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IIOSSINI. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, 

fCossjNi  has  enthiiBiastic  admirers  and  bitter  adversaries*    The 
former  eulogise  the  latter  scorn  him.     Both  may,  perhaps,  have 

ome  ground  for  their  opinions.    To  me  it  seems  clear  that  the  man 
"who  is  able  io  supersede,  as  it  were,  all  former  composers,  however 
high  their  estimation,  and  io  set  aside  all  present  competitors,  what- 
ever their  pretensions — the  man  veho  can  fill  all  Europe  with  his  music, 
roust  possess  talents  of  a  superior  order.    In  the  streets  and  in  draw- 
ing-rooms, in  the  orchestras,  and  in  the  theatres,  you  hear  Rossini, 
and  scarcely  any  thing  but  Rossini.     This    universal  reception 
proves,  that  the  great  majority  of  mankind  are  pleased  with  his  com- 
positions, whilst  his  fertility  enables  him  to  keep  up  a  succession  of 
novelties  that  prolong  his  reputation,  and  leave  no  room  for  the  ad- 
mission of  any  other  name.     Here  therefore  we  have  proofs  of  the 
force  and  productiveness  of  his  genius.     Fashion  and  prejudice,  and 
Ignorance  and  bad  taste  and  voluptuous  feelings,  and  heaven  knows 
what  other  causes  beside,  are  conjured  up  io  account  for  this  eztraor« 
dinary  fascination.     All  these  may  have  their  weight.    But  it  must 
also  be  admitted,  that  to  create  all  this  confusion,  there  must  have 
been  originall)r  a  power  in  the  man  to  turn  people's  heads,  not  pos- 
sessed bj  any  body  else,  for  Rossini  had  only  pen,  ink,  and  paper 
and  his  ideas,  as  the  levers  to  move   public  sentiment  and  bring 
himself  into  fashion  when  he  began  to  write.    Now,  Sir,  I  am  one  of  ^ 
those  who  think  he  has  great  ability,  and  with  it,  much  of  the  cxtra- 
yagance  that  attends  genius,  and  particularly  genius  so  rapidly  de- 
yeloped  and  employed.    The  question  for  the  philosophical- musi- 
cian to  consider,  seems  then  to  be,  how  he  has  improved,  how  in- 
jured his  science-^where  he  has  transgressed,  and  where  extended  its 
bounds*    If  we  can  settle  any  of  these  points  satisfactorily  we  may 
hope  to  have  done  some  good,  for  I  think  it  will  hardly  be  denied  by 
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aiif  par<j^  tliat  there  is,  as  in  all  things,  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad, 
111  the  compositions  of  this  master.  To  this  endeavour,  I  shall  then 
address  myself.     But  first  I  must  sajr  a  few  words  in  the  general. 

Rossini  is  now  known  both  as  a  serious  and  a  comic  author — in 
truth  there  is  scarcely  a  passion  which  he  has  not  treated,  and  treated 
with  some  portion  of  success,  if  applause  be  a  measure  of  desert. — 
The  leadingcharacteristicsof  his  style  and  manner  have  been  perhaps 
sufficiently  descanted  upon  in  your  various  articles  upon  several  of 
his  most  popular  productions.  I  have  indeed  notso  much  to  do  with 
the  generic  properties  discoverable  in  his  writings,  as  with  his  spe- 
cific beauties  and  defects.  I  may  however  be  pardoned  for  recapi- 
tulating rather  than  describing  anew  his  qualifications  in  tlie  gross. 
.  I  thin^L,  Si^,  the  reviewers  have  been  right  in  ascribing  great  ani- 
mal spirits  and  invention  as  the  foundation  of  the  vivacity  and  force 
to  wliich  his  music  is  principally  indebted  for  its  effects.  Melody  h 
his  art,  and  is  the  capital  art  of  captivating  the  million  of  hearers.  In 
combining  execution  with  melody  he  draws  into  his  music  surprize 
and  the  other  principles  that  lead  men  to  applaud  and  approve  the 
labour  that  is  manifested  by  difficulties  overcome.  He  also  certainly 
ol)tains  a  more  extended  means  of  novel  expression.  But  is  that 
expression  legitimate  ?  says  the  follower  of  the  older  schools  of  vocal 
composition. — Is  it  effective?  I  should  be  tempted  to  ask  in  reply. 
VThat  is  expression? — A  mode  of  practically  explaining  and  demon- 
strating certain  sentiments  and  passages,  which  raises  in  the  hearer 
the  emotions  he  conceives  or  knows  to  belong  to  and  attend  the  pas- 
sion, the  poetry  And  the  music  are  written  to  convey.  Now  does  the 
music  of  Rossini  produce  this  result  I    The  world  says — it  does. 

It  appears  to  me,  Sir,  that  the  difference  between  the  aSmirers  of 
the  ancient  and  of  the  modern  schools  of  composition  lies  very  much 
in  a  single  word — simplicih/ — and  particularly  in  so  far  as  melody  is 
concerned.  Complex  accompaniment  is,  we  well  know,  the  growth 
of  the  last  sikty  years.  But  to  this  there  is  little  opposition  set  up. — 
ItXYbN  and  Mozau't  took  their  places  at  once,  and  no  one  was  ever 
)ieard  'to  object  to  th^  complicated  but  beautiful  effects  of  their  in- 
strunaent'al  combinations.  There  rs  therefore  no  peremptory  rule 
against  complexity,  provided  the  auditor  is  J  affected  more  strongly 
than  by  greater  simplicity.  In  judging  then  of  the  present  state  of 
nietody,  it  "becomes  a  question  whether,  consistently  witli  the  pro- 
gression that  all  things  maintaiui  it  was  possible  to  continue  to  give 
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to  simpliciij.  the  oharm  of  attraction  ?  whether  (so  far  as  melody-  was 
ODDGerned)  simplicity  was  not  exhausted?  If  many  (indeed  most) 
of  Mozart's  airs  were  simple,  he  had  still  the  attr^ictive  novelty  of 
hia  accompaniments,  and.  to  these  he  owes  his  pre-eminent  praise,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  for  a  moment  to  separate  the  two  branches,  with- 
out impairing  his  title  in  the  on^  by  acknowledging  his  greater  merit 
in  the  other.  Moralists  would  certainly  hold  it  to  be  most  desirable 
rather  to  maintain  simplicity  in  every  thing  that  has  relation  to  man- 
neis,  and  it  might  be  more  praiseworthy  still  (o  bring  men  back  to 
tbeiF  pristine  purity  of  taste.  But  doesnot  experience  shew  this  hope 
to  be  contrary  to  universal  experience?  Is  not  every  thing  in  art 
constantly  in  progression  ?  and  tlierefore  is  it  practicableto  accompH:ih 
this  desirable  restoration  ?  I  am  afraid  that  both  the  |3rinciple  and 
the  history  of  our  nature  will  assure  us  but  too  powerfully  it  is  not ; 
and  those  convulsions  by  which  society  has  in  various  ages  been 
brought  back^  have  ever  been  regarded  as  the  term  itself  discovers,  as 
barbarous  retrogradations.  Again,  I  may  be  allowed  to  ask,  whether, 
happiness  being  the  end,  the  means  must  be  confined  to  the  exercise 
of  the  severe  and  lofty  affections  ?  Admitting  entirely  and  never  in 
the  slightest  degree  intending  to  prejudice  the  important  truth  that 
virtue  is  the  basis  of  all  true  enjoyment,  it  may  yet  be  permitted  to 
extend  those  limitations,  and  to  take  into  our  pleasures  light  and 
vivacious  and  tender  joys.  These  several  allowances  will,  I  imagine, 
have  some  weight  when  pleaded  in  justification  of  the  expedients  \o 
which  a  composer  who  has  come  as  late  into  the  world  as  be  whose 
worka  we  are  considering,  has  a  right  to  have  recourse  to,  in  order 
t  y  inform  his  labours  with  some  portion  of  originality,  and  in  the  en* 
deavour  gratify  his  hearers,  \o  raise  himself  a  name,  by  soaring 
beyond  the  beaten  track.  Thus  much  for  the  general  justification  of 
the  course  Rossini  has  pursued. 

From  these  premises  too  I  shall  infer,  that  in  the  choice  of  difficulties 
irbiisb  competition  with  former  genius  presented,  Rossini  has  taken 
almost  the  only  road  which  seems  open  to  him.  It  appears  to  me 
saagttlar  that  no  one  (at  least  to  my  knowledge)  has  ever  observed  the 
ifspowibUty  of  evading  the  charge  of  servile  imitation,  unless  when 
genius  strikes  out  something  exceedingly  rare,  and  almost  unthought 
of.  Who  coidd  BOW  cpmpose  a  chorus  of  ai\y  grandeur  without  being 
accaaedy  or  indeed  without  actually  borrowing  the  general  notibnof 
najesty  frpm  Hakdsl  ?    Who  could  write  an  opera  with  clear  and 
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locicl  mclod  J,  plain  io  its  structure,  without  touching  upon  the  ground 
w^ich  Pic^iNiy^CiMAROSji,  and  the  writers  of  that  age,  have  al- 
ready £Ued  ?  If  he  should  aim  ^^  to  fix  his  pedestal  in  the  orchestra/' 
he  would  be  sure  to  encounter  the  giant  Mozaht.  Now  though  I 
will  not  venture  to  aflSlrm  that  these  pre*eminent  composers  and  their 
contemporaries  had  exhausted  everj  possible  combination  of  beauty  in 
their  art,  yet  I  will  take  upon  me  to  assert,  that  no  man  coming  after 
them  could  tread  in  the  same  path  and  hope  to  rival  their  names,  and 
enjoj  any  vast  proportion  of  popularity*  The  proof  lies  in  the  fact 
that  no  man  has  done  it»  What  composer  has  made  Europe  resound 
with  his  name  like  Rossini  ?  Bianchi,  and  Wintbr,  Pucitta, 
and  Paeb,  and  Himmel,  and  such  names,  have,  it  is  true,  had 
their  attractioqs,  and  deservedly ;  but  most  of  their  works  are  already 
descended  or  fast  descending  to  ^^  the  monument  of  all  the  Capulets." 
Rossini  may  also  cease  to  live  when  he  shall  cease  to  write.  But 
none  of  these  have  done  what  he  has  effected.  None  of  them  have 
excluded  aU  other  competitors ;  none  of  them  have  seized  the  lists, 
and  held  them  against  all  comers  as  he  has  done  and  is  still  doing. 
This  success  I  attribute  in  a  great  measure  to  the  novel  combinations 
he  has  ventured  to  attempt,  as  well  as  the  never  ceasing  vivacity 
and  ^^  the  catching  melodies''  which  every  body  sings,  whistles,  and 
plays.  Had  he  not  struck  out  this  new  style,  or  if  it  be  not  abso- 
lutely new,  had  he  not  carried  this  manner  further  than  it  has  been 
carried  before,  he  might  have  enjpyed  a  certain  share  of  reputation, 
as  those  composers  who  have  filled  the  trench  between  Mozart  and 
himself;  but  he  would  never  have  arrived  at  the  vast  popularity  he 
has  gained.  This  premised,  I  may  proceed  to  shew  where  I  think 
he  has  enlarged  the  practical  effects  of  art,  and  where  he  may  justly 
be  charged  with  extravagance. 

It  is  singnlar  that  Rossini  should  have  derived  almost  his  entire 
stock  of  reputation  from  concerted  pieces,  and  should  have  written 
scarcely  half  a  dozen  airs  that  are  known.  Di  tanti  palpiti  in  Tancrediy 
and  Dipiacer  in  La  gaxza  ladrCy  are  almost  the  only  songs  that  are 
popular,  while  his  duets,  trios,  and  quartetts  are  as  numerous  as  well 
known.  In  searching  for  the  reason  of  this  deficiency  of  particular 
power,  we  shall  find  it  opens  a  curious  illustration  of  the  properties 
of  his  mind  and  genius.  The  solution,  as  it  appears  to  me,  lies  in  the 
fact  of  his  wanting  that  concentration  of  feeling,  that  faculty  of 
entirely  directing  his  thoughts  to  one  passion  or  one  object,  which  is 
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'  often  if  not  always  the  essential  quality  employed  in  tlie  composition 
.  of  an.air.  The  finest  airs  are  those  which  are  limited  wholly  or  neafty 
to  the  expression  of  a  particular  sentiment,  or  of  connected  sentiments, 
which  may  be  compared  to  the  relation  between  the  major  and  minor 
keys,  in  which  they  are  n5  constantly  conveyed.    Rossmi's  invention 
is  too  Tolatile  to  bear  this  concentration.     His  ideas  rise  so  rapidly 
and  shoot  so  fkr,  that  they  bear  him  fairly  away  from  his  first 
'  object.     He  is  pleased,   as  all  inventors  are,    by  the  agreeable 
agitation  which  attends  the  velocity  of  the  succession,  and  in  the 
enlivening  whirl  of  fresh  objects,  loses  all  care  concerning  the  unity 
of  his  design.    This  inconsiderate  pursuit  of  novelty  must  also  be 
very  much  encouraged  by  the  speed  at  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
write.    The  production  of  such  vast  quantities  of  music  in  so  short 
a  period  must  leave  littfe  or  no  time  for  consideration — the  composer 
is  and  must  be  carried  away  by  his  ideas.    To  digest,  arrange,  and 
correct,  is  as  impossible  as  it  would  probably  be  irksome  to  him. 
He  has  neither  opportunity  for  the  work  nor  relish  ibr  the  labour. 
He  attains  his  end  in  acquiring  unbounded  reputation,  and  he  is 
satisfied.     How  often  has  it  happened  that  the  ^^  nonum  prematur  in 
aftnum*^  was  obeyed  by  the  composer  of  operas  ?    Following  this 
clue,  we  perceive  at  once  that  the  cause  why  he  fails  in  air  operates 
to  promote  his  success  in  concerted  pieces.    In  these  latter  the  suc- 
cession of  persons,  the  diversity  of  dialogue,  and  the  variety  of  sen- 
timents, give  full  play  to  his  fancy— he  flies  from  one  f  o  the  other, 
and  finds  new  food  for  his  invention — his  animation  is  excited  afresh 
by  every  individual  in  the  circle  and  by  every  trait,  and  he  enters 
with  ever  new  delight  into  the  opposite  trains  of  thought  and 
expression. 

And  we  shall  be  able  by  the  $ame  means  to  account  for  the  occa- 
sional contradictions  found  in  his  works  by  the  patches  here  and 
there  introduced,  such  as  a  paltry  piece  of  symphony  succeeding  a 
beautifully  expressive  theme  in  the  melody.  His  mind  flies  off, 
and  as  very  slight  relations  of  thought  serve  to  call  up  images  to  his 
fancy,  he  outstrips  his  hearers,  who  losing  the  slender  thread  that 
connects  his  ideas,  cannot  fail  to  disapprove.  In  a  word,  his  ima- 
gination is  stronger  than  his  judgment ;  and,  perhaps  after  all,  this  is 
the  very  quality  that  renders  him  the  composer  for  the  multitude  of 
mankind.  I  recollect  no  single  piece  that  contains  more  of  Ros* 
siMi's  manner,  more  of  blended   beauty  and  dcfformity,  rapidly 
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giicceeding  each  other,  than  the  celebrated  .duet,  <<  Ebben  p&r  mia 
fnemaria,''  sun^  by  Nweka  and  Pippo  in  La  Ga%%a  Ladra.  No 
situation  of  more  deep  interest  can  be  well  imagined.  Here  are  two 
persons,  one  of  each  sex,  both  of  great  sensibility,  attached  by  those 
ties  of  regard  which  uneducated  people  feel  most  strongly.  The 
one  young,  innocent,  and  beautiful,  is  about  to  suffer  an  ignomini* 
ous  death  for  a  crime  of  which  she  knows  herself  innocenf — ^the 
other  comes  to  take  almost  a  last  farewell  of  his  fellow  servant  under 
these  afflicting  circumstances.  The  subject  of  the  duet  is  the  desire 
which  the  poor  girl  expresses  that  Pippo  will  accept  a  cross  and 
keep  it  for  her  sake,  and  that  he  will  present  a  ring  to  her  lover. 
Natural  exclamations  of  sorrow  on  her  part,  and  of  pity  for  her  grief 
and  admiration  of  her  constancy,  afford  the  passion  of i the  duet, 
which  is  altogether  of  pathos,  rendered  more  and  more  affecting  by 
the  tenderness  with  which  it  is  mingled.  Now  let  us  see  how 
Rossini  has  expressed  these  actions  and  sentiments.  The  words  of 
the  first  part  are — 

'<  Ebben  per  mia  memoria 

La  serberai  tu  stesso ; 

Non  hai  piu  scuse  adesso 

Di  rifiutaria  ancor."* 
'  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  these  few  words — accordingly 
the  composer  begins  (after  the  recitative)  at  once,  without  symphony, 
a  simple  rnelocly.  The  notes  are  conjunct,  the  pathetic  accent 
marked,  and  the  syllables  are  slightly  broken  by  short  rests — the 
accompaniment,  an  arpeggio  to  picture  the  agitation  attendant  on 
the  request.  The  second  line  he  repeats,  and  with  propriety  as  ren- 
dering the  offer  more  persuasive — so  far  all  is  right — but  in  this  re* 
petition  is  introduced  a  rapid  arpeggio,  descending  from  the  fifth 
through  the  third  to  the  key  note,  and  rising  again  through  third,, 
fifth,  and  eighth,  to  the  tenth— this  is  doubtless  intended  to  convey 
agitation  and  a  rapid  eagerness  in  pressing  the  point — but  the  mind 
hesitates  as  to  admitting  the  propriety,  and  this  hesitation  is  con- 
firmed into  stronger  objection  by  the  pause  aud  the  direct  descend* 
ing  leap  of  an  octave,  which  is  filled  up  by  a  passage  of  quadruplets, 

*  Well  then  do  you  keep  it 
In  remembrance  of  me ; 
Yon  can  ha^e  do  excuse 
Now  for  refusing  it. 


of  puttlj  insifttmental  construction.  Thifl,  if  it  ciinmitbe  tfeilien  as  a 
passage  of  oiere  ornameBt  in  the  sense  ibJb  composer  intedds  to  atpply 
it,  must  still  be  subjected  to  the  'Censure  of  misappropriate  position, 
as  veil  as  being  of  doubtful  expression,  for  it  is  as  descriptive  of 
gaiety  as  Of  agitation*  The  next  three  bars,  <^  Nan  htd  piu  stuse 
adessoj^*  arts  beautifully  jtatbetic,  when  the  two  desoehding  gi^oups 
of  six  dotted  Aot^s  each,  again  interrupt  the  current  of  tlie  passion, 
though  the  closing  phrases  of  the  strain  rise  oilce  more  io  finte 
expresstott. 

Ptppo  having  repeated  the  entire  strain,  three  bars  of  duet  upon 
the  words  "  mcadono  le  lagrime**  are  not  inferior  to  any  in  just  design. 
To  these  succeeds  oneiyf  the  boldest  applications  of  passages  hitherto 
considered  purely  instrumental,  of  any  that  is  to  be  fouTid  in 
Rossini's  works,  and  what  marks  the  pectiliar  manner  is,  that  it  is 
combined  with  a  phrase  of  beautiful  expression.  The  second  part 
contains  the  divisions  to  which  we  alinde,  and  which  are  the  chords 
of  I  and  ly  upon  the  tonic  repeated  in  arpeggio,  ascending  and  de« 
scendiiig  twice  in  aUernale  succession,  through  several  succeeding 
bars,  while  the  upper  part  chaunts  n  lugubrious  and  most  effective 
repetition  of  two  notes.  Tlie  object  is  sufficiently  plain.  The  ar- 
peggio is  given  to  picture  the  extreme  flnctnation  of  the  grief — 
the  sobbings  as  it  were  that  accompany  the  tears:  but  if  it  can  be 
allowed  to  be  iegitimnle,  so  far  as  construction  is  concerned,  it  then 
falls  under  the  objection  that  the  passage  is  not,  nor  cannot  be 
made  vocal  even  by  strong  pathetic  accentuation,  which  must  be 
employed  to  make  any  thing  of  it,  for  as  mere  equal  notes 
they  would  certainly  mean  nothing.  But  I  altogether  doubt  the 
value  of  arpeggios  in  expression,  and  I  venture  to  protest  against  th'c 
use  HossiNi  makes  of  them,  as  an  extravagdnce*  I  may  also  remark, 
that  he  has  indulged  his  passion  for  many  notes  at  the  expence  of 
his  judgment,  upon  the  phrase  next  in  succession,  *^  un  anima  si 
tcnera.^*  Where  these  words  first  occur,  the  music  is  well  adapted, 
but  on  the  repetition  he  has  spoiled  it  by  augmentation,  fVittet-i  rig 
away  all  the  purity,  all  the  sadness.  RiftuTning  to  his  original 
vein,  this  introthiction  concludes  witJi  a  most  feeling  repetition  of 
the  words  *♦  presenie  ognar/' 

In  this  short  movement  then  we  hat^e  proelfii  of  thedV>ctrine  I  have 
advanced ;  and  as  I  persuade  tayseH'  this  wiM.be  found  to  exhibit  a 
fair 'speciffiMfn  of  the  greaA  bulk  of  his  compositions,  and  to  be  boinc 
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out  bj  the  general  qualUj,  I  consider!  have  in  so  far estab1ishe<l  tlie 
maxims  1  have  prcvionslj  laid  down.  Here  we  have  the  feeling,  the 
power,  the  transition  1  have  described  as  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  his  genius. 

If  we  pursue  the  analysis  of  this  duet,  we  shall  find  further  demon- 
strations  of  the  same  principle.  The  simple  passage  of  hurried  im- 
precation which  commences  the  next  movement  is  deformed  in  the 
beginning  and  by  places,  by  the  frivoljtj  of  the  accompaniment, 
while  as  the  work  proceeds  it  is  highly  wrought,  and  closes  with  a 
transition  almost  agonizing,  from  the  very  tempest  of  sorrow  to 
melting  horror,  upon  the  words  ^<  mi  scoppia  in  sen  il  cor.*''  Nothing 
can  be  more  true  than  the  passion  of  this  latter  part. 

JL^uUimo  isUxnte*^  [Preserves  the  same  spirit,  till  in  the  eleventh  bar, 
comes  in  the  unfortunate  taste  for  triplets,  which  I  presume  to  be 
here  adopted  for  the  whirling  effect  a  violin  can  produce  in  executing 
them  rapidly.  Those  introduced  upon  the  words  "i«  quegli  occhij* 
arc,  as  I  esteem  the  matter,  very  unfortunate,  nor  indeed  can  I  admire 
any  part  of  the  succeeding  music,  until  we  arrive  at  the  working  up, 
which  is  certainly  carried  to  a  bold  and  even  terrific  height. 

Now,  Sir,  I  take  this  duct  to  contain  as  much  of  intense  passion  as 
wt'U  handled  as  any  thing  Uossini  has  written.  The  design  is 
finely  laid- — the  several  movements  arc  boldly  and  justly  concciveil 
— the  subjects  are  touching — and  the  interest  never  flags.  Y'ct  tliere 
is  much  to  displease,  and  <Ae  co/2/t;7t///y  of  satisfaction  is  perpetually 
broken.  Nor  are  we  quite  able  to  say  this  arises  from  haste;  for 
where  these  interruptions  occur  they  happen  from  the  peculiar  taste  of 
the  man,  from  his  own  applications  of  forms,  as  in  the  arpeggios  and 
symphonies,  and  little  doubt  can  remain  upon  the  mind,  that  the 
causes  of  thesie  errors  lie  in  the  different  interpretations  which  the 
composer  and  the  auditor  give  to  the  same  phrase.  These  errors, 
therefore,  if  errors  they  be,  are  honest — they  make  a  part  of  his  system 
of  inventions  or  novel  applications. 

I  have  purposely,  Sir,  begun  with  one  of  the  roost  simply  con- 
structed pieces  of  this  author,  and  though  perhaps  we  shall  be  at  no 
loss  to  discover  that  his  best,  and  even  some  of  his  most  popular 
works  are  his  simplest,  of  the  serious  kind  at  least,  yet  had '  such 
alone  been  known,  whatever  their  beauties,  Rossiki  probably  would 
have  been  no  more  heard  of  than  Bianchi,  or  Pabr,  or  Winter. 
Yet  still  I  say  his  simplest  works  (of  the  serious  cast)  are  his  best; 
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for  instanoe^  " Mi  tnanca  la 'ooccy*  and  " Del  tuo  ttelhto  soglioy^ 
and  others  1  could  enumerate.  I  shall  noW' turn  to  one  of  his  most 
complicated — Otello.  In  this  opera  he  has  had  recourse  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  passages  hitherto  considered  as  mere  ornaments  and  at 
the  disposal  of  the  singejr,  as  the  means  of  expressing  the  most  violent 
passions.    ' 

Ornament  has  never,  that  I  am  aware  of,  been  treated  philosophi- 
cally or  scientifically  till  '<  The  Grace  Book"*  appeared,  and  much  as 
the  author  has  done  to  analyze  the  parts  and  settle  the  Ia\is  which 
ought  to  govern  the  application  of  graces,  he  is  compelled  to  admit 
he  found  it  impossible  to  reduce  the  passages  to  any  definite  interpre- 
tation, either  of  joy  or  grief,  the  same  being  frequently  employed 
for  both.  That  Kossini  so  employs  the  same  roulade  or  volata 
will  be  seen  after  five  minutes*  inspection  of  his  scores.  Look  for 
instance  at  the  duet  *^  Dunque  to  sono"  in  II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia^  a  * 
lively  comic  dialogue,  and  compare  it  with  ^^L^orror  tun  infelicey* 
in  Otello^  a  song  of  the  deepest  pathos,  and  you  will  perceive  divisions 
almost  note  for  note  alike.  Again,'in  the  duet  of  Otello  "  Forrei  che 
tttuo  pensiero,^^  he  has  employed  the  very  same  passage  upon  the 
words  expressing  the  evanescence  of  joy  and  the  durability  of  grief. 
This  it  may  be  said  is  equally  true  of  all  voluminous  composers.  It 
is  so.  WJiat  then  are  the  specific  differences  between  Rossini  and 
his  predecessors  ?  In  the  first  place  I  should  say  greater  accentuation, 
greater  velocity,  greater  complication.  Rossini  will  employ,  for 
instance,  the  same  phrase  four,  five,  and  six  times  in  succession.  la 
the  song  I  have  just  quoted  there  is  a  descending  passage  from  B  to  D 
four  times  repeated,  and  a  fifth  with  the  elevation  of  one  degree. 
This  may  be,  for  aught  I  know,  ^*  the  very  tempest  and  whirlwind  of 
passion ;"  but  I  so  much  doubt  its  accordance  with  the  general 
sympathies  of  mankind,  that  I  fearlessly  pronounce,  Oiello  will 
never  live;  and  I  am  guided  to  this  judgment  by  the  almost  universal 
substitution  of  such  phrases  as  I  have  quoted,  for  the  grander  and 
more  just  elements  of  expression.  Rossini  has  sought  novelty,  or 
Tather  perhaps  he  has  suffered  himself  to  be  hurried  along  by  the 
impetuosity  of  his  nature  and  the  strength  of  associations,  very  much 
his  own  only.  I  shall  adduce  the  duet  ^^  Ah  viem^*^  in  Otelh^  ending 
in  the  terzetto  ^^  CheJieropuntOj'*  as  a  last  example  of  this  particular 
resource.  In  this  will  be  found  almost  all  the  combinations  of  orna- 
mental notes  he  has  employed.    The  division  upon  the  words  ^  Pinta 
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ha  sulreo  sembiante*^  contains  an  epitome  of  his  science  of  inventions  in 
this  speciesj  you  have  there  in  the  short  space  of  a  bar  and  a  half, 
single  notes,  repeated  groups,  and  volate;  every  thing,  in  shoit,  but 
arpeggios.  This  I  think  is  a  sufficient  example  of  his  extravagance 
upon  principle^  as  in  him  I  must  consider  it  to  be.  If  Olelto  be 
received  as  a  master-piece,  the  principle  is  acknowledged, and  nothing 
that  the  human  voice  can  execute  may  hereaAer  be  considered  as 
inapplicable  io  the  expression  of  the  passions — the  stormy  passions 
I  must  allow.  But  1  nevertheless  must  cuter  my  protest  against  both 
the  theory  and  the  example. 

Yet,  after  all, it  is  not  from  his  serious  music  that  Rossini's  fame 
has  arisen.  It  is  by  his  accentuated  rythmical  melodies  that  he  has 
raised  himself.  Take  the  best  of  his  pieces,  whether  serious  or 
comic,  and  this  is  the  property  that  fascinates.  What  else  do  we  find 
in  «  Di  ianii palpUif'  What  in  ^^Ah  sedi  mdimieir'  What  in 
"  Amor  possente  nome  .^"  What  in  "  Ah  se  puoi  cosi  lasdarmif* 
In  these  last,  indeed,  there  is  a  captivation  derived  from  the  unex- 
pected changes  of  time  and  subject,  which  add  the  force  of  transi* 
lion  and  contrast  to  the  other  sources  of  pleasure.  Trace  him 
throughout,  and  it  is,  the  same.  Melody,  and  an  accentuation  so 
marked,  that  once  heard  the  air  never  fades  from  recollection — these 
give  him  the  dominion  he  holds  over  the  many.  From  the  opening 
of//  Barbiere  di  SkigUaj  ^^  Piano  Pianissimoy^  to  its  cloising,^^  ZilUy 
Zitlij^^  and  Disi  felice  innesio^*^  the  same  principle  will  be  found. 
So  in  //  Turco — ^so  in  Ultaliana  in  Algieri. 

Two  or  three  duets  will  serve  very  much  to  illustrate  the  novelties, 
or  rather  the  extensions  of  former  inventions  he  has  employed.  If  we 
look  at  ^^  Dunque  io  sonoy*^  from  //  Barbiere,  we  shall  find  an  example 
of  construction  which  the  rest  of  the  opera  confirms.  The  divisions 
upon  the  words  ^^ero  imaginata,  lo  sapexo  priadiiCj'*  exhibit  those 
repetitions  of  ascending  and  descending  quadruplets  which  so  employ- 
ed are  almost  his  own,  while  those  upon  ^^  Ah  tu  solo  amor  tu  sei^  che 
mi  devi  consolar^^  contain  arpeggios  and  the  accentuated  divisions  of 
melody,  for  which  he  may  be  said  to  be  the  principal  authority.  In 
"  Per  piacer  alia  Stg/iora,"  from  //  Turco  in  Italia,  we  have  the 
lively  repetitions  of  the  same  notes  in  accompaniment,  which  are 
almost  his  invention,  and  the  same  kind  of  division,  while  in  ^^  AW  idea 
di  quelmetallo^^  there  is  upon  the  closing  movement  "  Ah  ched'amore^^ 
the  contrasted  melody  of  the  upper  part  converted  subsequently  to 
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accompaiiiincnt  and  running  against  the  garrulity  of  the  tingle  notes 
of  the  base.  These  are  bis  peculiarities,  and  vliere  be  has  shot  be- 
yond his  predecessors  and  his  followers,  I  think  I  shall  be  allowed  to 
say  he  has  done  so  by  the  help  of  these  contrivances,  and  these  only. 

"RossiNt  is  a  mannerist,"  say  his  contemners.  Undoubtedly.  And 
who  is  not?  But  the  fact  is  that  RossiNi^s  mannerism  is  rendered 
more  prominent  by  the  very  peculiarity  which  is  the  principle  of  his 
system — by  the  accentuation  and  by  the  divisions  he  employs.  Flow- 
ing melody,  simply  constructed,  is  not  suceptible  of  the  same  strong 
characteristigs.  e.  g*.  Shield^s  simplicity  was  mannerism,  but 
though  the  writer  of  "  The  TFealthy  Fool^'^  "  The  Streamlet  that 
flowed  round  her  Cotj^  and  "  The  Thorrif'*^  is  recognizable  to  the  stu- 
,  dious  eye  and  even  to  the  common  hearer,  yet  they  are  so  from  the 
absence  rather  than  the  presence  of  strong  and  decided  peculiarities. 
One  unaccustomed  to  examine  the  construction  of  harmonies  might, 
it  is  true,  be  struck  with. the  near  resemblance  the  three  songs  of 
Shiblb  we  hkve  mentioned  bear  to  each  other,  but  the  impression 
would  not  be  forceful.  When  we  hear  RossiNrs  finales  or  his  duets 
abounding  in  such  <<  catching  melodies**  as  are  to  be  found  in  the 
close  of^^AU  idea^''  ^^  Amorpossenienomey^  or  "  Dunque  io  sono,**  no 
human  being  can  mistake  the  hand  of  the  author.  In  the  works  of 
the  composers  up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  although  traits 
proper  to  themselves  are  perceptible,  yet,  I  repeat,  Rossini's  man- 
nerism is  far  more  palpable,  though  not  more  intrinsic,  on  account  of 
the  strength  of  his  peculiarity,  and  which  necessarily  waita  upon  the 
means  he  uses. 

Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  omit,  amongst  Rossini's  characteristics, 
bis  disdain  of  rules,  wlien  he  imagines  effects  are  to  be  produced  by 
a  disregard  of  them,  or  by  a  wilful  breach  of  musical  canons.  Thus 
we  find  consecutions  by  four  and  five  together,  and  sometimes  false 
relations  in  the  succeeding  notes.  From  these  things  it  is  plain  he 
worships  effect,  and  he  looks  upon  every  means  that  can  be  success- 
fully employed,  to  be  justly  employed.  Audit  is  by  such  means 
only  the  bounds  of  art  have  been  enlarged.  In  art  as  in  govern- 
ment, success  makes  the  monarch  and  failure  the  usurper. 

I  have  said  that  fertility  b  one  of  the  great  causes  which  enables 
Rossini  to  possess  himself  so  entirely  of  the  theatre  and  the  public 
of  Europe.  This  qualify  must  however  be  seconded  by  circum- 
stancesy  and  the  greatest  of  these  I  take  to  be,  the  yery  prescription 
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which  after  a  time  a  composer  obtains.  The  Entrepreneur  of  Music 
finds  the  public  pleased,  and  he  finds  also  his  treasurj  is  filled. — 
What  needs  he  to  seek  any  further  ?  This  fact  gives  the  man  who 
once  possesses  himself  of  the  general  ear  facile  and  continued  access 
to  ity  and  tends  to  exclude  all  competition.  Yet  it  does  seem 
strange,  ^nd  perhaps  derogates  no  little  from  the  genius  of  our 
time,  that  one  only  man  should  be  much  known  as  a  composer  of 
operas  throughout  £urope.*  Bishop,  in  the  same  manner,  occu- 
pies the  English.  Now  is  this  owing  to  a  want  or  to  a  discourage- 
ment of  talent  upon  the  ground  I  have  suggested  ? 

And  here,  Sir,  I  will  conclude. — The  only  apology  I  can  make  for 
the  length  of  my  paper  is  the  popularity  pf  my  subject,  and  I  consi* 
der  that  to  aim  at  tracing  the  real  causes  of  his  universal  reception, 
together  with  those  that  tend  to  produce  such  very  different  opinions 
as  those  we  hear  concerning  him,  may  be  an  attempt  not  unworthy 
the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Quarterly  Musical  Magazine  and 

Review. 

I  am,  Sir,  your's  faithfully, 

MUSICUS. 

*  Weber,  I  am  told,  has  lately  produced  an  opera  at  Vienna,  which 
^tablithes  his  character  as  a  dramatic  composer;  but  upon  this  matter 
Doctors  disagree. 
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SlB, 


Your  correspondent,  A.  B.  has  kindly  excepted  me  from  the 
cla$8  of  "  flippant  retailers,"  for  which  I  feel  myself  highly  obliged. 
Had  A.  B.  been  kind  enough  to  have  attended  to  the  prayer  of  my 
petition,  and  favoured  me  with  the  information  desired,  or  any 
opinion  on  the  subject,  it  would  have  been  an  additional  obligation. 
I  will,  notwithstanding  his  example,  follow  him  through  his  obser- 
vations, and  leave  my  prior  request  to  his  or  any  body  else*s  regard, 
who  may  deem  it  worthy  of  note.  A.  B.  quotes  Dr.  Burney,  whose 
*«  words,"  says  A.  B.  "  are  not  more  eloquent  than  true,"  and  upon 
his  own  knowledge  cites  Haydn's  corroboration  of  (he  assertion  of 
the  Doctor's,  namely,  that  "  Handbl's  chorusses,  anthems,  &c.  are 
pronounced  by  all  judicious  and  nnprejudiced  musicians  of  every 
country,  to  exceed  all  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters  since  the  in- 
vention of  counterpoint." 

I  have  often  looked  at  Dr.  Bcrney's  account  of  the  Westminster 
Abbey  performances,  &c.  and  admired  the  copious  supply  of  syno^ 
nims  collected  by  the  learned  detailer ;  and  while  I  pitied  the  en- 
gagement entered  into  to  praise,  "  above  all  commendation,"  every 
thing  appertaining  to  the  said  performances,  performers,  and  composer, 
I  never  contemplated  the  probability  of  the  opinions  there  laid  down 
being  seriously  quoted.  The  good  Doctor,  in  his  pious  determination 
to  fulfil  his  task  "  out  and  out,"  opens  his  laudatory  battery  up6n 
the  very  tuning  of  the  instruments  of  the  immense  orchestra,  collected 
for  the  commemoration  of  the  imiiiortal  Mr.  Handel,  deceased^  as 
Matthews  would  have  it,  and  dwells  with  awe  and  rapture  upon 
the  noble  effect  of  the  simultaneous  open  strings,  in  dire  accord  (pre- 
vious to  tuning,  of  course)  of  sundry  score  fiddles,  tenors,  violoncellos, 
double  basses,  the  A's,  great  and  small,  of  as  many  flutes,  oboes,  bas- 
soons^ horns,  trumpets,  trombones,  the  double  double  drgms  of  the 
energetic  Jenkimson,  softened  down  and  amalgamated  by  the 
<^  gentle  roaring"  of  the  Abbey  organ.  <<  This  argues  a  foregone  con- 
clusion," and  (with  deference  to  A.  B.)  is  proof  more,  unequivocal  of 
Dit.  Burmvt'i  ^^  eloquence,"  than  ^Uruth»"  and  of  determination 
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to  praise  rather  than  of  desert  in  the  party.  IIatdn*8  evidence  I 
leave  as  decisive,  not  of  his  judgment  or  opinion,  but  certainly  ofhis 
good  nature  and  modesty.  A.  B.  must  excubC  my  doubts  of  the  con- 
sonancy  with  Burn EY,ofWESLEY,CLEMENTi,CaA*fER,ATT WOOD, 
Crotch,  Horsley,  or  Novello,"  and  appeals  to  Callcott, 
Webbb,  sen.  Harrison,  or  Bartlemak,  are  vain  now,  and  (o 
the1a«t  would  have  been  ever  so,  in  proof  of  which  I  offer  the  follow- 
ing fact.  Mr.  Bartleman  refused  to  assist  at  a  performance  where 
Mozart's  accompaniments  to  the  Messiah  were  annojiinced  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  to  the  great  regret  of  many,  and  of  the  orchestra 
in  particular,  tlicy  were  laid  aside.  A  noble  director,  appealing  to 
the  singer's  own  judgnient  for  the  very  increased  effect  by  the  added 
wind  instruments,  in  the  song  of"  The  people  that  walked  in  darkness," 
was  struck  dumb  by  the  sudden  start  of  the  performer,  and  bis  ex- 
clamation of  J*  What !  do  you  think  I  ever  heard  them  ?  No,  Sir, 
I  never  did  nor  never  will  !'*  So  much  for  unprejudiced  feeling  in 
one  of  A.  B.'s  referees.  The  attraction  of  the  Messiah,  so  fondly 
dwelt  upon  by  A.  B.  is  any  thing  but  a  proof  of  its  influence  musi- 
cally. The  recurrence  to  Mother  Goose,  at  Drury  Lane,  to  make 
good  the  hiatus  in  the  treasury  created  by  the  performance  of  Miss 
Baillie's  De  Montford,  with  Mr.  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons, 
-was  not  quoted  by  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the  House  of  Commons,*  as 
indicative  of  the  prevalent  good  dramatic  taste  of  the  public,  and 
while  certain  associations  (mental)  exist,  and  opinion  (not  judgment) 
is  hereditary,  The  Messiah  may  be  a  rallying  point  for  the  vulgar  in 
London,  and  for  all  the  country  psalmodists  within  ten  miles  of 
Gloucester,  Worcester,  Hereford,  Bristol,  &c.  but  if  judgment  may 
weigh  against  declining  numbers,  the  Creation  shall  fearlessly  enter  the 
lists  for  attraction  and  applause.  I  cannot  congratulate  A.  B.  upon  his 
pr9ofs  of  Handbi/s  knowledge  of  the  power  and  capabilities  of  wind 
instruments.  "  Arm,  arm,  ye  brave,"  for  oboe  effect  is  mean  and  meagre, 
naked  and  bare,  and  the  overture  to  Esther  might  pass  for  an  imitative 
attempt  at  an  angry  duck  in  soliloquy.  I  must  protest  against  the 
slow  movement  in  the  Occasional  Overture  as  fully  as  I  should  against 
a  quotation  of  Griesbach's  performance  ^ of  it.  The  touch  of 
Midas,  and  the  transformation  of  a  copper  coal  scuttle  into  gold,  is 
pitiful  necromancy  compared  to  the  soul-bearing  stream  of  inspired 

*  Debate  on  a  pro)Mised  third  Wmter  Theatre  'in  London. 
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eloquence  poured  through  his  instrument  by  the  inimitable  per-* 
former  named.     "The  flute,"  says  A.  B.  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  favorite  instrument  with  Handel,  but  that  he  knew  how  to 
apply  lijudiciouslj/  ("a  vile  phrase")  is  sufficiently  manifested  in  the 
accompaniment  to  "  Sweet  Bird.*^   'Can  A.  B.  account  for  the  trans*, 
fer  of  this  "judicious"  application  of  the  flute  to  the  violin  by  every 
performer  of  eminence  leading  the  song  in  question*?  or  did  A.B. 
ever  ask  a  horn-player's  opinion  of  Handel's  pai;ts  ?     If  not,  let  him 
on  the  first  occasion,  and  particularize  "  Jehovali  crowned." — That 
Handel's  trumpet  music  is  more  varied  and  more  striking  than 
that  of  any  other  author  I  readily  admit;  but  till  devialion  from 
preferable  modes  be  esteemed  advantageous,  or  dwelling  upon  natu- 
ral deformities  emblazoning  beauty,  the  "  variety  of  Handel's 
trumpet  parts"  must  consist  of  passages  fitter  for  the  violin,  and  his 
"striking  efiects"  of  studied  exhibitions  of  the  natural  defects  of  the 
instrument.     A-  B.'s  doubt  of  the  advantageous  combination  of  seve* 
ral  wind  instruments  in  one  song  or  chorus  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
veriest  shrinking  from  the  question  that  can  be  conceived.     Han- 
DEL^s  poverty  of  invention,  and  hot  his  will,  induced  him  to  "  pre- 
fer*' introducing  them  in  "  succession."     An  artist  about  to  furnish 
a  scries  of  landscapes  might  as  well  contend  for  the  propriety  of 
each  picture  being  in  one  colour,  and  make  his  cows,  sheep,  and 
shepherds,  all  blue,  that  his  reds,  greens,  and  yellows,  may  be  seen 
with  undiminished  efiect  in  following  and  separate  subjects.     Has 
A.  B.  never  experienced  the  thrilling  effect  of  a  (perhaps)  single  note 
of  a  wind  instrument  in  the  scores  of  Haydn  or  Mozart  ?    On  the 
other  hand,  when  a  wind  instrument  is  conspicuous  in  Handel,  it  is 
not  from  its  "judicious"  adaptation,  but  from  the  absence  of  every 
other  feature.     In  his  scores  of  many  apparent  parts  how  frequently 
do  we  find  "  oboe  con  violino,"  "  viola  p  fagotti  col  basso,"  and  a 
cross  and  jostle  of  parts  between  the  first  violin  and  the  principal 
trumpet  would  often  make  very  little  difference  in  the  effect  de- 
signed.    It  has  always  ap[.Lared  to  me  that  Handel's  "thick  and 
thin"  partizans  are  ignorant  of  liis  real  merits,  and  though  the  declara- 
tion  will  doubtless  surprise  A.  B.  I  avow  my  own  conviction  of  ins  ge- 
nius and  occasional  sublimity.    Handel's  indiscriminate  admirers, 
like  travellers  in  the  desert,  insist  upon  enumeratingevery  craggy  point 
that  peers  through  the  sand  as  the  apex  of  a  pyramid.     It  is  not  in  the 
disposition  of  the  powers  of  an  orchestra  that  Handel  can  ever  main- 
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tain  more  than  mediocritj,  and  erery  day  now  only  lerres  to  fiirther 
expose  the  folly  of  this  assumption'fbr  hini|  by  injudiclons  zeal  and 
blind  devotion.  If  A.  B.  will  look  through  Handet/s  Italian  Operas, 
I  shall  be  happy  in  coinciding  with  him  in  repeated  opportunities  of 
delight  and  praise  of  ^^  beauties  of  Handel/*  not  to  be  found  in  Dr« 
Clarke,  or  within  the  ken  of  many  staunch  Handelites,  whose  . 
knowledge  extends  to  the  Messiah,  a  few  scraps  from  Saul,  Sampson, 
Esther,  Judas  Maccabeus,  the  occasional  overture,  the  minuet  in 
Ariadne,  and  the  gavot  from  Otho. 

Your's  respectfully, 

A  QUERIST, 

P.  S.  **  Zitti  Zitti'*  of  Rossini  has  been  noted  for  its  perfect  resem- 
blance to  the  subject  of  one  of  H  a  ydit's  songs  in  the  Seasons,  More 
than  the  first  half  of  the  subject  is  borrowed  by  Haydn  from  himself, 
and  begins  a  sonata — No.  2  in  G,  op.  73. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Sir, 


X«[BRE  are  few  pieces  of  information  in  your  work  which  have 
given  me  more  pleasure  than  that  which  announced  the  approach- 
ing British  Concerts.  It  is  really  high  time  that  the  works  of  our 
best  native  composers  should  have  fair  plaj — that  men  possessing 
the  sum  of  musical  talent  which  they  enjoy,  should  at  least  make  an 
effort  to  assert  their  rank,  and  to  claim  the  station  which  they  un- 
questionably hold  in  the  musical  world.  Let  them  come  forward, 
not  as  mean  and  abject  supplicants  for  that  scanty  dole  of  public 
favour  which  is  asked  as  a  boon,  but  let  them  put  forth  their  strength 
fairly  and  unitedly,  unfettered  (if  possible)  by  internal  jealousies  and 
divisions,  and  I  feel  confident  that  they  will  not  fail  of  the  success 
which  they  deserve.  No  men  have  had  more  difficulties  to  contend 
with,  more  obstacles  to  surmount,  and  none  have  shewn  a  more  dis- 
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interested  and  ardent  lo^e  of  their  art.  The  caprice  of  singers,  and 
the  petty  interests  of  contending  musical  factions  have  been  arrayed 
against  them  ;  their  most  beautiful  compositions  have  been,  from 
these  and  other  causes,  kept  from  the  public  ear,  but  they  havenerer- 
iheless  gone  on  adding  to  the  stock  of  English  vocal  music  specimens 
of  part-writing,  which  n^  not  fear  comparison  with  their  great 
predecessors  Webbe,  Cooke,  and  Callcott.  I  think  there  never 
was  a  time  in  which  we  could  produce  a  greater  number  of  good 
glee  writers,  and  it  would  be  a  stain  upon  our  musical  taste,  if  their 
compositions  were  suffered  to  sleep  in  the  portfolios  of  their  authors, 
or  be  confined  to  the  gratification  of  here  and  there  a  select  knot  of 
glee  singers. 

I  have  said  that  our  glee  writers  have  to  contend  with  the  caprice 
of  singers.  I  remember  to  have  heard  "  Hence  all  ye  vain  delights^'^ 
sung  by  Mrs.  BiLLiNGTON,  Mrs.  Vaughan,  Goss,  Habrisokt, 
and  Bartleman— (I  forget  the  other  voice),  and  ^' Blest  pair  of 
sj/rensj*^  and  other  glees  of  a  similar  stamp,  <there  are  but  few  such) 
performed  by  the  same  voices.  But  now-a-days,  your  principal 
female  singer  seems  to  regard  such  music  as  beneath  her  notice.  A 
glee,  properly  so  called,  places  her  too  much  upon  a  level  with  the 
other  singers  of  it,  and  if  she  vouchsafe  to  lend  her  assistance  in  any 
composition  of  this  kind,  it  must  be  in  that  mongrel  thing — ^yclept  a 
harmonized  air.  I  shall  never  forget  hearing,  for  the  first  time, 
Mb.  Linley's  madrigal,  **  Let  me  careless ^^  in  which  Mrs.  Bil- 
LiNGToN  sang  the  treble.  The  sweet  flow  of  harmony,  the  warbling 
of  the  birds,  the  murmur  of  the  winds  which  it  describes,  the  melodi* 
ous  response  of  voice  to  voice,  and  of  part  to  part,  awakened  every ' 
musical  feeling  I  possessed.  I  went  home  but  to  dream  of  it — I  arose 
with  it  still  in  my  head — it  haunted  me^for  days,  for  weeks — nay, 
even  now  at  the  distance  of  years,  I  hear  the  melodious  chime  of  the 
voices  which  then  breathed  it.  Such  compositions  as  this  are  of  too 
awakening  and  too  high  a  tone,  to  gather  up  merely  the  crumbs  of 
applause  which  fall  from  the  pampered  fables  of  musical  epicures — 
they  are  music  in  its  finest  and  noblest  sense — music  not  only  for' the 
ear,  but  for  the  heart.  "  Blest  pairofsyrens^^  I  regard  as  one  of  the 
noblesf  combltiations  ^^  of  voice  and  verse,*'  and  yet  one  may  attend 
concert  after  concert,  even  those  which  are  professedly  roca/,  without 
hearing  it,  or  if  heard,  only  performed  by  second-rate  singers.  I 
have  assigned  the  petty  interests  of  contending  musical  factions  as 
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aiiotlicr  reason  why  good  glees,  and  especially  those  of  living  com- 
posers,  are  unheard  by  thepablic. 

Year  after  year  it  was  announced  in  the  scheme  of  Harrison, 
Bartleman,  and  Grbatorex's  concerts,  that  the  glees  of  some 
of  our  best  living  composers  should  be  brought  out,  and  year  after 
year  was  this  promise  broken.  "  A  gerCrous  friendships^''  with  atri- 
pie  choir,  and  "  Discord^  dire  Sisler^''^  continued  to  hold  their  place 
among  the  standing -dishes.  Let  me  not  be  supposed  to  undervalue 
these  glees,  the  last  especially,  they  are  worthy  their  great  author ; 
and  in  saying  that,  I  say  every  thing.  But  they  are  not  among  .the 
best  even  of  his  productions.  And  why  were  Horsley,  Spof- 
FORTH,  Evans,  Callcott,  and  Stevens,  kept  out  of  sight,  or 
rather  out  of  hearing?  One  glee  of  Spofforth's,  "  Marked  you 
her  eye^^  was  certainly  heard,  I  will  not  say  usque  ad  nauseam^  but 
heard  io  the  exclusion  of  his  other,  and  I  think  he  will  allow  me  to 
add,  better  glees?  I  presume  Mr.  Wm.  Knyvett  must  answer 
this  question*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  heire  the  petty  jealous- 
ies of  certain  individuals  operated  to  the  exclusion  of  the  composi- 
tions of  their  cotemporaries.  And  what  were  substituted  in  their 
place  ?  ,  A  flimsy  and  vapid  series  of  harmonized  airs.  The  same  re- 
mark may  be  made  with  regard  to  our  provincial  music  meetings. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  grandest  of  them  all — the  last  Birmingham 
festival*  What  English  vocal  music  was  selected,  as  worthy  to  rank 
in  the  same  bill  with  that  of  Mozart  and  Rossini  ?  One  glee  of 
Callcott's  and  one  of  Webbe's  were  certainly  to  be  found,  but 
Mr.  Greatorex^s  arrangements  appear  to  have  been  selected  as 
best  equal  to  sustain  the  character  of  English  music.  They  are  the 
principal  features  in  the  bills.  Three  of  them  occur  in  one  act.  Now 
is  it  any  wonder,  I  would  ask,  that  English  vocal  music  should  grow 
into  disrepute,  that  it  should  be  the  derision  of  foreign  singers  and 
composers,  when  we  see  **  The  Sequel  to  O  Lady  Fair^  arranged  by 
Mr.  Greatorex,"  placed  between  the  compositions  of  Gugliel- 
MI  and  Mozart  ?  You  have  heard  probably  of  breaking  a  butter- 
jEIy  upon  a  wheel,  but  think,  only  think  of  the  band  at  the  Birming- 
ham festival  being  employed  in  the  performance  of  "  The  Sequel  to 
O  Lady  FairlT^  There  is  another  circumstance  which  has  power- 
fully  tended  to  lower  the  character  of  glee  singing  in  the;  public  esti- 
mation, namely,  the  very  slovenly  and  inefficient  way  in  which  glees 
are  often  sung.    I  was  present  last  year  at  Mr.  Yauguan's  concert. 
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anil  also  at  Mil.  Bellamy's.  Now  these  are  two^lce  singers,  both 
nursed  and  cradled  in  the  school  of  English  music,  and  one  would 
have  imagined  that  at  their  concerts,  if  any  where,  the  public  might 
hear  a  good  glee  well  sung.  At  Mr.  Vauguan's  concqrt  the  first 
glee  was  "  Soft  Cupid,'*^  certainly  one  of  Tn  a  verb's  happiest  efforts. 
Mr.  Hawes,  Mr.  Vaughan,  and  Mr.  Bellamy,  were  the  per- 
formers. It  was  Vaughan  "  et  preterea  nihil."  Tlie  next  glee  was 
"  Great  Apollo^  strike  the  /yre,"  the  treble  parts  of  which  were  sung 
bj  Miss  Travis  and  a  boy,  the  quality  of  whose  voices  did  not  at 
all  blend,  added  to  which  the  boy's  tunc  was  very  uncertain.  At 
Mr,  Bellamy's  concert  I  anticipated  a  great  treat  in  the  perform- 
ance of  Callcott's  mngnificent  glee  "  Queen  of  the  vallej/^^  but  to 
my  dismay,  the  same  gentleman  who  took  the  alto  line  the  preceding 
week  in  "  Soft  Cupidj'^  undertook  here  to  sustain  the  second  base  ! 
You  may  imagine  what  sort  of  a  performance  it  was. 

Now,  taking  this  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  in  which  glees  are  sung 
at  the  London  concerts,  is  it  surprising  that  the  public  are  grown  in- 
different to  such  music  ?  Nay,  I  would  ask,  is  it  possible  for  any 
music  so  performed^  to  stand  its  ground  ?  Assuredly  not.  If  this  is 
the  best  style  in  which  glees  can  be  sung,  the  public  will  soon  be  tired 
of  hearing  them.  But  every  one  knows  that  this  is  not  the  fact.  It 
will  not,  it  cannot  be  believed  that  such  is  (lie  deplorable  dearth  of 
voices,  that  in  the  first  concert  ropm  in  thjs  metropolis,  one  man 
should  be  obliged  to  sing  both  counter-tenor  and  bass.  The  thing  is 
so  absurd,  that  no  one  will  credit  it  for  a  moment.  Whence  this  dis- 
reputable  state  of  things  has  arisen,  I  have  neither  the  means  nor  the 
inclination  to  enquire.  Wholly  unconnected  with  any  musical  ca- 
bals or  factions,  knowing  scarcely  an  individual  of  those  whose  nanies 
I  have  mentioned,  except  by  sight,  far  removed  from  the  possibility 
of  intercourse  with  any  of  them,  and  not  having  the  slightest  personal 
knowledge  of  a  single  glee  writer  of  the  present  day,  I  cannot  be 
biassed  in  these  opinions  by  partiality  or  prejudice,  by  a  desire  to 
decry  one  performer  or  composer,  in  order  to  serve  the  interest  of 
another.  I  see  only  what  lies  on  the  surface,  and  have  no  desii'e  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  wheels  and  springs  which  propel  the 
musical  machinery  of  London.  But  I  feel  for  the  reputation  of  En- 
glish music,  and  most  joyfully  do  I  hail  the  attempt  to  assert  its  claim 
to  rank  and  honour.  I  am  bound  also  in  gratitude  to  wish  the  pro- 
moters of  this  experiment  success.     The  works  of  IIorslcy,  Wal* 

c  2 
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MisLEv,  Evans,  SpoffoutHj  Attwood,  Bishop,  Bealb,  and 
Stevens,  have  added  considerably  to  the  sam  of  enjoyment  which 
my  life  has  contained.  I  will  not  attempt  to  name  individual  corn- 
positions,  but  to  all  of  them  I  am  grateful.  I  know  they  must  have 
laboured  in  that  department  of  their  art  to  which  I  have  chiefly  re^ 
ferred,  not  for  profit  but  for  fame.  Upon  the  fate  of  this  experiment 
hangs,  probably,  the  existence  of  glee  writing.  Men  will  not  per* 
severe  in  employing  their  talents  upon  that  for  which  the  public  cares 
nothing.  It  will  siak,  and  sink,  and  eicpire.  How  important  then 
is  it  for  the  effort  to  be  well  made,  for  the  choicest  materials  to  be  cuU 
led,  and  for  the  best  voices  to  be  allotted  to  their  performance,  if 
this  is  done,  I  think  littje  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  its  success,  but 
if  the  principle  of  exclusion  be  suffered  to  creep  in,  if  these  concerts 
be  made  a  vehicle  for  the  dbpla^  of  intrigue^  cabal,  and  jealousy, 
they  will  assuredly  faiU 

ANGLICUS, 
January  9901^  ISSS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR, 


ELEMENTS  OF  VOCAL  SCIENCE. 
Chap.  6,  Sec*  S.-^On  the  Formation  of  the  Voice. 

Xn  my  first  section  of  this  chapter  I  have  proceeded  only  to  the 
opening  of  this  very  important  department  of  art.  I  have  endea* 
voured  to  shew  the  pupil  how  to  set  about  acquiring  arid  adjusting 
tone  and  intonation  upon  certain  grounds,  and  I  have  laid  down  rules 
for  giving  the  power  of  sustaining,  swelling,  and  diminishing.  I 
have  begun  the  connection  of  tone  with  words,  and  I  have  just 
cleared  the  way  to  the  beginning  of  execution. 

I  must  now  observe  that  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  students 
to  whom  my  observations  are  addressed,  the  height  of  whose  aims  is 
so  wide  apart  as  to  tender  their  mode  of  pursuing  the  art  essentially 
different,  although  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  to  proceed 
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most  be  the  same* — It  is  in  the  degree  or  extent,  not  in  the  manner 
that  they.diflFer.  I  allude  to  the  amateur  and  the  professional  stu* 
dent.  The  one  seeks  to  solace  his  leisure  or  to  please  a  small  circle 
of  friends — the  other  to  raise  himself  to  fame  and  to  delight  and 
enchant  multitudes*  The  attributes  of  the  former  are  sweetness, 
polish,  and  expression,  earned  exactly  so  far  as  consists  with  the 
understood  reservations  of  private  society,  and  particularly  as  re- 
spects females — those  of  the  other  are  power  and  execution,  pushed 
to  their  utmost  po^ible  legitimate  extremities ;  the  voice  then  being 
the  agent,  must  of  course  be  (}ifferently  trained,  but  I  must  repeat 
the  difference  is  in  degree  not  principles. 

The  voice  will  naturally  acquire  volume  from  exercise,  and  the 
capital  circumstance  is  to  obtain  power  without '  diminishing  the 
excellence  of  the  tone,  either  as  respects  its  brilliancy,  richness, 
sweetness,  or  any  of  the  attributes  which  render  it  affecting  to  the 
hearer.  Singers  themselves  are  rarely  capable  of  ascertaining  the 
exact  point  when  polish  b  lost  in  the  attempt  to  attain  power. 

The  Toice  as  it  passes  through  the  mouth,  unquestionably  does 
not  make  the  same  impression  upon  the  auditory  nerves  as  when 
heard  from  without.  How  this  happens  I  do  not  pretend  to  ex- 
plain, but  of  the  fact  I  have  not  the  sligl^est  doubt*  Our  ideas  of  the 
exact  pitch  are  not  the  same  when  we  hear  our  own  voices,  and  when 
we  listen  to  sounds  from  other  sonorous  bodies— *that  it  is  to  say,  a  man 
shall  seem  to  himself  to  be  singing  in  accord  with  an  instrument, 
when  in  point  of  fact  he  is  a  little  too  sharp  or  a  little  too  flat ;  and 
until  we  are  instructed  by  practice  in  the  necessary  adjustment,  we 
are  always  liable  to  deceive  ourselves  in  this  essential  particular. 
Here,  therefore,  the  correcting  judgment  of  a  master  is  particularly 
required  in  the  outset,  for  once  impressed  with  erroneous  notions  in 
this  respect,  the  pupil  is  undone  for  ever. 

Some  exertion  is  always  necessary  in  practice  to  extend  the  com- 
pass and  enlarge  the  volume  of  the  voice,  but  especial  care  should 
be  taken  to  apportion  this  force,  if  so  strong  a  word  may  be  applied 
to  so  slight  an  action,  with;  the  utmost  caution.  The  efibrt  should 
be  so  gradually  made  as  not  io  seem  an  eflbrt*  No  one  but  the  stu- 
dent should  perceive  the  additional  stress  laid  upon  the  organ,  and 
even  the  student  should  be  scarcely  sensible  of  the  increase.  I  speak 
now  of  the  amateur* 
One  of  the  capital  tests  of  the  ability  requisite  to  make  a  profes- 
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sioaal  singer,  I  apprehend  to  be  sach  a  natural  structure  of  the 
organs  of  sound  as  vrill  sustain  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  contmual 
stress  from  the  necessary  practice.  There  must  be  superior  strength 
of  constitution  as  regards  the  general  health,  as  well  as  a  stronger 
construction  of  the  lungs  and  the  throat,  to  titan  individual  for  the 
immense  labour  that  in  various  ways  falls  upon  a  public  singer,  and 
particularly  upon  a  theatrical  singer.  Professional  students  must 
therefore  always  have  in  mind  the  end  for  which  they  practice,  and 
to  this  intent  must  address  themselves  to  the  pursuit  with  the  utmost 
energy  both  of  mind  and  of  organ.  They  must  set  about  the  thing 
in  earnest,  and,  in  whatever  stage,  must  endeavour  to  produce  the 
tUmosl  effects  of  which  they  are  capable.  The  judgment  of  the  in- 
structor is  here  principally  directed  io  stimulate  and  keep  alive  the 
flame,  for  if  the  pupil  breakdown  in  his  exercise,  as  they  say  of  the 
racers  at  Newmarket,  he  will  surely  never  be  equal  to  the  fatigue  of 
public  singing.  We  sec  that  theatrical  singers  will  not  only  go 
through  all  the  regular  business  of  such  a  character  as  Mandancj 
but  will  introduce  even  additional  songs,  beside  the  anticipated  and 
pleasing  labour  of  encores.  Nay,  after  this  they  will  frequently 
sing  at  private  parties  on  the  same  night.  Undergoing  all  the  fatigue 
of  changing  their  dress,  and  moving  from  place  to  place,  under 
extreme  variations  of  temperature,  and  all  the  ravages  of  late  hours 
and  continued  intellectual  excitement.  I  consider  therefore  ardent, 
severe,  laborious  exercise,  as  the  indispensable  trial  that  fits  a  pupil 
for  professional  life,  and  though  I  should  recommend  a  gradation 
of  practice  similar  to  that  to  be  observed  by  amateurs,  yet  he 
should  set  off  with  a  proportionate  vehemence,  and  the  professor 
should  not  be  liable  nor  be  allowed  to  be  daunted  by  long  and 
energetic  effort,  but  rather  be  trained  to  endure  it. 

I  believe  the  organs  of  the  throat  are  so  constructed  that  the  voice 
rarely  acquires  compass  at  one  extremity,  without  losing  or  impair* 
ing.thc  tone  at  the  other.  I  do  not  however  mean  to  say,  that  high 
notes  are  never  acquired  without  a  sacrifice  of  low,  or  that  immense 
increase  of  power  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  well-conducted  practice. 
But  I  think  it  seldom  happens  that  when  at  the  outset  the  voice  is 
incapable  of  reaching  or  touching  a  note,  when  the  pupil  has  been 
so  far  instructed  as  to  employ  his  throat  judgmatically,  I  think  it 
rarely  happens  that  such  a  note  is  afterwards  actually  gained,  without 
in  a  measure  detracting  from  the  power  or  quality  of  other  parts  of 
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the  tone.  It  is  therefore  mainly  consequential  to  ascertain  (be  actual 
compass  as  early  as  possible ;  and  to  adopt  such  a  mode  of  exercise 
as  the  faculties  of  the  pupil  shall  seem  to  require.  If  the  voice  is 
powerful,  round,  and  sweet  in  its  lower  tones,  (those  of  af  soprano  for 
instance  below  the  middle  C  of  the  piano  forte,)  it  will  then  probably 
be  right  to  consider  the  cultivation  of  the  tones  lying  from  C  to  G 
below,  as  the  natural  course.  If  on  the  contrary  the  notes  about  F 
and  G  above  are  good,  then  I  should  conceive  the  voice  may  be 
carried  upwards  with  the  best  effect.  The  same  rules  apply  (o  the 
different  species  of  male  voices.  Bases  usually  find  the  high  notes 
of  the  scale  D,  Eand  F,  those  which  need  the  greatest  share  of  atten- 
tipn.  Tenors  generally  experience  the  necessity  of  strengthening 
and  adjusting  the  natural  and  the  falsetto  at  their  point  of  junction. 
Females  not  unfrequently  have  a  break  in  the  voice  about  D,  E,  or  F 
above,  for  here  they  take  their  falsette;  and  when  the  fausse  note  is 
perceptible  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  assimilate  the  tone, 
or  otherwise  correct  the  imperfection,  which  is  most  commonly 
manifested  by  a  coarse  lone,  or  a  slight  deviation  from  the  pitch. 
In  this  case,  continued  sustaining  and  increasing  and  diminishing  of 
three  or  four  successive  notes  up  and  down,  taking  the  faulty  one  in 
the  middle,  is  the  best  mode  of  abating  or  obliterating  the  defect. 
AH  voices,  male  and  female,  should  pursue  the  same  regimen. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  intoning  a  note  is  not  the  sole  object 
of  a  singer,  and  that  the  mere  power  of  sending  forth  a  sound  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  a  note  in  the  voice.  The  singer  must  be  able  to  com- 
mand the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  t6ne,  and  to  speak  articulately 
upon  f^— these  are  the  circumstances  that  constitute  a  note  in^  the 
voice.  Excessively  high  notes,  such  as  E,  F,  and  6  in  altissimo, 
(to  which  BiLLiNGTON  could  reach),  are  indeed  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  because  such  very  acute  sounds  are  only  introduced  into  a 
passage  to  excite  surprise,  and  to  shew  a  peculiar  power.  They  do 
not  belong  to  the  general  qnalifications  of  common  nature  even  in 
gifted  artists.  But  to  be  able  to  begin  upon  a  note,  to  swell  or  dimi- 
nish it,  io  speak  upon  it,  to  use  it  with  others  in  a  passage  either 
legato  or  staccato — ^these  constitute  the  objects  of  attainmen(  in  ex- 
tending, strengthening,  and  cultivating  the  several  notes  of  which  the 
compass  is  composed.  Should  the  singer  be  unable  to  accomplish 
any  of  these  faculties,  by  so  much  the  note  is  imperfect. 

As  we  penetrate  into  the  mazes  of  execution  it  becomes  more  dif- 
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ficult  to  give  any  rules  in  words  for  the  direction  of  practice.  It  is 
a  Ycry  extraordinary  fact,  that  an  individual  wHl  catch  in  a  moment, 
from  hearing  a  thing  done,  that  which  he  neter,  by  the  force  of  his 
own  genius,  could  have  been  able  to  attain.*  The  power  of  execu- 
tion, which  in  the  sense  I  here  use  it,  means  the  performance  of  any 
rapid  series  of  notes  or  passages,  depends  very  much  upon  how  it  is 
set  about.  One  singer  will  be  able  tp  accomplish  the  object  much 
more  easily  by  forming  the  (one  in  one  way,  another  in  another; 
and  I  have  been  convinced  by  actual  experiment,  that  those  who 
have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  attain  facility  after  one  method,  have 
caught  it  in  another,  by  the  instruction  or  the  tuition  of  a  different 
master.  Singing  with  such  vocalists  as  Mrs.  Salmon  and  Signora 
CoRBi,  who  are  both  remarkable  for  the  facility  and  precision  of 
their  style  in  this  particular,  will,  I  am  persuaded,  convey  at  once 
lights  after  which  a  student  may  search  in  vain  without  such  aid. 
It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  momentous  concern  to  ascertain  in  what 
exact  position  of  the  organs  the  tone  is  produced  with  the  least  effort, 
always  having  regard  to  its  purity  and  beauty.  I  confess  I  doubt 
the  possibility  of  determining  this  by  any  known  formula.  It  must 
be  matter  of  experiment  and  experience.  The  best  method  once 
attained,  exercise  will  then  be  all  in  all ;  and  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
tensive practice  is  to  be  drawn  from  a  collection  of  ornaments.  But 
here*I  must  particularly  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  student,  that 
the  value  of  an  ornament  in  expression  depends  upon  the  velocity, 
the  tone,  and  the  accentuation — without  which  graces  are  mere  vocal 
instrumentation.  I  should  therefore  recommend  that  particular  at- 
tention be  given  to  the  mannei*  in  which  great  singers  execute  pas- 
sages— ^that  the  accent  be  marked — that  those  notes  in  the  series 
which  are  retarded  or  accelerated  be  especially  observed,  that  above 
all  the  quality  and  changes  of  the  tone  be  remarked — which  are 
softened,  which  enforced.  Pray  recollect  I  do  not  counsel  direct 
imitation— nothing  is  more  remote  from  my  intention — but  such  a 
general  notice  of  the  way  in  which  effects  are  produced  as  may 
enable  the  student  to  appreciate  and  apply  the  powers  he  himself 
possesses  in  the  best  manner.    For  this  reason  I  would  recommend, 

*  This  truth  very  curiously  applies  to  mimicry.  I  have  known  several  per- 
sons  who  would  never  have  conceived  themselres  capable  of  imitating  Rem- 
BLS,  Kean,  and  other  actors,  arrire  at  a  Tcry  fair  copy,  by  hearing  such  a 
man  as  Tatlor  or  Matthews. 
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where  it  U  practicable,  a  change  of  instroctors,  as  well  as  the  study 
of  composers  in  different  stjles.  Having  made  the  great  stjrle  the 
foundation  of  taste,  the  ornamental  may  be  best  cultivated  by  variety. 
Nor  is  any  thing  so  likely  as  to  preserve  the  student  from  the  dan* 
gers  of  direct  imitation. 

In  executing,  the  art  consists  not  so  much  in  getting  through  rapid 
combinations  of  notes  as  |in  exquisite  precision.  The  intonation  is 
the  capital  circumstance,  and  I  earnestly  point  regard  to  this  as  the 
primary,  essential,  indispensable  property.  To  this  end,  I  advise 
that  every  passage  be  first  tried  slowly  and  the  intonation  ^f(/. 
Then  let  the  progress  of  attaining  velocity  be  gradaally  accom- 
plished. Much  of  the  ease  will  depend  upon  how  far  the  octave  up 
and  down  has  been  successfully  practised.  I  observe  that  all  young 
singers  are  apt  to  make  their  semitones  too  wide — ^for  instance,  the 
second  degree  of  the  descending  diatonic  scale  b  a  dangerous  inter- 
val— a  pans  asinorufn,  at  which  many  stumble.  If  one  interval  is 
wrong  the  rest  generally  follow,  and  the  subsequent  series  becomes 
erroneously  formed.  Such  mistakes  roust  be  most  carefully  watched  in 
the  outset,  and  indeed  by  the  exercise  of  extreme  vigilance  upon  little 
points^  the  ear  contracts  an  habitual  accuracy,  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  cherished.  Nothing  is  so  bad  as  slovenly  execution,  and  to 
be  punctiliously  nice  is  absolutely  necessary  to  accuracy.  A  singer 
ought  never  to  be  satisfied,  for  I  have  never  heard  accomplishment  so 
perfisct  that  it  might  not  have  been  carried  further.  Catalani 
could  have  taught  Maba  much — Mara  could  perhaps  have  taught 
Catalani  more— and  if  we  could  have>estrained  Bbaram's  imagi- 
nation or  given  Yaughan  Braham's  fertility,  or  to  both  Harri« 
soN*s  tone  and  finish,  what  a  singer  might  have  been  compounded  ! 

A  power  of  sudden  transition-— of  throwing  the  whole  force  of  the 
voice  upon  a  single  note,  or  on  the  contrary,  of  attenuating  the  tone 
to  a  pianissimo,  is  one  of  the  faculties  which  it  is  abandantly  useful 
to  acquire.  The  application  of  this  mean  of  ejcpression  must  be  rega« 
laled,  like  all  the  rest,  by  the  judgment,  and  it  is  indeed  one  part  of 
the  elocution  of  singing — but  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  utility  of  ob-* 
taining  the  technical  facility  of  performance.  The  transitions  and 
contrasts  which  are  produced  often  upon  a  single  note  or  a  series  by 
its  employment,  frequently  constitute  the  entire  expression  of  a 
passage. 

It  is  now  become  necessary  for  me  to  recapitulate  the  points  of  the 
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design  I  hare  laid  down,  and  the  more  so  because  it  has  been  my 
aim  to  make  the  art  and  the  philosophy  of  the  art  more  amusing 
than  it  could  be  rendered  by  a  dry  treatise  composed  merely  of 
rules.  I  have  endeavoured  to  lead  the  student  gently  along,  and 
while  1  have  inculcated  principles  merely  technicaU  to  teach  him 
the  reason,  the  advantage,  and  the  pleasure  of  his  pursuit. 

My  retrospect  embraces  the  two  sections  into  which  this  chapter* 
is  divided.    The  objects  discussed  are  as  follow : 

1.  The  means  of  obtaining  the  tone  pi#re. 

S.  The  art  of  increasing,  sustaining,  and  diminishing  the  tone. 

3.  The  powMT  of  connecting  these  principles  with  the  vowels, 

4.  The  power  of  connecting  these  principles  with  Increased  motion 
of  the  voice,  through  the  first  rudiments  of  melody. 

5.  The  means  of  obtaining  a  shake. 

6.  The  mode  of  combining  these  principles  with  words. 

7.  The  means  of  increasing  the  volume  and  extending  the  com- 
pass of  the  voice. 

8.  The  training  the  organs  of  the  throat  to  endure  the  labour  of 
performance. 

9.  The  art  of  correcting  imperfect  note$  of  the  scale — of  strength- 
ening those  which  are  weak,  and  of  uniting  the  natural  and  the  fal- 
sette  without  a  break. 

10.  The  means  of  obtaining  facility  in  the  execution  of  divisions 
and  passages  and  ornaments,  and  of  adapting  them  to  their  several 
uses  in  expression.  ^ 

Such  are  the  acquirements  I  have  proposed  should  be  attained  by 
gradual  progression,  and  fixed  into  correct  habits  by  constant 
exercise. 

It  will  perhaps  be  objected  that  I  have  said  little  or  nothing  con- 
cerning the  art  of  reading  music  or  singing  at  sight,  as  it  is  called« 
— This  branch  I  consider  to  be  purely  technical,  and  to  be  supplied 
by  common  books  of  instruction.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  apparent 
omission  to  undervalue  its  necessity.  On  the  contrary  it  must  be 
considered  as  vitally  essential.  But  I  conceive  that  in  such  a  trea- 
tise as  this,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  recapitulate  details  which  are 
to  be  had  in  a  cheap  form  in  any  book  of  elementary  instruction. 
I  will  however  saj  a  few  words  upon  the  leading  principles* 

*  For  the  first  section  see  Vol.  4,  page  ^65* 
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No  part  of  a  student's  practice  should  be  entered  upon  without  a 
due  reference  to  time.  The  pupil  should  be  instructed  iu  the  dif- 
ferent measures,  in  the  names  and  value  or  duration  of  the  several 
notesy  and  in  the  method  of  beating  the  various  divisions.  While 
singing  even  the  simple  holding  notes  of  the  scale,  he  should  be 
made  to  beat  the  time.  He  should  never  be  allowed  to  omit  this 
indispensable  exercise,  and  it  should,  like 'all  the  rest,  be  rendered 
habitual. 

With  respect  to  "  hitting  distances,''  as  it  is  termed,  I  think  the 
old  method  ot  solfeggizing,  promises  the  most  important  and  speedy 
results.  This  method  is  founded  upon  the  power  of  association  ;  the 
syllables  Do,  re,  miy  fa^  sol^  la,  5f,  cfo,  are  allotted  to  the  d^rees  of 
the  octave ;  and  the  student  will  observe  that  the  syllables  Mi  and  si 
are  always  sung  upon  the  semitones,  that  is,  between  the  third  and 
fourth  and  seventh  and  eighth  degrees  in  the  succession  of  the 
diatonic  scale.  The  practice  of  constantly  calling  the  notes  by  these 
syllables  and  changing  their  position  as  the  key  changes,  fixes  the 
sounds  and  the  syllables  together  in  the  memory.  This  is  the  prin-^ 
ciple,  and  I  think  it  is  the  most  certain  and  therefore  the  best.  As 
an  auxiliary  to  reading  music,  to  copy  it  has  been  recommended  as 
accustoming  the  eye  to  embrace  many  notes  at  once,  and  the  mind  to 
apprehend  their  construction.  The  Italians,  however,  forbid  its 
being  pursued  for  any  length  of  time  together,  as  sitting  to  write, 
they  saj,  is  apt  to  contract  the  chest,  particularly  in  youth,  while 
the  growth  is  not  yet  completed. 

My  observations  are  now  I  find  drawing  rapidly  to  a  close.  There 
remain  one  or  two  important  divisions  to  treat  of,  and  another  essay 
or  two  will  probably  conclude  all  that  can  be  said  upon  the 
^^  Elements  of  Vocal  Science"  by 
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design  1  hare  laid  down,  and  the  more  so  because  it  has  been  my 
aim  to  make  the  art  and  the  philosophy  of  the  art  more  amusing 
than  it  could  be  rendered  by  a  dry  treatise  composed  merely  of 
rules.  I  have  eudeavoured  to  lead  the  student  gently  along,  and 
while  1  have  inculcated  principles  merely  technical^  to  teach  him 
the  reason,  the  advantage,  and  the  pleasure  of  his  pursuit. 

My  retrospect  embraces  the  two  sections  into  which  this  chapter* 
is  divided.    The  objects  dbcussed  are  as  follow : 

1.  The  means  of  obtaining  the  tone  pt/re. 

S.  The  art  of  increasing,  sustaining,  and  diminishing  the  tone. 

3.  The  powMT  of  connecting  these  principles  with  the  vowels. 

4.  The  power  of  connecting  these  principles  with  Increased  naotion 
of  the  voice,  through  the  first  rudiments  of  melody. 

5.  The  means  of  obtaining  a  shake. 

6.  The  mode  of  combining  these  principles  with  words. 

7.  The  means  of  increasing  the  volume  and  extending  the  com- 
pass of  the  voice. 

8.  The  training  the  organs  of  the  throat  to  endure  the  labour  of 
performance. 

9.  The  art  of  correcting  imperfect  note^  of  the  scale — of  strength- 
ening those  which  are  weak,  and  of  uniting  the  natural  and  the  fal- 
sette  without  a  break. 

10.  The  means  of  obtaining  facility  in  the  execution  of  divisions 
and  passages  and  ornaments,  and  of  adapting  them  to  their  several 
uses  in  expression.  ^ 

Such  are  the  acquirements  I  have  proposed  should  be  attained  by 
gradual  progression,  and  fixed  into  correct  habits  by  constant 
exercise. 

It  will  perhaps  be  objected  that  I  have  said  liltle  or  nottiitig  con- 
cerning the  art  of  residing  music  or  singing  at  sight,  m  it  m  called* 
— This  branch  I  consider  to  be  purely  iechnicnl,  aud  to  be  tii|ipUeiI 
by  common  books  of  L[i$triictyBM|  do  not  mean  by  thiii  apparent 
omission  to  undervalue  its  i^^^H  On  the  conirai^'  it  muii  be 
considered  as  vitally  e§scny^^^^Vl  conceive  ihat  in  jsttcb 
tise  as  this,  it  is  unnecesf^^^^^Blo  recapUuUite  t^^* 
to  be  had  in  a  cheap  t^^^^Ky  book  of  dr' 
I  will  however  say  a  §^P^^^pon  the  le 
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No  part  of  a  student's  pradiee  sbogld  be  estered  .p»»  voIm*  a 
due  reference  to  time.  The  paptl  thcold  be  ixo^Ojid  ix  im  dS' 
ferent  measures,  in  the  names  and  lalne  or  dzmiiit  ic  u«  ir»»ral 
notesy  and  in  the  method  of  bea;!^^  vut  Taricis  f --rfiiaia-  'W  ^  1^ 
singing  eyen  the  simple  boldkg  mata  cc  zhis  ica.V-  ic  sLatuii  >f 
made  to  beat  the  time.  He  sLockl  Brwr  bt  i^i«viii  ii  im.t:  U-n 
indispensabk  exercise,  and  il  Uroc'^;  Lie  i—  :^c  7=5"-  »  tko^xskl 
habitual. 

With  respect  to  ^  hitticz  di^aace^."*  »  i  i»  '.frmcL  I  u.iiii  :uc 
old  method  ok  solfi^gizine)  pcDniics  'iit  nest  azirsr^'^  inii  tjOEij 
results.  This  method  isfbuKied  ••»«  *'iif  ps-w^c  aairnriiw. :  lu^ 
syllables  Do,  re^wdjfoj  uij  fa,  si,  db,  are  i^soef  ii  lae  fienea  ic 
theoctave;  aad  the sladeat  will obaenRC'aiiti^tf Ija^^Jf.  aaC  x 
are  always  sung  apon  the  seaitoaes,  thit  is,  \xtmvtm  tie  lusi  aid 
fourth  and  seventh  aad  eighth  d^rees  ia  iiut  maxmumt  ni  -att 
diatonic  scale.  The  piactice  of  coo^Uu'lj  ^^ryy  Hue  im^k^  W  3ar 
sylhbles  and  changing  their  positioa  as  tbe  hey  r^asr-gnL  a»  tie 
aoanda  and  the  syllables  together  in  the  meoory.  7\»  m  -fir  !■»- 
ciple,  and  I  think  it  b  the  most  oeitaia  aa 
an  auxiliary  to  reading  mastc,  to  copy  it  1 
accustoming  the  eye  \o  embrace  many  notes  at  oaocaK  frans:  i- 
apprehend  their  construction.  The  ItaluM,  hap-i^  jcnn:  il 
being  pursued  for  any  length  of  time  togelkz.  m  «^«y  ii  iPTii. 
they  saj,  is  apt  to  contract  the  chat,  firtwiilir,  £  ^«b.  -ri^ 
the  growth  is  not  yet  completed. 

My  observations  arei  now  I  find  Ami^fmaSt^zn  zm^  T  '^ 
remain  one  or  two  important  dirisiaBS  t#  tac  a:  ^tLmmm^-  ^^ms- 
or  two  will  probably  conclude  al  i«  vm  w-  mm.  ^m-  «jr 
<^  Elements  of  Vocal  Scibsce*'  bw 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, 

Jl  am  in  the  habit  of  pcf  using  every  book  that  coaies  in  my  way, 
which  I  think  likely  to  contain  any  instruction  or  amusement  upon 
the  subject  of  music,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  this  habit  I  happened 
this  day  to  take  up  a  late  number  of  the  new  Edinburgh  Quarterly 
Review  (that  for  April,  182S),  in  which  I  found  an  article  which  upon 
au  attentive  perusal  excited  no  small  portion  of  my  respect^  mingled 
with  indignation.  My  object,  Sir,  in  thus  addressing  you  is  to  make 
a  few  brief  observations,  (in  a  more  equitable  spirit  I  trust  than  that 
article  discovers)  upon  the  manner  and  matter  of  <'  Memoirs  of 
Music,"  page  506  of  the  Review  in  question*  In  doing  this  I  shall 
not  pretend  either  to  the  profundity  of  knowledge,  the  superior  taste, 
the  consummate  skill,  or  the  peculiar  Ubarality  which  the  writer  of 
that  article  endeavours  to  make  his  readers  believe  he  possesses.  But 
as  a  member  of  a  profession  allowed  by  much  abler  men  than  himself 
to  be  both  innooent  and  useful,  I  cannot  consent  to  remain  sUent 
while  he  traduces,  not  only  the  profession  at  large,  but  the  most 
distinguished  ornament  of  it  in  particular.  He  seems  indeed  to 
be  one  of  those  pedantic  amateurs  that  are  sometimes  met  with  in 
the  world,  who  imagine  that  because  they  have  received  a  classical 
education,  and  in  consequence  are  deeply  versed  both  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  they  musi  from  that  ctrcumstanoe  alone  be  superior  in  every 
other  department  whether  of  literature  or  science  to  which  they  may 
condescend  to  turn  their  attention,  and  they  look  down  with  a  most, 
contemptuous  indifference  upon  the  less  educated  but  not  less  indus- 
trious artist,  because  he  being  so  wrapt  up  in  the  study  of  his  parti- 
cular art,  or  whatever  may  conduce  to  perfection  in  it,  his  time 
does  not  permit  him  to  acquire  those  higher  and  more  distinguished 
branches  of  literary  knowledge  which  the  amateur,  having  nothing 
else  to  attend  to,  is  enabled  to  follow  up*  The  article  which  this 
writer  pretends  to  review  is  onejDn  Music,  in  Dr.  Brewster's 
Encyclopaedia,  and  he  ^eU  out  by  telling  us,  that  *^  nearly  all  of  the 
most  elaborate  and  important  writings  on  the  history,  the  theory,  and 
the  practice  of  music,  have  been  produced  by  foreigners."    This, 
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although  it  be  true  in  the  main,  is  rather  an  unfortunate  adnusion 
on  his  part)  as  it  iavoWes  his  own  essay,  and  destroys,  according  to 
his  own  statement,  any  importance  which  unthinking  persons  might 
but  for  that  have  been  induced  to  lay  upon  it.    After  this  display  of 
his  importance  we  come  to  this  writet^ 8 humility^  for  a  little  further  on 
he  says,  "  there  are  not  more  than  three  or  four  persons  in  Great 
Britain,  who  have  sufficient  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of 
music,  sufficient  general  information  and  sufficient  delicacy  of  musi- 
cal taste,  to  enable  them  to  compose  any  thing  like  an  original  trea- 
tise on  musical  art  and  science."    It  is  gratifying  to  the  world  to 
know  that  he  is  one  out  of  that  ^^  three  or  four,"  for  in  a  note  on  the 
next  page  we  have  the  following  caution — *'  we  beg  our  readers  to 
keep  in  mind,  that  not  a  ward  of  out  pages,  either  in  large  or  small 
type,  has  been  furnished  to  us  by  any  of  the  three  French  writers 
aboTe  mentioned,  nor  by  Bubnbt,  nor  by  the  author  of  the  his- 
torical  sketch   now  before   us."     Having  thus  endeavoured  to 
establish  the  conviction  in  our  minds  that  he  is  one  of  these  extra- 
ordinarily gifted  persons,  he  goes  on  to  state  that  it  is  his  intention 
(amazing  condescension  I)  ^'  to  fill  up  some  of  the  blanks  left 
in  the  history  of  mnsic  and  correct  some  mistakes  into  which  musical 
writers  seem  to  have  fiiUen."    It  b  a  pity  that  he  did  not  apply  a 
portion  of  his  conectives  to  the  egr^ious  blunders  and  mistakes  that 
I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  point  out  presently  in  his  ^<  original 
treatise."    Candour  obliges  me  to  acknowledge  that  the  dissertation 
which  follows  shortly  after  the  above  observations  is  both  learned 
and  amusing^-and  I  agree  with  the  opinion  he  has  promulgated  re- 
specting our  notions  of  the  music  of  ancient  Greece,  to  which  indeed 
every  person  of  common  sense  must  submit,  that  it  is  absurd  to  judge 
of  the  state  of  music  in  Greece  by  the  incorrect,  mutilated  fragments 
of  hymns,  odes,  &c.  ^^  which  have  been  variously  interpreted,  by 
different  authors,  from  the  Greek  characters  of  musical  notation  ap- 
pearing in  the  MSS."    And  to  bring  the  case  home  to  ourselves, 
<<  would  it  not  be  bard  if  the  present  state  of  music  in  Great  Britain 
were  to  be  judged  of  some  thousand  years  hence,  from  two  or  three 
mutilated  fragments  of  church  chants,  perhaps  of  the  rudest  kind, 
supposing  all  other  music  destroyed  ?    The  description  of  the  Hindu 
Septaca  is  new  to  me,  and  I  was  much  pleased  with  his  account  of 
the  different  instruments  of  antiquity.    Having  said  thus  much,  it 
will  be  evident  that  I  do  not  object  to  this  writer's  <<  tcmtise  on 
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account  either  of  bis  want  of  learning  or  research. — My  principal 
causes  of  complaint  against  him  are  two— Ist,  for  speaking  disiespect- 
fuUj,  and  with  unnecessary  harshness,  of  my  professional  brethren, 
thereby  tending  to  bring  them  and  their  art  into  contempt  and 
disrepute— 2dly,  for  depreciating  the  ^labours  of  that  excellent  his- 
torian  of  music,  Da.  Bubney,  wherever  an  opportunity  occurs, 
and  endeavouring  to  erect  himself  as  his  superior  both  in  taste  and 
knowledge.  Wiienever,  Sir,  a  man  takes  up  his  pen  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  aiding,  by  bis  lucubrations,  the  cause  of  any  art  or 
science,  he  should  be  particularly  cautious  that  in  displaying  his 
own  skill  he  does  not  vilify  the  members  of  the  profession,  who  be  it 
remembered  have  been  the  means  of  raising  it  to  that  point  of  perfec- 
tion, which  it  has  attained  by  their  practical  labours,  more  than  even 
the  theorist  or  historian  could  hope  to  accomplish  by  their  hypo- 
theses or  mere  matter  of  fact  narrations. 

The  obnoxious  passage  upon  which  I  found  my  first  charge  is 
sht)rt  but  pithy,  and  as  biting  (to  use  a  common  phrase)  as  the  writer 
^could  possibly  wish,  if  he  but  proved  what  he  asserts  at  page  529 — 
see  the  following  (after  mentioning  his  ^^  regret,"  to  find  that  the 
author  of  the  article  in  Brewster*s  Encyclopoedia  bad  contented 
himself  with  following  Burnbt.) — ^^  We  respect  and  esteem  Dr. 
BuRNEY  for  many  reasons,  and  among  others,  because  he  was  a 
cleoer  and  well'informed  and  very  industrious  man,  far  different  from 
the  common  class  ofprofessional  musiciam*^  If  this  b  not  a  libel  on 
the  profession  I  never  saw  one,  and  moreover  will  agree  to  waive  the 
privilege  and  protection  of  the  law,  and  allow  it  not  to  be  libellous, 
if  this  writer  can  satisfactorily  prove  the  truth  of  it.  I  believe  the 
profession  in  general,  Mr.  Editor,  consider  themselves  under  many 
obligations  iot/ou  for  the  liberal  and  generous  spirit  you  have  shewn 
in  numerous  instances  to  them  and  their  productions,  and  for  your 
anxious  endeavours  to  raise  their  characters  in  the  estimation  of 
society.  You  have  given  instances  of  musicians  not  only  accom- 
plished but  well-informed,  amiable  and  virtuous  in  the  relations  of 
private  life ;  the  truth  of  these  I  could,  amongst  a  number  of  other 
persons,  corroborate  were  it  necessary — and  it  is  too  much  to  submit 
to  the  haughty  contemptuous  denunciation  of  any  anonymous  writer, 
which  would  go  nigh  to  make  the  rest  of  the  world  believe  we  are 
all  a  set  of  idle  fools,  fidlers,  and  strummers.  You  will  excuse  my 
speaking  rather  warmly  on  this  subject,  but  each  individual  must 
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consider  he  is  to  hare  bis  portion  of  the  general  odium,  and  be 
swept  away  in  the  flood  of  this  imperious  person^s  displeasure.  In 
the  name  then  of  musicians  at  large,  I  call  upon  this  writer  to  bring 
forward  his  proofs  of  the  idleness^  ignorance^  and  stupidity  of  any  re- 
spectable professor,  either  metropolitan  or  provincial"* — and  in  their 
name  1  throw  down  the  gauntlet,  and  dare  him  to  the  task*  More- 
orer,  the  next  time  he  steps  out  of  his  proper  beaten  path  to  insult, 
in  the  smallest  degree,  all  or  any  of  the  arlistaTto  whose  class  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  belong,  he  shall  find  that  there  are  still  left  among  us 
some  that  are  sufficiently  cleoerj  zteU-informed^tLnd  industrious  enough 
to  chastise  him  for  his  conduct.  Let  him  confine  himself  to  the 
exposition  of  the  yet  unexplored  remains  of  ancient  music,  and  en- 
deavour, with  propriety  and  candour,  to  advance  the  cause  of  our 
<<  heaven  born*'  science,  and  every  sensible  musician  will  improve 
by  and  applaud  his  labours;  but  he  must  not  imagine  we  shall  view 
bim  with  other  than  the  eye  of  caution  and  distrust,  when  he  o£fers 
us  instruction  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  endeavours  to 
wound  us  with  the  sharply-pointed  dart  of  contempt 

The  other  charge  I  have  against  this  writer  is  the  indifierent  and 
contemptuous  manner  he  indulges  in  when  speaking  of  Dr.  Burket 
a  man  who  all  his  life  through,  spent  his  valuable  time  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  best  interests  of  music.  I  question  whether  this  person 
who  affects  to  look  down  upon  our  historian  will  ever  arrive  at  one- 
tenth  part  of  his  erudition,  taste,  or  judgment.  It  may  be  perfectly 
true  that  Dr.  Burnet  and  himself  differ  upon  many  points,  but 
this  by  no  means  proves  that  the  Doctor  is  zprong — on  the  contrary, 
I  should  infer  that  when  a  man  so  anxious  and  so  unremitting  in  the 
'  cause  of  music,  who  had  spent  health,  wealth,  and  time  for  forty 
years,  with  every  advantage  of  connexion  and  opportunity — when 

*  As  to  the  industry  of  the  common  class  of  musicians  I  can  tell  him  that 
many  among  us  are  patterns  for  imitation. — I  know  one  professor  who 
walks  twenty  miles  to  attend  a  school  in  Kent,  and  a  late  worthy  friend  of 
mine,  through  his  laborious  exertions  to  supjjorta  large  family,  absolutely 
expired,  from  excesive  fatigue,  at  the  door  of  the  Hanover-square  Concert 
Room,  as  the  verdict  of  the  Coroner's  Jury  corroborated.  There  are  not 
many  who  can  ever  know  the  slavish  lives  that  some  musicians  lead,  for  if 
they  possess  any  talent,  the  mind  is  on  the  constant  work  when  teachmg- 
and  frequently  the  only  relaxation  to  a  day  of  labour  in  this  way,  is  a  night 
of  hard  playing  at  some  of  thtf  theatres  or  concert  rooms.  I  have  proved 
a  negative  to  his  first  assertion ;  let  this  writer  therefore  bring  evidence  in 
support  of  the  other  two — I  defy  him. 
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such  a  mnat  gires  an  opinion  upon  any  subfect  relating  to  our 
science,  I  should  feel  more  inclined  to  regulate  mine  by  his^  than  by 
that  of  the  anonymoas  writer  in  the  new  Edinburgh  Quarterly 
Review- 
It  is  quite  arousing  to  see  the  careless  indifference,  the  perfect  non* 
chdance  with  which  this  person  speaks  of  ijie  historian  of  music, 
page  529,  (immediately  following  the  obnoxious  passage  I  have 
before  quoted)-— ^<  We  do  not  think  that  the  worthy  Doctor*s  au- 
thority is,  OB  every  point,  beyond  all  question  ;**  then  comes  the 
sakoj  ^^  although  his  history  of  music  if  the  best  we  have  in  the 
English  language^  and  is  very  much  indebted  for  its  excellence  to 
the  labours  of  continental  writers."  How  obliged  we  ought  to  be 
for  this  piece  of  information.  This  kind  of  recommendation  and 
condescending  patronage  is  really  quite  insuiferable;  it  reminds 
one  of  a  similar  line  of  conduct  which  is  adopted  by  illiterate 
conceited  people,  who,  having  sprung  from  nothing,  and  rising  a 
little  in  the  world, -turn  with  an  ineffable  smile  of  conceited  con* 
dcscension,  to  some  modest  but  superior  person,  and  say,  *^  never 
fear,  I'll  patronize  you— -don't  be  cast  down,  a  word  from  me  will 
do*  your  business  young  man."  Every  opportunity  that  he  can 
procure  is  adroitly  laid  hold  of  to  hwer  the  Doctor  in  our  es- 
timation, but  truly  without  any  effect.  In  a  note,  page  52S, 
speaking  of  the  Chinese  manner  of  notation,  he  says,  '*  we  must 
say*  we  think  the  Greek  method  of  notation  has  been  misunder- 
stood and  misrepresented  in  many  respects,  and  also  that  Da. 
Burnbt's  jokes  and  sneers  (in  iYnitation  of  Burette  and  others) 
in  \m  vague  guessings  respecting  the  rhythmical  resources  of  Greek 
melody,  were  not  only  unworthy  of  him,  but  founded  upon  narrow 
viewsy  and  prejudices  adopted  by  him  from  other  writers,"  &c.  &c. 
Upon  my  word  this  is  a  most  lofty  and  dogmatical  personage — it 
must  be  a  high  misdemeanour  in  any  one,  no  matter  what  his  talents 
and  acquirements,  to  attempt  a  joke  upon  any  subject  that  he  is 
writing  about.  The  poor  Doctor  would  have  been  completely  lock- 
jawed  if  he  had  been  prevented  from  having  his  harmless  jest,  by 
word  of  mouth,  as  be  is  here  by  act  of  pen.  I  have  heard  that  the 
Cham  of  Tartary  does  not  permit  any  one  to  smile  or  langh  in  his 
presence,  but  this  gentleman,  this  Great  Mogul  among  musicians, 

*  How  a  sense  of  duty  urges  this  man  on  ! 
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^mvAA  tie  up  ei^cn  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts,  and  the  innocent  mer- 
riment that  is  so  natural  at  times  to  all  of  us.  I  devoulij  trust  he  is 
not  in  the  confidence  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  for  if  he  should  be, 
-who  can  tell,  that  in  the  contemplated  revision  of  the  criminal  code, 
it  may  not  be  made  penal  to  joke  upon  the  ancient  Greek  rhythmus ! 
without  a  certificate  of  qualifications  and  leave  frotn  this  modest, 
humble,  protecting  writer  of  the  New  Edinburgh  Quarterly  Review!! 
Before  I  conclude,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  notice  of  those  few 
extraordinary  mistakes  before  mentioned,  and  such  mistakes  as  I 
should  have  imagined  no  one  but  a  complete  novice  in  harmony 
could  possibly  have  made.  I  would  ask  your  readers.  Sir,  whether 
from  the  following  sentence  they  should  consider  the  person  who 
gravely  puts  it  forth  to  us,  entitled  to  any  respect  as  a  teacher  of 
harmony,  leaving  out  of  the  question  the  monstrous  absurdity  it  en* 
genders  against  common  sei)se,  without  which  no  one  can  become  a 
competent  instructor  in  any  art.  Page  514  he  says,  ^^  We  shall 
merely  observe  ^  en  passant*  that  if  people  whom  we  reckon  absolute 
barbarians  (how  rightly  we  shall  not  say,)  such  as  the  Russian  pea- 
sants, and  especially  the  Cossacks,  are  accustomed  to  sing  together 
in  different  parts  as  if  instinctioely !  and  to  produce  very  pleasing  ef- 
fects by  this  kind  of  natural  harmony,  we  do  not  thiilk  it  quite  fair  to 
consider  the  ancient  Greeks  as  a  people  too -brutish  and  ignorant  to 
be  able  to  conceive  and  perform  a  very  agreeable  harmony  of  their 
own."  We  here  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  far  a  man  can 
go  in  supporting  his  favorite  hypothesis.  I  was  not  aware  before  I 
read  this  passage  what  transcendant  abilities  those  enlightened  gen« 
tlcmeu  the  Cossacks  possessed  in  that  most  difficult  department  in 
the  whole  range  of  Tocal  science,  ^^  sipging  efiectively  in  diflerent 
parts" — nor  could  I  have  believed  so  wonderful  a  thing  existed  but 
for  the  testimony  of  ^<  some  British  officers,'**  which  in  the  mind  of 
this  writer  puts  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt.  Every  one  must  regret 
that  they  did  not  proceed  further  in  the  business,  and  obtain  from 
these  sciectific  barbarians  (I  beg  their  pardon  for  the  term)  copies  of 

♦  The  confirmation  of  this  statement  is  ingeniously  brought  about  in  the 
note — "  some  British  officers  have  assured  us  of  the  fact ! ! 

Dr.  Clarke,  the  most  learned  and  enlightened  traveller  who  has 
visited  Russia,  ffives  a  pleasing  account  of  the  general  superiority  which  the 
Cossacks  exhibit  over  the  Russians,  but  ^e  does  not  notice  the  existence  of 
this  pretended  faculty  in  that  people,  which  if  it  did  really  exist  could  hard- 
ly have  escaped  his  scrutiny  and  research. 
VOL.   y.     MO,    XVII,  E 
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these  s^me  pieces  of  the  <^  Polyodic  Order,"  vhich  irhen  seen  is   ' 
London  would  have  put  to  the  blush  all  those  ignorant  musicians^ 
who  after  years  of  labor  and  practice  endeavaur  to  become  respect- 
able  ^'  part  singers/'    What  would  become  of  such  people  ^s  th« 
Yaughans,  the  Sales,  the  KNYVETTSy  the  Sprays,  and  the  Stb- 
VEN80N8,  if  the  Cossacks  should  come  over  and  settle  in  London  oi 
Dublin  ?    I  tremble  to  think  of  the  consequences.    I  have  always 
thought  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  be  thoroughly  grounded 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  harmony  before  a  person  could  by  any 
means  be  enabled  to  take  his  part  ^^  effectively"  in  glees  and  other 
pieces  of  a  similar  species,  and  that  until  this  knowledge  was  obtained 
^'  singiqg  in  parts"  must  become,  from  the  ignorance  of  the  persona 
engaged  in  it,  ^^  mere  sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing."    I  now 
deplore  my  former  error,  since  I  find  the  same  effects  are  to  be  pro- 
duced by  instinct  alone,  that  we  Englbh  ignoramuses  endeavour  to 
produce  by  the  union  of  talent  and  industry.    In  another  place  our 
writer  in  dilating  upon  the  merits  of  the  Egyptian  music*  says,  ^^  the 
Egyptian  performers  are  muck  mptrior  to  our  own  in  the  peculiar 
volubility  with  which  they  execute  certain  chromatic  and  enharmo^ 
passages."    From  the  authors  whom  he  quotes,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  guess  at  the  similar  degree  of  scientific  knowledge  they  and  him-* 
self  possess,  as  not  being  very  great,  when  such  assertions  are  made 
and  the  world  is  expected  to  bow  down  to  them.    This  failcied  su* 
periority  of  the  Egyptians  over  us,  I  affirm  to  be  a  mistake.    Agaia 
at  page  521  he  says,  ^^  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  accomplished 
men  that  England  ever  produced  expresses  himself  as  follows  with 
respect  to  oriental  music :  ^  the  Hindu  system  of  music  has,  I  t»e» 
lieve,  been  formed  on  truer  principles  than  our  own,  and  aU  the  skill 
of  the  native  composers  is  directed  to  the  great  object  of  their  art,  the 
natural  expression  of  strong  passions ;'  and  he  adds  ^  nearly  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Arabian  and  Persian  systems."    Now  that  either 
the  Hindu  or  Persian  systems  are  even  equal  to  ours  I  deny,  and  un- 
til ^<  some  British  officer"  shall  shew  me  specimens  of  their  treatises 
and  compositions  superior  to  our  best  writers  and  composers,  must 

*  The  same  traveller  also  visited  Egypt,  and  mentions  having  heard 
those  females  who  are  appointed  to  sing  (or  shout)  at  festivals  and  burials, 
Ulalalala  and  UIulululu,  &c.  "  the  former  by  ascending  the  latter  by  de- 
scending notes  in  continued  cadence"— perhaps  it  is  these  ladies  whom  our 
Reviewer  would  have  us  believe  are  so  expertly  enharmonic. 
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ever  firmlj  adhere  to  this  opinion. — ^^  Be  less  arrogant  in  yonr  pre- 
tensions, and  more  cautious  in  your  conduct,"  was  the  advice  given 
by  a  nobleman  to  one  of  his  proud  but  profligate  sons ;  and  this 
advice  I  would  seriously  recommend  to  our  writer's  consideration. 
Not  content  with  depreciating  the  merit  of  Dr.  Burnet's  History, 
it  b  thought  spirited  by  this  person  to  find  fault  with  poor  Rous- 
seau's Dictionary,  which  he  says,  **  is  very  incorrect.'*  What  a 
pity  it  18  that  conectness  is  not  dboays  to  be  found  in  this  ^<  memoir 
of  music,"  that  is  intended  to  throw,  such  a  refulgent  light  upon  the 
karmonie  horizon.  How  much  better  it  woald  have  been  if  he  had 
taken  the  same  pains  to  correct  and  make  perfect  his  own  ^  treatise," 
that  he  took  with  these  two  works,  which  will  remain  as  classical 
books  of  reference  to  all  real  musicians  when  the  stream  of  oblivion 
shall  have  washed  away  his  production  and  my  animadversion  upon 
it.  Without  any  other  motive.  Sir,  than  a  wish  to  see  ny  profes* 
skmal  brethren  leflpectfiiUy  treated,  have  I  intraded  these  observa- 
tions upon  yottr  notice.  In  respect  to  Dr.  Burnet  I  trust  this 
writer  will  endeavour  better  to  appreciate  him.  Let  him  remember 
that  to  ^^  respect  our  superiors"  is  one  of  the  first  maxims  of  a  sen- . 
sible  well-educated  mind.  I  shall  have  my  eye  upon  him— <he  had 
better  be  cautious  how  he  ^<  beards  the  lion  in  his  den ;"  he  may 
teadi^  but  he  shall  not  insult  us  with  impunity  so  long  as  my  hand 
can  wield  even  the  stump  of  a  pen* 

I  am,  dear  Sir^  your's  truly, 

F.  W^  H. 
JrOmd^  AttguH  10l»,  18M. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, 

J.  HERB  is  no  circumstance  attending  music  that  at  this  time  of  day 
inspires  so  much  astonishment,  as  the  very  little  attention  that  has 
been  given  in  this  country,  to  the  supremacy  which  the  faculties  of 
the  understanding  take  in  our  prosecution  of  art.  To  look  back  is 
really TvonderfuU  Till  Sir  J.  Hawkins*  and  Da.  BuftNBY  wrote, 
the  history  of  music  was  never  collected.  Scarcely  a  single  tract 
illustrating  the  intellectual  principles  and  agency  had  appeared  except 
Dr.  Brown's  Essay — Avison's  on  Expression — and  Brown'^b  on 
the  Italian  Opera;  and  up  to  the  commencement  of  your  Review,  the 
English  treatises  were  purely  scientific  or  purely  technical  ;  the  phi* 
losophy  of  the  art  was  untouched,  except  perhaps  in  a  few  desultory 
essays,  which  were  scattered  here  and  there,  and  which  therefore 
gained  little  notice,  permanency,  or  effect. 

.  Now,  Sir,  if  I  was  asked  what  makes  the  great  musician  or*the 
distinguished  amateur,!  should  say,  mind-— which  perhaps  you  and 
your  readers  will  be  likely  to  tell  me  is  only  another  term  for  genius 
or  aptitude.  No  matter— be  it  so.  I  leave  the  disquisition  concern- 
ing  the  nature  of  this  subtle  principle  to  metaphysicians;  my  pre- 
sent purpose  is  to  speak  of  one  of  its  properties  only  and  its  applica* 
tion  to  our  art — namely,  of  enthusiasm. 

I  shall  just  venture  so  far  beyond  the  limit  I  have  laid  down  to 
myself  as  to  suggest— 'that  genius  implies  intellectual— ^aptitude, 
physical  power — the  quality  I  speak  of  accompanies,  but  is  not 


*  I  haTC  been  often  struck  with  the  slight  and  unfrequent  mention  that  is 
made  of  this  historian  of  music  comparatiTely  with  Dr.  Burney,  when  in 
point  of  fact  Hawkins  is  as  much  superior  to  Burnet  in  research,  learning, 
and  accuracy,  as  one  man  can  he  to  another.  Hawkins  did  not  bring  down  his 
history  to  so  late  a  period  as  Burnet,  nor  did  he  write  in  so  easy  (that  is  so 
loose)  a  style,  and  consequently  there  was  not  so  much  to  furnish  out  the  conrersa* 
tion  of  the  day.  But  Sir  John's  ei^dition  has  not  had  fair  justice,  neither  has 
he  had  the  credit  which  belongs  to  him  for  being,  as  he  undoubtedly  was,  the 
original  planner  of  the  design  of  giWng  a  history  of  music,  and  the  inventor  of 
the  method  both  historians  have  pursued. 
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|eniu8.  It  must  ha>rever  always  be  the  attendant  Tirtne  that  inspires 
such  a  prosecntion  of  study  as  leads  to  eminence — it  may  be  the 
attendant  yice  that  leads  the  student  into  all  manner  of  extrava- 
gances, and  makes  a  fool  of  him*  Whether  enthusiasm  be  a  good 
or  a  bad  quality,  must  in  short  depmd  on  the  checks  and  balances 
it  meets  with  from  other  facultiesy  on  the  developement  of  other 
organs,  as  the  phrenologists  would  determine^  but  without  it,  there 
can  be  no  efficient  love  or  cultivation  of  art* 

We  are  certainly  arrived  at  a  pitch  of  civilization,  when  any  at* 
lainment  short  of  real  and  great  excellence  is  scarcely  pleasing,  and 
seldom  praised — ^when  mediocrity  is  hardly  endured,  when  every 
thing  below  mediocrity  is  scouted*  One  does  it  is  true,  often  hear 
in  the  drawing-rooms  both  of  London  and  elsewhere,  amateurs  who 
have  not  reached  this  degree  of  acquirement— but  what  follows— few 
Ksten,  and  most  of  those  who  do,  the  moment  they  can  whisper  their 
contempt,  seldom  suffinr  the  opportunity  to  pass.  The  musical  per- 
former wants  in  this  respect  the  advantage  which  belongs  to  the  art 
of  design-— the  sister  accomplishment.  An  amateur  artist  can  lay 
his  drawing  by  the  side  of  the  copy,  and  the  eye  instantly  perceives 
any  deficiency.  Not  so  the  linger  or  the  player.  I  will  venture 
boldly  to  assert  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  can  form  even  a  tolerable 
judgment  of  what  they  themselves  do.  As  a  proof  of  the  truth  of. 
this  remark,  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  singers  to  pride  them* 
selves  the  most  upon  what  they  execute  the  worst — and  all  are  to  a 
certain  degree  enamoured  of  their  own  performances.  This  is  really 
very  unfiMrtnnate  in  every  soise,  and  when  an  age  is  arrived  at  the 
height  oniB  is,  it  is  the  source  either  of  disappointment  and  disgust, 
or  of  drawing  upon  the  object  continued  ridicule  and  contempt,  or 
what  is  worse^  maudlin,  maukish  pity. 

There  are  few  people,  Mr.  Editor,  who  wbh  to  sit  down  quite 
undistinguished.  Some  there  are  who  are  content  with  the  delights 
derived  from  knowledge,  but  even  this  is  a  little  selfish,  and  tliere  is 
a  wide  distance  betwixt  ostentatious  display  and  the  pleasure  of 
pleasing,  though  little  between  not  having  and  not  using  that  all- 
coveted  art.  Now  then,  Sir,  to  come  to  my  point.  It  seems  to  mc 
desirable  that  any  one  who  aspires  to  the  distinction  of  having  re- 
ceived a  polite  education,  must  cultivate  some  one  pursuit  with  par- 
ticular energy ;  language,  design,  or  music  for  instance;  for  from  one 
of  these,  distinction  is  generally  drairO|  and  esjiecially  by  females; 
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this  enetgf  k^lkB  etthMmm^  wiUioiitirhiQii  I  tepoit  theteliB^ 
ejgicient  lore  ot  cultivation  <if  afU 

The  general  notion  I  set  oUt  witb  vheii  I  bc^n  to  fraaie  this  papev, 
waS)  that  it  might  be  useful  to  discuss  the  necessity  for  this  inteasiob, 
this  concentration  of  the  mindi  to  the  objects  of  our  art,  and  the  means 
by  which  it  might  be  ^gendered,  nourished,  matured,  and  directed. 
I  believe  that  the  excitability  which  is  its  foiiadationi  resides  very 
much  in  natural  temperament;  at  least  it  giadttates  according  to. 
physical  structure.  This  aptitude  must  be  tht  f  aide  and  must  in- 
struct the  observer,  when  it  is  needful  to  ^icotiriige,  when  repiess>.* 
The  means  of  perfection  in  music,  when  patiently  pursued  upon 
judicious  principles,  is  of  all  othet  aooomi^lishments  ibe  most  dry 
and  titesome*  fitriln,  Hv^rn^  strtim,  or  todt|  toot,  toot,  or  do  re  mi« 
hour  after  botti^  day  bfter  day,  Afford  so  little  reclMlioB^  that  ao 
wonder  the  poev  chiU  flq;s»  Nothing  btft  enthusiasm  kept  up  genef 
rally  by  cinmmstances  not  inheiuttt  m  the  art  itself,  ^ver  can  oonduct 
to  excellenee*  The  first  thing  then  is  to  raise  the  idtaa  in  the  mind  of 
the  student,  that  labour  is  to  confer  futuie  ddlight^-<to  shew  this  by 
instances  of  those  who  have  attained  the  objeet— by  rewarding  in- 
dustry with  ocoasional  praiae-^»and  by  allowing  occasional  exhibitions 
to  judicious  petsons,  who  have  temper  and  motive  enough  to  listan 
and  to  take  an  interest  Practice  must  be  of  aecessity  the  load  to 
acquisition ;  but  this  toad  should  be  enlivened  and  strewed  with  sueh 
flowers  as  conversation  and  the  literature  of  the  art  and  the  aociety 
of  accomplished  musicians  present  Where  these  stimufamts  cannot 
be  applied  in  conjunction  with  the  ordinary  asethod  of  tuitiott,  let  no 
one  hope  to  raise  and  keep  alive  that  generous  lame  that  kads  the 
student  forth  and  leads  him  on  thiough  the  barren  and  the  desert 
places.  We  must  endeavour  to  raise  and  chartti  by  a  mirage  until 
the  prospect  really  smiles. 

These  few  and  short  hints  will  I  trust  be  useful  to  instructors  and 
to  parents  who  have  not  devoted  much  attention  to  the  philosophy 
of  tuition.  MoDe  than  half  the  force  of  their  lessons  will  be  gained 
by  inculcating  and  demonstrating  as  they  go  along  the  ends  as  wdl 
as  the  means.  What  an  individual  cannot  eflisct,  many  may  carry 
into  execution.  Hence,  Sir,  the  necessity  where  music  is  an  object,  for 
musical  literature,  musical  associates,  musical  conversation,  musical 
exercises.  The  French  have  their  musical  sotreer,  the  Italians  their 
aeademie^  and  why  should  not  the  English  have  nmsiaU  oistmblksf 
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which  might  partake  of  the  natare  though  they  do  not  rise  to  the 
title  and  form  of  a  concert^  and  at  the  same  time  diffuse  the  advan- 
tages both  of  practice  in  the  art  and  discussions  of  its  principles. 
1  earnestly  recommend  to  amateurs  to  assemble  in  this  way  at  each 
other's  houses,  and  to' musical  peofde  it  would  afford,  I  venture  (o 
say,  at  the  smallest  possible  expence,  delight  and  improvement.  I 
should  like  to  hear  that  in  every  town  of  fair  magnitude,  a  night  was 
appointed  fbr  musical  people  thus  to  drop  in  and  take  their  chance 
for  an  evening  of  practice  or  conversation,  or  both.  ^  Come  ai  seoen, 
go  ai  efeveiff,*'  as  a  musical  Doctor  of  Medicine  is  said  to  inscribe 
over  his  chimney-piece,  might  be  the  rule,  or  any  other,  to  put 
people  at  their  ease  and  to  produce  participation  of  pleasure  and 
iostrnction. 

Professors  in  particular  should  endeavour  to  establish  such  evenings 
aimongst  their  friends  and  pupils. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  firiend,  and 

A  PROPAGANDIST. 
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j\lucH  as  the  English  historians  of  music  have  done,  tbej  have 
yet  left  mach  incomplete.  Embracing,  like  the  earliest  possessors 
of  all  subjects,  the  strongest  points,  thej  have  rapidly  passed  over  all 
that  did  not  appear  to  them  of  sufficient  interest  to  occupy  a  promi- 
nent place  in  their  great  works.  It  is  therefore  necessary  ijo  any  thing 
approaching  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  history  of  our  art,  and  especi- 
ally of  the  later  ages,  that  the  omitted  particuhrs  should  be  indus- 
triously gathered  and  the  chasms  filled  up.  With  this  view  it  is 
our  intention  to  collate  foreign  works  with  our  English  writers,  and 
to  collect  the  information  we  find  scattered  abroad,  into  one  compact 
form ;  and  we  have  taken  the  School  of  Naples,  so  celebrated  for  the 
genius  it  has  produced,  for  our  first  essay.  We  do  not  promise  the 
erudite  reader  either  much  novelty  or  all  that  can  be  brought  for- 
ward ;  but  we  flatter  ourselves  with  the  hope  that  we  shall  present 
such  a  relation  as  may  satisfy  the  general  enquirer,  and  leave  little 
to  be  sought  except  by  the  curiously  minute.  We  shall  from  time  to 
time  follow  up  our  design,  till  we  have  completed,  so  far  as  we  may, 
that  which  the  English  historians  have  left  unfinished. 


Naples  has  in  all  times  particularly  cultivated  the  musical  art.  In 
the, middle  ages,  although  it  experienced  the  &te  of  the  rest  of  Italy, 
tlie  yoke  of  the  barbarians,  it  remained  longer  in  the  power  of  the 
Emperors  of  the  East,  who  encouraged  the  arts.  Composers  of  un- 
equal merit  wrote  for  the  church,  and  these  compositions,  adapted 
to  Greek  or  Latin,  were  used  by  either  church.  In  the  1 1th  century 
Cardinal  Albebic,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  monks  of  the 
convent  of  Montcassin,  had,  as  well  as  Frederic  II.  Manfred  his 
son,  and  Robert  of  Anjou,  increased  by  his  writings  and  example 
a  taste  for  music.  King  Robert,  the  friend  of  Petrarch  and  of 
letters,  was  not  less  addicted  to  music,  which  he  studied  under  the 
celebrated  Marchetti,  his  chapel  master.  Philip  db  Caserta 
was  distinguished  at  the  same  period  and  in  the  same  Court* 

Under  Ferdinand  the  First,  of  Arragon,  music,  although  cuiti- 
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Valed  wUfa  all  the  avdour  iospiied  by  a  delightful  art,  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  foreign  roasters.  At  this  period  the  cfaapel  of  the 
Popes  and  the  courts  of  the  Italian  Princes  were  filled  with  Flemish 
singers.  The  compositions  of  the  musicians  of  Flanders  were  per- 
formed throughout  Italy^  aad  such  was  their  reputation,  that  Tivc- 
toB  arrived  at  Naples  from  Belgium,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  tliat 
school  which  has  since  prodnced  the  best  masters  of  Italy.  In  this 
work  he  was  assisted  byGAENsaius  and  Framchinus  Gatvu- 
mus,  Idihineae.  The  latter  was  a  profound  theorist,  and  thought 
superior  to  Tinctor.  He  pubUshed  several  still  celebrated  theo- 
lelical  works,  and  died  in  15S0.  Many  Greek  works  on  music  were 
at  this  period  translated  into  Latin,  and  the  first  dictionary  of  the 
art  was  edited  by  Tiwctor.  Many  original  works  were  also  written 
on  this  subject. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  music  in  Naples  received 
theassbtance  of  several  foreign  profisssors.  The  celebrated  Orlando 
Lassos,  bom  in  Belgium,  was  appointed  master  of  the  King^s  Pala- 
tine chapel,  and  produced  eflSN^ts  which  redoubled  the  musical 
enthusiasm  of  the  Neapolitans.  At  this  period  were  successively 
founded,  without  the  assistance  of  Government,  (onr  collies  or  con- 
servatories of  music.  The  first  was  established  in  15S7,  and  entitled 
Santa  Maria  de  Loretta :  females  were  admitted,  who  lived  in  a 
separate  eslaUishment.  In  1565  the  two  schools  were  separated. — 
The  second  conservatory  was  that  of  I  poveri  di  Christo,  founded  1589, 
and  suppressed  1715.  The  third  was  entitled  La  pieta  de'  Turchini, 
founded  in  1583,  suppressed  for  a  time,  and  re-established  in  159S, 
The  fourth  of  these  establishments  bears  the  name  of  San  Onofrio, 
founded  in  1583. 

It  must  however  be  allowed  that  music,  still  in  its  cradle,  had  all 
the  weakness  and  imperfections  of  childhood.  The  Enigmi  del 
canto  were  much  celebrated,  but  they  served  only  to  render  the  study 
more  difficult.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  theorists  and  practical 
musicians  employed  themselves  in  subtle  divisions  of  the  scale,  and^ 
visionary, pursuits  after  the  Greek  genera.  Pibtro  Cbrovi,  born 
alBergamo^  but  a  pupil  of  one  of  the  new  conservatories,  produced 
miieh  improvement  in  musical  instruction,  by  his  book,  entitled  Re- 
gole  del  canto-^NapIes,  1609.  In  short,  every  thing  announced  the 
morning  of  that  day  which  was  to  illuminate  the  triumphs  of  melody. 

The  first  of  the  Neapolitan  composers  whose  talents  are  remark- 
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able,  is  the  Prince  orVEKosA,  who  was  born  in  the  16lh  centary, 
and  (lied  in  1614.  His  father,  perceiving  him  to  display  even  in  his 
early  years  a  most  lively  disposition  for  music,  placed  him  under 
the  care  of  Pompomics  Nbnna,  the  author  of  several  didactic 
works  on  the  art.  The  studies  of  the  Paince  of  Venosa  were  as 
learned  as  the  times  would  permit,  and  on  their  completion  he 
founded  an  academy  in  his  palace,  with  the  view  to  spread  and  per- 
fect the  taste  for  music.  His  own  compositions  were  madrigals,  the 
style  then  most  cultivated,  and  in  which  he  surpassed  his  rivals. — 
These  madrigals  produced  the  greatest  effect,  not  only  in  Naples,  but 
in  all  Italy ;  the  enthusiasm  they  excited  was  so  powerful,  that  the 
performers  declared  they  would  neither  sing  nor  play  any  other 
music  than  that  of  the  Prince  of  Venosa.  His  modulations  have 
been  said  to  be  learned,  pure,  natural,  and  expressive,  but  Or. 
Burnet  disputes  their  title  to  this  praise. 

A  composer,  known  under  the  name  of  Curti,  appeared  after  the 
Prince  of  Venosa.  He  was  blind,  and  not  only  seconded  by  his 
talents  the  advancement  of  melody  in  Naples,  but  contributed  to  the 
perfecting  this  School  by  his  works  and  scholars. 

Two  dialogues  on  music  by  LuiGi  Dentice,  a  Neapolitan  gentle* 
man  in  1554,  give  some  idea  of  a  concert  in  Naples  at  that  period. 
Oneof  the  interlocutors  describes  a  performance  at  which  he  had 
been  present  at  the  palace  of  Donna  Giovanna  o'Arragona. 
He  says  the  performers  were  most  perfect  musicians,  and  sung  in 
a  wonderful  manner.  It  appears  that  the  vocal  performers  were 
accompanied  by  a  band,  and  each  sung  to  his  own  instrument. 
"  There  are  few  musicians,"  says  the  author,  "  who  sing  to  their 
instruments  that  have  entirely  satisfied  me,  as  they  have  almost  all 
some  defect  of  intonation,  utterance,  accompaniment,  execution  of 
divisions,  or  manner  of  diminishing  and  swelling  the  voice  occa- 
sionally ;  in  which  patticulars  both  art  and  nature  must  conspire  to 
render  a  performer  perfect." 

The  name  of  Salyator  Rosa  has  been  hitherto  little  known,  as 
connected  with  music :  he  set  his  own  cantatas,  the  melody  of  which 
as  well  as  the  poetry,  is  superior  to  that  of  the  age  which  gave  them 
birth,  and  they  are  heard  with  as  much  pleasure  as  surprize.  They 
have  been  fortunately  found  in  a  collection  of  ancient  Italian  compo* 
sitions,  several  of  them  written  by  his  own  hand. 

Alessandro  Scarlatti  was  born  at  Naples  in  1650.    The  name 
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of  bis  master  is  unknown,  but  the  reputation  of  Carissimi,  who 
then  flourished  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  school,  having  reached 
Naples,  Scarlatti  thought  it  right  to  repair  to  the  metropolis  of 
the  arts,  and  to  hear  the  compositions  of  this  master,  in  order  to  form 
his  style  on  so  great  a  model,  and  to  profit  by  Carissimi's  in- 
structions, Scarlatti  was  the  greatest  harp  player,  of  his  day. 
By  the  aid  of  this  instrument  he  sought  to  introduce  himself  to  Caris- 
Sim.  The  stratagem  succeeded,  and  the  most  sincere  attachment 
was  the  effect.  Real  talent  knows  not  envy.  Carissimi,  in  ex- 
change for  the  delightful  airs  composed  and  performed  by  Scar* 
LATTi)  revealed  to  him- the  secrets  of  his  art.  Scarlatti  aug- 
mented these  acquirements  by  the  learning  and  experience  afforded 
by  travel.  Instead  of  returning  to  Naples  he  visited  the  theatres 
and  masters  of  Bologna,  Florence,  and  Yenice^  at  which  latter  city 
he  analysed  the  principles  of  the  art  as  he  had  done  at  Rome. 
From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Vienna,  whose  rising  school  promised 
future  greatness  to  Germany,  when  it  should  have  been  visited  and 
enlightened  by  the  masters  of  Italy.  In  this  city  he  made  the  first 
essay  of  his  talents  for  composition,  and  his  theatrical  and  sacred 
works  were  alike  successful.  On  his  return  to  Naples,  he  baited  at 
Rome,  where  he  composed  several  operas  as  a  testimony  of  gratitude 
for  his  favorable  reception  on  his  first  visit  to  this  city ;  they  were 
received  with  transport. 

He  arrived  at  Naples,  and  possessed  of  talents  ripened  by  science 
and  experience.  Scarlatti  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  coun- 
try, and  applied  himself  not  only  io  the  production  of  numerous 
sacred  and  profane  compositions,  but  also  to  the  regeneration  of  the 
Neapolitan  school,  by  the  best  principles,  the  best  regulations,  and 
the  most  perfect  methods  of  instruction. 

Until  the, time  of  Scarlatti,  the  overture  to  an  opera  consisted 
of  meagre  bbligatosymphony,  produced  by  a  certain  regular  routine, 
and  frequently  in  bad  taste.  Scarlatti  reformed  this  department 
of  the  opera,  and  established  it  less  upon  the  form  than  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  work  itself,  making  it  a  species  of  musical  prologue 
or  programme  of  the  action ;  he  informed  it  with  truth,  images^  and 
melody. — He  perfected  the  obligato  or  accompanied  recitative,  and 
invented  the  introduction  of  the  da  capo  or  ritomel  of  the  symphonies 
into  recitatives  of  strong  passion,  which  before  his  time  was  neither 
practised  nor  known  bj  the  Italian  composers* 
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Da.  BuBNET  says,  ^^the  most  voluminous  and  most  original  eom* 
poser  of  cantatas  that  has  ever  existed  in  any  country,  to  which  my 
enquiries  have  reached,  seems  to  have  lieen  Alessandbo  Scae* 
LATTi.  Indeed  this  roaster's  genius  was  truly  creative,  and  I  find 
part  of  his  property  among  the  stolen  goods  of  all  the  best  compoeen 
of  the  first  forty  or  fifty  years  of  the  present  century"— (1790.)— 
*<  The  violoncello  parts  of  many  of  these  cantatas  were  so  excellent, 
that  whoever  was  able  to  do  thcro  justice  was  thought  a  supernatural 
bring." 

Although  the  modulation  in  the  cantatas  is  sometimes  crude  and 
unnatural,  yet  they  are  never  without  some  beauty.  Durante,  a 
pupil  of  ScABLATTi,  afterwards  arranged  several  of  them  as  duets  of 
greait  learning.  Sacchini,  when  teaching  at  the  conservatory  of 
L'Ospedaletto  at  Venice,  at  the  end  of  each  lesson  respectfully 
kissed  the  book  which  contained  them*  Scarlatti  is  said  to  have 
composed  near  a  hundred  operas,  besides  oratorios  and  two  hundred 
masses.  His  invention  was  so  fertile,  and  his  application  so  intense, 
that  he  composed  with  greater  rapidity  than  his  copyist  could  write. 
La  Prindpessafedek  is  generally  cited  as  his  best  dramatic  produc- 
tion. The  Italians  speak  of  him  as  the  glory  of  the  art  and  the  chief 
of  composers.  Hassb  said  of  him,  that  in  point  of  harmony  he  was 
the  greatest  master  of  Italy.  In  1725  Quahtz  saw  him  at  Naples, 
where  he  was  still  composing  for  the  church,  and  played  extremely 
well  on  the  haVp,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age. 

Gbistofako  Garbsani  was  bom  at  Naples  in  1655,  and  appointed 
organist  to  the  Chapel  Royal  there  in  1680.  His  duets  and  trios 
are  his  only  works  now  known.  '  The  latter  are  solf<?ggi  or  exercises 
for  the  voice  on  the  intervals  of  the  scale,  and  are  inserted  by  M. 
Choron  in  his  ^^Principes  decomposition  des  Ecoles  d'  Italic,"  who 
there  declares  that  the  solfeggi  of  Gabesani  ought  to  be  used  in 
every  school  for  singing. 

DoMBNico  Giszi  was  bom  at  Arpino,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
In  1680|  and  died  at  that  capital  in  1745.  He  was  a  celebrated 
singer,  and  in  17S0  founded  a  school  of  singing,  in  which  he  formed 
the  famous  Comti,  surnamed  QizziZhho  in  honour  of  his  master. 
The  lepatatioo.of  Gi2zi  as  a  composer  is  purely  traditional,  as  none  of 
his  works  are  now  existing. 

Great  talents  are  not  often  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  and 
except  virtue  nothing  is  less  hereditary  than  genius.    It  is  however 
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among  masicians  that  a  firther  most  frequently  transmits  his  abiKties 
io  bis  children,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  family  oTCovpbkim  in  France 
and  that  of  Mq|iART  and  Bach  in  Germany.  The  posterity  of 
BcAaLATTi  also  present  this  phenomenon. 

DoMBirico  Scarlatti  was  born  in  1888)  and  inherited  the 
talents  of  his  father.  He  was  less  his  pupil  than  his  successor,  and 
imitated  him  in  his  conduct  as  weH  as  in  his  productions.  While  a 
yoofh  he  studied  under  Francbsco  GAsvABiiri,  then  a  composer 
and  excellent  harpsichord  player  at  Rome.  As  soon  as  his  musical 
studies  were  completed,  he  visited  the  schools  of  Italy  and  particularly 
that  of  Venice  in  1709,  which  had  become  the  riral  of  Naples.  After 
having  observed  the  progress  of  thb  school,  Scarlatti  did  not 
fear  to  try  bu  strength,  and  he  was  supported  by  the  applause  of  the 
public  and  the  approbation  and  esteem  of  the  cognoscenti ;  never  was 
success  less  contested.  Scarlatti  sought  the  friendship  of  the 
masters  of  the  Venetian  school,  and  became  acquainted  with  H  arobl, 
who  although  a  German,  was  considered  as  an  Italian  in  Venice, 
where  be  studied  his  art.  Scarlatti  became  so  attached  to  this 
composer  who  then  held  the  rank  in  Germany  that  his  fkther  had 
occupied  in  Italy,  that  he  follow'ed  him  to  Rome,  profiting  by  his 
counsel,  advice,  and  even  by  his  conversation.  He  only  quitted  him 
to  repair  to  Portugal,  where  he  was  engaged  at  court  as  chapel 
master.  He  composed  operas  and  sacred  music  at  Lisbon,  which 
were  as  successful  as  those  produced  at  Venice. 

DoMBNico  Scarlatti  quitted  Portogual  in  1726,  and  made 
jorae  stay  at  Rome,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Qu  antz.  At 
Naples  his  compositions  for  the  theatre  and  the  church  obtained  the 
unanimous  approbation  of  his  countrymen — ^less  for  the  double  con- 
sideration of  the  memory  of  his  father  and  the  afiectioh  which 
attracts  us  towards  an  artist  bom  in  the  same  spot  as  ourselves,  than 
for  the  real  merit  of  works  which  united  science  with  taste,  and  culti- 
vation with  genius. 

Hassb,  known'by  the  title  of  II  Sassone,  the  Saxon,  was  then  study- 
ing atNaples,  and  witnessing  the  success  of  Domenioo  Scarlatti, 
itoUcittfdand  obtahied  his  fnendship;  he  was  heard  to  say,  fifty 
years  after,  that  no  composer  had  ever  greater  enthusiasm  and  taste 
for  his  art.  His  reception  was  the  same  wherever  he  appeared.  He  ^as 
engaged  by  the  Court  of  Madrid,  and  first  appeared  in  the  opera  of 
Merape.    Besides  being  appointed  master  of  the  royal  chapel,  he 
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became  teacher  of  the  harpsichord  to  the  Queeoi  on  which  he  partiT 
cuhirly  excelledf  as  well  as  on  the  harp. 

The  style  of  this  composer,  which  was  formed  on  that  of  his  father, 
was  grand  and  majestic*  His  modulations  in  his  compositions  for 
the  church  had  nothing  of  the  monotonous  austerity  of  the  ancient 
chants,  and  his  theatrical  productions  possessed  the  art  of  expressing 
with  truth  and  grace  the  emotions  and  sentiments  of  the  soul.  He 
alsd  composed  for  the  harpsichord,  and  his  lessons,  dedicated  to  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  were,  according  to  Bcrney,  ^Hhe  wonder  and  de- 
light of  every  hearer  who  bad  a  spark  of  enthusiasm  about  him,  and 
could  feel  new  and  bold  effects,  intrepidly  produced  by  the  breach  of 
almost  all  the  old  and  established  rules  of  composition." 

The  first  of  the  pupils  of  Albssandro  Scarlatti,  who  presents 
himself,  after  his  son,  with  all  the  advantages  of  talent  and  genius 
united,  is  Nicolo  Porpora,  born  at  Naples  in  1689.  He  was  placed 
at  an  early  age  under  his  great  master,  and  by  his  rapid  progress 
proved  himself  worthy  of  the  care  and  lessons  of  such  an  instructor. 
He  left  the  conservatory  rich  in  all  the  principles  and  gifts  of  the 
school.  After  the  example  of  his  master,  he  commenced  by  travel- 
ling, and  gave  Ariane  e  Teseoy  his  first  opera,  at  Vienna  in  1717,  with 
spch  success,  that  it  was  performed  in  the  theatres  of  Venice  in  17S7, 
and  London  in  1734,  The  suffrages  of  one  of  the  first  Courts  of 
Germany,  and  those  of  a  public  enthusiastically  devoted  to  music, 
encouraged  Porpora  to  fresh  and  greater  efforts.  His  first  work 
was  acknowledged  to  possess  force,  originality,  depth,  and  that  inspi- 
ration which  incessantly  invents  and  creates,  but  which  is  not  always 
accompanied  by  perfection.  In  17S6  he  gave  his  opera  of  SifacCj  at 
Venice;  but,  less  fortunate  than  at  Vienna,  his  success  was  contested 
by  those  rivalries  which,  when  not  continual  and  inflexible,  are 
userul  rather  than  prejudicial  to  genius — but  if  they  assume  the  hate- 
ful garb  of  envy,  they  retard  if  not  destroy  its  progress*  Leonardo 
Vinci,  a  classical  composer  of  whom  we  shall  shortly  have  occasion 
to  speak,  was  at  Venice  at  the  same  time  with  Porpora,  and  repre- 
sented Ills  opera  of  Ciro  at  another  theatre,  which,  either  from  its 
greater  merit,  or  frpm  the  superiority  afforded  by  a  more  dramatic 
subject,  met  with  better  success  than  that  of  Porpora  ;  but  the  lat- 
ter did  not  consider  himself  defeated.  His  ardour  increased,  atid  by 
a  succession  of  operas  given  in  the  same  city,  the  Venetians  were 
enabled  to  appreciate  his  talents  as  they  deserved*    He,  in  his  turn. 
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obtained  that  applause  which  had  been  before  granted  to  Leonardo 

YlNCI.       . 

Satisfied  with  this  triumph  Porpora  left  Venice  for  Dresden, 
where  his  growing  reputation  had  preceded  him,  and  where  he  was 
engaged  by  the  Elector  as  master  of  his  chapel,  and  singing  master  to 
the  Electoral  Princess,  Marie  Antoinette.  Dresden  is  the  Naples 
of  Germany  as  far  as  regards  music.  Porpora  was  therefore  incited 
to  make  a  brilliant  display  of  his  abilities,  which  was  particularly 
necessary,  as  Basse,  the  Saxon,  menaced  him  with  even  a  more 
formidable  rivalry  than  that  he  had  experienced  from  Vinci  at 
Venice.  He  exerted  all  his  courage  and  wrote  several  operas,  which 
were  represented,  and  saw  his  efforts  and  his  works  crowned  by 
the  applause  of  the  court  and  the  public,  notwithstanding  the  repu- 
tation and  the  presence  of  his  rival.  He  even  obtained  a  second 
victory,  not  less  flattering  than  the  first.  He  presented  to  the  public 
bis  pupil,  ihe  young  and  beautiful  Mingotti,  who  became  one  of 
the  greatest  singers  in  Europe.  He  opposed  her  with  success  to 
Faustina,  the  celebrated  wife  of  Hassb,  who  had  long  been  unri- 
valled in  Germany,  Italy,  and  England. 

In  I7SS  Porpora  was  engaged  by  the  English  nobUity  to  com* 
pose  for  and  direct  an  Italian  opera  they  had  establbhed  in  opposition 
to  Handel.  But  the  genius  of  Porpora  failed  in  its  competition 
with  that  of  Handel.  His  efforts  were  neither  unworthy  of  his 
courage  or  abilities,  but  he  could  not  resist  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
and  although  assisted  by  the  great  Farinelli,  his  operas  were  heard 
with  an  indifference  which  almost  amounted  tocontempt.  Porpora 
therefore  quitted  England  and  returned  to  Italy ;  but  such  was  his 
disappointment  at  the  reception  he  had  experienced,  that  he  ceased 
to  compose.  He  was  for  some  time  principal  master  at  the  Incurabili 
Conservatory  at  Venice.  He  retired  late  in  life  to  Naples,  where  he 
died  in  great  poverty  in  1767,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two*  This  mis- 
fortune arose  niore  from  the  generosity  of  bis  disposition  than  from 
any  imprudence. 

Porpora  was  particularly  distinguished  as  a  sbgin^  masler. 
Farinelli,  Mingotti,  Caf^^arelli,  and  many  other  theatrical 
singers,  were  his  pupils.  Their  celebrity  sufficiently  attests  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  instructions.  He  was  also  an  admirable  performer  on 
the  harpsichord.  As  a  composer  he  was  considered  as  a  model  of 
style  in  recitative-^he  excelled  also  in  the  canlabile,  and  his  can- 
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tatRB  have  been  always  highly  esteeiMd.  Dr.  Bo rnbV  remarks  iluit 
<<  Perhaps  the  art  is  more  indebted  to  Pobpora  for  having  polished 
and  refined  recitalive  and  measured  air  than  for  enrichii^  it  by  the 
fertility >of  his  invention.'"  He  is  said  to  have  composed  fifily  apetaa 
besides. sacred  music.  The  theory  of  sounds  was  also  known  to  him } 
and  proceedbg  from  effects  to  their  causes  he  analyzed  his  act  as  a 
musician  and  as  a  phihwopher.  He  was  caNed  by  his  felhyw  citiaens 
The  Patriarch  of  Harmony. 

PoRPORA  has  been  represenled  as  a  man  of  wit  ami  lepartee^ 
Passing  one  day  throngh  an  Abbey  in  Germany,  the  monks  requested 
him  to  assist  at  the  ofioe  in  order  to  hear  their  oi^anist,  whose  talents 
they  greatly  eirtoUed.  The  office  fimshed,  <<  Well,  what  think  yam 
of  our  organist  ?  Why,  replied  Porpora — Why-— He  is  a  ckver 
man,  interrupted  the  prior,  and  likewise  a  good  and  charitable  mas^ 
and  his  simplicity  is  really  evangelical.'*  Oh  i  as  for  his  umplicity 
replied  Porpora,  I  peioet¥«d  that,  for  his  left  hand  knowelh  not 
what  his  right  hand  doth/'* 

A  master  who  has  only  left  to  posterity  his  name,  and  tlie  memory 
of  works  which  negligence  or  indolence  have  lost  or  omitled  to  collect^ 
was  the  fellow  pupil,  the  friend  and  companion  of  Portora.  He 
shared  bis  pains,  pkasures,  and  sometimes  his  glory,  for  having  foU 
lowed  him  to  Venice,  it  is  probable  that  he  assisted  in  some  of  his 
operas.  The  vniou  of  two  composers  in  the  prodnction  6(  a  work 
either  for  the  theatre  or  the  church,  has  occurred  more  than  once  in 
the  age  of  which  we  speak.  This  composer  was  Matteo  Vivaldi, 
of  about  the  same  age  as  Porpora,  and  born  at  Naples ;  if  his  repu^ 
tation  has  descended  to  us  it  must  be  with  justice.  The  old  masters 
yet  cite  the  ability  of  Vivaldi  in  both  serious  and  comic  operas, 
and  in  the  more  profound  style  of  the  church ;  he  particularly  excelled 
in  the  cantabile. 

But  the  composer  who  partook  with  Porpora  the  glory  of  purify* 
ing  melody  and  enriching  harmony  was  Domenico  Sarro,  born  at 
Naples  in  1688.  In  1785,  the  period  at  which  he  completely  finished 
his  studies  and  entered  the  lists  as  a  composer,  he  produced  a  chef 
d'oeuvre.  He  set  the  Didtme  of  M btastasio  for  the  theatre  of 
Turin,  and  in  this  corner  of  Italy  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whde 

*  Towards  the  end  of  life,  Poepora's  temper,  if  we  may  belieye  the  author 
of  the  lives  of  Hatdn  and  Mozart,  was  very  soar.  See  Muskai  Review, 
voL  4,  page  333. 
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Peninsula.  Naples,  as  well  as  some  other  cities,  had  admired  noiore 
than  one  of  bis  first  essays.  But  Diddne,  by  fixing  at  once  the 
opinions  of  critics,  announced  a  composer  of  a  superior  order*  It  is 
said  that  be  was  the  first  to  adapi  to  music  the  touching  and  pathetic 
dramas  of  the  first  of  Italian  poets  in  the  lyric  style.  Didone  pre- 
sented a  most  pompous  and  dramatic  spectacle,  and  possessed  the 
double  advantage  of  interest  and  scenic  truth.  Tito  Sempromo  fol- 
lowed, and  the  music  was  full  of  strength  and  vigour.  The  sub- 
ject was  rather  tragic  than  lyric,  and  although  this  style  is  less 
adapted  to  opera  than  the  mythological  or  heroic,  properly  so  called, 
yet  it  is  certain  that  it  enables  the  musician  to  display  the  energy 
and'develope  all  the  resources  of  his  art.  At  this  time  the  grand 
opera,  which  had  hardly  existed  half  a  century,  had  seized  on 
nearly  every  subject  fitted  for  theatrical  representation,  and  the  com« 
poser  boldly  followed  the  brilliant  track  pointed  out  by  Apostolo 
Zeno  and  Metastasio.  Tito  Sempronio  was  not  less  successful 
than  Didone ;  and  although  these  two  operas  are  the  best  of  this  old 
master,  the  other  works  of  Saruo  arc  not  less  remarkable  than 
numerous. 

Sarro  repaired  to  Germany,  after  having  established  his  reputa- 
tion in  Italy.  He  there  devoted  himself  principally  to  compositions 
for  the  church.  Although  his  abilities  were  brilliant  and  even  solid, 
it  is  said  that  he  formed  his  style  on  that  of  Leonardo  Yinci. 
This  observation,  which  tends  to  lessen  his  fame  and  to  deny  him 
originality,  is  the  more  formidable  to  his  memory,  as  it  proceeded 
from  QtJAKTr,  the  musical  preceptor  of  Frederic  11.  but  we  must 
observe  that  Sarro,  long  before  this  observation  was  made,  com- 
posed works  generally  admired  for  their  originality  as  well  as  for 
their  science. 

The  composer  who  comes  after  Sarro,  is  Ignazio  Gallo,  born 
at  Naples  in  1689,  and  a  pupil  of  Aless andro  Scarlatti.  On 
the  completion  of  his  studies,  he  displayed  great  talents  for  tuitioA, 
and  became  master  of  the  Conservatory  of  La  Pieta,  and  on  its  sup- 
pression, of  that  of  Loretto. 

Tuitioii,  one  of  the  most  serious  occtipationsofthe  httman  mind, 
htm  Ikk  nnfertamite  circumstance  attending  it — that  notwithstanding 
iCa  utility  to  the  arts  and  to  society,  it  absorbs  andsmotherpv^he  talent 
for  composition  and  inveation,  and  Iheace  the  arts  and  sciences 
snfier,  when  men  of  talent  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  instruction. 

VOL.  Y.     NO.  XYII»  G 
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This  YfiLS  apparentlj  the  case  ^rith  the  person  now  under  considera- 
tion* Gallo  devoted  himself  wholly  to  instruction,  and  super- 
intended several  conservatories.  His  pupils  received  all  his  atten- 
tions, and  his  labours  in  this  branch  were  too  incessant  to  allow  him 
time  for  composition.  If  he  has  left  a  great  name,  without  leaving 
any  great  work,  it  must  be  attributed  to  his  principles  of  instruction, 
which  were  so  excellent  as  powerfully  to  contribute  to  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  art.  In  fact,  the  school  of  Naples  ,was  daily  strength- 
ened by  the  zeal  of  such  men  as  Gallo,  and  by  the  researches  of 
those  who  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  the  production  of  theore- 
tical works.  When  an  art  expands  and  is  purified  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  great  compositions,  the  homage  of  public  gratitude  is  not 
only  due  to  those  who  have  produced  them,  but  in  a  great  degree  to 
thobO  who  inculcate  precepts  and  principles  upon  which  they  are 
founded,  or  wiiich  they  establish. — Such  was  Gallo,  and  his  labours 
liave  not  been  less  valuable  to  his  school  than  the  works  of  the  best 
composers. 

We  now  proceed  to  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  school  of 
Naples,  Leonardo  Vinci,  born  in  that  city  in  1690.  This  com- 
poser announced  at  an  early  age  the  rarest  ability,  and  although  he 
devoted  but  few  years  to  his  studies,  they  were  not  less  complete. 
He  was  still  at  the  conservatory,  when  on  the  report  of  his  fame  as 
one  of  the  pupils  who  gave  the  brightest  hopes  of  future  excellence, 
he  was  engaged  at  Rome  to  compose  the  opera  of  Semiramis,'^  The 
applause  of  the  Romans,  who  are  more  difficult  to  satisfy  than  any 
of  the  Italians,  flattered  the  self  love  of  the  young  artist ;  he  was 
animated  with  fresh  ardour,  and  continued  to  receive  the  reward  of 
his  zeal.  The  Romans  were  struck  with  the  melody  of  his  airs,  the 
science  of  his  accompaniments,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  style,  which 
was  the  purest  and  finest  of  his  time,  then  so  fertile  in  great  masters. 
Vinci  returned  to  Naples,  in  order  to  add  to  his  triumph  the  ap- 
plause of  his  fellow  citizens ;  he  composed  the  opera  of  Astj/anaXy 
the  success  of  which  surpassed  his  greateid;  hopes,  and  spread  his 

♦  Dr.  Burnet,  howerer,  gives  a  different  account.  "  Leonardo  Vinci, 
(he  says)  who  is  related  to  have  run  away  from  the  conservatorio  of  Gli 
Poveri  in  Giesu  Cristo,  at  Naples,  where  he  was  the  scholar  of  Gaetano 
Greco,  on  account  of  a  quarrel  with  Porpora,  a  student  of  the  same  school, 
began  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  year  1724,  when  he  set  the  opera  of 
Farnace  for  the  Aliberti  Theatre  at  Rome."  Both  the  Doctor  and  Count 
Orloff  agree  in  their  relation  of  his  successful  debut 
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repatation  beyond  the  shores  of  his  native  country.  From  this  mo- 
ment the  theatres  of  the  greatest  cities  in  Italy  solicited  his  services. 
Venice  carried  off  the  prize,  and  in  1735  he  gave  his  first  opera  in 
that  city.  We  have  already  related  his  rivalry  with  Porpoua,  and 
that  he  was  not  only  able  to  dispute  the  reputation  and  abilities  of 
that  composer,  but  had  the  glory  of  seeing  his  opera  of  Si  face  pre- 
ferred  to  the  Siroe  of  his  rival.  Vinci  then  gave  his  Jfigenia^ 
which  was  equally  fortunate  with  Siface.  His  talents  increased  with 
his  success,  genius  being  submitted  to  the  laws  of  progression  as  well 
as  all  the  other  faculties  of  the  human  mind.  He  returned  to  his 
country  to  offer  there  anew  the  tribute  of  his  acquirements,  the 
graces  of  youth  united  to  the  masculine  beauties  of  a  riper  age. 
He  composed  immediately  on  his  arrival  the  opera  of  Rosmiroy 
which,  delighted  by  the  novelty  aud  beauty  of  its  combinations,  the 
freshness,  purity,  and  truth  of  its  melody,  and  particularly  by  the 
profound  and  scientific  knowledge  of  all  the  secrets  of  harmony,  as 
displayed  in  its  modulations.  He  was  again  called  to  Rome, 
where  the  public,  notwithstanding  its  known  character  for  incon- 
stancy, appeared  to  relish  no  music  but  that  of  Vinci,  and  com- 
posed Artaserse  and  Didone — the  former  is  considered  as  his  chef 
d'oeuvre,  and  also  amongst  the  first  productions  of  the  Italian 
Theatre. 

The  reputation  of  Vinci  had  now  reached  its  height;  but  this 
glorious  epoch  was  ako  that  of  his  death.  During  the  brilliant 
success  of  Didone  at  Rome,  he  became  attached  to  a  lady  of  rank, 
talents,  and  beauty,  who  it  is  said  recompensed  his  affection.  On 
his  return  to  Naples  his  fellow  citizens  wished  to  hear  this  opera,  and 
while  he  was  preparing  it  for  representation  one  of  the  relations  of 
this  lady  hearing  that  Vinci  had  boasted  of  the  favours  he  had  re- 
ceived from  her,  mixed  some  poison  in  a  cup  of  chocolate,  which  he 
presented  to  him,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  1738.  Vinci 
possessed  together  with  the  talent  of  invention,  that  of  the  most  perfect 
execution.  He  completed  the  improvements  in  recitative,  rigorously 
adapted  the  music  to  the  expression  of  the  words,  and  was  the  first 
composer  who  effected  any  great  change  in  the  musical  drama  after 
theinyention  of  recitative  by  Jacofo  Peri,  in  1600.  The  acconi- 
panted  recitatives  in  Didone  are  particularly  celebrated.  He  com- 
posed many  operas  besides  those  already  mentioned,  amongst  which 
ar«  sev^ried  of  the  comic  kind. 

o  S 
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Sach  examples  as  those  produced  by  V incI|  could  not  fail  to  mul* 
tiply  chef  d'oeuvres  in  art.  His  fine  compositions  became  modeis  to 
the  Neapolitan  students*  The  number  of  his  disciples  in  melody 
daily  augmented.  Francesco  MancinI|  born  at  Naples  iri  1691, 
if  not  the  heir  of  his  talents,  inherited  his  manner  and  his  excellent 
principles.  He  first  studied  his  art  in  the  conservatory  of  Loretto, 
of  "which  he  became  one  of  the  directors  on  the  completion  of  his 
studies*  He  excelled  as  much  in  composition  as  in  tuition.  The 
numerous  and  excellent  scholars,  and  the  works  he  has  produced, 
are  so  many  proofs  of  his  merit.  Amongst  his  operas  both  in  the 
serious  and  comic  style,  II  Cumliere  Bretone  and  Maurizio  are  the 
most  distinguished.  The  genius  of  Mancini  was  equally  adapted 
to  both  styles.  Brilliant,  gay,  light  and  agreeable,  full  of  truth  and 
expression,  he  delighted  in  the  comic  opera ;  noble,  eleyated,  grave, 
and  even  sublime,  he  charmed  in  the  serious.  The  character  of  his 
melody  in  both  species  was  always  appropriate;  and  this  propriety 
reigned  alike  in  his  airs  and  his  accompaniments.  He  composed  but 
little ;  but  the  works  which  remain  to  us  are  marked  by  taste  and 
delicacy,  grace  and  truth.  He  continued  the  labours  of  his  prede- 
cessors with  the  view  of  making  the  school  of  Naples  the  greatest  in 
Italy.  H  ASSE  regarded  Mancini  amongst  the  best  masters  of  the  art. 
NicoLo  Fago,  surnamed  II  Tarentino  was  born  at  Tarentum 
in  1692.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  and  studied 
in  the  conservatory  Dei  Poveri  di  Gcsu  Cristo,  which  he  afterwards 
directed,  as  well  as  that  of  La  Piet^.  His  principal  care  was  directed 
•  towards  his  pupils^  and  he  bad  the  satisfaction  of  producing  some 
celebrated  scholars*  His  compositions  were  both  for  the  church  s^nd 
theatre ;  his  manner  was  comprehensive  and  easy,  and  his  style  both 
learned,  and  brilliant ;  his  cantabile  subjects  were  novel,  striking, 
and  ingenious.  In  his  accompaniments  he  was  various,  bold,  and 
spirited.    Eustachio  is  most  celebrated  amongst  his  operas. 

Francesco  Durante,  born  at  Naples  in  1693,  was  educated  in 
the  conservatory  of  San  Onofrio,  and  received  lessons  of  the  cele- 
brated Alessandro  Scarlatti.  He  quitted  the  conservatory  at 
an  early  age,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  attracted  by  the  repu- 
tation of  B.  Pasquini  and  Pittoni.  He  studied  five  years  under 
these  masters,  learning  from  one  the  art  of  singing  and  of>nelody, 
and  from  the  other  all  the  resources  of  counterpoint  He  then  iie- 
turned.  to  Naples^  and  devoted  himself  to  composition,  but  be  wrote 
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principally  for  the  obwdi»  to  wbicb  his  genia^  seems  peculiarly  to 
have  direeted  him.  This  style  beoame  exclusively  his  own,  and  be 
did  not  hesitate  to  improve  on  the  oianner  of  Palestrin a  himself^ 
which,  notwithstanding  ihe^^^ius  of  that  oanpoeor,  partook  of  the 
infancy  of  the  art ;  he  embellished  .it  without  loading  it  with  orna* 
meot ;  he  added  to  its  noble  and  antique  simplicity  that  elevation 
whiph  belongs  to  a  species,  of  melody  consecmted  to  the  celebration 
of  the  Citeator. 

But  DoBAKTE  priacipally  excelled  in  tuition.  To  bis  instruct 
tion  and  principles  the  Neapolitan  school  owes  its  greatest  masters 
of  the  I8th  century.  He  became  a  professor  of  the  conservatory  of 
SaaOnofrio  about  the  year  1715,  and  was  at  the  head  of  that  of 
Gli  Poveri  di  G»  C.  when  Cabdiital  Spinelli,  Archbishop  of 
Naples^  abolished  it.  Dcbantb  died  at  Naples  in  1755,  aged  6S, 
and  was  not  only  a  great  composer  but  a  good  citizen.  He  had 
several  wives»  who  all  died  before  him,  one  of  whom  put  his  patience 
more  to  the  proof  than  Xantippb  did  that  of  Socrates.  She 
sold  ior  the  purpose  of  gaming,  all  her  husband's  scores,  which 
would  have  been  for  ever  lost  both  to  the  art  and  himself,  if,  aided 
by  his  wonderfol  memory,  he  had  not  recomposed  and  written 
them  anew* 

With  respect  to  Dubantjq's  style  of  composition,  Ms  subjects  are 
simple^  and  at  the  first  glance  appear  common  place — but  they  are 
so  well  conceived  and  conducted  with  so  much  art  and  genius,  as  to 
produce  prodigious  effects.  He  had  the  means  of  employing  all 
imaginable  forms,  and  thus  keeping  alive  the  interest  of  the  auditor ; 
he  increased  the  desire  of  hearing  him,  which  is  the  more  remark- 
able, as  his  manner  was  severe  and  serious,  and  he  generally  sacri- 
ficed but  little  to  grace. 

Leonardo  Leo,  born  at  Naples  in  1694,  was  after  Durantb 
one  of  the  most  laborious,  brilliant,  and  sublime  composers  of  Italy. 
LikeDuAAMTE^  a  pupil  of  Albssabdbo  Scarlatti,  he  did  not 
adopt  all  the  severity  of  the  style  of  the  latter  in  the  opera,  nor  of  the 
former  in  church  muste;  he  preserved  all  their  dignity,  which  he 
blended  with  pathos,  his  peculiar  excdlence.  Flexibility  was  the 
sour^  of  the  talent  of  this  composer ;  he  adopted  his  style  with  equal 
success  to  the  serious  and  to  the  comic  opera.— He  was  alike  brilliant 
in  each,  and  bis  first  opera  Go  ^,  in  the  latter  species,  was  received 
by  the  Neapolitans  with  such  applause  that  it  was  represented  in  se- 
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yeral  of  the  other  Italian  theatres.  The  subject  o(  this  piece  is  a 
man  who  has  the  habit  of  adding  '^  that  is  to  say*'*  to  every  thing  he 
says,  and  who,  in  endeavouring  to  be  explicit,  is  only  the  more 
obscure.  His  serious  operas  were  approved  as  much  as  the  Cio-^ 
for  their  expression,  grace,  truth,  and  melody. 

Emulous  of  YiNCi  and  Porpora  in  dramatic  composition,  Leo 
was  equally  desirous  of  rivalling  Durante  in  sacred  music,  and  as 
in  th^  one  he  had  been  by  turns  pathetic  and  gay,  scientific  and 
natural,  so  in  the  other  he  was  imposing  and  elevated,  grand,  and  at 
times  sublime.  Amongst  his  compositions  for  the  church  his  Miserere 
is  particularly  celebrated  for  its  profound  knowledge  of  counter- 
point, its  grandeur  and  purity  of  style,  and  its  natural  and  ingenious 
.employment  of  modulation  and  imitation;  it  has  even  been  judged 
equal  to  that  of  Jomelli,  Leo  invented,  that  species  of  air  called 
by  the  Italians  Aria  (Tostinazioney  or  obligato  airs;  his  compositions 
in  this  style  are  highly  classical,  particularly  that  beginning  Ombra 
diktia  e  cara^  which  is  yet  sung  throughout  Italy. 

Leo  was  the  founder  of  a  school  of  singing  in  Naples,  which 
tended  to  increase  the  fame  of  his  country  as  a  nursery  for  those 
celebrated  singers  which  have  tidied  the  Italian  theatres  of  the  dif- 
ferent European  Courts.  The  solfeggi  he  composed  for  his  scholars 
arc  still  eagerly  sought  and  studied.  Leo  was  in  every  respect  emi- 
nently serviceable  to  the  progress  of  his  art*  That  which  Alessan- 
DRo  Scarlatti  begun,  he  continued — that  which  Porpora  and 
Sarro  had  only  indicated,  he  completed.  By  his  assistance  me- 
lody was  greatly  released  from  those  elements  which  destroyed  its 
power;  it  was  purified  on  leaving  his  hand;  without  any  injury  to 
expression,  he  gave  it  its  delightful  alliance  with  grace  and  truth : 
his  stjle  was  always  elevated,  without  aflectation  ;  expressive,  with- 
out extravagance,  and  grand,  without  inflation.  Leo  died  at 
Naples  in  1745,  aged  51. 

Whilst  Leo  astonished  Naples  and  all  Italy  by  the  sweetness  and 
beauty  of  his  melodies,  the  richness  of  his  accompaniments,  and  the 
fertility  and  diversity  of  his  works,  Guiseppb  be  Af  ajo,  bom  at 
Naples  about  the  year  1698,  after  having  studied  in  one  of  the  con- 
servatories of  Naples,  and  given  many  successful  proofs  of  his  abi- 
lities, was  appointed  master  of  the  royal  chapel  as  successor  of 
Durante.  Majo  filled  this  situation  to  this  satisfaction  both  of 
the  court  and  city,  who,  on  occasions  of  solemnity,  repaired  to  the 
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cbapel  rojal.  His  reputation  did  not  suffer  from  the  contrast  with 
that  of  his  great  predecessor,  and  he  enjoyed  the  applause  and  esteem 
of  his  fellow  citizens.  It  appears,  however,  that  Ma  jo  chiefly  ex- 
celled as  an  instructor,  as  he  has  left  few  compositions,  and  many 
excellent  pupils. 

After  Ma  JO,  flourished  the  expressive  and  brilliant  Francesco 
Feo,  bom  about  the  year  1699,  and  a  pupil  of  Gizzi.     This  com- 
poser, equally  celebrated  for  his  labours  for  the  church  and  theatre, 
and  for  his  ability  in  the  instruction  of  his  art,  founded  a  school  for 
singing,  in  Naples,  to  which  this  city  and  the  whole  of  Italy  owed  a 
great  number  of  singers,  as  famous  for  the  beauty  of  their  voices,,  as 
for  their  talent  and  skill  in  the  use  of  them ;  and  this  school  spread 
the  reputation  of  its  founder  throughout  £urope.    Feo  commenced 
his  labours  by  composing  for  the  church :    he  displayed  talents 
worthy  of  the  style,  and  his  works  were  distinguished  for  their  gran- 
deur and  strength,  science  and  energy.    Satisfied  by  the  approba* 
tion  bestowed  by  his  fellow  citizens  on  his  superb  masses,  and 
amongst  others  on  a  justly  celebrated  Kyrie,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  theatre,  and  composed  several  operas,  amongst  which  his  Ariana 
and  Arsace  are  pre-en^inent :  from  the  latter  Gluck  has  borrowed 
his  overture  to  Iphigema.    His  works  met  with  the  success  they  de- 
served, as  compositions  in  which  the  melodies  and  accompaniments 
have  an  equal  degree  of  superiopty.    The  first  were  grave  and  ex- 
pressive ;    the  second,  strong  and  natural ;  they  were  both  full  of 
originality  and  genius.     The  idle  hand  of  neglect,  which  has  so 
often  omitted  to  gather  the  most  precious  remains  of  melody,  has 
ravished  from  us  the  details  of  the  life  and  works  of  Feo.    After 
having  shone  equally  in  compositions  for  the  church  and  theatre,  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  instruction,  and  it  was  he  who  completed 
the  musical  education  of  Jomblli.    The  style  of  Feo  bears  the 
stamp  of  a  gre^t  master  and  the  impress  of  talent;  simplicity  inspired 
his  melodies,  and  truth  was  his  guide.    His  accompaniments  were 
not  less  novel,  various,  and  brilliant  than  his  airs ;  and  elegance  was 
always  the  basis  of  his  design  and  colouring.    In  short,  the  talents 
and  labours  of  Feo  have  procured  him  an  advantageous  station 
amongst  the  classical  composers  of  the  most  brilliant  school  of  Italy, 
Besides  his  operas,  there  remain  some  of  his  masses  psalms,  and 
other  pieces  for  the  church,  which  complete  the  nomenclature  and 
the  merit  of  his  works. 
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Ignazio  Prota,  born  at  Naples  in  1699,  was,  like  Fbo,  dis(in« 
guished  both  as  a  teacher  and  composer. — It  appears  that  celebrated 
masters  must  have  been  as  numerons  at  this  period  as  they  are  rare 
at  others.  Italy  was  never  more  avaricious  of  the  pleasures  of  har« 
mohy  than  when  having  for  some  time  enjoyed  those  of  the  other 
arts ;  and  after  she  was  as  it  were  gintted  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
chef  d'oBUvres  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  of  which 
genius  had  been  so  prodigal  to  her  during  three  centuries,  the  great 
masters  of  harmony  appeared  at  Naples,  Rome,  Milan,  and  Venice. 
Prota  first  studied  in  the  conservatory  Dei  Poveri  di  Gesu  Cristo, 
and  afterwards  in  that  of  La  Pieta,  under  Albssandro  Scarlatti; 
but  from  the  rank  of  a  pupil  he  soon  rose  to  that  of  a  master,  and 
was  named  director  of  the  latter  of  these  establishments.  Prota  is 
amongst  the  number  of  thdse  whose  time  was  chiefly  absorbed  by 
instruction.  We  know  of  none  of  his  compositions,  but  as  his  repu- 
tation is  somewhat  extended,  it  is  pro'bable  that  it  is  due  both  to  his 
labours  as  a  composer  and  a  professor.  His  style  is  asserted  to  have 
been  full  of  truth  and  expression. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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jtVifONOST  theltyingFrench  writers  on  music  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  is  M.  Jerome  Joseph  db  Momigny,*  who  has  pro- 
duced aworky  in  three  volumes,  entitled  ^^Cours  complet  D'Har- 
monie  et  de  Composition.**  This  is  a  new  Theory  of  Music,  founded 
partly  on  the  system  of  Ballibre,  which  was  expanded  by  Jamxrd, 
and  on  some  of  the  views  of  the  Abbe  Feytou,  which  appear  in  the 
article  ^'  Ckromatique^*  in  the  Encj/clapedie  Methodique.  M.  Mo- 
MiONT  has  introduced  many  of  his  own  discoveries,  which  are 
entirely  opposed  to  received  opinions,  but  which  are  very  curious. — 
We  propose, to  give  some  copious'  extracts  from  this  book,  since  the 
author  has  not  only  earned  a  title  to  respect  by  this  work  and  by 
many  musical  compositions,  but  by  his  labours  in  completing  the 
Encyclopedic  Methodique. 

*  The  history  of  M.  De  Momigny  is  thus  given  in  the  Dictionnaire 
Historique.—^H^  is  of  Belgian  origin — ^was  born  at  Phillippeville  in  1776. 
His  father,  who  had  graduated  at  the  University  of  Louvain,  and  had 
studied  music  at  the  Court  of  Brussels,  taught  him  the  alphabet  and  the 
gamut  at  the  same  time.  His  father's  fortune  being  impaired,  he  was  sent 
to  St  Omer,  where  he  had  an  uncle  by  the  mother's  side,  who  took  the 
charge  of  his  education.  His  progress  in  music  was  so  rapid,  that  when 
only  nine  years  old  he  extemporized. — At  twelve  he  was  the  organist  of 
two  parishes  of  St.  Omer.  Summoned  to  the  royal  abbey  of  St.  (x>lombe, 
he  there  acquired  a  taste  for  retirement,  study,  and  philosophy.  It  was 
in  the  groves  which  surrounded  this  religious  asylum  that  he  first  composed, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  reading.  Unhappily  he  wanted  models.  He  sought 
them  at  Paris.  M.  de  Montetnabd,  one  of  the  Ministers  of  Ijouis  XVI. 
being  asked  by  hirsister,  the  Abbess  of  St.  Pierre  de  Lyons,  to  send  her  an 
organist,  sent  Momigny.  In  1703  he  became  secretary  of  his  section, 
and  was  appointed  municipal  officer  at  the  time' when  the  .citizens  of  Lyons 
were  strivmg  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  reign  of  terror.  Outlawed  for 
having  been  unwilling  to  betray  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens,  he 
took  refuse  in  Switzerland,  after  having  wandered  without  a  home  through 
the  middfe  of  France.  He  returned  to  Lyons,  and  afterwards  established 
himself  at  Paris  in  1800.  He  had  composed  at  Lyons  12  sonatas  for  the 
piano  forte,  at  Paris  two  quartetts  for  two  violins,  tenor,  and  base, 
sonatas  for  die  piano,  a  trio  formihg  his  nd  work,  40  romances,  and  two 
operas — ^Le  Banmde  FeUhehn^  (the  words  by  the  Pkince  of  Scbakow- 
skot),  and  ^^  La  Nouoelle  Laiiiere^^^  of  which  he  wrote  the  words  and  the 
music.  He  also  published,  for  the  use  of  the  family  of  Napoleon,  solfeggi 
with  an  accompaniment  for  ^e  piano  forte,  and  in  1802  his  first  lessons 
tor  that  instrument  appeared. 
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TRMNSLATIOS^ 

Music  is  the  art  of  affecting  the  mind  and  the  heart  by  means  of 
sounds.  It  attains  this  end  by  expressing  ideas,  passions,  and  senti- 
ments. These  jneans  and  this  end  are  precisely  those  of  all  Ian* 
guages.  Music  is  therefore  a  language.  Unlike  Hebrew,  Latin, 
French^  and  others  of  the  same  species,  which  are  all  local  and 
conventional,  but  like  painting,  it  is  a  language  natural  to  every 
country* 

The  distinction  between  natural  languages  and  those  invented  by 
man  is^  that  in  the  first  the  materials  and  the  systems  which  unite 
them  are  furnished  by  nature;  in  the  second,  man  himself  creates 
the  words,  and  decides  their  value  and  signification.  In  the  physi- 
cal properties  of  the  latter,  the  voices  and  the  vx)wels  only  are 
directly  formed  by  nature;  (I  mean  the  vowels  as  pronounced,  not 
written)  and  these  also  are  the  musical  properties  they  necessarily 
possess. 

Consonants  are  therefore  invented  by  man,  and  ponsist  of  an  arti- 
culation a(Ia|)ted  or  adaptable  to  each  vowel.  Children  who  have 
not  Ji  arncd  to  speak,  naturally  form  the  vowels.  The  deaf  and  dumb 
aiso  form  them  without  having  ever  heard  them,  cither  from  their 
own  mouths  or  those  of  others.  These  persons,  who  are  many  of 
them  dumb  only  because  they  are  deaf,  learn  to  articulate,  that  is  to 
say,  to  join  {He  consonant  to  the  vowel,  with  great  difficulty  ;  and  it 
is  only  by  dint  of  art  and  patience  that  they  are  made  to  comprehend 
and  pronounce  these  sounds.*  Children  who  are  not  deaf,  acquire 
it  more  quickly  and  with  less  effort,  because  they  are  powerfully 
aided  by.  their  ear,  which  enables  them  to.  hear  by  the  mouth  of 
others,  and  warns  them  when  their  own  pronunciation  is  faulty.     . 

That  which  is  purely  artificial  and. conventional  in  music  are  the 

*  This  is  only  now  accomplished  with  some  few  subjects.  It  is  by  making 
them  see  that  which  is  passing  in  the  mouth,  and  by  pressing  their  arms  with 
more  or  less  strength,  according  to  the  intensity  necessary  to  the  articulation, 
that  they  are  taught  to  pronounce.  To  make  the  dumb  speak,  then,  is  no 
longer  a  miracle ;  it  is  only  an.  art.  The  good  folks  of  this  world  belicTe  that 
this  is  the  astonishing  part  oi  this  institution,  while  those  who  are  capable  of 
appreciating  it  know  that  the  prodigy  consists  in  the  learned  and  metaphysical 
method  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  learn.  The  degree  of  perfection  to 
which  it  has  been  carried  by  M.  L'Abbe  Sicard,  ought  to  hear  down  his 
name  to  remote  ages,  and  perpetuate  this  Taluable  benefit,  which  was  originally 
due  to  the  charitable  zeal  and  information  of  M.  UAhbh  de  L'Epei. 


names  and  figures  ofthenoies^  and  the  other  signs  which  address 
themselves  to  the  sight.  These  being  at  first  arbitraty,  hare  changed 
since  the  birth  of  music,  and  may  varj  still  more ;  but  all  the  rest  is 
immutable,  and  can  only  absolutely  differ  in  its  extent  and  degree  of 
perfection,  because  nature  never  changes,  and  the  ear  of  man  is  con- 
stantly  and  every  where  organized  in  the  same  manner. 

Languages  which,  only  judging  by  words,  are  so  dissimilar,  never- 
theless possess  certain  fundamental  rules,  which  are  essentially 
common  to  them  all.  The  analysis  of  their  periods  presents  an 
aggregation  more  or  less  cemented  of  grammatical  proportions,  and 
these  grammatical  proportions  themselves  present  in  their  decompo- 
sitions only  simple  ideas,  that  is  to  say,  words  which  talce  the  place 
of  the-cribjectstfaey  exhibit  to  the  mind.  Each  have  nouns,  adjec- 
tives, Tcrbs,  &c.  The  idiot  and  the  man  of  sense  both  therefore  com- 
bine their  ideas  and  images  in  the  same  manner;  the  second  has  the 
advantage  over  the  first,  sirtiply  because  he  has  the  faculty  of  uniting 
them  with  greater  facility  and  in  greater  number.  Without  this 
general  mode  of  oomprehension,  no  language  could  have  been 
established,  for  there  would  have  been  no  communication,  not  only 
between  nations,  but  also  between  man  and  man. 

Languages  do  not  differ  ih  their  functions,  but  in  the  means  of 
fiUtog  them.  They  address  themselves  generally  to  the  eye  and  the 
ear ;  the  sight  and  the  hearitog  are  therefore  the  two  principal 
media  between  languages  and  the  mind.  In  'languages  of  conven- 
tion and  those  of  different  people,  the  senses  which  transmit  them  to 
the  mind  experience  less  enjoyment  than  in  transmitting  music  or 
painting.  Why  is  this  ?  Because  every  thing  that  is  conventional 
is  of  no  value  to  the  eye,  ear,  or  any  of  the  senses.  There  can  be  no 
agreement  with  the  senses,  because  an  agreement  implies  both  intel- 
ligence and  will.  Now  the  senses  possess  neither  intelligence  nor 
will ;  they  have  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  physical  sensibility,  pro- 
portioned to  their  delicacy  and  exercise :  there  can  be,  therefore,  no 
agreement  or  convention  with  the  senses*  We  proceed  to  clear  this 
argument  by  example. 

When  the  eye  transmits  the  word  tree  to  the  mind,  it  sees  no  tree  in 
tills  woid,  it  is  the  mind  which  sees  a  tree,  because  it  has  been  agreed 
that  Um  word  shall  signify  this  plant.  The  eye  only  perceives  in  it 
some  inrfgniflcant  characters,  and  if  it  experiences  pleasure,  it  can 
only  be  derived  from  the  beauty  of  the  paper  andfrohi  the  regularity 
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The  shoemaker  oi^l  not  to  go  beyond  the  shoe  when  lie  desires 
to  decide  as  a  supreme  judge. 

The  following  are  the  resalts  of  the  preceding  arguments :  Ist^That 
music  is  a  language,  and.  a  natural  language ;  that  the  latter  interests 
the  eye  or  the  ear  to  which  it  addresses  itiel!^  in  those  things  which 
it  desires  to  traosmit  to  the  underetanding ;  whilst  language  properly 
so  called,  makes  use  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  as  a  master 
who  orders  his  senrant  to  repeat  to  another  person  words  in  a  lan- 
guage he  does  not  understand.  The  latter  acquits  himself  of  his 
fsommissioo  without  comprehending  any  thing  of  it,  and  this  is 
the  case  with  the  eye  and  the  ear  in  languages  of  convention. — 
3d.  In  order  to  be  a  good  judge  in  art,  the  possesslion  of  an 
enlightened  understanding  amounts  lo  little ;  9t  is  necessary 'that  the 
senses  to  wbose  jurisdictiop  the  art  belongs,  and  the  mind,  should  be 
equally  cultivated  in  the  art  itself.  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  to 
judge  of  music,  painting,  or  {>oetry,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to'bfe 
a  musician,  painter,  or  poet,  but  it  establishes  that  one  must  have 
heard  and  seen  much  with  att4Sfiti#n  and  interest,  and  with  Ithat  is 
called  a  feeling  of  the  art,  either  in  poetry,  painting,  or  music.  And 
it  also  maybe  observed,  that  he  who  is  well  versed  in  all  tbese  three 
particulars  will  be  a  more  competent  judge  of  each.-^The  arts  go 
hand  in  hand. 

Yes,  there  is  connectbn  between  every  thing  in  the  arts,  as  well  as 
in  the  sciences.  They  always  address  themselves  to  the  understand* 
ing  or  to  the  heart  of  man  by  means  of  these  senses,  and  the  various 
ways  of  exciting  this  sensitive  being  are  united  the  one  with  the  other. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  music  offers  so  exact  a  representation  of 
objects  as  painting,  which  is  a  species  of  mirror;  nevertheless,  it  is 
to  the  hearing  very  nearly  what  painting  is  to  the  sight.  It  is  in 
that  which  escapes  the  eye,  and  which  cannot  be  felt,  by  the  ear, 
that  painting  and  music  become  less  intelligible.  In  these  cases  the 
two  languages  have  recourse  to  allegory",  an  idiom  partly  natural 
and  partly  conventiomal  ?  and  thus  they  are  in  some  sort  confounded 
with  arbitrary  languages  in  the  same  manner  as  the  latter  are  con- 
founded with  music  in  the  onomatopoeia,  that  is  to  say,  in  words 
imitating  objects,  such  as  eudcoo* 

.  It  is  not  the  musical  fystem  that  is  subject  to  the  will  of  man,  but 
man  himself  is  submitted  to  it  from  the  organization  of  bis  earj,  which 
is  found  to  be  in  relation  with  the  type  of  music.    I  denominate  the 
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musical  iffffe  that  which  RAXitAu  t^xmB  the  sonorMs  body^  or  the 
gaieraUon  of  different  sounds,  produced  by  a  single  string  of  an 
insbminent,.  put  in  Tibratioo  and  resonance.  The  phenomenon  of  the 
decomposition  of  light,,  discovered  by  Nbwton,  has  nothing  more 
remarkable  or  more  astcmishing  than  the  harmonic  generation. 
Every  bpdy  knows  that  a  ray  of  light  decomposed  by  means  of  a 
prism,  gives  the  seven  primitive  colours  in  the  following  order— red, 
orange,  yellowy  green,  blue,  indigo  or  purple,  violet.  In  the  same 
manner  the  string  of  a  piano  or  violoncello,  or  any  sonorous  body, 
produces  seven  different  sounds,  and  what  is  more,  the  octaves  of 
these  sounds.* 
Whether  Rambau  really  believed  that  the  dissonance  could  not 

♦  The  relations  between  colours  and  sounds,^ as  shewn  in  the  following 
extract  from  an  Italian  work,  are  extremely  curious.  1st.  There  are 
seven  colours  contained  in  a  ray  of  light,  when  decomposed  by  a  prism ; 
the  primordial  sounds  of  the  musical  scale  are  also  seven.  2d.  There  is  a 
tonic  and  primitive  colour,  whioh  serves  as  a  foundation  to  other  colours  * 
there  is  also  an  original  sound^  which  is  the  basis  of  other  sounds.  3d.  The 
space  which  the  divided  colours  of  the  prism  thrown  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
occupies,  are  found  in  the  same  ratio  with  each  other  as  the  numbers  ex* 
pressing  the  intervals  of  musical  sounds.  4th.  The  medium  by  which  light 
is  propagated  is  a  fluid ;  so  is  the  medium  by  which  sound  ia  propagated. 
It  is  an  excessively  subtle  ether,  properly  called  air.  5th.  There  is  in  the 
air,  aerial  particles  or  strings  for  each  colour.  6th.  The  strings  or  aerial 
particles,  bein^  of  various  sizes  and*  of  various  elasticity,  vibrate  differently  • 
and  in  unequal  time;  for  the  same  reason  the  globules  or  etherial  particles 
reflect  the  colours  in  divers  degrees.  7th.  The  diversity  of  qolours  arises 
from  the  different  vibrations  which  the  light  receives  from  the  various 
nature  of  the  etherial  particles;  so  the  diversity  of  sounds  proceeds  from 
the  different  impulses  which  the  aerial  strings  receive  from  sonorous  bodies. 
8th.  The  light  beinfir  struck  at  the  same  time  by  many  particles,  transmits 
several  different  colours  at  the  same  time,  and  without  confusion ;  so  the 
air  transmits  many  different  sounds  to  the  ear,  without  confiising  them. 

9th.  The  profession  of  musical  sounds  proceeds  in  a  species  of  circle for 

example,  beginning  at  tU  or  doy  and  passmg  through  all  of  them :  we  return 
again  to  the  same  ui  or  do — ^for  examole,  do  re  mi  fa  sol  la  si  do.  ^  This 
revolution  is  termed  an  odave^  in  which  the  second  do  has  twice  the  acute- 
ness  of  the  first  In  like  manner  the  progrression  of  colours  is  conducted 
in  a  species  of  circle,  proceeding  from  blue,  thence  to  crimson,  then  to 
violet,  and  so  on,  finradually  passing  through  the  intermediate  colours  to  the 
second  blue,  which  (accordmg  to  the  analysis  of  Father  Castel)  is  twice 
as  clear  ana  as  vivid  as  the  first,  fr^m  whence  the  odaoe  of  colours  began. 
The  Jesuit,  Father  Castel,  cites  other  relations  upon  which  heestabli^ed 
his  ocular  harpsichord,  in  which  colours  were  to  have  the  same  effect  as 
sounds,  and  music  was  to  liave  pr9ceeded  from  light — but  the  project 
vanished,  because  more  genius  was  displayed  in  its  execution  than  judg- 
ments—-Editor's  TBANSLATIOK. 
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exist  11^  nature,  or  whether  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  found  his 
sjstam  otherwise  than  on  the  perfect  concord,  he  has  not  or  would 
not  acknowledge  in  the  harmonic  generation,  any  other  sounds 
than  the  generator,  its  major  third,  and  perfect  fifth,  not  in  the  direct 
order  of  his  intervals,  bixt  as  follows  :*— Do,  sol^  octave  above  the 
fifth — miy  octave  above  the  third.  Of  all  the  sounds  thus  produced, 
the  principal  sound,  improperly  called  the  generator,  is  the  only  one 
that  an  unpractised  ear  can  perceive. «  Hence  the  proverb  :  he  who 
bears  but  one  bell  hears  but  one  sound.*  It  is,  however,  certain, 
that  a  bell,  as  well  as  every  other  sonorous  body,  gives  several  sounds 
at  once,  or  as  at  once.  How  is  this?  and  what  are  these  difierent 
sounds.?    It  is  this  that  I  am  going  to  explain. 

*  Qui  n'entend  qu'ane  cloche  n'entend  qu'an  son. 
[to  be  continued.] 
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MR.  li.  SMART'S 
IMPROVEMENTS  OF  THE  SQUARE  PIANO  FORTE. 


jfl^TTEVTioN,  it  is  well  kno^n,  has  been  turned,  almost  ever  since 
its  first  ioTention,  towards  such  a  structnreof  the  piano  forte  as  may 
best  condace  to  its  remaining  in  tune-  One  of  the  most  powerful 
caHses  of  the  continual  failure  is  considered  to  reside  in  the  difficulty 
of  making  the  case  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  great  stress  laid 
upon  it  by  the  tension  of  the  strings,  which,  moderately  estimated, 
must  be  equal  to  not  less  than  2500  lbs.  Mr.  Henrt  Smart,  the 
well-known  violinist  and  leader,  who  is  a  piano  forte  manufacturer 
in  Bemers**street,  and  who  is  also  the  inventor  of  the  most  ingenious 
and  complete  Metronome  ever  contrived,*  having  given  much  con- 
sideration to  this  imperfection,  has  introduced  a  simple  but  very 
promising  expedient  to  counteract  the  bad  effects  of  insufficient  cases. 
In  square  piano  fortes  the  case  is  weakest  where  the  strings  are 
almost  if  not  quite  at  the  heaviest  tension :  this  weakness,  unavoidable 
according  to  the  original  structure,  happens  because  the  long  block 
must  be  tapered  off,  in  order  to  meet  the  progressive  scale  and  the 
necessary  shortness  of  the  strings.  The  long  block,  if  continued  of 
equal  width  throughout,  would  give  great  solidity  to  the  back  of  the 
case ;  but  as  this  is  incompatible  with  the  present  construction  of 
square  pianos,  the  backs  are  universally  found  to  be  curving  oui^ 
wards  where  the  long  block  is  tapered  off;  therefore,  as  the  block  may 
be  said  to  be  in  some  degree  elastic,  rather  than  firm  and  solid,  there 
is  an  uncertain  resistance  to  the  pull  of  the  strings,  which  must  ren- 
der instruments  of  .this  description  very  liable  to  go  out  of  tune,  and 
particularly  on  removal.  This  is  a  fact  well  known  to  tuners,  who 
are  mostly  obliged  to  move  the  instrument  a  little  distance  from  the 
wall  for  the  convenience  of  tuning,  and  on  returning  it  to  its  place, 
it  very  frequently  happens  that  much  of  their  labour  is  lost,  and  the 
instrument  is  found  to  be  out  of  tune  again,  which,  however  assisted 

«  See  Musical  Review,  vol  3,  p.  303. 
VOL.  T.     MO.  XVII.  I 
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hj  concurrent  causes,  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  want  of  absolute 
soiiditj  in  the  cases. 

To  obviate  this  defect,  it  has  been  Ma.  Smart's  aim  to  reliere  the 
weak  part  of  the  case  from  as  much  of  the  strain  as  possible,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  rerj  strong  cast-iron  brace  of  the  followiRg  shape, 
closely  fitted  to  the  angle  block. 


The  black  line  represents  the  nFon  brace,  the  principle  of  which  is 
too  well  known  (o  need  any  comment  here ;  it  may  only  be  neces* 
8hty  to  say  that  the  brace  itself  is  easily  and  well  secured,  without 
the  aid  of  glue,  by  the  linings  of  the  case,  which  abut  up  to  it  at 
A  &  B ;  and  as  the  brace  clips  the  ends  of  the  angle  block  at  C&  D, 
the  iron  ti«  E  will  resist  the  natural  tendency  of  the  angle  block  to 
force  out  the  back  of  the  case  at  A  &  C,  and  at  the  same  it  efiec- 
tually  secures  the  angle  block  from  being  forced  away  from  the  case 
by  the  tension  of  the  strings. 

There  appears  to  be  much  promise  of  success  in  this  part  of  Mr. 
Smart's  plan. — A  further  benefit  is  conferred  by  the  adoption  of  an 
independent  sounding  board,  by  whiohr  a  longer  continuity  of  vibra- 
tion is  obtained,  a  greater  fi'eedom  of  tone  obtained;  since,  whatever 
the  tension  of  the  strings  may  be,  thesouhdrnglxmrd,  being  detaciied| 
is  not  Ikible  to  be  at  all  afiected. 
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Fourth  Number.  A  SdMhn  of  Popular  Noiiomd  jUrg^  wUh  S^mpho- 
mes  and  AccompammaOo  hy  Henry  M.  Bishop  /  the  Words  hy 
Thamn  Moore^  Esq*    L«ndoii.    Power. 

We  well  lemember  the  intense  pleasofe  that  stole  into  oar  minds 
npoB  Mr  perusal  of  the  first  niiniberof  this  the  most  exqnisitelj 
teoching  setiesof  songs  that  has  ever  appeared.  As  we  go  over  them 
again  and  agais^  we  feel  all  the  extacy  of  the  entrancing  melan* 
cbolj)  such  airs  and  such  words  as  the  often-mentioned  ^^Jll  that^s 
brighi  must  fade^'  '^  The  BeUs  of  Si.  Petersburgh,''  and  »  Hark  the 
Vesferf  Hyum^  so  sweetly  hreathe  into  tiie  very  soul.  All  (he  rc- 
coUeations  of  all  the  jo^  and  sorrows  that  have  warmed  or  have 
saddened  oar  esisteiioeoeme  in  throngs — ^tiH  aft  length  the  memory 
of  years  is  crowded  into  the  associations  of  the  moment  when  the 
first  lisw  sounds  af  any  o#  these  melodies  strike  our  ear.  Fancy  is 
filled  full  in  an  iostant,  andi  aething  that  has  been^  is  not,  while  we 
hear  these  melodies* 

OttP  leadaBfr  will^  afker  this  Fehtion,  readily  apprehend  that  we 
take  op  every  new  vokme  jn-  oefi^vmo^fofi  with  fear  and  trembling. 
The  weild  has  already  drawn^  so  largely  from  Mb.  Mookb,  that 
we  dread  his  nind,  if  not  exhaiistcd,  must  yield  less  and  less  of 
stnrliag  ore.  For  what  nalare  has  been  ever  knewn  to  preserve  its 
prietine  delicacy,  its  fine  tact,  its  brilliancy,  its  blush,  its  bloom,  after 
enjoy  iag  the  rays  of  so  long  so  bright  a  sunshine  ?  We  dallied  with 
these  thoughts  and  feelings  while  the  book,  this  fourth  number,  lay 
unopened  before  us.  At  length  we  ventured,  *^  trembling  to  un- 
close''the, page,  and  to  place  it  upon  the  piano  forte — we  exhausted, 
shall  we  confess  it,  its  contents  at  one  draught,  not  however  hurry- 
ing the  rich  fluid  over  the  palate,  but  flavouring  drop  by  drop  till 
our  banquet  was  ended,  and  we  fervently  exclaimed,  ^^  By  all  our 
hopes  His  all  but  eqaal  to  the  first."  And  so  reader  you  have  our 
first  impulses  from  this  charming  production. 

We  descend  not  very  willingly  to  "  second  thoughts" — for  these 
things  (like  Cat  a  l  an  i^  singing,  about  which  every  sober  creature 
says  we  are  stark  mad)  are  to  be  judged  by  their  effects.  Mn. 
lAooBE  writes  from  the  heart  to  the  heart,  and  the  only  tiling  to 
be  lamented  is,  that  his,  like  all  other  such  hearts,  (some  bodies  are 

1  e 
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constructed  without  them)  sometimes  is  found  when  too  late  to  nted 
direction  in  its  wanderings  from  the  head.  No  one,  if  we  may  take 
him  as  he  writes,  ever  so  frequently  or  so  boldly 

^^  Curs'd  the  cold  maxims  dame  Prudence  has  taught" 
as  himself,  nor  was  there  ever  minstrel  so  likely  to  draw  folks  along 
with  him  into  similar  indiscretions. 

The  present  Number  consists  of  fifteen  different  melodies — eleven 
are  set  as  single  songs  and  four  as  duets,  with  an  additiimal  duet  to 
one  of  the  airs.  The  subjects  are  those  Ma.  Moobb  has  so  often 
and  so  successfully  treated  before,  and  the  images  not  very  differ* 
ent — at  least  the  manner  is  so  intrinsically  the  same^  the  ^^  hints  cast 
into  the  souF'  are  so  precisely  like  the  emotions  the  preceding  volumes 
raise,  that  the  hearer  almost  losea  the  apprehension  of  variety  and 
certainly  all  concern  about  it.  He  cannot  by  any  process  be  made 
to  feel  more,  and  this  we  conceive  to  be  the  trne  aim  of  the  poet  and 
the  musician. 

The  captivation  begins  at  once,  and  the  first  thing  that  will  catch 
and  detain  admiration  is  the  airy  and  appropriate  symphony  which 
precedes  ^^  Nei$  and  Cages"  The  melody  is  light,  lively,  and  sim- 
ple. It  is  Swedish.  But  II a.  Moons  is  hardly  so  successful  in 
taking  his  Cupids  as  he  has  been  in  reversing  the  picture^  and  in 
making  Cupid  the  sportsman — ^'  Lave  is  a  hunter  hoy^'*  in  a  former 
number,  is  addressed  to  the  same  dass  of  perceptions,  with  more  fire 
and  in  as  gay  a  spirit ;  but  this  is  the  feminine  of  which  the  other  is 
the  masculine,  and  makes  op  in  delicacy  what  it  wants  in  force.  It 
might  perhaps  better  parallel  in  some  of  its  imagery  with  <*  The  sale 
af  laces f^  but  is  in  every  respect  far  above  that  reprehensible  song. 

The  second,  a  Venetian  air,  is  amongst  the  most  beautiful  in  the 

collection.    We  have  said  the  subjects  and  the  images  bear  a  near  re« 

.semblance  to  those  previously  published.   Take  this  as  one  example — 

Venetian  Aia,  from  No.  1. 

Oh !  come  to  me  when  day  light  sets, 

Sweet,  then  come  to  me : 
When  smoothly  go  our  gondolets. 

O'er  the  moonlight  sea. 
When  mirth's  awake  and  love  begins. 

Beneath  that  glancing  ray, 
With  sound  of  lutes  and  mandolins, 

To  steal  young  hearts  away. 
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Oh  t  then's  the  hour  for  those  who  love, 

Sweet  1  like  thee  and  rae, 
TVhen  alVs  so  calm  below,  above, 

In  HeaVn  and  o*er  the  sea. 
When  maidens  sing  sweet  Barcaroltes, 

And  echo  sings  again 
So  sweet,' 'Uiat  all  with  ears  and  sonls 

Should  love  and  listen  then. 

VEirETiAN  Air,  from  No,  4. 

When  through  the  Piazetta 

Night  breathes  her  cool  air, 
Then  dearest  Ninetta 

m  come  to  thee  there. 
Beneath  th j  mask  shrouded, 

1*11  know  thee  aiar, 
As  love  knows,  though  clouded. 

His  own  evening  star. 

In  garb  then  resembling 

Some  gajr  Gondolier, 
ril  whisper  thee,  trembling, 
' "  Our  bark,  love,  is  near.'* 
Now,  now,  while  there  hover  . 

Those  clouds  o'er  the  moon, 
ril  waft  thee  safe  over 

Yon  silent  Lagoon. 

Venice  is  the  parent  idea,  and  love  and  gondolets,  and  moons  and 
silent  seas,  its  natural  offspring.  We  might  take  occasion  as  we  go  on 
to  observe  more  similitudes  of  the  same  sort.  But  we  are  as  little  dii* 
posed  to  quarrel  with  these  resemblances  as  with  the  identities  that  cha* 
racterize  the  novels  of  The  Great  Unknown.  Pure  originality  has 
been  so  long  exhausted,  that  we  only  ask  of  a  writer  to  make  us  feel 
as  he  intends  to  make  us  feel ;  and  Mr.  Moore  does  this*  We  must 
not  however  pass  over  this  air  without  giving  it  the  praise  of  much 
deeper  sentiment  than  its  prototype  exhibits.  In  the  words  there  is 
nothing,  but  in  the  words  and  music  combined  every  thing.  How 
much  of  it  bebngs  to  the  power  of  fancy  and  association  i 
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of  ihe  letters^ the  form  of  \vliich  maj  be  more  or  less  graceful.  It  k 
therefore  as  drawings  that  written  languages  please  the  eye,  and  it  is 
as  music  that  when  spol^en  they  please  the  ear.  A  word  wiicn  pro- 
nounced does  not  express  to  the  ear  what  it  does  to  the  mind,  and  the 
sense  of  hearing  experiences  no  eryoyment  except  it  be  articulated 
by  an  agreeable  voice  and  in  a  melodious  tone.  It  is  therefore  no 
contemptible  advantage  to  overcome  the  senses,  even  in  points  which 
do  not  concern  them.  If  a  roan  who  argues  with  precision  and 
clearness,  and  in  a  style  to  delight  the  mind,  had  unfortunately  so 
disagreeable  an  organ  as  to  pain  the  ear,  it  would  not  be  surprising 
if  much  of  his  speech  should  be  lost,  for  the  ear  infallibly  distracts 
the  attention  of  the  mind  when  it  is  pained.  It  is  therefore  highly 
essential  to  an  orator  to  possess  a  fine  organ,  and  this  is  even  more 
necessary  to  an  actor,  wh^se  office  it  is  to  please  and  to  persuade 
rather  than  to  convince. 

When  it  is  desired  to  represent  a  tree  to  the  mind  by  means  of 
painting,  its  figure  is  offered  to  the  eyes*  The  latter  then  expe- 
rience the  same  pleasure  as  from  the  object  itself,  particularly  when 
it  is  well  imitated ;  and  if  the  reflection  of  the  mind  did  not  diminish 
our  satisbction,  a  tree  or  its  representation  by  painting  would  be  the 
same  thing  to  viB  if  we  could  limit  aunehes  to  sight  only.  The  im- 
mense advantage  attached  to  a  language  ofconvention  is  that  of  being 
able  to  express  every  thing  because  it  designs  or  represents  nothing. 
It  represents  nothing  because  it  does  not  offer  the  image  of  objects, 
but  substitutes  signs  which  speak  to  the  mind,  although  not  to  the 
senses,  and  it  is  precisely  because  these  signs  are  so  insignificant  in 
themselves  that  they  may  be  applied  and  combined  ad  infinitum. 
The  invaluable  advantage  of  natural  languages  is  that  of  addressing 
themselves  to  the  senses  as  well  as  to  the  mind  and  to  the  heart  in  an 
equally  agreeable,  and  in  some  respects  an  equally  precise  manner. 
There  apparently  needs  no  previous  study,  up  to  a  certain  point,  for 
the  enjoyment  of  music  and  painting ;  it  suffices  to  have  ears  and 
eyes*  On  giving  the  subject,  however,  some  further  consideration, 
it  will  be  allowed  that  it  is  but  of  little  use  for  the  eyes  to  be  able 
merely  to  discern  the  colours  in  painting,  or  for  the  ear  to  hear  only 
sounds  in  musie ;  it  is  practised  eyes  and  ears  that  are  necessary. 
Habituated  to  disregard  the  advancement,  in  seeing  and  hearing,  we 
continually,  and  as  it  were  without  our  own  knowledge,  consider 
that  as  innate  which  is  in  fact  an  acquirement,    T|he  new-born 
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infant,  who  has  eyes  and  can, ,  sees  and  hears  at  fiht  verj  imper- 
fectly, and  it  is  time  alone  that  fortifies  and  perfects  the  use  of  each 
of  these  senses.  I  am  then  right  in  saying  that  it  is  not  only  in 
appearance  that  we  need  previous  study  to  enable  the  senses  to  enjoy 
music  and  painting,  but  even  merely  to  be  sensible  of  colours  and 
sounds. 

If  we  were  to  stop  here,  the  mind  would  go  as  nothing ;  but  it  is 
well  known  that  it  is  impossible  so  to  limit  ourseWes,  for  we  cannot 
separate  our  sensations  from  our  reason,  and  judgment  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  feeling.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  the  feel* 
ings  of  many  persons  are  more  exercised  than  their  minds,  and  Saint 
Lambert  has  said,  with  as  much  truth  as  depth,  in  his  Poem  of  the 
Seasons,  in  speaking  of  peasants —  ^ 

^^Plusagir  que  penser,  plus  sentir  queconnattre, 
Yoila  I'etat  heureux  du  citoyen  champ6tre." 
This  is  eicactly  the  state  of  the  question  with  regard  to  those  who  set 
np.a  pretension  to  be  judges  in  the  arts.  You  desire  to  criticise  a 
piece  of  music,  but  are  your  ear  and  your  mind  equally  practised  on 
this  subject?  If  one  is  behind  the  other,  your  judgment  will  be 
necessarily  incomplete,  and  if  both  are  in  this  respect  much  below 
the  elevation  they  ought  to  have  reached  for  such  an  office,  we  shall 
then  have  reason  to  anticipate  on  your  part  follies  more  or  less  bold, 
according  to  the  degree  of  confidence  you  fiosscss  in  your  own 
powers,  and  the  rank  you  occupy  in  your  particular  circle,  or  in 
public  estimation.  When  Molierb  consulted  his  servant,  it  was 
in  order  to  assure  himself  that  he  had  adapted  his  style  to  the  com- 
prehension  of  the  many,  which  in  the  drama,  and  also  in  all  the  arts, 
is  necessary  up  to  a  certain  point;  but  he  was  far  firom  appealing  for 
every  thing  to  this  incompetent  tribunal ;  this  would  have  been  an 
error  in  judgment,  and  to  have  confounded  all  styles  and  the  various 
points  of  each.  If  therefore  you  are  not  above  the  level  of  the 
peasant  or  Moliebe^s  doiftestic,  whether  it  be  in  music,  painting,  or 
poetry,  or  in  whatever  art,  limit  yourself  in  each  species  to  that 
which  is  adapted  to  y^nr  capacities.  If  you  have  understanding 
and  literary  attainments,  but  unpractised  ears,  not  in  the  harmony  of 
verse,  but  in  that  of  music,  do  not  incur  ridicule  by  pronouncing 
upon  it,  for  your  opinions  will  be  formed  at  random,  and  you  will 
only  abuse  those  whom  it  is  culpable  rather  than  glorious  to  deceive. 
Ne  sutor  nltra  crepidam* 
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the  Monarchsof  the  Holy  Alliance  and  their  minions,  is  agreed  that 
the  spirit  of  freedom  should  be  cherished  and  strengthened  by  e?ery 
sort  of  support.  We,  therefore,  willingly  lend  our  little  aid,  by  in- 
serting lines  that  so  long  as  a  keen  sense  of  dishonour  be  amongst  the 
incentives  to  noble  actions,  can  hardly  fail  to  stimulate  the  generous 
and  the  brave.  Naples  and  all  Italy  may  soon  have  an  opportunity 
to  redeem  their  estuoaation. 

Where  shall  we  bury  our  shame  ? 
Where,  iii  what  desolate  place, 
Hide  the  last  wreck  of  a  name 

Broken  and  stained  by  disgrace  I 
Death  may  dbsever  the  chain, 

Oppression  will  cease  when  we're  gone, 
But  the  dishonour,  the  stain. 
Die  as  we  may,  will  live  on  I 

Was  it  for  this  we  sent  out 

Liberty's  cry  from  our  shore  ? 
Was  it  for  this  that  her  shout 

Thrilled  to  the  world's  very  core? 
Thus  to  live  cowards  and  slaves — 

Oh  !  ye  free  hearts  that  lie  dead. 
Do  you  not  e'en  in  your  graves 

Shudder  as  o'er  you  we  tread  ? 

"JVc'erte/*  ofwisdonCs  gloomtf  schoob^*'  is  another  light  Anacreontic 
to  a  Mahratta  air,  very  animated  and  excellent.  The  same  melody 
isadapled  to  a  duet,  but  as  the  second  part  is  merely  in  thirds,  it  adds 
little,  if  at  all,  to  its  force. 

^he  closing  piece,  <<  Here  sleeps  the  Bard^'  a  highland  melody,  is 
set  for  three  voices.  It  is  simple,  solemn,  affecting,  and  may,  we 
think,  be  sung  with  great  effect.  But  we  know  not  why  it  should, 
and  yet,  «  Harky  the  vesper  hymn;'  the  pure,  the  beautiful,  the 
unequalled  vesper  hymn,  will  rise  unbidden  to  degrade  its  suc- 
cessor by  an  unnecessary  comparison.  This  comes  of  doing  one's  best 
at  first,  but  it  would  have  been  the  same  in  the  end  bad  «  Here 
sleeps  the  Bart'  preceded  its  superior,  except  that  t|je  former 
would  have  had  a  life  of  celebrity  till  its  eclipse,  which  it  can- 
not now  enjoy.  The  musical  idea  is  the  same  and  a  very  old  one 
it  is.    The  most  elaborate  and  most  sublime  example  is  to  be  found 
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ia  De.  Crotch's  ^^Methinks  I  hear  the  full  celestial  Choir^''  which 
poor  Bartlemav  used  to  sing  with  such  exalted  expressiveness. — 
**  Hark  the  vesper  Ayiiwi,*'  contrasted  admirably  with  Da.  Crotch's 
composition  by  its  siraplieitj.  The  ground  is  therefore  occupied. 
The  opening  of  Danby's  ^^Axsxike  Eolian  Lj/re'*  ^^y^  perhaps, 
bear  e?en  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the  musical  thought. 

On  reviewing  the  whole,  we  can  but  be  struck  with  the  grand 
characteristics  and  expedients  by  which  so  much  is  wrought.  The 
first  iS)  the  appeal  to  sentiments  that  are  universal,  and  to  feelings 
that  all  mankind  acknowledge  with  delight;  the  second  is  the 
accordance  of  these  sentiments  with  the  sounds— probably  arising 
oat  of  the  reason  we  have  formerly*  given  in  speaking  of  one  of 
these  Numbers,  that  the  poetry  is  the  offspring  of  the  music,  which, 
however  singular  it  may  seem,  since  it  is  only  the  converse  of  the 
proposition,  appears  to  be  more  successful  in  producing  fine  adapta- 
tion than  composing  music  to  words.  Last,  and  not  least^  is  simpli- 
city of  construction.  Almost  every  note  has  its  syllable,  and  con- 
sequently its  expression.  This  satisfies  every  understanding  and 
every  heart.  Complicated  effects  are  for  the  scientific  alone,  who 
generally  employ  themselves  in  observing  the  mechanism  or  the 
genius— in  short,  in  philosophizing  too  much  to  feel  intensely.  In 
these  words  and  these  melodies  there  is  nothing  to  think  about :  they 
reach  the  ear,  the  understanding,  and  the  heart,  at  the  same  instant 
and  with  equal  force.  Hence  their  general  captivation  ;  and  never, 
we  will  venture  to  say,  was  any  collection  so  universally  attractive, 
so  universally  enjoyed. 

We  have  reserved  the  last  place  to  speak  of  Mr.  Bishop's  share 
in  this  elegant  work  of  originality  and  compilation.  In  these  very 
trifles  he  has  shewn  excessively  fine  taste ;  for  his  symphonies  and 
accompaniments  are  exactly  what  they  should  be — neither  a  note  too 
much  or  a  note  little.  The  symphonies  are  by  turns  expanded  or 
contracted  according  to  the  claims  of  the  subject,  and  in  all  cases  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  poetry  and  the  melody ;  in  a  word,  they 
add  to  the  meaning  of  the  principals  to  which  they  are  adjuncts. — 
The  same  propriety  reigns  throughout  the  accompaniments.  Taken 
together,  they  give  much  more  consequence  to  Mr.  Bishop's  genius, 
in  the  eye  of  taste,  than  from  their  nature  would  be  previously  con- 

♦  Sec  Musical  Review,  vol.  1,  p.  225. 
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ceived.  The  Fourth  NuMBEa  of  the  National  Aias  then 
sustains,  fully  sustains,  the  reputation  cf  the  series,  in  spite  of  the 
admitted  sameness  which  reigns  throughout.  Indeed  we  do  not  know 
how  we  can  pay  a  higher  compliment  to  this  Part  than  when  we  say 
that,  relatively  to  the  best  of  its  predecessors,  it  may  be  described  as 
alter  et  idem. 


Grand  Concerto  for  the  Piano  Forte^  composed  by  Frederick  KM' 
brenner.    London.    Clementi  &  Co.  and  Chappell&  Co. 

It  is  not  less  necessary  than  it  is  curious  to  compare  the  same 
species  of  composition  at  various  periods,  since  it  is  only  by  sucli 
comparison  that  we  can  come  to  apprehend  the  changes  which  art 
undergoes  in  its  progress,  and  consequently  to  judge  whether  it  is 
benefited  or  deteriorated  by  time.     In  almost  ail  cases,  we  believe 
the  complaint  is,  that  simplicity  is  obliterated  by  complication — that 
is  to  say,  that  new  parts  are  added — the  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  exhaustion  of  those  forms,  which  being  the  most  prominent  are 
earliest  seized  upon,  and  the  application  of  fresh  minds  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  same  studies  and  the  same  designs.     Influenced  by 
these  reflections,  and  unwilling  to  go  back  to  any  very  remote  period, 
we  turned  to  one  or  two  of  Dussbk^s  grand  concertos.    Dpssek's 
name  is  of  no  mean  repute — ^but  the  difference  perceptible  between 
the  prodigious  executiou  required  by  Mr.  Kalkbrenneb^s  concerto 
and  Dussek's  Is  all  but  incredible,  yet  Dussbk^s  grand  concertos, 
when  they  were  composed,  were  thought  to  task  ability  for  their 
performance.    At  this  time  of  day  many  a  girl  of  fourteen,  nay  three 
fourths  of  the  children  examined  as  candidates  the  other  day  for  the 
Royal  Academy,  would  play  them  creditably.    But  there  are,  we 
suspect  very  few  persons  indeed|  either  in  or  out  of  the  profession, 
who  could  execute  Mr.Kalkbrenner's  to  his  satisfaction-«pro- 
bably  not  half  a  dozen  in  the  country.    To  look  at  it  might  appal 
the  boldest,  but  to  hear  the  rapidity  with  which  such  a  player  as 
himself  presses  on  a  pf  ti  allegro  is  the  only  way  to  comprehend  what 
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the  author  iDtends,  and  indeed  what  is  possible.  Without  such  a 
practical  demonstration,  we  will  venture  to  say  no  one  would  arrive 
At  any  just  knowledge  of  what  is  required  to  play  that  stupendous 
example  of  persevering  industry — a  modem  grand  concerto.  Indeed 
the  compositions  of  twenty  years  ago  appear  only  like  the  incipient 
efforts  (they  were  almost  such)  of  execution,  when  placed  by  the  side 
of  those  of  HuMHSLL,  Kalkbrbkneb,  MoscQELEs,  and  Field; 
and  yet  our  histories  abound  with  the  wonders  effected  by  Scar- 
tiATTi,*  who  lived  at  five  times  that  distance  of  years.  He  was  then 
na  doubt  a  wonder,  and  admired  accordingly ;  but  what  would 
Scarlatti  have  said  could  he  hitve  been  desired  to  play  one  of  the 
ooncertofi  of  our  age  ? 

By  what  bounds  execution  may  be  limited,  it  is  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible to  say,  but  to  judge  from  immediate  impressions  it  should  seem 
it  had  reaclied  its  ne  plus  ultra.  It  may  be  matter  of  doubt  whether 
this  torrent  has  produced  more  the  grandeur  of  inundation  than  the 
generative  effects  of  irrigation ;  but  it  must  at  least  be  admitted  that 
great  skill  and  science  have  accompanied  this  revolution  in  style*  It 
is  now  necessary  to  treat  ihe  orchestral  parts  of  a  concerto,  with  all 
the  grandeur  and  richness  of  a  symphony,  and  consummate  art  is 


*  The  following  illustrative  anecdote  is  from  Dr.  Burne  y's  history,  "  Thos. 
RosEiNGRAVE,  being  regarded  as  a  young  man  of  uncommon  dispositions  for 
the  study  of  his  art,  was  honoured  by  the  Chapter  of  St.  Patrick's  with  a 
pension,  to  enable  him  to  travel  for  improveinent^  and  about  the  year  1710  he 
set  off  for  Italy.  Being  arrived  at  Veuice  in  his  way  to  Rome,  as  he  himself 
told  me,  he  was  invited,  as  ash  anger  and  virtuoso,  to  an  academia  at  the 
house  of  a  nobleman,  where,  among  others,  he  was  requested  to  sit  down  to 
the  harpsichord,  and  favour  the  company  with  a  toccata,  as  a  specimen  della 
iua  virtiL  And,  says  he,  ^  finding  myself  rn^ther  better  in  courage  and  finger 
than  Qsual,  I  exerted  myself,  my  dear  friend,  and  fancied,  by  t1^  applause  I 
received,  that  my  performance  had  made  some  impression  on.  the  company.* 
After  a  ctmtata  bad  been  sung  by  a  scholar  of  Fa.  Gasparini,  who  was 
there  to  acoompuiy  her,  a  grave  young  man,  dressed  in  black  and  in  a  black 
wig,  who  had  stood  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  very  quiet  and  attentive  while 
RosEiNORAVE  played,  hemg  asked  to  sit  down  to  tlie  harpsichord,  when  he 
began  to  play,  IIost  said  he  thought  ten  hundred  d — Is  had  been  at  the  instru- 
neAt ;  he  never  heard  such  passages  of  execution  and  effect  before.  The  per- 
formance so  far  surpassed  his  own,  and  every  degree  of  perfection  to  which  he 
thought  it  possible  he  should  ever  arrive,  that  if  he  had  been  in  sight  of  any 
iBstrameBt  with  which  to  have  done  the  deed,  he  should  have  cut  off  his  own 
I  fingers.  Upon  enquiring  the  name  of  this  extraordinary  performer,  he  was 
told  that  it  was  Oomenico  Scarlatti,  son  of  the  celebrated  Cavalie)*  Arjes^ 
SANDRO  Scarlatti.  Roseingrave  declared  he  did  not  touch  an  iqstrument 
himself  for  a  month.''  / 
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required  so  to  combine  the  solos  with  the  mass  of  barmonj  as  not  to 
injure  the  brilliant  effects  expected  from  the  principal  instrument. 
In  short  a  concerto  may  now  with  propriety  be  termed  a  symphony, 
with  the  piano  forte  obligato. 

The  concerto  before  us  begins  as  usual  with  the  full  orchestra.  The 
introduction  is  grand  and  imposing,  and  the  real  subject,  which  is 
very  striking,  is  anticipated  in  bar  82,  and  treated  in  double  counter- 
point with  great  skill  and  effect    The  wind  instruments  introduced 
on  the  last  bar  of  page  1  produce  a  fine  rich  combination.    In  page 
3  the  subject  is  most  ably  and  ingeniously  treated,  per  diminutidndm 
et  per  augraentationem  in  the  treble  and  base.    The  effect  of  the 
tutti  is  super^,  and  manifestly  shews  that  the  author*8  knowledge 
and  power  is  merely  repressed  by  the  principal  dedication  to  composi- 
tion for  his  own  instrument.    The  opening  of  the  first  solo  in  page  3,  in 
octaves  with  both  hands,  is  full  of  energy,  and  the  passage  marked 
^^  melancofdcd'^  is  replete  with  sentiment  and  feeling.    At  p.  4,  staff  2 
begins  a  passage  of  shakes ;  every  note  of  which  changes  the  harmo- 
nies, and  is  a  succession  of  most  ingenious  inganni-*«  brilliant  pas- 
sage follows,  and  in  page  5  the  middle  part  has  a  channing  effect,  in 
imitation  of  horns ;  which  passage  is  afterwards  taken  up  by  those 
instruments,  whilst  the  piano  forte  by  a  striking  accompaniment  is 
preparing  itself  for  the  grand  finishing  passage  of  the  first  solo.    To 
form  an  idea  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  point,  it  must  absolutely  be 
heard  from  the  fingers  of  a  first-rate  player.    Towards  the  conclnsion 
it  darts  like  a  divided  thunderbolt  through  a  double  chromatic  pas- 
sage in  'contrary  motion,  and  finishes  with  a  most  brilliant  shake. 
The  next  solo,  page  10,  begins  with  an  inversion  of  the  subject  by  an 
enharmonic  transition  from  Bb  with  the  fundamental  7th  to  B  major, 
which  leads  into  a  passage  of  great  expression,  capable  of  displaying 
the  most  refined  delicacy  of  finger  as  well  as  of  mind.    Page  11,  in 
the  2d  and  3d  staves,  is  a  passage  of  singular  elegance  and  fancy, 
supported  by  the  wind  instruments.    This  leads  to  a  pause,  where 
there  is  an  example  of  double,  treble,  and  quadruple  shakes. — 
Without  the  aid  of  some  additional  fingers  this  effect  cannot  be  car- 
ried further.    Page  12.  The  piano  forte  takes  up  the  principal  subject 
in  the  base,  whilst  the  right  hand  has  a  running  passage,  in  £[,  minor. 
After  a  short  modulation  the  passage  is  inverted,  and  the  principal 
subject  is  taken  up  by  the  treble :  this  is  wrought  with  great  ability, 
through  various  and  rich  modulations,  and  with  increasing  fire^  until 
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the  author  repotes  on  the  dominant  of  the  key.  Page  13.  This  solo 
concludes  with  a  splendid  passage  of  octaves  with  both  hands.  The 
whole  orchestra  now  takes  the  subject  for  10  bars,  the  bases  of  which 
are  bold,  rich,  and  full  of  grandeur.  The  third  solo  (page  14)  is  of 
course  a  repetition  of  the  first,  except  the  concluding  passage.  Here 
wem^st  remark  that  modern  composers  have  deemed  the  old  mode 
of  repeating  in  the  tonic  what  had  before  been  heard,  as  too  monoto- 
nous, and  have  therefore  introduced  new  but  analogous  matter,  which 
from  its  yerj  situation  is  required  to  transcend  in  effect  that  which 
has  preceded.  Indeed  what  is  particularly  observable  in  the  present 
style  is  the  manner  in  which  the  principal  passage  of  the  solo  is 
wound  up.  When  every  thing  appears  to  have  been  dune  which  was 
within  the  power  of  execution,  and  the  audience  are  in  expectation 
of  the  close,  by  an  artful  and  appropriate  transition  the  performer 
commences  a  new  series  of  brilliant  difficulties,  so  far  transcending 
the  former,  that  imagination  could  scarcely  have  fancied  their  possibi- 
lity. Here  Mr.K.  has  displayed  his  powers  with  the  most  complete 
success ;  for  it  ii  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  brilliant  conclusion 
than  he  has  effected.  All  that  force  of  imagination,  fire  of  exe- 
cution, and  knowledge  of  the  power  of  the  instrument,  could  com- 
bine for  the  purpose,  have  been  called  into  use,  and  the  effect  is  not 
less  admirable  than  extraordinary. 

In  the  adagio  the  author  has  excluded  all  the  stringed  instruments 
but  the  bases,  and  considering  the  want  of  sustained  vibration  natu- 
ral to  his  instrument,  has  beautifully  contrived  to  supply  that  defi- 
ciency by  the  employment  of  the  wind  instruments,  whilst  he  wanders 
about  and  expatiates  on  his  own,  in  a  most  delightful  manner,  through 
passages  of  great  elegance  and  feeling — like  a  bee  over  the  sweets  of 
a  delicious  garden.  Although  this  movement  occupies  but  60  bars, 
it  gives  ample  scope  for  the  performer  to  display  all  the  finer  deli- 
cacies  of  execution,  the  powers  of  expression,  and  the  fancifbl  deco- 
rations of  which  his  art  is  capable.  For  want  of  space  we  cfinnot 
enter  into  a  minute  analysis  of  its  scientific  contrivances,  which  in 
every  part  display  the  roaster. 

After  all  that  we  have  said,  or  have  been  desirous  of  say ing  of  the 
astonishing  brilliancy  of  the  solos  in  the  allegro,  it  would  seem  as  if 
this  quality  was  scarcely  capable  of  being  carried  further;  and  cer- 
tainly the  author  had  a  most  formidable  difficulty  to  surmount  in 
communicating  a  correspondent  fire  and  vigour  to  the  rondo.    But 
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this  difficulty  he  has  sunnoonted  with  unexhaasted  powerSi  bearing 
the  hearer  on  to  the  last  notes  with  unabated  attention  and  admira* 
tioB.  The  subject  is  renliapkabljr  animated,  and  formed  on  repeated 
notes,  with  a  succession  accented  and  slurred  bj  twos,.  We  shall 
not  dwell  on  the  manifest  excellence  of  this  moreiuent,  the  effect  of 
which  can  hardlj  be  conceived  without  that  ardour  of  execution  for 
which  the  author  is  so  highly  celebrated.  But  we  cannot  pass  over 
a  passage  of  triplets  of  so  striking  an  effect,  nor  the  fine  modulation 
at  pageS4r,  which  from  C#  major  to  D  passes  into  a  soft  and  elegant 
passage,  to  prepare,  bj  a  moment  of  repose,  for  the  fiery  and  tre- 
mendous tirade  with  which  he  brings  this  splendid  movement  to  a 
conclusion •  Nothing  can  be  more  striking  and  effectiyei  and  we 
again  repeat  that  nothing  short  of  the  most  consummate  art  and 
masterly  conception  could  have  rendeied  the  author  capable,  after 
such  reiterated  brilliancy,  of  going  on  in  an  increasing  ratio  ib  the 
very  last. 

Much  of  this  power  in  composition  unquestionably  arises  from  the 
extraordinary  perfection  to  which  modern  masters  have  carried  their 
knowledge  of  the  instrument,  and  their  prodigious  execution.  Al« 
most  every  where  in  that  before  us  are  to  be  perceived  traits  deduced 
from  such  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  resources  to  which  such 
attainment  leads.  The  three  lower  staffs  of  page  7  contain  passages 
requiring  the  greatest  ddicacy  and  rapidity,  while  the  first  upon 
page  8  calls  for  such  distinct  repetition  of  a  single  note  as  renders 
the  precise  execution  particularly  difficult.  Upon  page  10  we  find 
delicacy  combined  with  the  power  of  giving  sudden  and  effectual 
force  to  one  note,  essentials.  Page  S7  contains  a  passage  of  triplets, 
double  notes,  and  one  of  great  force,  which  require  an  uncommon 
hand,  and  combinations  of  all  these  qualities  are  indeed  demanded 
throughout.  Velocity  is  the  master  faculty,  for  without  this  the  rest 
are  as  nothing.  To  describe  how  such  a  performer  would  play  such 
notes  as  are  to  be  found  in  pages  36  and  37  is  impracticable.  To 
obtain  the  <^  honour  due''  to  this  composition,  Ma.  Kalkbrbnnbr 
must  play  it  himself.  One  Hand  alone  could  bend  the  bow  of 
Ulysses. 
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Introdueiian  and  New  Rondo  for  the  Piano  Forte;  by  J.  B.  Cramer. 

London.    Birchall  and  Co. 
Miliiarjf  Rondo  for  the  Piano  Forte;  hy  F.  KaJkbrenner.    Op.  63. 

London.    Chappell  and  Co.  Clementi  and  Co. 
Rondo  for  the  Piano  Forte^  in  which  is  introduced  Henry  R.  Bishop* s 

admired  Duet  in  the  ^  Opera  of  Maid  Marian;  by  F.  KalHrermer. 

Op.  65.    London.    Goulding,  D'Almaine^  Potter  and  Co. 
Bishop's  popular  Duet^   ^^  As  it  fell  upon  a  day^^  arranged  as  a 

Rondo  for  the  Piano  Forte;  by  Ferd.  Ries.    Op.  104.   No.  2. 

London.    Groolding,  D'Almaine,  Potter  and  Co. 

The  Rondo  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  popular 
species  of  composition  for  the  piano  forte.  This  may  be  attributed. 
to  its  possessing  more  melody  and  less  science  and  elaboration  in  its 
construction  than  the  concerto. or  sonata.  The  latter  undoubtedly 
claim  the  highest  rank;  but  there  are  few  amateurs  whose  mere 
powers  of  execution  are  equal  to  the  performance  of  a  concerto,  and 
still  fewer  who  can  enter  into  its  merits  as  a  scientific  composition* 
The  rondo,  on  the  contrary,  is  seldom  as  elaborate  or  as  difficult ;  it 
is  full  of  little  snatches  of  melody,  either  original  or  from  some 
popular  air,  and  these  in  the  hands  of  a  composer  of  imagination, 
are  so  ornamented  and  enlivened  that  they  cannot  fail  to  be  felt  and 
understood  by  the  dullest  ear  and  head,  while  they  excite  those  to 
exertion  whose  powers  are  not  of  the  first  order,  and  who  need  en- 
couragement. The  pieces  now  before  us  are  composed  by  three  of 
our  best  masters,  and  afiford  very  excellent  specimens  of  their  various 
styles,  but  they  dififer  so  widely  in  manner  rather  than  in  merit  that 
we  intend  no  comparison  between  them,  although  we  have  classed 
them  together. 

Mb.  Cramer's  rondo  has  all  the  grace  and  elegance  which  so 
especially  characterize  his  compositions.  The  introduction  opens 
boldly,  and  in  the  fourth  bar  has  a  cadence  of  great  taste.  On  the 
eighth  bar  the  time  changes,  and  some  arpeggio  passages,  such  as 
those  written  for  horns,  and  which  appear  mingled  with  others  of  a 
more  cantabile  nature,  produce  a  very  good  efifect.  The  air,  in  | 
time,  is  of  a  national  character,  having  something  of  the  French 
style  about  it,  and  is  very  graceful  aod  full  of  melody,  as  is  also  the 
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passage  beginning  at  bar  S,  stave  5  of  page  3 :  that  at  stave  l,  page 
4,  sounds  like  an  old  acquaintancei  but  we  cannot  ^member  where  . 
,  it  comes  from;  it  is  impossible  however  to  quarrel  with  its  intr6cluc- 
tion  here.  The  cadenzas  and  remplissage  wl^ich  connecl  theairs  are 
in  excellent  tafte — ihey  aim  at  no  peculiar  originality ^  either  in 
construction  or  modulation,  but  are  simple,  elegant,  and  in  character 
^  with  the  rest  of  the  piece.  The  whole  composition  will,  we  think, 
afford  great  pleasure  and  advantage  both  to  the  student  and  the  more 
advanced  performer. 

Mb.  Kalkbrennbr's  rondo  is  in  £b  major,  and  as  the  title  im- 
plies, has  all  the  strongly  marked  accent  and. rhythm  of  a  march.  It 
opens  with  a  movement  of  great  strength,  softened  by  occasional 
touches  of  a  gentler  character.  At  bar  1,  stave  3  of  page  2,  are  in- 
troduced  three  quavers  in  diatonic  progression,  for  both  hands  in 
unison,  upon  which  three  notes  are  formed  many  ingenious  passages 
during  the  rest  of  this  piece.  Thus  we  find  it  the  basis  of  the  phrase 
occupying  the  same  and  the  succeeding  stave,  where  it  first  appears ; 
again  at  stave  I,  page  4,  staves  4  and  5,  page  8,  staves  3  and  4j  page 
10*  All  these  passages  exhibit  great  contrivance  and  science  on  the 
part  ot  the  composer,  and  demonstrate  on  how  simple  a  foundation 
the  most  elaborate  combinations  may  be  formed.  Another  striking 
feature  in  this  piece  is  the  cadenza  beginning  at  bar  3,  stave  3  of 
page  5,  and  continuing  to  the  repetition  of  the  subject  at  page  7,  It 
is  original,  powerful,  and  consequently  difficult,  particularly  where 
the  shakes  are  introduced.  Its  various  forms  are  certainly,  not  alto- 
gether novel,  but  Mr.  K.  has  combined  and  adapted  them  with 
great  skill;  and  in  this  branch  of  the  art  his  genius  is  generally  par- 
ticularly apparent.  From  the  above  short  analysis  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  rondo  is  in  a  spirited,  strong,  and  bold  style ;  there  are 
however  pass^ages  of  a  softer  kind  scattered  through  it,  but  its  de- 
cided character  is  that  of  force  and  brilliancy- 

The  duet  "  Come  hither  my  little  foot  page^^  from  Maid  Marian^ 
is  adapted  by  the  same  composer  as  a  rondo.  It  is  of  a  very  differ- 
ent nature  from  the  military  rondo,  but  yet  it  contains  strong  evi- 
dences of  the  same  hand.  The  subject  which  is  deservedly  a  favour- 
ite, receives  additional  interest  from  Mr.  K.'s  adaptation.  T!ie  ori« 
ginal  phrases  he  has  appended  are  many  of  them  graceful  and  deli- 
cate, occasionally  contrasted  with  passages  of  greater  force  and  ani- 
mation.   Mr.  Kalxbrenneb  has  here  introduced  a  new  mark  of 
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expression  which  we  think  ought  to  be  generallj  adopted.  It  con* 
sists  of  the  following  sign  A  and  signifies  that  the  note  oyer  which 
it  is  placi'd  is  to  be  held  rather  longer  than  its  real  duration ;  and  is 
to  be  played  with  more  expression  than  it  would  otherwise  receive. 
The  intentions  of  the  composer  cannot  be  too  strongly  indicated  to 
the  performer,  and  the  service  of  this  addition  to  the  signs  of  expres- 
sion is  strongly  exemplified  in  its  application  to  the  piece  under 
examination* 

Mr.  Uibs's  rondo  is  also  founded  on  a  duet  of  Bishop's,  ^^  As 
A  fell  upon  a  day^  Mr.  R.  has  done  his  subject  justice,  which  is  no 
small  praise ;  he  has  kept  up  the  spirit  of  the  piece,  and  exhibited 
great  taste  in  the  division  and  adaptation  of  its  phrasesi  intermingling 
them  with  bold  and  animated  original  composition.  This  lesson 
must,  we  think,  become  a  favourite. 

We  earnestly  lecomniend  these  four  rondos  to  the  piano  forte 
player,  they  will  extend  his  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  his  art^ 
and  of  the  various  talents  of  existing  composers. 
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Takhe  seleci  Mthdios^  with  Variations  for  the  Flute  and  Piano  Forte; 

comfosedhjf  C*  Nicholson  and  J.  Burrowes*    London.     Chappell 

and  Co.  ilnd  Gouldini^  and  Co. 
J  volume  ofStudkSi  consisting  of  Passages  selected  from  the  works  of 

the  eminent  Jluie  composers j  and  thrown  into  the  form  of  Preludes^ 

with  occasional  Fingerings^  green  with  a  view  to  facilitate  their  execu^ 

tion.    A  set  of  original  Exercises  are  added.    London.    Power. 
O  Dolce  Concenioy  with   Variations;  fcy  Nicholson  and  Burrowes. 

London.    Power* 
Ftmr  xiobnnes  of  Fimte  Beauties^  consisting  ofiS  numbers^    London* 

Fcntuni. 
Twelve  Select  Airs,  with  Variations  as  Flute  Solos^  with  Piano  Farta 

Accompanimimte.    London.    Clemen ti  and  Co. 
Le  Bouquet^  or  Flowers  of  Melody*    London.     Clementi  and  Co. 
A  Pot  Pourrif  for  Flute  and  Piano  Foriej  introducing  "  lAfs  let  icr 

cherish,'^  <^  Auld  Robin  Gray^^  and  facourUe  Quadrilley  ^^  La 

Matilday^  asa  Rondo.    Clementi  and  Co. 
Preceptive  Lessons  for  the  Flute.    London.    (For  the  author);  by 

Clementi  and  Co. 
Six  Fantasias.    London.     Clementi  apd  Co. 
Mayseder's  Polonoisey  for  the  Flute  and  Piano  Forte,     London. 

Clementi  and  Co.    All  the  Flute  Parts  by  C.  Nicholson. 

Amongst  the  antient  Greeks — that  people  so  celebrated  for  the 
powerful  effects  of  their  music — the  flute  was  the  first  of  instruments. 
It  was  held  in  particular  esteem  in  polished  Athens,  where  its  inven* 
tion  was  even  attributed  to  Minerva.  Pericles  and  Socrates  we 
are  told  were  the  scholars  of  Damon.  The  Thebans  were  renowned 
above  all  others  for  their  performance  upon  it.  The  Lacedaemonians 
had  a  song  which  said,  <^  that  a  good  player  on  the  flute  would  make 
a  man  brave  every  danger  and  face  even  iron  itself."  Antbgenioes 
improved  both  the  flute  and  the  dress  of  the  performer.  He  was  the 
first  who  appeared  in  public  with  delicate  Milesian  slippers  and  a 
saffron-coloured  robe.  Many  and  various  indeed  are  the  anecdotes 
of  the  instrument  of  the  performers.  Dorion,  the  flute  player,  was 
a  voluptuary  and  a  man  of  wit  as  well  as  a  musician.  Supping  one 
night  with  Nicocrion,  in  the  bland  of  Cyprus,  and  admiring  a 
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rich  cup  of  gold  on  the  sideboard^  ^^  the  gold»i9ith  wUi  m3f»  799 
just  such  another  whenever  jou  please,^'  said  the  Priace-^^  He  will 
obey  your  orders  much  more  readily  than  mine,  Sir,  replied  DoE^PM^ 
00  let  me  have  that,  and  do  you  bespeak  another."  Atbbum^% 
observes,  upon  this  passage,  that  Doeiow  belied  the  provorb  wfcich 
declares,  that 

"  Nature  gave  braips  to  flute  players,  no  doabt ; 
But  ah,  in  vain,  for  soon  they  blow  them  out." 
In  what  estimation  the  flute  was  held  should  however  most  uppear 
from  the  fact,  that  Ismenias,  a  musician  of  Thd>eS|  gav<  ll^rM 
talents,  or  something  more  than  -680/.  for  an  ioatrumeot*  Maiim« 
Clementi  and  Co.  would  be  most  happy,  we  suspect,  to  furoirfl  1^ 
ship*load  at  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  price,  and  yet  we  question  wbstbuv 
IsMsirt  As's  purchase  bad  half  the  excellences  of  those  xaada  by  tbcm 
worthy  mannfactarars,  after  the  loodcl  of  Mr.  Nicholson's  celebratoA 
instruments  If  indeed  any  thing  would  raise  a  doubt  in  tbefninds 
of  the  moderns  concerning  the  wondrous  effects  of  the  mvmQ  of  i}io 
aotientsy  it  would  be  the  nature  of  the  iastrumeots  by  wbieh  ail 
these  marvels  w^re  wrought.  There  is  shrewd  reason  to  iaaaginft 
that  it  was  the  simplicity  as  to  tb9  knowledge  of  musical  itifeots  and 
the  natural  excitability  of  temperament  reigning  amofigsiL  Ibesf 
great  fiilks  that  must  account  £9r  the  miracles—fiot  the  excelleniDe  oC 
their  music  or  tbeir  superior  skill  in  its  execution. 

Those  however  who  are  emulous  to  support  the  honor  of  the  flute 
will  find  abundant  evidence  in  the  classics,  and  in  our  own  faisto^ 
riant,  who  have  distilled  all  the  essence  from  them.  The  history  of 
this  instrument  has,  in  all  ages,  presented  a  great  variety  of  matter, 
for  speculation — and  if  it  does  not  enjoy  the  power  of  raising  aU  tlie 
passions  in  this  our  time  to  the  height  related  in  former  days,  it 
is  come  tp  bear  a  much  more  inyportant  and  general  part  of  late, 
both  as  a  single  and  accompanying  instrument,  in  our  public  con* 
certs,  and  more  especially  in  our  private  musical  exercises  and  de- 
lights, than  heretofore.  It  is  for  this  last  reason  we  propose,  in  the 
present  article,  to  convey  some  general  notion  of  the  later  progress 
of  the  instrument,  by  giving  a  sketch  of  the  recent  peribf  mers,  tbeir 
style  of  execution  and  composition,  taking  for  our  text,  works  of 
Mb.  Nicholson,  who  now  stands  pre-eminent  both  as  a  compofer 
for  the  instrument  and  as  a  player. 

We  shall  commence  with  Ma;  Daouxr^  whose  talpnta  u  «  p«r»^ 
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formerfdeservedlj  received  the  most  brilliaQt  applause  on  his  arrival 
in  this  country.  It  could  not  escape  the  attention  of  an  intelligent 
observer^  that  his  embquchure,  as  well  as  the  bore  of  his  flute,  was 
exceedingly  small,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  great  brilliancy  to 
the  upper  notes,  on  the  display  of  which  he  manifestly  rested  the 
principal  attraction  of  his  performance.  This  construction  of  the 
instrunient  however,  totally  destroyed  all  its  lower,  rich,  mellow 
tones,  and  deprived  the  performer  of  those  contrasts  which  are  so 
important  in  bringing  back  the  attention  to  the  very  excellences 
which  he  was  ambitious  to  display.  This  gave  a  monotonous  effect  to 
all  that  he  did.  The  delight,  and  we  may  add  the  astonishment 
with  which  his  first  performance  was  heard,  was  diminished  at  the 
second  or  third,  and  at  length  a  talent  so  calculated  to  excite  admi« 
ration,  was  listened  to  with  indifference.  His  method  of  articulation, 
though  resembling  double-tongueing,  was  not  really  so,  but  was 
some  modification  of  the  organs  peculiar  to  himself,  which  gave  him 
the  power  of  the  most  brilliant,  distinct,  and  rapid  execution  that 
can  be  conceived,  and  to  which  he  seemed  to  think  every  other 
excellence  worthily  sacrificed.  His  intonation  was  perfect,  but  there 
was  no  volume  of  tone,  and  the  absence  of  the  richer  notes  of  the 
flute  rendered  him  unable  to  play  an  adagio  with  any  thing  like  the 

.  effect  which  such  a  movement  requires.  It  appeared  as  if  to  pro* 
duce  the  tone  at  which  this  performer  aimed,  nothing'  more  was 
requisite  than  to  take  an  octave  flute  and  play  an  octave  below.  By 
the  manner  in  which  he  executed  his  passages,  one  should  be  in* 

.  dined  to  decide,  that  he  bad  originally  practised  on  a  one-key  flute ; 
for  in  slow  execution  the  defect  of  his  fingering  was  very  perceptible. 
His  amazing  facility  in  rapid  notes  concealed  this  defect ;  but  we 
are  fully  persuaded,  that  had  he  performed  an  adagio  in  a  flat  key, 
the  imperfection  would  have  been  manifest  to  the  most  cursory 
observer. 

The  character  ofDaouEx's  compositions  clearly  prove,  that  the 
observations  we  have  made  or^  his  playing  are  correct.  They 
are  mostly  in  D,  G,  and  C,  and  the  passages  are  such  as  to  shew  off 
to  advantage  his  peculiar  style  of  execution.  When  performed  by 
himself,  they  have  a  very  brilliant  effect,  but  an  amateur  can  never 
hope  to  produce  it.  There  may  be  more,  but  we  do  not  recollect  to 
have  seen  more  than  one  adagio  of  his  composition  in  G,  the  whole 
•fff  ctive  passages  of  which  lie  in  the  upper  notes. 
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The  reputation  which  Tulou  had  obtained  in  his  own  country 
was  rather  injurious  to  his  success  in  this.  The  expectation  which 
it  raised  in  a  public  already  accustomed  to  the  brilliancy  and  clear 
articulation  of  Drouet,  and  the  masculine  power  and  expression  of 
Nicholson,  was  not  easily  satisfied;  and  T0LOU,  although  a  very 
elegant  and  finished  performer,  was  treated  with  an  indifference 
whic  h  his  talents  by  no  means  deserved.  Flis  compositions  are 
greatly  superios  to  those  of  Drouet,  evincing  much  more  science, 
taste,  and  feeling. 

Gabrielskt^s  woirks  have  very  deservedly  a  high  reputation ; 
they  are  replete  with  knowledge  of  effect,  taste,  and  science ;  but  his 
passages  do  not  always  lie  well  for  the  instrument. 

Berbiguier's  productions  are  excellent — full  of  beautiful  pas« 
sages— conducted  with  fine  taste,  knowledge,  and  correct  judgement, 
^nd  always  written  both  for  the  performer  and  the  effect,  according 
to  the  genius  of  the  instrument. 

KuHLAU  is  also  a  good  musician,  understands  the  instrument  well, 
and  evinces  considerable  taste  in  his  compositions. 

Schneider  appears  to  possess  a  more  profound  knowledge  of  the 
instrument  than  any  of  the  rest.  His  passages,  though  b|rilliant,  are 
not  difficult,  because  they  are  all  constructed  on  undeviating  and  cor- 
rect principles.  His  beautiful  duets,  written  expressly  for  the  sharp* 
and  flat  keys,  are  models  for  this  species  of  composition. 

Weiss,  although  extravagant,  has  a  copious  flow  of  ideas,  which 
only  want  study  to  reduce  them  into  more  regular  fotm.  That  he 
has  great  talent,  taste,  and  fancy,  bis  Fantasias^  Variations^  and  Ttdo 
Hundred  Studies^  are  a  sufficient  evidence.  As  a  performer,  he  has 
much  elegance,  taste,  aud  facility.  His  principal  deficiency,  like 
■  that  of  TuLOU,  is  want  of  power. 

We  now  come  to  Mr,  Nicholson,  whose  father  was  an  ad- 
mirable performer  on  the  flute,  and  who  dedicated  much  time  to  the 
improvement  of  the  instrument.  In  this  he  was  eminently  successful, 
and  at  his  death,  left  his  son  in  possession  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  on  which  he  proceeded,  and  a  genius  highly  capable  of  car* 
rying  those  principles  into  execution.  The  rich,  mellow,  and  finely 
graduated  quality  of  tone  which  be  now  produces  throughout  the 
whole  compass  of  the  instrument,  sufficiently  evinces  the  success 
which  has  attended  his  exertions.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  enter 
into  an  elaborate  examination  of  Mb.  Nicholson^s  unriyalled  ex- 
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cdlenoe  as  a  performer,  doce  all  our  readers  must  haye,  iu  common 
with  ourselves,  frequently  felt  aud  witnessed  the  delight  and  admira* 
tioa  which  always  accompany  his  performances.  His  purity  of 
intonation,  his  perfection  of  double-tongueing,  and  the  rich  contrast 
and  variely  of  which  lie  is  enabled  to  avail  himself,  from  the  great 
power  as  well  as  delicacy  and  sweetness  of  his  tone,  are  sufficiently 
known;  his  whirlwind  rush  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
instrumenf,  in  the  chromatic  scale,  is  also  too  striking  a  characteristic 
of  his  style  to  need  comment;  but  we  must  not  pass  over  two  new 
effects  on  the  instrument,  which  he  was  the  first  to  introduce — we 
mean  that  species  of  vibration  which  is  particularly  observable  in  the 
musical  glasses,  and  which,  judiciously  used,  has  a  very  beautiful  ef- 
fect ;  and  the  still  more  important  accomplishment  of  GUdingy  which, 
on  the  violin  and  other  stringed  instruments,  is  productive  of  so  much 
expression, and  which  had  hitherto  been  deemed  unattainable  on  the 
flute.  The  opinion  long  entertained  that  this  is  an  imperfect  instru- 
ment, must  now  be  considered  as  no  longer  just,  since  by  the  rules 
red^ced  io  practice  in  Mr.  Nicholson's  ^^ Preceptive  Le$$onSy^ 
every  note  may  be  produced  by  more  than  one  mode  of  fingitring, 
and  even  slionld  that  be  found  insufficient,  the  end  may  be  obtained 
by  the  mollification  of  the  embouchure;  so  that  the  flute  may  now 
be  said  to  approximate  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  human  voice*  la 
this  work  the  whole  process  of  execution  is  laid  down  in  the  most 
clear  and  intelligible  manner,  from  (he  most  simple  to  the  most 
difficult  passages,  and  throughout  the  whole  range  of  keys.  The 
rules  laid  down  are  intended  for  those  who  have  made  some  progress 
on  the  instrument.  His  chief  object  is  to  elucidate  its  peculiarities 
in  regard  to  tone,  fingering,  articulation,  gliding,  vibration,  and 
harmonics.  He  gives  the  best  and  easiest  mode  of  fingering  the  scale 
of  which  he  treats^the  most  perfect  and  approved  shakes— ^  variety 
of  useful  exercises,  calculated  to  facilitate  the  improvement  of  the 
pupil — a  pleasing  slow  air,  and  a  familiar  rondo  in  each  number; 
the  last  six  contain  the  remaining  major  and  minor  keys ;  and  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  exerpi^cs,  airs,  and  rondos,  he  has  rendered 
them  as  pleasing  and  attractive  as  possible. 

This  is  Ma.  N.'schef  d'oeuvre,  and  has  explained  away  most  of 
thedifficnlties  hitherto  existini;,  while  by  the  new  methods  of  finger- 
ing he  has  adopted,  the  student  will  find  he  gains  great  power  of 
improving  his  tone. 
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Nothing  caD  more  clearly  shew  the  mastery  tliis  author  haa 
obtained  over  the  grand  impediments  of  the  instrument  than  his. 
performance  last  year  at  Ck>vent  Garden  Theatre,  where  he  executed 
an  adagio  (that  test  of  tone,  taste,  and  expression,)  without  the 
accompaniment  of  a  single  instrument,  and  such  was  his  complete 
success,  that  an  encore  was  demanded  by  the  whole  hoiiae  with 
acclamation.     In  pathetic  morerocnts  he  has  no  rival. 

His  Fantasias  are  full  of  taste  and  imagination,  particularly  the 
one  in  four  iQatSy  which  perhaps  exhibits  a  greater  command  of  the 
instrument  than  any  thing  he  has  written.  His  Airs  with  Variations 
possess  fancy  and  brilliant  passages,  all  admirably  constructed  for 
the  instrument,  not  only  with  regard  to  effect,  but  to  the  advantageous 
practice  of  the  student.  The  twelve  select  melodies,  written  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Burrowes,  are  amongst  the  best,  but  they  for 
the  most  part  call  for  practised  execution.  It  is  in  point  of  fact  a 
concertante  arrangement,  which  increases  the  interest,  but  adds  to 
the  difficulty. 

Oh  dolce  ConcetUo  is  very  pretty,  and  more  accessible  to  plarapi 
in  general;  and  the  twelve  select  airs  published  by  CLEMBij^i^nd 
Co.  are  less  hard  than  the  melodies,  are  almost  equally  brilliant,  and 
lie  particularly  well  for  the  instrument*  One  of  his  best  efforts  is, 
the  Pot  Pourrij  which  he  has  played  so  often  in  public.  The  in- 
troduction is  written  to  display  the  power  of  the  instrument,  and  it 
leads  to  Mozart's  air,  to  which  a  double-tongue  variation  is  ap- 
pended. The  adagio  is  beautiful,  and  the  quadrille  worked  up  to  a 
lively  finale. 

Ze  Bouquet^  or  Flowers  of  Melody y  is  a  selection  of  favorite  airs, 
with  variations,  and  embellished  as  duets — but  so  arranged,  that  with 
very  few  exceptions,  the  subjects  are  almost  equally  inteiesting  as 
solos*  Besides  many  airs  of  Handel,Arne,Hatdn,Mosabt,&;c, 
this  work  contains  a  variety  of  national  airs  and  favorite  pieces  of 
Rossini,  and  other  eminent  authors.  Eighteen  numbers  have  ap- 
peared, and  the  work  will  be  completed  in  twenty-four  parts. 

Matsbdbr's  PoUnrnscy  which  has  been  much  played  by  the  vio- 
linists in  public,  is  a  good  adaptation,  the  accompaniment  being 
arranged  from  the  score,  and  several  of  the  passages  altered  to  suit  the 
instrument,  altogether  affording  a  brilliant  lesson. 

By  this  enumeration  it  will  be  seen  Mb.  Nicholsob  has  been  aa 
industrious  and  a  racoessful  writer,  when  the  practice  oeotssary  to 
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the  aUainraent  of  such  public  reputation  as  he  bargained  is  taken 
into  account  In  bringing  this  Catalogue  Raisonn^e  of  bis  princi* 
pal  works  before  the  reader,  we  have  as  it  were  laid  down  a  chart 
for  the  direction  of  flute-players  in  general.  Bj  it  they  may 
find  both  instruction  and  amusement — at  the  same  time  they  will 
gather  from  our  sketches  of  the  styles  of  different  performers,  whose 
compositions  are  most  likely  to  suit  their  own  manner,  and  be 
enabled  to  select  different  specimens  of  the  best,  which  we  hope  will 
be  useful  to  a  large  circle,  since  the  flute  has  been  of  late  so  conti- 
nually associated  with  the  piano  forte,  ia  a  combination  so  highly 
calculated  for  domestic  amusement* 


A -second  Toccata;  composed  btf  Charles  Neaie.    Op*  5.    London* 
'\  Chappell  and  Co. 

A  toccata,  we  believe,  signifies -nothing  more  than  a  composition, 
the  practice  of  which  is  intended  to  improve  the  hand,  and  conse- 
quently, the  touch.  In  plain  English,  it  is  an  exercise,  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  always  received  by  amateurs ;  most  of  whom,  when  the 
master  bints  at  the  introduction  of  a  toccata,  put  on  sad  and  rueful 
faces,  like  persons  condemned  to  hopeless  toiL 

Now,  as  we  always  have  the  interests  of  this  class  of  persons  very 
much  at  heart,  especially  that  part  of  it  which  consists  of  o^ir  own 
fair  pupils,  we  would  speak  a  word  or  two  of  consolation  to  them ; 
and  would  assure  them  that  some  authors,  a  few  of  whom  we  are 
about  to  name,  have  done  much  to  render  their  toil  pleasant  as  well 
as  profitable. 

Clbmenti,  whom  the  voice  of  musical  Europe  places  at  the  head 
of  his  department  of  art,  has  published  many  compositions  which 
delight  by  their  fancy  and  invention,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are 
most  admirably  calculated  to  further  the  improvement  of  the  dili- 
gent practitioner.  And  who  is  there  unacquainted  with  Cram er'/i 
Studio?  which,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  title  of  oneof  bis-bthcr 
works,  combines  moic  of  the  ^f  utile"  with  the  ^<  dulcei"  than  any 
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other  production  we  can  call  to  mind.  Ries,  Kalkbrbnner,  C. 
P0TTER9  &c.  have  given  (o  the  world  many  exercises  of  the  most 
pleasing  and  usefi(l  description ;  and  Ma.  Neate  some  jears  ago 
published  a  highly  interesting  Toccata,  ^vhich  may  be  found  at  the 
end  of  his  sonata,  dedicated  to  Woblfl.  He  has  now  favoured  ns 
with  a  second,  which  we  shall  proceed  to  examine. 

The  introduction  contains  some  very  good  passages,  but  on  the 
whole,  it  strikes  us  as  being  too  long.  This,  perhaps,  may  be  owing 
to  a  certain  monotonous  effect  in  the  base,  which  divides  the  bar 
too  much,  we  think,  by  semi«quayers. 

If,  however,  we  feel  any  thing  like  languor  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  introduction,  we  are  amply  relieved  by  the  subject  oC  the 
Toccata  itself,  which  is  so  natural  and  pleasing,  that  we  shall  extract 
it  for  the  amusement  of  our  readers.     See  Plate* 

Excellent  employ  is  given  to  both  hands,  in  the  first  part  of  the 
movement^  which  terminates  with  a  passage  in  which  the  parts  are 
ably  wrought  together.     See  No.  2. 

The  second  part  commences  with  a  farther  elaboration  of  the  same 
idea,  and  by  reference  to  our  extract  No.  3,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Neate  improves  as  he  goes  on.  The  whole  passage  is  constructed 
in  a  masterly  manner.  In  page  7,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  line,  our 
author  introduces  a  very  agreeable  episode,  somewhat  in  Beetho- 
ven's manner,  which  gives  a  pleasing  relief  to  the  whole.  But  in 
concluding  this  part,  and  in  the  last  bar  of  the  page,  he  has  com- 
mitted a  rhythmical  error,  by  extending  the  phrase  to  the  middle  of 
the  bar — whereas  it  should  have  terminated  at  the  beginning.  We 
are  aware  that  this  licence  is  frequently  taken  in  the  present  day ; 
but  we  consider  it  as  one  of  those  departures  from  the  just  principles 
of  art,  which  are  among*  the  unpleiasant  signs  of  the  times,  and 
against  which  we  shall  never  fail  to  raise  our  feeble  voice. 

After  this  episode,  the  movement  proceeds  with  some  very  clever 
adaptations  for  both  hands,  of  portions  of  subjects  which  have 
been  heard  before.  The  coi}a  is  preceded  by  the  passage  which 
we  have  exhibited  in  our  extract  No.  S,  but  Mb.  Neatb  has 
contrived  to  give  fresh  interest  to  it,  by  several  new  dispositions  of 
the  parts. 

We  have  been  induced  to  pay  particulair  attention  to  this  produc* 
tion,  not  only  from  our  great  respect  for  the  author  as  a  musician, 
but  also  from  this  consideration — that,  although  it.is  long  since  be 
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obtained  high  cmiBeiice  as  a  piano  forte  player,  it  is  but  latelj  that 
he  has  devoted  himself  serionsly  to  composition. 

In  reviewing  some  of  Ma.  Neatb's  former  works,  we  did  not, 
perhaps,  keep  this  circumstance  sufficiently  in  view,  and  spoke  of 
them  in  a  tone  of  too  much  asperity.  We  shall  never  be  backward 
to  acknowledge  such  things,  when  we  think  them  true,  and  we  feel 
no  hesitation  whatever  at  present,  because  we  may  fairly  saj^,  that  in 
his  second  Toccata,  our  author  has  shown  considerable  improvement. 

There  is  more  effective  simplicity  in  it,  and  there  is  a  total  absence 
of  all  those  attempts  at  astounding  modulation,  which  so  pitiably 
disfigure  most  of  the  writings  of  our  day.  A  mania  for  extraneous 
niodnlation,  which  shall  make  people  gape  and  bless  themselves,  is 
the  disease  which  mostly  afieets  modern  composers,  especially  those 
of  the  rising  generation.  We  have  frequently  been  solicited  to 
undertake  their  cure,  by  many  persons  of  sense  and  taste,  who  prefer 
pleasure  to  astonishment.  This,  however,  b  not  the  place  for  such 
an  attempt,  were  we  inclined  to  make  it — and  we  shall  therefore 
oonclude  by  saying,  that  Mb.  Ncate^s  Toccata  is  a  valuable  addi- 
tinn  to  the  many  pleasing  and  useful  exercises  which  we  before 
poasessed. 


The  Music  of  the  legendary  OperOj  called  Maid  Marian^  or  the 
Huutre$8  ofAmngford^  as  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royalj  CovetU 
Garden;  composed  by  Hemy  R.  Bishops  composer  and  director  of 
the  Music  to  the  Theatre  Royalj  Cownt  Garden.  London.  Gould- 
ingi  D'Aknaine,  and  Co. 

If  this  piece  has  secured  toitsdf  popularity  by  deriving  its  story 
from  that  tale  so  attractive  to  every  Englishman,  that  tale,  which 
irst  learned  in  hh  childhood,  grows  with  his  growth  and  strengthens 
with  his  strength,  it  has  been  rendered  even  more  attractiv^s  by  the 
acting  of  Mb.  C.  Kbhble,  as  the  btirly  friar  Tuck^  and  by  Miss 
M.  Tbbb's  singing,  and  by  Ma.  Bishop's  music.  But  few  mnsical 
dmmas  (we  oannat  bring  ourselves  to  call  them  opevas)  have  buImI 
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been  ctf  late  so  successfaL  Let  not  the  reader  tuppoie,  bowe^tt*,  that 
Moid  Marian  bears  any  affinity  with  that  well-known  Majr-day  pet- 
Bonage,  the  companion  of  Jack  of  the  Green.  It  is  merely  the  incog- 
Bita  which  the  daughter  of  Baron  Fitxwater  assumes  on  becoming  the 
spouse  of  the  Earl  of  Lockslej/  and  Hunlingdonj  when  be  takes  to 
the  merry  greenwood  under  his  nom  de  guerre — that  name  which 
ahall  live  so  long  as  England  lasts— the  bold  Robim  Hood«  But  to 
the  music. 

The  reviral  of  several  of  Shaksp barb's  plays,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  musiC|  we  have  already  remarked  appears  .to  have  turned 
Ma.  BiSHop^s  attention  strongly  to  the  compositions  of  an  .early  age^ 
and  if  not  the  absolute  and  sole  directing  cause  of  his  forming  a  ooi^ 
respondent  style,  has  yet  given  a  more  visible  and  durable  form  to 
his  adoption  of  aUpEngtish  manner  of  writing,  if  there  be  such  a  thing 
as  originality  in  English  composition.  Were  we  called  upon  to 
demonstrate  the  characteristics,  we  should  say  it  is  a  style  formed  on 
the  madrigalists  and  the  early  dramatic  writers;  that  it  is  more 
syllabic  in  melody  than  melismatic;  more  compact,  more  vigorous, 
than  the  compositions  of  our  own  time,  and  indeed  of  any  time  since 
Arnb.  For  he  himself  copied,  and  all  the  writers  for  the  stage 
have  since  made  the  Italian  operad  their  models.  If  we  can  trust  our 
own  discrimination,  Mr.  Bishop  in  his  adaptations  to  Shaks* 
PBARE,  and  in  this  piece  at  least,  has  left  the  Italians  pretty  much 
out  of  his  view,  and  with  a  classical  propriety  has  turned  to 
Mathew  Lock  and  Pubcbll,  and  the  madrigalists,  as  presenting 
the  national  objects— not  of  direct  imitation— --but  of  remembrance 
and  regard,  and  this,  as  we  esteem  it,  is  the  e:(ercise  of  a  sound  judg^ 
ment  and  of  good  taste. 

The  piece  opens  with  one  of  those  very  common  circumstances  in 
operas — a  train  anxious  for  the  arrival  ofan  individual,  and  ^^  Hark,** 
and  ^'  Look  out,"  and  <^  the  courser's  tramp,''  are  the  natural*ingre» 
dients  of  a  dialogue*chorus  of  such  a  nature.  Ma.  Bishop  has 
succeeded  amazingly  well  in  ^^  TAeS/ore,**  upon  a  similar  occasion— 
the  difference  is,  that  tliere  a  ship  and  here  a  knight  are  the  objects 
of  expectation.  This  chorus  is  very  airy,  the  subject  is  flowing,  and 
<<  the  tramp  of  the  courser''  is  thrown  into  the  accompaniment,  while 
the  occasional  breaks  add  to  the  interest,  by  an  emotion  allied  to  the 
feeluig  of  anticipation  which  they  are  designed  to  image*  There  ie 
no  other  wcMrd  that  will  deapribe  this  but  effective,  wUdi  it  is  in  a 
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high  degree.  The  next  piece  we  should  be  disposed  to  call  a  dra- 
matic ballad,  for  it  rises  out  of  the  simplicity  of  the  common  ballad, 
and  jet  is  of  no  other  cla^.  Its  effect,  therefore,  depends  upon  a 
degree  of  expression  which  can  rarely  be  given  without  scenic  effects. 

One  of  the  attractions  of  the  play  we  have  said  is  to  see  Ma.  C. 
Kbmble  in  the  Friar;  and  here  follows  a  song,  written  we  presume 
for  a  man  who  cannot  sing.  It  was  to  be  a  melody  with  as  little 
melody  as  possible,  which,  whether  said  or  sung,  would  be  agree- 
ably jovial. 

^^  The  love  that  follows  fain**  is  more  truly  modern,  and  more  resem- 
bles the  Italian,  than  any*  thing  else  in  the  piece.  It  is  however  a 
mixed  composition,  having  a  beginning  like  a  cavatina,  and  a  second 
part  between  the  aria  parlante  and  the  aria  di  bravura,  the  voice 
part  resembling  the  first  and  the  accompaniment  the  second  order  of 
airs*    It  is  a  spirited  and  agreeable  melody. 

But  we  shall  better  fulfil  our  task  by  classing  than  by  particulariz- 
ing the  several  compositions,  which  are  far  more  equal  in  merit,  con- 
sidering their  real  eminence,  than  the  pieces  in  any  opera  that  we 
•recollect.  There  is  a  quihtett,  ^^  Though  he  be  now  a  grey  grey  friar  i^ 
a  glee  for  four  voices  with  a  chorus — another  chorus  of  villagers,  a 
second  glee,  **  Wiih  hawk  andhound^*^  a  military  chorus,  the  minstrel 
gfee(by  three  sopranos),  <<  O  bold  Robin  Hoody*  a  glee  for  six  voices, 
and  the  finale.  Most  of  these  thus  far  resemble  each  other  in  con- 
ttruction.  Each  part  has  distinct  solos,  which  add  brilliancy  and 
variety,  and  taken  as  dramatic  concerted  pieces,  they  are  all  very  de- 
lightf  uL  They  all  possess  air  as  well  force,  and  some  are  light  and 
cheerful  as  the  life  they  celebrate. 

The  songs  are  as  follow : — "  The  slender  beech^**  for  a  tenor,  begins 
with  a  cantabile  and  ends  with  a  declamatory  second  part.  It  reminds 
UB  of  some  of  Storage's — not  as  to  melody,  but  structure.  In  this 
respect  i(t  is  of  sueh  a  kind  as  ^^  When  the  robberj**  in  the  Iron  Chest. 
^^  Let  us  seek  the  yellow  shore**  is  a  soprano  song,  second  only  to  its 
precursors,  "  Bidmc  discourse^*  and  *•  Should  he  upbraid** — This  air, 
we  should  say,  is  perfectly  English,  &  not  less  original ;  for  it  is  vigor** 
ous  and  terse  in  its  phrases,  simple  in  its  harmonies  and  modulation^ 
with  such  passages  as  our  soundest  composers  used — ^yet  fresh  withal, 
and  bracing  and  playful  as  the  breeze  from  the  element  concerning 
which  it  descants.  It  were  hard  to  ftay,  when  a  composer  has  written 
so  well  and  lo  much  as  Mr.  Bishop,  that  any  one  species  is  his  pecu* 
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liar  stjk ;  but  ure  think  most  assuredly  that  nothing  he  has  done  is 
more  ezcdientthan  the  songs  we  have  just  cited. 

*^  To  ofms^  its  Freedom  calls*^  is  an  aria  d^  abilUa  as  efiective  as  most 
of  its  kind ;  but  such  things  are  only  for  the  stage.  May  we  own, 
we  never  absolutely  admired,  ^^  The  soldier  iir'd*^  gut  of  its  place  in  the 
opera.  Hacknied  however  as  isthis  species  of  writing,  Mr.  Bisbop 
has  shewn  his  power  in  the  composition  before  us.  The  nejtit  air, 
^^  O  well  do  I  remembery^  is  a  truly  simple  and  beautiful  ballad, 
breathing  melody  and  expression,  and  in  a  very  pure  taste  indeed. — 
Can  we  say  more  to  recommend  it?  If  we  could,  we  certainly  would, 
for  it  deserves  all  that  can  be  said. 

We  have  thus  catalogued  all  the  pieces  except  a  duet,  '^  Come  hiiker 
my  liUle  foot  page"  a  pretty  trifle,  written  to  fit  Miss  Tree  and 
Master  Longhurst,  who  having  delighted  the  town  in  a  similar 
way  before,  must  continue  to  do  the  same  so  long  as  Master  Lono- 
uurst's  voice  shall  last. 

We  repeat  that  we  doubt  whether  Mr.  Bishop  has  written  any 
entire  musical  drama  so  good  as  this.  It  is  more  uniform,  mora 
level,  more  pleasing,  and  more  elevated,  than  any  of  his  we  can  call 
to  mind.  And  this  for  one  who  has  written  nearly  fifty  successful 
operas  is  no  light  praise.  In  plain  truth  Mr.  Bishop  is  a  man  of  great 
fertility,  great  versatility,  and  great  power.  And  we  doubt  also  whe- 
ther any  composer  now  living  has  either  written  so  much,  so  good,  or 
so  little  faulty  music  as  he  has.  Had  he  adapted  to  Italian  words 
and  for  a  genuine  opera,  his  name  would  have  extended  itself  much 
further,  known  however  as  it  must  be.  When  we  look  over  tlie  trash 
in  the  way  of  poetry  he  has  set,  (we  do  not  allude  to  Mr.  Planchb's, 
who  has  written  some  most  elegant  things)  the  misery  such  a  mind 
must  have  endured  in  labouring  to  ^ive  expression  to  nonsense  and 
inanity,  and  in  staking  reputation  upon  such  materials,  awakens  our 
deepest  sympathy.  Why  does  not  Mr.  Bishop  endeavour  to  p^re- 
yail  on  his  principal  in  the  National  Airs  to  join  him  in  a  regular 
opera  ?  It  would  be  an  experiment  upon  national  taste,  well  worth 
their  combined  powers,  and  might  aflford  them  the  glory  of  completing 
what  Arne  began,  but  what  his  age  was  not  sufficiently  ripe  to  j&» 
ceive  and  establish. 
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ParUM  pour  la  Syrkf  aJmxmrUe  French  Air  ^  arranged  far  ibe  Harp 
by  S.  Dussek.    London.    Chappell  and  Co. 

jtfacariie  Hanoverian  Air^  with  Introduction  and  Variaiiont  for  the 
Harpy  composed  by  T.  CUpp.    London.    Chappell  and  Co. 

When  the  Wind  blows  (  Bishop^ s  favourite  Round  in  the  Miller  and  his 
JMen)j  arranged  for  the  Harp^  with  an  Introduction  composed  by 
N.  Ch*  Bochsa,    liondon.  Gould ing,  D^AImaine,  Potter  &  Co. 

JRfieen  brilliant  and  short  Preludes  for  the  Harpy  in  the  principal  Mt^or 
and  Minor  Keys^  intended  to  be  played  before  any  Piece  of  Music  f 
composed  expressly  for  his  Pupils,  and  the  leading  Passages  fingered^ 
by  N.  Ch*  Bochsa.    London*  Goulding,  D'Almaine,  Potter  &  Co. 

We  have  arranged  the  above  lessons  according  to  their  diffisrent 
degrees  of  difficulty  and  merit.  The  first  combines  the  passages 
which  so  frequently  occur  in  harp  music,  and  which  belong  io  the 
character  of  the  instrument,  in  a  way  most  likely  io  interest  and  im« 
prove  the  student-^grounding  them  upon  a  favourite  Air,  and  giving 
theiii  as  much  variety  as  possible. 

Ma.  Chipp  has  taken  the  same  forms— >namely,  arpeggios,  octaves, 
triplets,  the  sons  harmoniques,  &c.  con^bining  them  with  father 
more  complication.  These  two  lessons  will  give  the  young  performer 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  style  of  his  instrument,  and  will  smooth 
the  way  to  higher  exertions. 

Ma.  Bocusa's  composition  is  less  difficult  than  those  he  baa 
lately  published.  The  subject  alone  is  a  great  recommendation  to 
Ibe  piece,  and  Mr.  B.  has  worked  it  up  with  much  elegance  and  effect. 

Tl>e  Preludes  by  the  same  composer  he  recommends  the  student 
to  acquire  by  memory :  they  are  so  written  as  io  have  the  appear* 
ance  of  extempore  performance— <th us  leaving  the  time  and  senti- 
ment  to  the  taste  of  the  performer.  It  appears  to  us  that  they  would 
equally  well  serve  as  exercises,  both  for  execution  and  expression. 
They  are  in  various  forms  and  different  styles,  and  moreover  exhibit 
a  very  fair  specitaen  of  the  foundation  of  Mr.  B.'s  particular  man- 
ner. If  practised  according  to  the  directions  pointed  out  by  the 
numerous  marks  of  expression,  they  will  confer  the  advantages  of 
rapid  execution,  and  the  power  of  instantaneous  and  bold  transition. 
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Bokbonmere  Muncak;  a  Set  of  tmymd  agreeabk  Pi€Ci$^  compoMi 
mdJwgtredforthePianoForttfbyJ.Mosc/ieles.  Op^bS*  Land^n 
Clementi  and  Co. 

Introduction  and  Rondo  for  ihe  Piano  Forte j  composed  by  L  Mos^  ^ 
chdes.  Op»  54.    LondoA.    Cbappell  and  C!o. 

The  Bonboaniere  Musicale  consiats  of  nine  different  morementB^ 
written  entirely  for  beginners.  We  haye  seldom  seen  coi^posilions 
expressly  adapted  to  the  early  stages  of  the  art,  so  full  of  interest  and 
advantage  to  the  pupil.  They  are  written  and  fingered  with  great 
judgment,  and  while  they  will  confirm  the  hand  and  bestow  ease  and 
execution  on  the  learner,  they  will  give  a  decision  and  something 
like  a  style,  so  rarely  attained  by  amateurs,  even  at  a  much  later 
period  of  study.  Mr.  Mosgh£le8  will  have  done  much  good  by  ibh 
little  work ;  but  the  benefit  will,  be  increased,  if  he  coatlnttes  this 
series  of  early  lessons,  gradually  increasing  their  difficulties,  as  his 
excellent  taste  and  judgment  shall  direct. 

The  Introduction  and  Rondo  is  one  of  the  least  difficult  composi- 
tions from  Mr.MoscHBLEs'  hand.  The  Introduction  is  extremely 
beautiful :  we  are  not  able  to  point  out  any  one  passage  more  striking 
Aan  the  rest— they  are  all  equally  expressive  and  el^ant.  The 
Rondo  is  animated  and  graceful,  full  of  vivacity  and  spirit,  and  of 
rapid  and  vigorous  execution,  well  contracted  with  passages  of  more 
sentiment.  In  the  composition  of  this  piece,  the  composer  ha^  ezi« 
dently  levelled  the  extreme  difficulties  of  his  style  to  the  con»preheQ# 
sion  and  powers  of  the  middle  order  of  amateurs ;  and  by  thua 
relinquishing  somewhat  on  his  own  part,  and  by  adorning  his  work 
with  the  graces  of  melody,  united  to  the  severer  ones  of  modnlatioQ 
and  execution,  he  will  improve  and  direct  the  taste  of  those  who  but 
too  often  only  desire  to  be'  pleased. 

Cos!  air  egro  fanciul  porgiamo  aapersi 

Di  soave  licor  gli  orli  del  vaso : 

Succhi  amari  ingaonato  intanto  eibev^ 

£  dall'  inganno  suo  vita  riceve» 
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*  Flow  My  thou  shining  Rioery*  jrom  Moore^s  National  Airsy  with 
Variations ;  composed  for  two  Performei's  on  the  Piano  Fortey  by 
Ferd.  Ries.  Op.  108.   No.  h    London.    Power. 

God  save  the  King^  zxnth  Variations  and  an  Introduction  for  /»•  Per^ 
formers  on  the  Piano  Forte,  by  W.  HoUery  Mus.  Bac*  Oxon. 
London.    Goulding,  D'Alroaine,  Potter  and  Co. 

Marchyfor  txDo  Performers  on  one  Piano  FortCy  composed  by  John 
Henry  Griesbach.  Op.  5.    London*    Chappell  and  Co. 

Airs  with  variations,  arranged  as  duets  for  the  piano  forte,  are  now 
very  general,  and  we  t>elieve  they  have  only  become  so  within  the 
last  few  years.  They  h::ve  the  same  character  as  the  Solo,  except 
that  they  admit  greater  complication  and  variety  from  the  employ- 
ment of  four  hands,  and  consequently  of  a  greater  number  of  parts. 

Mr.  RiEs's  Duet  displays  taste  and  imagination. — Its  subject,  a 
Portuguese  Air,  from  the  First  Number  of  the  National  Airs,  is  an 
exquisite  melody,  and  certainly  requires  no  little  delicacy  and  grace 
in  its  adaptation  to  variations^  Mr.  Ries  has  apparently  felt 
this,  and  while  he  has  on  the  one  hand  avoided  worn-out  phrases,  he 
has  on  the  other  escaped  all  extravagance.  Amongst  the  best  varia- 
tions, we  may  point  out  the  second  for  its  excellent  combination  of 
the  dotted  and  staccato  passages  for  the  right  hand,  with  the  legato 
triplets  for  the  left.  The  third  is  also  remarkable  for  its  somewhat 
novel  construction,  the  interest  excited  by  the  replications  between 
the  hands,  and  its  delicacy  and  expression.  The  change  of  key  and 
time  in  the  fifth  is  well  managed.  Variation  seven  is  new  and  cu* 
rious — ^but  we  cannot  quite  determine  whether  we  are  exactly  pleased. 
The  March  and  Coda  are  full  of  animation,  and  form  the  conclusion 
of  this  piece,  which  we  recommend  to  all  duet  players. 

Mr.  Holder's  Variations  upon  "  God  saxie  the  King'^  have 
considerable  merit.  The  Introduction  is  spirited  and  somewhat 
imposing.  The  variations  exhibit  no  peculiarities  of  construction, 
but  are  nevertheless  agreeable,  and  generally  speaking  preserve,  the 
character  of  the  Air.  The  first,  fourth,  and  seventh,  are  the  best ; 
thelatter  is  particularly  good;  and  they  are  all  brilliant,  without 
being  diCBcuIt 

Mr.  Griesbach's  March  is  altogether  an  original  composition, 
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Mdy  a»  the  work,  of  a  young  composer^  very  praisewd^hy.  The 
subject  is  bold,  and  the  contrast  afforded  by  the  introduction  of  th^ 
triplets  is  jodiciotts  and  effective.  There  is  a  decision  of  style  about 
the  whole  piece  which  augurs  well  for  future  excellence. 


Moral  Songsy  written  hi/  W.  F.  Collard;  the  Music  composed  and 
adapted  by  J.  C.  Clifton.  Eight  Numbers.  London.  Clementi 
and  Co. 

The  application  of  philosophy  to  education  is  gradually  extending 
itself  to  all  the  branches*  But  let  us  be  understood,  for  the  word 
philosophy  is  sometimes  used  in  a  bad  or  a  contemptuous  sense.  By 
philosophy,  as  we  here  employ  it,  we  mean  a  knowledge  of  causes 
and  effects,  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  which  govern  the  mind 
and  our  affections,  and  the  reasoning  which  deduces  from  them  the 
art  of  making  instruction  conduce  to  the  virtue  and  the  happiness  of 
after-life.     The  great  principle,  that 

*^  The  child  imposes  on  the  man" 
has  been  for  ages  acknowledged,  but  the  doctrine  of  association  has 
never  been  closely  studied  and  scrupulously  acted  upon  in  the  pro- 
cess of  education  till  Mias  Edgbworth  elucidated  its  practical 
operation.  At  length  it  has  reached  our  music,  and  we  doubt  not  but 
Ma.  Collard  will  receive  his  reward  in  the  approbation  of  his  own 
heart,  and  in  the  thanks  of  parents,  and  indeed  of  all  who  are  inte- 
rested in  train  ing  the  minds  of  y  outh,  and  especially  of  females.  For 
who  is  there  that  has  attended  to  the  subject  and  has  not  discovered 
the  danger  and  the  folly  of  introducing  amongst  the  earliest  ideas 
(which  are  often  those  that  remain  the  latest)  and  the  most  powerful 
associations  a  girl  imbibes — those  false  notions  of  the  great  passion 
that  charms  and  disturbs  existence,  which  our  songs  inculcate  ? 
Love  is  their  grand,  nay  indeed  we  may  say  their  universal  theme* 
The  history  of  three-fourths  of  our  females,  if  truly  told,  would  exhibit 
a  most  afflicting  and  most  dq^dmg  result.  Their  minds,  prepared 
by  natural  sensibility,  and  careless  and  improper  nurture,  are  softened 
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into  sudi  a  state  timt  the  heart  wilKogly  suireiiden  itself  to  the  tirst 
tnpiessions  oftbekiDd,  impression^  often  generated  by  attentions 
that  have  no  abject  beyond  the  mere  politcsse  of  tlie  moment.  Bat 
the  effect  upon  the  sufferer  is  the  same — life  becomes  a  listless  blank^ 
and  yague  notions  of  imaginary  delights  are  drawn  only  to  overshadow 
the  after  hours  of  existence.  This  has  been  long  perceived  by  many 
of  those  who  have  engaged  in  the  very  useful  task  of  writing  books 
for  infant  and  opening  minds.  But  music,  that  vehicle  of  strong 
associations,  the  more  seductive  from  its  combined  influence  with 
poetry,  has  hitherto  (to  the  best  of  our  belief,)  been  unthought  of  or 
neglected.  Mr.  Ct>iiLARb,  however,  has  taken  up  the  idea  of  pre- 
paring a  series  of  songs  adapted  to  the  feelings  of  an  early  stage  of 
life,  and  inculcating  such  sentiments  as  may  improve  the  natural 
affections  and  rear  the  lore  of  virtue  without  wandering  into  passion. 
How  he  has  executed  his  task  we  shall  proceed  to  demonstrate. 

Modesty,  reciprocal  affection  between  parents  and  children  and 
friends,  compassion,  duty^  Sec.  are  the  leading  yirtues  he  choses  for 
his  themes,  and  to  be  as  simple  as  is  consistently  possible  with  good 
sense  and  el^ant  imagery,  is  his  obvious  principjie.  We  shall  give 
the  words  of  two  or  three,  to  assist  our  exemplification* 


No.  1. 

THE   SEMSITITX   PLANT. 

Beneath  a  touch  as  ligfaft  as  air. 
This  modest  plant  receding, 

Oonveys  a  moral  to  the  fair. 

Well  worth  their  careful  heeding. 

For  0 1  what  isharro  can  equal  thee, 

Sdov'd  of  all,  sweet  modesty! 

The  rudest  hand  this  plant  will  ^utre. 
And  deem  it  more  deserving. 
Than  aH  the  gaudy  flowef  s  that  ilare. 

And  seem  to  court  observing. 
For  0 1  what  charm  can  equal  thee, 
Belov.'d  of  aUy  jsveet  mwhsty  I 
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No.  4. 

What  makeVthe  morn's  fair  beam 
More  fair  ami  loydj  seem  i 
A  heart  that's  free  from  guile. 
What  makes  the  shades  of  nighi 
Ajb  sweet  as  beams  of  light  ? 
The  pure  heart's  cheerful  smile. 

Who  hears  the  thunder  roll 
With  calm  and  tranquil  soul  2 
The  heart  that  knows  np  guile. 
What  turns  pale  envy's  dart 
Upon  its  own  false  heart  i 
A  pur»  and  cheerful  smile. 

Then  who  in  soenes  of  jojr 
Would  life's  quick  hours  employ  2 
Must  have  no  heart  of  guile ; 
So  come  what  ibrtune  may ^ 
Her  looks  ^hall  still  be  gay, 
And  wear  a  cheerful  smile. 

)k>*  8.        \ 

What  can  wealth  or  what  can  beauty, 

Ever  half  such  sweets  impart, 
lis  the  dear  delighta  of  duty, 

Yield  the  good  and  grateful  heart. 

Like  the  balmy  dew  of  morning, 

Beaming  on  the  blusliing  rose, 
Duty's  charm  the  heart  adorning^ 

Feeds  the  fragrant  hcaltii  it  owns*    . 

Sever'd  from  that  source  of  pleasure, 

Other  joys  are  quickly  spent ; 
Duty's  pure  unsullied  treasure, 

Yields  for  ever  true  content. 
N  9 
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Of  the  musical  eonstruciion  we  have  to  lajr,  that  the  melodies  are 
almost  throughout  sweet  and  attractire — the  first  we  think  a  little  too 
chromatic — the  second  (by  the  author  of  the  XDords)  is  as  pretty  as  it 
is  simple — ^the  third  is  pleasing — ^the  fourth  rises  still  higher,  and  is 
one  of  the  best — the  fifth  resembles  the  Irish  melodies,  and  u  yerjr 
good  ;  in  a  word,  they  are  all  such  as  will  please  the  ear  and  catch 
the  attention.  We  cannot  too  earnestly  recommend  both  the  design 
and  the  execution  to  mothers  and  instructresses,  and  to  masters  who 
estimate  the  first  impressions  youth  receives,  as  influencing  in  the  de- 
gree  they  really  do,  the  subsequent  intellectual  habits.  We  beg  to  say, 
however,  that  though  eminently  adapted  for  young  pupils,  they  are 
no  objects  of  disdain  for  those  who  are  more  advanced,  and  we  may 
perhaps  suggest  the  propriety  of  carrying  forward  the  same  notion 
into  a  series  that  may  rise  both  in  sentiment  and  execution.  Indeed 
in  «ome  of  these  songs  the  second  verses  are  so  yaried  as  to  convey 
thedementary  principle  of  improving  melodies  by  expansion  and 
ornament.  The  little  terzettos  added  at  the  close  of  some  of  them 
are  also  well  fancied,  as  enabling  more  than  one  member  of  a  family 
to  take  part.  We  can  indeed  speak  by  experiment  of  the  pleasure  a 
fether  derives  from  giving  and  assisting  in  the  musical  education  of 
a  family.  There  is  in  it  a  charm  none  can  know  but  those  who  have 
experienced  a  delight  which  increases  at  every  step  of  the  progression. 
We  conclude,  therefore,  by  recommending  these  publications  on  this 
ground  as  well  as  on  the  score  of  their  general  merits,  and  we  hope  to 
see  the  same  hands  carrying  the  principle  still  further ;  for  though 
we  do  not  say  that  all  songs  are  the  vehicles  of  dangerous  associations, 
we  must  be  free  to  declare,  that  there  are  by  far  too  many  which 
ought  jiever  to  meet  the  eyes  of  young  females. 

Tfie  songs  are  printed  iingly,  and  of  course  with  titles  and  blank 
pagesk  Might  not  the  vohok  collection  be  rendered  to  those  who  wish 
for  them,  at  a  third  of  the  price,  by  being  printed  with,  one  title, 
without  waste  of  paper  ^  This  appears  to  us  an  object  worth  atten- 
tion, as  the  work  is  addressed  to  those  wholly  who  require  a  succession 
of  songs.  Does  not  the  title  *^  Moral  Songs*'  also  carry  too  austere 
a  notion  J 
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A  Second  Series  of  Twdoe  Faniasias^  or  Exercises  for  tiie  Harp/ . 
composed  htf  F.  D'm.    London.    For  the  Proprietor,  by  the  Royal 
Harmonic  Institution* 

The  Harp  has  been  in  all  ages  the  instmment  of  aristocrmejr,  for 
though  played  by  wanderers  in  early  days,  it  was  for  the  amnseroent 
of  Monarchs,  Princes,  Knights,  and  Dames  of  high  degree,  and  the 
minstrel  had  place  and  privilege,  praise  and  rich  largesse.  At  the 
present  time  scarcely  any  thing  in  art  declares  more  speakingly  the 
diffusion  of  opulence,  than  the  frequency  of  this  costly  production  of 
mnsic  and  mechanism.  Yet  there  are  few  of  our  readers  perbape 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  degrees  by  which  its  present  perfection 
has  been  attained,  and  as  Mr.  Dizi,  the  composer  of  the  work  at  the 
head  of  the  article,  is  the  inyentor  of  a  recent  improyement,  we  shall 
take  this  opportunity  of  gi^ng  a  concise  narrative  of  the  later  pro** 
gress  of  the  construction  of  the  harp,  and  of  combining  with  our 
relation  some  account  of  the  nature  of  his  contrivance. 

The  first  capital  modern  addition  to  these  instruments,  which  we 
must  now  venture  to  call  antient  harps,  was  the  inventor  of  the 
pedal,  which  the  world  owes  to  a  Ma.  Simon,  a  native  of  Brussels. 
Its  date  is  about  80  years  back,  and  it  superseded  the  triple  harp,  or 
that  with  three  rows  of  strings,  which  had  been  in  use  from  the 
foarteenth  century.  The  pedal  harp  was  therefore  also  known  under 
the  denomination  of  (he  French  harp,  and  was  commonly  imported 
from  France  about 40  years  ago,  when  Ma.  Sbbastian  Erabd  first 
undertook  to  remedy  its  very  obvioas  defects.  The  principal  of 
these, as  Ma.  Pierre  Eraud  remarks  in  his  beautiful  publication, 
^^  The  Harp  m  Us  present  improved  stale  compared  wUh  the  original 
pedal  harp^''*  is,  that  <^  that  the  pedal  to  give  the  string  a  second  sound 
draws  it  out  of  the  vertical  perpendicular,  which  lateral  motion  greatly 
increases  the  difficuliy  of  the  execution,  and  tends  to  put  the  string 
out  of  tune."  There  were  also  other  evils  arising  out  of  imperfect 
mechanism  and  the  materials  of  the  frame,  which  would  have  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  use  strings  of  the  size  now  employed. 

Mr.  Erard's  first  patent  was  granted  in  1794.  He  changed  the 
entire  construction  olihe  mechanism,  first,  by  placing  it  exterior  to 
and  itodependefit  of  the  wood,  and  secondly^  1:^  making  it  to  act 
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between  brass  plates,  which  thus  served  as  true  and  immoYeable 
beariogs  for  the  different  centres,  and,  by  being  affixed  to  the  neck 
oCtbe  harp,  gave  it  addtiioaal  stengtfa. 

Bat  tbe  mster  contrivance  appears  id  have  been  that  for  shorten- 
ing the  string,  and  thereby  producing  a  change  of  a  semitone  in  iU 
pitch.  This  contrivance  is  called  the  fork^  and  consists  of  two  short 
prt^Ofs  or.  pios  projecting  from  a  flat  circular  disk  of  metai,  which 
is  Bftade  moveable  upon  an  axis.  Between  these  pins  tbe  string  passea 
in  a  straight  line,  but  by  the  motion  of  the  pedal  and  its  me* 
ekaniAni,  (a  system  of  levers  and  connecting  rods)  the  string  is 
devatiad  by  the  one  and  depressed  hy  the  other,  and  is  thus  contracted 
la  lis  length,  so  aa  to  give  tbe  desired  seoiitonc.     By  these  arrange* 

*  aseftts  Ma.  EaARO  was  enabled  to  employ  stouter  strings,  which  has 
freatiy  improvedthe  general  tone.  This  was  called  the  single-actioa 
liarp^  but  still  the  iastrument  tiiougb  perfect  in  its  mechanism  so  far 
aa  it  went,  wao  defective  in  its  musical  requisites.  It  was  restricted 
aa  to  modulaiion.  Mn.  Eaaan  applied  himself  to  remedy  the  evil,L 
and  in  UB81  he  completed  a  harp  which  produced  upon  every  string 
three  distinct  sounds,  the  flat^  the  sharp,  and  the  natural  of  each  de- 
Bomination  of  note^  and  this  without  altering  the  position  of  the 
gtiingii,  or  their  place  under  the  hand.  The  purpose  was  however 
effected  fagr  winding  up  tbe  string  on  a  pin,  in  which  Ma.  Erard 
aaw  diaadvantages  thai  made  him  subsequently  seek  other  means, 
whicb  hd  found-  in  tbe  application  of  a  second  fork,  and  a  reciprocft- 
lia^g  movenenk  Thus  the  siring  undergoes  oae  oi  two  shorteniiigSji 
at  tbe  pleasure  of  tbe  player,  by  means  of  the  forks,  which  are 

.  brougbt  into  a^Uon  by  the  pedal  and  its  ooanectiog  mecbani^im* 
To  obtein  one  shortening  it  ia  fixed  into  a  first  notch  in  tbe  frame, 
to  obtain  anotbet  into  a  second,  and  tben  it  is  suffened  to  remain  so 
long  as  the  semitane  ia  required.  This  movement  has  certainly  tho 
merit  of  gfeat  simplicity,  considering  its  mechanical  operation  and 
effacts*  Five  pieces  only  arc  employed,  of  which  the  flat  plato  or 
disk,  and  prongs  are  two,  and  the  motion  distributed  from  one  axia 
only. 

Ma.  Eha&ii  maide  some  other  arrangements  respecting  tim  base 
strings,  which  by  abating  the  tension  upon  parts  rendered  the  whole 
more  perfect,  more  fre^  from  the  danger  of  distorting  the  frame,  and 
OOQse^pieotly  more  likeiy  to  preserve  ita  intonation*  He  ako  iin« 
pB0¥sd  tht  mtohanbm  of  tbe  pedal  by  a  oentirivanGD  wb»«h'4ireal«d 
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it  to  the  BOlcheB  when  required,  fa^Uitating  the  action  to  the  per-^ 
fermei^  Thus  perfected,  the  Rouble-action  harp  not  onij  pog»espea 
tveniy^seYea  sc^l^  complete,  fifteen  major  and  twelve  miaar,  with; 
the  advantage  of  an  unfonn  fingering  for  them  all,  bat  also  tihat 
there  are  twenty- one  sounds  in  each  octave ;  the  intonation  therefore- 
of  the  sounds  is  much  the  most  perfect  of  all  instruments  with  fixed 
sounds. 

Mb.  Di^i  calls  his  invention  <^  the  Perpendiculfir  Hsrp^^^  Tha 
principle  is  thtft  the  tension  of  the  strings  acta  upon  a  centre^ 
parallel  to  the<;eiitre  of  the  column,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  sonorous 
l^y.  He  has  arranged  bis  mechanism  betw<eea  plates  of  iron  and 
biassi  which  are  at  such  a  distance  as  io  allow  the  strings  to  vibrate 
fredy.  These  plates  are  held  together  by  the  pins  which  serve  to 
tarn  the  string.  The  strength  of  these  metal  jdat^  is  much  aore 
than  equal  to  the  pressure  upon  thei^,  and  they  are  therefore  n^ 
liable  to  the  comnoa  dtsttirbaaceB  and  evils  arising  from  loss  «f 
shape. 

.  The  column  which  assists  ia  supporting  the  mechanism,  takes  the 
pressure  exaiitly  in  the  centre,  and  therefore  has  bo  tendenc^y  to  in* 
dine  to  either  side.  The  strings  arestated  to  posseis  a  freer  power  df 
iribratson,  and  consequently  the  tone  is  prolonged.  They  adre  more* 
over  to  placed,  that  when  at  their  utmost  tension  they  still  pmserfeia 
straight  line  and  make  no  angle.     . 

Mr.  Dizi  has  substituted  a  damper  pedal  for  the  swell,  by  which 
means  the  sons  etoufie&s  may  be  produced  without  the  common  action 
of  the  hand.  There  are  severals  implifications  in  the  mechanism,  and 
the  instrument  being  alike  on  both  sides,  is  more  uniform  in  its  ap- 
pearance. But  the  principal  excellence  we  conceive  to  be  that  which 
Mn,  Erabd  speaks  of  as  a  desideratum,  namely,  that  the  siring  is  not 
drawn  out  of  its  tertical  perpendicular*  In  a  duet  between  Mr. 
BocHSA  and  Mr.  Dizi,  at  one  of  the  concerts  last  year,  we  certainly 
were  struck  with  the  superior  tone  of  Mr.  Dizi's  instrument;  but 
whether  it  was  owing  to  the  construction  of  the  harp  or  the  abilif  it's 
of  the  performer,  we  could  not  possibly  determine.  Both  these  art- 
ists enjoy  the  highest  degree  of  reputation. 

We  ciime  now  to  Mr.  Dizi's  Fantasias.  The  practice  of  these 
exercbes  will  give  a  freedom  of  hand,  a  command  of  the  instrument, 
and  a  general  facility ;  ^ach  exercise  is  of  one  construction,  that  is  to 
say,  one  consists  of  octaves  variously  employed,  another  of  triplets, 
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a  third  of  the  different  modes  of  using  doable  notes,  &c.  &c.  By 
this  means  the  same  passages,  when  occorring  in  other  pieces^  will  be 
foand  comparatively  easy,  by  one  who  has  acquired  them  in  these 
studies.  He  will  have  gained  a  geneml  insight  into  different  styles, 
a  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  his  instrument,  and  of  the  means  of  em- 
ploying  those  powers*  Mr.  Dikt  has  also  attended  to  the  effects 
produced  by  the  di^rent  touches  if  we  may  so  term  them.  For  in« 
stance,  the  legato  is  variously  employed  at  Nos.  13, 15, 17.  Fourteen 
is  an  exercise  upon  the  crescendo  &  diminuendo.  The  allegro  agitato 
is  well  exemplified  in  two  ways,  at  10  and  24.  The  cantabile  at  81. 
Exercises  do  more  to  smooth  the  way  of  the  scholar  than  any  other 
mode  of  practice.  Nor  are  the  loftier  graces  of  expression  sacrificed 
to  execution.  Indeed  the  former  are  so  dependent  on  the  latter  that 
we  know  not  why  they  should  ever  be  divided.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  fine  expression  in  auy  branch  of  the  art  without  a  perfect  com- 
mand of  the  technical  means  the  instrument,  whatever  it  may  be, 
affords.  Mr.  Dizi  has  blended  them  together  with  skill  and  judg- 
ment, nor  has  he  neglected  the  blandishments  of  grace  and  melody. 
We  may  point  oot  Nos.  15,  19,  SO,  and  21,  as  particularly  elegant* 
The  study  of  such  exercises  will  therefore  lay  foundations  on  which 
may  be  formed  a  first-rate  performer,  for  all  the  requisites  of  a  good 
style  are  attended  to,  and  Ma.  D.  has  marked  out  the  path  which 
will  ultimately  lead  to  perfection. 
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Scena  e  preghieray  Gran  Dio  che  regoti,  con  Violoncello  Obligato,  as 
sung  with  the  greatest  applause  hy  Madame  Catalant  /  expressly  com' 
posed  for  her  by  Pio  Cianchettini.    London.    Mitchell. 

Scena  e  Duetto^  Che  Tira  mia  disarmi^  as  sung  with  unbounded  applause 
by  Madame  Catalani  and  Mr.  Sapio^  at  the  New  Argyle  Rooms, 
May  22, 1829/  expressly  composed  for  them  by  Pio  Cianchettini. 
London.    Mitchell. 

Cavatina  and  Polacca,  Set  tu  solo  il  nuo  tesoro,  xmth  Violin  ObHgato, 
as  sung  with  unbounded  applause  by  Madame  Catalani^  at  the  Bath 
Choral  Concerts,  1822 ;  expressly  composed  for  her  by  Pio  Cianchet' 
tint.    London.    Mitchell. 

Evening^ s  Daughters,  a  Canzonet ;  the  Poetry  by  the  Rev*  G.  Croly  ; 
set  to  Music,  with  an  Accompaniment  for  the  Piano  Forte  or  Harp, 
by  Pio  Cianchettini.  London*  By  the  Rojal  Harmonic  Insti- 
tution. 

We  have  recited  these  titles  at  length,  malgre  the  nauseoas  *^  un- 
boanded  applanse/'  in  order  to  mark  the  occasions  that  gave  birth 
to  the  compositions.  Bnt  we  do  not  visit  upon  Mr.  CiAKCHfiTTiNi 
fhe  bad  taste  and  worse  policy  of  the  bommendatory  part — such  tms 
the  art  of  publishing,  but  it  is  now  quite  exploded,  for  no  one  pays 
the  slightest  regard  to  snch  pretensions.  Not  but  that  in  this  instance 
the  fact  u  probably  quite  true. — tTnbounded  applause,  it  is  most 
likely,  was  given  to  these  compositions,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons — 
they  deserved  it,  and  were  sung  by  Catalani. 

In  our  last  notice  of  Mr.  Cianchettini's  productions*  we  related 
that  he  had  accompanied  that  celebrated  singer,  during  her  musical 
tour  through  England,  in  the  quality  of  Conductor  of  her  Concerts, 
and  we  made  some  obervations  upon  her  style,  which  naturally  arose 
out  of  works  written  to  display  her  peculiar  manner.  We  recur  to 
these  remarks  again  in  this  place,  because  they  exactly  apply  to  the 
compositions  before  us;  and  we  could  not  without  tautology  repeat, 
neither  could  we  in  justice  pass  over  them.  But  these  songs  are  of 
ft  higher  cast  than  the  former,  and  do  far  greater  credit  to  Mr.CiAir« 
CHBTTiNi^s  genius,  of  which  we  shall  note  some  decided  character- 
istics.   The  first  of  them  we  consider  to  be  a  rich  and  elegant  fancy, 

*  Vol.  4,  p.  «4. 
VOL*  V.     NO.  XVIIf  O 
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filled  with  images ;  he  has  too  a  fine  sensibility.  Unless  we  deceive 
ourselves^  he  has  studied  Haydn  and  Mozart,  ^nd  the  eminent 
Italian  masters  of  the  middle  age,  much — his  elective  attraction,  his 
affinity,  to  use  terms  borrowed  from  chemical  science,  is  towards 
melody,  and  melody  stamped  with  the  impress  of  passion.  Tenderness 
prevails,  but  it  is  not  without  fire.  There  is  a  spirit  in  his  writing, 
which  demonstrates  that  his  studies  have  been  chiefly  addressed  to 
dramatic  composition,  and  that  bis  notions  of  expression  lead  him  to 
that  branch  of  art.-  His  style  too  is  Italian.  ~  From  the  proo&  before 
us,  we  must  say  he  is  improving  rapidly,  and  has  indeed  attained  a 
considerable  elevation. 

The  Scena  e  Preghiera  opens  with  a  recitative  of  good  expres- 
sion, and  the  cantabile  which  succeeds  is  truly  beautiful.  The 
allegro  is  also  remarkable  for  melody,  passion,  for  transition  of 
effect  and  for  the  power  of  ornament  which  it  admits,  as  well  as  the 
fancy  it  displays.  It  is  really  amongst  the  best  modern  songs  we 
have  seen.  The  Scena  e  Duetto  is  more  impassioned,  but  of  scarcely 
less  merit.  The  Gavatina  and  Polacca  have  some  sweet  passages, 
particularly  in  the  slow  part.  The  polacca  too  has  the  merit  of 
departing  completely  from  the  common-place  forms  writers  have 
hitherto  thought  essential  to  its  character,  but  which  is  nevertheless 
sufficiently  preserved.  Perhaps  in  such  passages  (di  bravura)  there 
is  not  much  more  expressiveness  than  in  solfeggi,  except  that  they  , 
carry  an  airy  spirit,  and  it  belongs  peculiarly  to  Madame  Cata- 
lan i  to  invest  them,  however  difficult  it  may  appear^  with  exquisite 
tenderness.  Of  this  the, composer  was  well  aware,  and  to  his 
acquaintance  with  her  powers  we  refer  the  composition.  Though  we 
had  not  the  delight  of  hearing  Madame  Catalani  in  thb  song,  so 
perfect  is  our  apprehension  of  her  manner,  that  we  have  no  doubt  of 
theeffi^ct  she  gave. 

Last  comes  Mr.  Gianchettini's  English  Ganzonet,  and  it  is  the 
work  of  a  polished  taste  and  an  elegant  imagination.  Mr.  C.  chooses 
his  words  with  a  truly  classical  discrimination— no  mean  trait  of 
judgment — and  this  is  delicate  poetry,  (in  the  sense  that  Prospem 
applies  the  same  epithet  to  Arid  his  ^^  fine  spirit,")  very  gracefuuj 
set.  The  arpeggios  of  the  accompaniment  drop  in  at  intervals,  a^nd 
adorn  the  sweet  vocal  air  so  daintily,  that  we  scarcely  know  which 
pleases  us  the  most.  Together  they  make  a  canzonet^  which  is  cer- 
tainly of  a  very  superior  order. 
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From  these  praues  the  reader  will  discover  that  we  think  highly 
not  only  of  these  particnlar  pfodactions,  but  of  Mr.  Ci  anchettini's 
powers  generally.  His  slow  movements  possess  greater  sweetness 
and  greater  expression  than  the  more,  rapid,  which  probably  will  be 
thought  to  enhance  the  oomposer^s  merit  Some  consideration 
should  also' be  given  to  the  circomstance,  that  the  airs  were  made  for 
80  eminent  a  singer,  which  places  limits  at  the  same  time  that  it  con- 
fen  advantages  upon  the  composer's  powers.  We  certainly  do 
estimate  them  highly.  He  has  strong  sensibility — a  fine  fancy,  and 
a  fervour  of  expression  from  which  good  things  have  proceeded, 
and  from  which  great  things  we  hope  will  proceed. 


LeitheshriU  Drumpet^i  warlike  voice;  by  W.  H.  Culler.  London. 
For  the  Author,  by  Clementi  &  Co.  Preston  &  Co.  and  Chap- 
pell  &  Co. 

Thought  of  Hrnnci  by  W.  H.Cuikr.   London.    Paine  &  Hopkins. 

O  Lave  is  Uke  the  Beam  ;  by  C.  M.  Sola.   London.  Chappell  &  Co. 

Constancy;  by  Oeorge  Vincent  Duval,  Esq.     London.     Power. 

Mark  the  sad  Rose  ;  by  Philip  Knapton.  London.  Chappell  &  Co. 
and  Goulding  &  Co. 

Thau  art  the  giddiest  Youth  alive;  by  G*  Kialbnark*  London.  GouU 
ding,  D'Almaine,  Potter  and  Co. 

Ode  to  Solitude;  by  Samuel  Webbe.    London.    Chappell  and  Co. 

■  The  first  of  our  articles  is  a  part  of  the  exercise  performed  for  the 
author's  Bachelor's  degree  at  Oxford.  It  is  a  base  recitative  and  air 
in  score,  written  upon  the  model  of  Handel's  songs  of  a  similar 
description,  and  is  in  a  sound  oratorio  style.  The  second  is  also*  a 
recitative  and  air  by  the  same  hand,  with  a  flute  a^^coropanimenf, 
and  is  an  agreeable  ballad — ^but  without  any  remarkable  character- 
istics, except  that  it  rises  much  above  the  general  level.  Mr.  Sola's 
transcends  its  predecessors  in  point  of  grace  and  a  livelier  accompa- 
niment. Mr.  Duval  has  also  produced  an  elegant  melody,  and  has 
set  the  last  verse  in  two  parts.  This  canzonet  confirms  the  opinion 
we  have  before  given,  that  in  this  species  of  composition  the  amateur 
now-a«dayi  frequently  equals,  if  he  does  not  exceed,  the  professor. 

o  9 
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Mr.  Knapton*8  is  also  a  recitative  and  air,  a  good  way  indeed 
bdow  hu  ^^  There  be  none  of  beaut^s  iaugk^$^^^A>vA  still  an  agree* 
able  composition. 

Mr.  KiALLMARR  has  been  successful  in  giving  the  natural  ex* 
piession  Mrs.  Opib*s  words  require,  and  kas  decorated  the  simple 
sweetness  of  hb  melody  by  a  figarate  accompaninient,  which 
heightens  the  general  effect. 

Mr.  Webbers  composition  we  esteem  the  soundest  and  in  the 
highest  vein.  It  will  feed  the  disposition  that  loves  the  subject-^ 
solitude. 


Farewell  to  Scenes  to  me  still  dear;  by  George  A.  Mazzonif  Esq. 

Amateur.    London.    Walker. 
lis  said  Young  I/ycc  seeks  Myrtle  Bowers;  by  O.  A*  Mazzoniy  Esq^ 

London.    Fallcner. 
When  Ubertyfrst ;  by  R»  Topliff.    London.    ClenMnti  and  Co. 
Matyy  or  Farewell  to  Northmaoen;  by  W.  H*  Richards.    London. 

Blackman. 
When  first  I  beheld  thee;  by  G.  Dance.    London.    Chappell  Sc  Co. 
Sweet  Philomel;  by  John  Parry.    London.    Paine  and  Hopkins. 
Oh  pity  a  poor  Sailor  Boy ;  by  E.  SoSs.    Loudon.  For  the  Author, 

by  Clementi  and  Co. 

'^  Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  roan  is  found,"  says  Albxakdeb 
Pope  translating  Hoheb,  and  the  modern  Reviewer  may  say  the 
same  of  ballads.  It  is  quite  in  vain  to  seek  specific  distinctioDS.—- 
We  enumerate  such  as  seeiu  to  have  any  claims  to  notice — first,  iu 
order  to  allow  the  authors  a  place  in  the  public  view,  and  secondly 
to  give  the  public  a  faint  and  but  a  faint  notion  of  the  numberless 
claims  to  their  patronage*  What  puszles  us  is,  why  the  composers 
take  the  risk  of  printing  such  songs ;  for  cheap  as  is  the  eiigraviog 
of  plates,  and  paper,  still  we  cannot  conceive  that  profit  can  attach 
to  the  millions  that  swarm  forth.  We  cannot  deny  ta  any  of  them 
the  character  of  pleasing  songs ;  but  when  we  reeolkct  the  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  thai  have  preceded 
tbeni»  pr^cisdiy  of  th^  same  estimatk>n,  and  indeed  (contaii^ing  the 
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refty  same  i^iases  diftfently  combinedi  we  cftn  oiilj  be  strnck  with 
the  love  of  action  and  the  affection  for  what  is  our  own,  and  the 
craying  after  novelty^  be  it  only  in  the  name,  that  must  operate  npon 
the  writers  and  the  pnUic,  for  such  alone  can  be  the  motives  to  pro- 
duction and  to  purchase.  We  are  however  qaite  wtlling  to  give 
every  man  his  fair  chance — bat  really  our  stock  of  epithets  has  long 
been  exhausted,  and  therefore  we  can  only  bestow  a  general  descrip* 
tion  apon  sack  thingsi  and  say  these  are  as  good  qs  the  nsnal  ran  of 
ballads. 


Chant  MUitaire^  performed  ai  the  Church  of  La  Madalency  at  Rouen^ 

tmth  addUional  Parts;  composed  and  arranged  for  the  Piano  FartCy 

with  a  Flute  Accompamment ;  bt/  G.  KiaUmark.    London.    Chap- 
pell  and  Co. 
Second  Ditertimentq  for  the  Piano  FortCy  composed  and  partly  ar* 

ranged  from  Naderman;.  hy  G.  KiaUmark.     London.     Goulding, 

D*AImaine,  Potter  and  Co.  Chappell  and  Co. 
The  favourite  Scotch  Airy  Kenmure's  Awa^ ;  arranged  as  a  Rondo  for 

the  Piano  FortCy  with  an  Introduction  ;  composed  by  G.  Kiallmark. 

London.    Chappell  and  Co. 
^*  C^de  d  rAmoury*  faoourite  French  Airy  arranged  zoith  Variations 

for  the  Piano  Forte;  by  J.  W»  Holdery  Mus.  Bac.  Oxon.  Op.  66. 

London.    Goulding,  D'AImaine,  Potter  and  Co. 
A  Second  French  Airy  (by  JT.  J.  Rousseau)  y  tmth  Variations  for  the 

Piano  Forte;  composed  by  J.  Jayy  Mus.  Dot.    London.    Gould- 

ing,  D'Almaine,  Potter  and  Co. 
My  Lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground,  with  Variations^  the  Piano  Forte 

and  Flute  Accompaniment;  composed  by  John  Purkis.    London. 

Hodsoll. 
No.  3.  Partant  pour  la  Syricy  a  popular  French  Air,  arranged  zoith 

Variations  for  the  Piano  Forte;  by  S.  F.  RimbauU.    London. 

Hodsoll. 
Sausseau^s  Consolatumy  a  faoourite  Air,  arranged  wkh  Variations  for 

the  Piano  Forte  ;  by  Augustus  Meroes.  London*  Chappell  and  Co. 

The  set  of  kssona  we  have  here  seketed  are  oivL  light  and  eacy 
description,  and  of  that  kind  most  genearalty  soaght  and  approved 
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by  the  million  of  players  and  hearers.  Mr.  Kiallmark  has 
produced  many  compositions  of  merit,  and  the  three  pieces  named 
above  are  eqaal  to  his  other  works.  The  Chant  Alilitaire  is  a  simple 
subject,  and  gains  considerable  interest  from  the  parts  added  by  himr. 
The  flute  part  is  sufficiently  difficult  without  being  placed  beyond 
ordinary  attainments.  Indeed  we  believe  the  general  characteristic 
of  this  composer's  writings  is  utility.  The  first  movement  of  the' 
divertimento  is  extremely  elegant,  and  the  variations  animated  and 
agreeable,  while  those  who  have  a  taste  for  Scotch  Airs  will  be 
gratified  by  the  rondo. 

We  have  frequently  expressed  our  respect  for  Ma.  Mbvbs's 
talents,  and  his  variations  on  an  elegant  air  by  Rousseau,  entitled, 
Les  cansolaiiom  des  miseres  de  ma  vie,  if  not  equal  to  the  best  of  his 
earlier  productions,  is  nevertheless  very  meritorious. 

Mr.  Holder's  variations  on  C^de  k  Pamour,  a  French  Air  in  the 
valse  style,  are  perhaps  rather  common  place ;  but  we  are  aware 
that  it  is  difficult  to  confer  originality  on  passages  necessarily  con- 
fined by  their  adaptation  to  limited  powers.  These  remarks  apply 
with  equal  justice  to  Dr.  Jay's  piece,  but  both  lessons  will  advance 
while  they  amuse  the  student. 

Mr.  Purkis's  composition  is  spirited  and  brilliant,  and  as  a  duet 
for  flute  and  piano  forte  has  much  effect.  Mr.  Rimbault's  varia* 
tions  on  ParUmt  pour  la  Sj/rie  is  a  short  easy  lesson,  with  qualities 
that  will  recommend  it  to  young  players. 


Per  piacere  alia  Signora. 

Occki  tniei. 

JDf  piacer  mi  balza  il  cor;  arranged  for  the  Flute  and  Piano  Forte, 

by  C.  M,  Sola.    All  published  by  Clementi  and  Co. 
The  favourite  March  and  Chorus  in  Pietro  VEremita^  arranged  for 

the  Piano  ForteyVoUh  an  accompaniment  for  the  Flute;  by  T.  Latour. 

The  same  arranged  as  a  Duet  for  the  Piano  Forte.   All  by  Chappell 

and  Co. 
The  favourite  Airs  in  the  Opera  of  La  Gazza  Ladra^  arranged  for 

the  Harp,  mth  an  accompaniment  for  the  FlutCy  ad*  Kb.  by  N*  €• 

Bocksa.    London.    Chappell  and  Co. 
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A  first  and  second  Dramatic  Dioertimento^  from  fawwrUe  Airs  hy 

Rossbuj  arranged  for  the  Piano  Forte^  hy  D.  Bruguier.    London. 

Chappdl  and  Co. 
Four  fsoourUe  Airsy  seleOed  from  Rossini s  Opera  of  Torialdo  e 

DoraUska^  arranged  for  two  performers  on  the  Piano  Forte;  by  W. 

Walts.    London.    Birchall  and  Co. 
Overture  to  the  Opera  of  La  Donna  del  LagOy  composed  by  Jtossiniy 

and  arranged  for  the  Piano  Forte  /  by  T*  Laiour.    London.    Chap* 

pell  and  Co. 
RossinPs  celebrated  Overture  to  II  Turco  in  Italia^  arranged  for 

the  Piano  Forte^  with  accompaniments  for  a  Flute^  Violin^  and  Vio- 

bncelloy  ad.  lib.  by  S.  F.  Rimbauli.    London.    Hodsoll. 
The  celebrated  Overture  to  Claudio  and  Elisay  arranged  for  the  Piano 

Forte  and  Flute  Concertante ;  by  C.  M.  Sola.   London.   Gonlding, 

D'AImaine,  Potter,  and  Co. 
Twelve  select  Overtures  of  Beethoven^  Cherubiniy  Gluck^  Mozart^ 

Src.  arranged  for  the  Piano  Forte j  mth  accompaniments  of  Violin, 

Flute f  and  Violoncello;  by  J*  N.  HummelU    London.    Boosej 

and  Co.  % 

Arrangements  of  operas,  oyertnres,  &c.  for  the  piano  forte  and 
other  instruments,  form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  new  publica- 
tions.   They  have  become  much  sought  after,  and  fashionable  from* 
many  causes.    In  the  first  place  Yfe  are  glad  to  renew  the  pleasure 
experienced  at  operas  and  concerts  by  playing  oyer  the  pieces  that 
have  caused  us  so  much  delight.    This  is  most  easily  done  by  means 
of  such  pieces  as  those  named  above,  for  whole  operas  are  seU 
dom  published  in  England,  and  indeed  if  they  were  would  be  of 
little  use  to  the  mere  instrumental  performer.    Arrangements  are  of 
more  service  to  those  who  seldom  or  never  visit  the  metropolis,  as 
they  give  a  very  competent  knowledge  of  the  most  celebrated  per- 
formances of  the  day,  and  without  such  a  means  of  information 
many  country  amateurs  and  even  professors  would  remain  in  total ' 
ignorance  of  the  operas  of  Rossini,  and  we  may  say  even  of  those 
of  Mozart  himself.    Another  recommendation  to  these  arrange- 
ments is,  that  they  are  usually  adapted  with  easy  accompaniments, 
and  thus  afford  the  materials  for  a  very  interesting  concert  de 
famille.    None  of  the  parts  are  ever  very  difficult,  and  they  there- 
fore fall  within  the  command  of  most  performers.    It  is  rather  sin- 
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gular  thai  oat  of  thirteen  pieeos,  eleven  are  the  compositions  of 
Rossini. 

The  three  aurs  arranged  by  Mr.  Sola,  and  which  staod  at  the 
head  of  our  article,  are  rather  difficult,  so  far  as  reguds  the  flute. 
Thej  af&rd  very  good  practice  for  that  instrument,  but  the  student 
will  fiud  them  well  worth  the  trouble  thejr  will  cost  in  the  at- 
tainment. 

The  march  and  chorus  from  Pktro  VEremiia  is  an  extremely  in- 
teresting subject.  Mr.  Latour  has  arranged  it  in  two  ways,  as  a 
duet  for  piano  and  flute,  and  for  two  performers  on  the  piano  forte. 
Both  adaptations  equally  deserye  attention. 

Mr.  BocHSA  has  chosen  some  of  the  most  favourite  airs  in  La 
Gazza  Ladray  which  he  has  arranged  with  great  taste  for  the  harp 
and  flute.  It  contains  amongst  others,  ^^  Di  Piacer^  ^  Ebben  per 
mia  memoria^^^  and  some  of  the  most  favourite  cborusses. 
Mr.  BauouiBB'S  divertimentos  consist  of  Ecco  ridenle  il  cielo^  and 
Ziiii  Zitti  from  II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,  the  second  number,  of  Tu  che 
i  miseri  and  Piu  dolce  e  placide  from  Tancredi.  They  are  arranged 
as  easy  lessons. 

The  next  upon  our  list  is  a  selection  from  an  opera  of  Rossini's, 
never  performed  in  England.  The  airs  are  extremely  elegant  and 
beautiful,  they  are  arranged  with  great  taste  and  ability,  and  form  a 
very  graceful  and  spirited  duet. 

The  overture  to  La  donna  del  Logo  is  simple  and  melodious,  but 
has  too  much  sameness  and  repetition.    The  constant  recurrence  of 
the  echoes  is,  we  imagine,  to  represent  their  effect  in  a  mountainous 
country. 

The  overture  to  11  Turco  in  Italia  is  full  of  Rossini's  usual  spirit 
and  animation.  It  may  be  purchased  with  or  without  the  accompa* 
niments,  and  these  are  easy  of  execution* 

The  overture  to  Claudio  e  EHsa  will  be  found  an  agreeable  and 
profitable  study  to  flute  players ;  and  the  piano  forte  part  is  suffi* 
ciently  difficult  to  give  it  interest. 

The  overtures  by  foreign  composers  is  a  very  valuable  publication. 
The  first  number  is  Prometheus,  which  has  been  very  frequently 
performed  in  public,  and  is  arfavourite.  It  is  so  arranged  as  to  be 
played  with  or  without  the  accompaniments. 
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Fall  many  a  fern,  of  purett  nij  lerene, 

The  dark  nnfatlioofd  cavei  of  oceao  bear  i 
Fall  nany  a  flowV  ii  borH  to  hlofh  unieeo. 

And  waite  Its  sweetnoM  oa  tho  desert  a|r.  GaAT. 


J.T  is  not  oftcB  that  the  lines  prefixed  to  this  essay,  become  appli- 
oable  to  any  one  that  has  flourished  in  the  glare  of  publioityi  like 
the  sobjeet  of  these  memoirs ;  who  presents  us  with  a  curious  and 
instructive  solecism  in  the  fitte  of  eminence.  Talents  admired  and 
iiqB;lected,  popular  and  unknown,  venerated  and  unpatronized,  elicit 
a  remarkable  paradox,  which  however  may  be  traced  to  a  source 
neither  unaccountable  nor  uncommon  :  for  white  genius  and  science, 
industry  and  integrity,  effected  every  thing  that  such  irresistible 
powers  can  efibct ;  a  sublime  enthusiasm,  a  reeondite  and  indefati- 
gable course  of  practice,  and  a  total  unacquainted ness  with  worldly 
tactics,  damped  the  success  of  invincible  perseverance ;  and  ultimately 
consigned  transcendant  merit  to  oblivion,  amid  the  successive  cor- 
ruscations  of  meteors,  tiiat  purblind  partiality  hailed  as  fixed  and 
mimitable  stars.  But  these  fixed  luminaries — we  allude  to  compo- 
sitions, not  composers — have  disappeared;  and  these  inimitable 
notes  have  been  confounded  with  successful  imitations :  whereas  the 
bulk  of  Dr.  Woboan*s  compositions  are  neglected  mantuscripts ; 
enriched  with  science,  and  illumined  with  genius. 

The  father  of  Db.  Woegan  was  a  surveyor,  and  we  believe  a 
Weichman ;  or  at  least  of  Cambrian  extraction.  There  is  a  tenement 
in  Monmouthshire  called  Treworgan  Farm  ;  and  imagination  may, 
with  little  effort,  trace  the  line  that  ascended  from  the  subject  of  these 
memoirs,  to  those  bards  who  re-animaled  the  gasping  liberties  of 
their  counlrvmen  ;  and  roused  the  sanguinary  yengeance  of  the 
<'  ruthless*'  Edwabd.  But  we  must  quit  these  poetic  Tisions  for 
bumble  prose,  and  unpr^ending  matter  of  fact. 

The  parentage  of  John  Woro  ak,  in  common  with  that  of  most 
builders  of  a  name,  is  involved  in  Impenetrable  and  inconsequential 
obscurity.  His  father,  the  unheeded  slave  of  his  ofispring,  sunk 
unobserved  to  the  grave*  The  family  records,  even  ot  deathless 
names,  may  generally  be  limited  to  a  few  lines*  The  father  to  the 
subject  of  these  memoirs  left  six  children,  James,  Mary,  Charles, 
Hannah,  John,  and  Elizabeth,*  slenderly  provided  for,  and  chiefly 
dependent  on  the  musical  abilities  of  James,  who  could  do  little  more 
for  his  brothers  and  sisters  than  instrpct  them  in  his  own  art.    James 


»  TheeiJIer  of  thsir  Hrtfcs  is  not  csaetly  known. 
you  V.   MO.  XVII.  p 
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wns  the  organist  dt  Aldgate,  and  St.  Diinstan's  in  the  East :  when 
he  (lied,  John  succeeded  him  at  Aldgate,  and  Mary  at  St.  Dunstan's. 
At  this  church  Marjr's  playing  soon  won  her  the  heart  and  hand  of  a 
thriving  tradesman.  Charles  went  to  Jamaica,  and  settled  there  in 
trade ;  he  was  also  organist  at  Port  Royaj.  Hannah  married  a  Mr. 
Clarkson,  in  the  silk  business.  Of  Elizabeth  there  is  no  certain 
account;  but  it  is  thought  that  she  married  and  went  to. Jamaica; 
and  John,  the  subject  of  these  memoirs,  lived  with  his  brother 
James,  under  whom  he  was  initiated  in  the  study  of  music. 

The  dawn  of  genius  is  commonly  either  remarkably  brilliant,  or 
obscured  by  mists  that  deceive  the  vigilance  of  tuition.    The  mental 
character  of  John  Worgan  was  of  the  latter  cast ;  working  its  own 
way,  and  apparently  impervious  to  the  access  of  regular  instruction. 
The  friendly  brother  was  disheartened,  and  almost  hopeless,  parti- 
cularly when  he  found  the  ear  of  his  pupil  seemingly  so  defective  as 
to  be  incapable  of  comprehending  that  important  branch  of  musical 
practice  called  Time.    One  day,  when  the  brothers  were  sitting  at 
dinner,  after  a  morning  to  all  appearance  lost  in  fruitless  toil,  John 
suddenly  paraphrased  unwittingly  the  exclamationof  Archimedes, 
*^  I  have  it,  cries  the  pupil."   Have  what  ?  said  James.     The  Time, 
replied  the  other.     I  am  glad  of  it,  rejoined  the  master ;  but  come, 
let  us  see  what  you  have.    They  went  immediately  to  the  harpsi- 
chord, and  John  surprised  and  gratified  his  brother  with  a  practical 
proof  of  his  acquisition.     From  that  moment  the  mental  clouds  of 
the  eleve  began  to  disperse,  and  it  is  reported  that  eventually  James 
did  not  behold  the  rapid  advances  of  hb  brother  without  envy.     Be 
that  as  it  may,  John  always  acknowledged  gratefullv  the  debt  of  a 
substantial  ground-work  to  his  brother ;  who  was  inueed,  both  prac- 
tically and  theoretically,  what  is  termed  significantly  a  sound  musi- 
cian :  but  the  transcendancy  of  the  younger  brother  was  irresistible ; 
and  James,  who  then  played  the  organ  at  Vauxhall  Gardens,  resigned 
it  to  his  brother  about  the  year  1751.*    James  died  in  the  year  1753, 
and  in  the  same  year  John  supplied  his  place  as  organist  at  Ald- 
gate.t    About  this  time  his  talents,  in  composition,  and  execution  on 
the  organ,  began  to  attract  tliat  popularity  so  essential  to  the  profit- 
able success  of  every  kind  of  talent.     But  tiie  subject  of  thib  essay 
was  not  a  man  to  be  contented  with  the  '^  popularis  aura,''  which  he 
courted  merely  as  a  means  of  advancing  his  fortune,  and  afterwards 
readily  resigned  it  to  the  little  eagerness  of  less  ambitious  competitors. 
He  was  indeed  ^<  a  mighty  genius,  born  to  grapple  with  whole  libra- 
ries''of  musical  classics — to  sport  with  practical  difficulties,  and  to 
explore  the  intellectual  depths  of  an  art  yet  unfathomed,  and  per- 
haps unfathomable. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  a  mind  could  be  satisfied  with 
ordinary  attainments.    He  got  from  old  RosEiNOR  a  v  b  all  that  such 


*  Dr.  Burnet  seems  to  intimate  that  Mii:.  Joun  Wougan  was  the  imme- 
diate successor  of  Gladwin  :  but  this  was  not  the  case. 

+  Mr.  John  Worgan  took  his  musical  degrees  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge; his  Bachelor's  in  the  year  1784;  and  Us  D<)ctor'8  in  1775. 
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an  eccentric  enthusiast  could  ffive,  and  from  him  imbibed  a  reverence 
for  the  genius  of  Domenico  Scarlatti,  ivho  transmitted  him  the 
compositions,  of  which,  accordingly,  he  was  afterwards  the  editor  .-— 
ButrALESTRiNA  wastlicgod  of  bis  youthful  idolatry,  to  the  memory 
of  whom,  he  once,  at  a  convivial  meeting,  poured  a  libation  on  his 
bare  knee — a  youthful  freak  that  in  England  is  a  subject  for  ridicule; 
not  BQ  in  Italy.  "When,"  says  Dr.  Burney,  "he  became  ac* 
quainted  with  Geminiani,  he  swore  by  no  other  divinity ;"  and  the 
profession  credited  him  for  an  exclusive  attachment  to  U a ndel. — 
But  these  were  both  partial  and  erroneous  representations  of  a  mind, 
that  to  haire  Ijcen  understood,  must  have  been  carefully  and  jcon-  ^ 
stantly  studied.  Another  light  would  have  shewn  him  the  votary  of 
Blow;  another  of  Purcell  ;  another  of  A rne  ;  of  the  Italian 
school,  or  of  the  German.  All  however  who  knew  him,  allow  that 
he  had  an  original  vein,  "  quite  his  own," as  Dr^Burney  phrases  it, 
whose  account  of  him  however  is  too  brief  and  meagre  to  leave  an  ade- 
quate impression  on  those  who  knew  him  not:  but  history  epitomises 
what  biography  details,  and  in  generalisation  individual  character 
isJost.  The  musical  world  will  not  be  much  edified  by  being  told 
that  Dr.  Worgan  was  a  learned  fuguist,  and  in  a  style  quite  his 
own.  We  hope  to  illustrate  his  musical  character  in  a  way  some* 
what  more  interesting  to  aspiring  talent.  It  i^  not  however  meant 
to  be  insinuated  that  Dr.  Burney  was  not  sufficiently  attentive  to 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Worgan,  whom  he  always  raentious  respect* 
fully,  liberally,  and  justly  ;  but  the  historian  often  builds  on  "  the 
baseless  fabric"  of  aerial  rumour;  and  in  so  doing,  not  unfrequently 
adopts  the  common«place  expressions  of  popular  opinion.  Never* 
theless  tlie  histories  of  Hawkins  and  Burney  are  singularly  curi- 
ous, interesting,  and  valuable;  and  the  favourable  testimony  of  Dr.B. 
is  not  to  be  slighted.  We  therefore  produce  it  here  collectively,  as 
it  applies  to  the  subject  of  these  memoirs. 

Extracts  from  Dr,  Burners  History  >pf  Music, 

extract  I. 

Speaking  of  Marpurg's  tre<itise  called  the  Musical  Critic  on  the 
Spree,  the  Doctor  says — "  The  historical  part  however  is  scanty 
and  inaccurate,  &c.  nor  does  he  ever  seem  to  have  heard  of  our 
great  oreanists,  IlosBiNGRAVE,  Magnus,  Kblway,  or  Worgan, 
who  in  1736  was  an  excellent  extempore  fuguist." — Vol.4,  p.  587. 

EXTRACT  II. 

"  About  this  Umc  Mr.  John  Worgan,  since  Dr.  Worgan,  sue* 
ceeded  Mr.  Gladwin  in  playing  the  organ  at  Vauxball  Gardens. 
He  then  studied  the  harmonies  and  modulation  of  Palestrina  nnd 
otgan  fugues  of  Handel  ;  and  with  An  extempore  prelude  alia  Pa* 
lestrina,  and  one  of  these  fugues,  he  used  every  night' to  preface  a 
concerto  of  Handel.  By  constant  practice  he  became  a  very  mas- 
terly and  learned  fuguist  on  the  organ,  and  as  a  concertp  player, 
a  rival  of  Stanley.  He  was  first  taught  by  his  brother,  and  aflcr* 
wards  by  Roseinqrave;  till  getting  acquainted  with  Geminiani, 
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he  swore  bjr  no  oilier  divinity.  His  organ  ptkying^  thoogli  mofe  in 
the  style  of  H  anobl  than  of  any  other  school,  is  indeed  learnfd  and 
masterly,  in  a  way  qaite  his  own.  In  his  yoatli  he  was  impressed 
with  a  reverence  for  Dombnico  Scarlatti,  by  oIdRosBiNORAVB*s 
account  of  his  wonderful  performance  on  the  harpsichord,  as  well  as 
by  hb  lessons,  and  afterwards  he  became  a  great  collector  of  hh 
pieces,  some  of  which  he  had  been  honoured  with  from  Madrid  by 
the  author  himself.  He  was  the  editor  of  twelve  at  one  time  and  six 
at  another,  that  are  admirable,  though  few  have  now  perBevvmnce 
sufficient  to  vanquish  their  peculiar  difficulties  of  execution.  Dr. 
WoROAN  has  composed  innumerable  songs  and  concertos  for  Yaux* 
hall,  and  several  oratorios  in  which  the  chorusses  are  learned  and 
masterly."— Vol.  4,  p^  665. 

BXTRACT  III. 

^^  Here  (atVauxhall  Gardens)  Mr.  Worgan  not  only  played  the 
organ  in  an  improvinj^  manner  for  many  years,  but  exercised  his 
genius  in  composition.   — Vol.  4,-  p.  668. 

As  Dr.  Worgan  certainly  was  a  learned  and  original  fuguWt^ 
we  will  proceed  in  the  endeavour  to  give  the  reader  some  distinct 
conception  of  his  proficiency  on  the  or^n.  This  he  resolved  to 
attain  at  an  early  age ;  and  efieqtuated  his  resolution  by  long,  con« 
stant,  and  diurna]  practice ;  of  which  the  effects  are  not  yet  quite 
forgotten ;  but  occur  to  the  remembrance  of  a  few  veterans,  as  the 
beams  of  evening  glow  on  mountain  summits,  partially  illumining 
the  snows  of  longevity. 

The  subject  of  these  memoirs  bad  not  long  played  the  organ  at 
Vauxhall,  before  Tters,  the  proprietor  of  the  gardens,  tecame 
sensible  of  his  value.  His  ballads  charmed  the  many,  and  his  per^* 
fbrmance  the  few ;  but  the  satisfaction  he  gave  he  did  not  receive. 
He  had  heard  Handel,  and  emulous  of  that  great  performer's  extra- 
ordinary powers,  longed  io  approach  him  and  eye  bis  fingering. — 
Accordingly,  through  the  medium  of  Lowe  the  singer,  he  obtained 
permission  to  sit  by  the  matchless  organist  when  he  played  his  con- 
certos  at  the  oratorios.  ^^  Mr.  Worgan  shall  come,'*  said  Han- 
toEL;  "  he  plays  my  music  very  well  at  VauxbalK'*  The  young 
aspiratit  having  lighted  his  torch  at  the  Handelian  flame,  it  blassea 
throughout  his  life.  Handel  soon  perceived  his  merit,  and  encos* 
raging  the  young  enthusiast  by  generous  commendation,  in  kindling 
a  congenial  flame,  perhaps  received  the  highest  gratification  a  sub- 
lime genius  can  enjoy.  The  ^outh  fixed  his  inquisitive  eye  on  *^  the 
mighty  masterV  fingers,  and  immediately  established  himself  in  his 
immortal  school;  but  when  asked  what  he  thought  of  Handel's 

Eerformance,  acknowledged  that  he  had  no  words  io  express  what 
e  thought  of  it.  When  this  was  related  to  Battisiiill,  <<  that 
may  be,  replied  the  latter,  ^^  but  in  my  opinion  Worgan  was  the 
greater  performer  of  the  two.**  Of  his  ballads  too  Battishill 
remarked,  that  the  meanest  of  them  shewed  the  master — him  that 
could  do  great  thfaigs  whenever  he  chose  it.  And  here  it  will  not  be 
improper  to  enter  on  thesubject  of  compositions,  which  may  be  truly 
said  to  be  nlmost  wholly  unknown ;  for  his  puUnbed  works  are  tohis 
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onpnUisfced)  m  merit  «ik1  nnmhetf  as  the  plajv  of  Measurtjbr  Mtih 
sure  and  Richmtihe  Seo&ndB.ve  to  the  restof  SbakK8»bar*8  "irorits  : 
a  most  extiaordinai^  fate,  but  authenticated  by  the  nsfetlem  evi- 
dence of  dormant  manoBcri^,  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  fully 
in  the  sequel  of  these  memotit;  but  at  present  we  limit  our  remarks 
to  the  Doctor*!  puUidied  compositions.  These  indeed  ure  easily 
told.  They  consist  of  Yanxhall Songs;  This  is  Plensiire's  goldeh 
reign,  a  trio  with  aocompanimeats,  performed  at  the  Gardens ;  a 
Thanksgiving  Anthem ;  Sonatas ;  and  Pieces  for  the  Harpsicboird ;  a 
Concerto  for  the  Harpsichord;  and  the  songs  in  the  Oratorio  of 
ffmfmh.*^Of  these  "we  shall  now  treat  in  the  order  here  given  to 
their  titles. 

In  cormboratioii  of  BattishilI/s  encomium)  it  may  be  remarked 
of  the  Vauxhall  Songs,  that  they  are  totally  dissimilar  to  the  froth 
which  the  fermentation  of  tbecDmt)etition  for  yauxhall  notoriety  has 
since  produced ;  and  were  onr  national  taste  for  music  generally  in« 
tellectval,  the  neglect  of  these  batlads  would  be  unaccountable ;  for 
theifontof  them  has  that  mental  charafCter  which  merits  the  stikleAt's 
earnest  attention,  and  justifies  Battishill's  apothegm.  Strip  them 
ofmefofly^  and  the  bates  alone  will  indicate  the  masterly  hand,  free 
from  the  *^  dimmabk  iteration*'  of  modern  drumming,  puerile  arpeg^ 
gios,  threadbare  repetition,  and  beaten  roads  to  the  5th  of  the  key, 
and  back  agahi*  Every  song  has  a  distinct  charecter^  aifd  it  would 
be  difficult  to  trace  in  any  one  of  them  «  friendty  help  from  «in  eider 
brother*  We  do  nnt  mean  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  Amily  likeness, 
of  mannerism,  of  nationptlity,  and  of  the  aspe's  cast.  iBvery  caterer 
for  the  public  too,  from  Handbi.  to  a  hack,  must  necessarily  spin 
an  abundance  of  gossamer.  Flies  are  not  caueht  with  silk,  but  cob- 
webs ;  at  a  late  period  of  Da.  Wouoan's  life,  a  friend  told  him 
that  be  had  just  bought  a  complete  collection  of  his  Yauxhall  Songs. 
«  Then"  replied  the  Uoetor,  *^  you  have  bought  a  great  deal  of  trash, 
for  many  of  them  were  penned  either  when  I  was  fatigued  with 
bosineBs  or  itimitened  for  time,  or  from  some  cause  or  other  not' at  all 
in  the  humonr  for  compnsition :"  and  perhaps  no  musical  author 
ever  tfaouttht  less  of  what  be  had  done,  and  more  of  what  he  had  to 
do,  than  Da.  WoaoAN.  It  is  to  be  regretted  however,  that  in  the 
present  humonr  of  the  pablic  for  national  melodies,  a  judicious  com- 
pilation of  those  decidedly  British  were  not  adapted  to  worthy  poetry 
and  pnldished.*  in  MiCh  a  selection  bowever,  the  nation  would  per- 
haps be  more  honored  by  the  restoration  of  buried  treasures,  than 
by  the  segvegatlon  of  pepnlar  produce ;  and  were  each  volume  of 
sadi  a  work  dedicated  to  the  labours  of  a  Mgle  Composer,  and  intro- 
dnced  by  iMslnons  ^criticism,  the  musical  world— -or  as  the  subject  of 
these  memoirs  would"  have  it — ^^  the  musical  republic"  would  expe- 
rience the  gratification  of  an  extraordinary,  instructive  and  indelible 
impresakn.    For  the  votnnie  that  wonld  exhibit,  as  we  conceive,  an 


*  This  was  mrittsu  whsn  Dn.  Kitch nrsa^  osUedfon  was  anaetinee^,  but 
Ae  plaa  df  hU  pablkwttMi  H  tiMiy  dlflbrent  frenfhat  here  proposed.    Read 
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appropriate  imprimatur  of  our  autbor's  creative  character,  we  pro- 
pose the  foHowing  selection  from  the  published  ballads. 


Ye  woods  and  jc  mountains. 

*  Pensive  and  sad  Cleora  sought. 

MiKon's  May  morning. 

The  dream. 

Child  of  the  summer. 

Scots  ballad. 

Young  Colin  sought  to  win  my 

hieart. 
Fav'rite  youth  from  Heaven  I 

came. 
Long  long  I  despaired. 
As  on  Tay's  bank  I  wander'd. 
Young  Thyrsis  ye  shepherds. 
Kilty. 
The  maid  that  I  love. 


Where's  my  swain. 

Nanny  of  the  hiii. 

Phillis's  complaint. 

Hark,  hark  'tis  a  voice. 

Good  Damon  if  you  will. 

Sick  of  the  town. 

The  myrtle  and  rose. 

I  do  as  I  wiU  with  my  swain. 

Celia  hoard  thy  charms  no  more. 

Now  the  sun  is  gone  to  bed* 

Love  never  more  shall  give  me 

pain. 
The  fields  are  now  looking  so  gay. 
Attend  all  ye  nymphs. 
The  meads  and  the  groves.f 


But  the  selection  would  be  perfected  by  the  addition  of  several  airs 
yet  unpublished. 

The  score  of  ^^This  is  pleasure's  golden  reign*'  is  a  treat  to  the  eye^ 
an  animated  picture  reflecting  the  interesting  features  of  science,  but 
evidently  exhibiting  a  stride  beyond  the  practical  proficiency  of  the 
day,  so  that  the  author  used  to  say  he  never  had  it  performed  to  his 
satisfaction.    However  it  was  a  public  favourite. 

A  collector  of  classical  music  wrote  on  a  copy  of  the  Thanksgiving 
Anthem,  ^^Good  throughout"-*^!  merited  encomiom.* 

The  sonatas  and  pieces  for  the  harpsichord  are  happy  blend  ings  of  the 
'<  utile  dulci,"  excellently  qualified  to  steady  the  finger,  and  promi* 
nently  characteristical  of  an  original  style.  The  sonatas  he  afterwards 
converted  into  organ  concertos,  and  played  them  at  the  gardens* 
There  are  six  in  the  set,  of  which  the  last  is  a  Saraband  with  variations, 
which  lie  made  the  second  movement  of  an  admirable  concerto. 

The  concerto  for  the  harpsichord  is  a  curiosity  in  many  respects. 
It  was  the  only  composition  of  the  kind  he  ever  published,  and  the 
child  of  hisage.  It  wasalso  the  last  of  his  publications,  and  although 
composed  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  and  when  he  was  a  martyr  to  the 
stone,  is  yet  replete  with  spirit,  unblemished  by  senility  or  infirmity^ 
and  untainted  by  the  lamp.  The  name  of  Hatdn  would  have  given 
this  composition  that  celebrity  which  the  worshippersof  anaroecon- 
spire  to  establish.  It  is  owing  to  this  iniauitous  idolatry  that  the 
oratorio  of  Hannah  struggled  into  light,  and  soon  disappeared.  The 
adorers  of  Handel  would  not  hear  of  oratorios  composed  by  Arnb, 
WoRGAN,  and  Aknold,  and  such  is  human  nature,  that  in  certain 


*  To  this  exquisite  specimen  of  elegant  counterpoint  and  pathetic  expression, 
are  unacconntablj  prefixed  the  words  Allegro  Moderato,  instead  of  the  word 
Afiettuoso. 

+  The  words  of  this  air  are  adapted  to  a  movement  in  one  of  the  composers 
Vauxhall  Concertos  for  the  organ.  The  air  is  also  mtroduced  in  Midas,  adapted 
to  the  words  beginning  '^  In  hb  greasy  old  tatters." 
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points  those  who  ought  to  know  better,  are  as  weak  and  infataatedas 
the  million.  Hannah  teems  with  resplendent  beauties,  but  is  en- 
feebled by  the  doggrel  of  poor  Kit  Smart,  and  rendered  generally 
impracticable  by  a  superabundance  of  merciless  divisions,  which  bQw* 
ever  it  seems  was  a  sacrifice  to  the  taste  of  the  times,  that  even  then 
was  infested  by  the  mania  of  extravagant  execution.  <^  The  chorus- 
ses  of  this  oratorio,"  says  Da.  BuRN«r,  ^<  were  masterly,*'  and  we 
dare  say  the  newspapers  of  the  time  used  the  same  ^^  good  set  terms.'' 
Such  ^^  mouth  honour"  however,  was  to  repay  the  composer  for  a 
chorus  the  fruit  of  a  fortnight's  toil,  and  for  some  of  the  noblest  efforts 
oftiie  *^  studium  cum  divite  ven&."  The  sweetest  melody  breathes 
in  every  air  of  this  meritorious  work,  from  which  a  few  specimens 
may  be  selected  as  a  test  of  this  critique.  Take  the  following  : 
Say  ye  turtles. 

The  cherubs  of  the  highest  sphere. 
Sweeter  sleeps  the  village  hind. 
Glory  is  thy  due. 
The  Lord*s  audacious  foe. 
The  first  book  of  Dr.  Worgam's  Vauxhall  Songs  was  published 
in  the  year  1753,  and  he  continued  to  supply  the  gardens  With  vocal 
music  till  the  year  ITGl,  when  the  proprietor  thought  proper  to  try. 
the  effect  of  new  names.    After  an  interregnum  of  nine  years,  when 
the  changes  were  rung  on  Arne,  Potteb,  Arnold,  and  others, 
Mr.  Woruan  resum^  his  vocal  tasks  in  the  year  1770;  but  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  composing  for  Vauxhall  audiences 
grew  more  and  more  irksome  to  him;  for  like  his  illustrious  proto- 
type HANDELyhe  now  began  to  ascend  the  heights  of  science  and 
sacred  song^  as  he  approached  the  termination  of  his  terrestrial  toil, 
and  consequently  to  turn  with  distaste  from  the  vulgar  flowecsTTf  the 
plains.    The  organ  at  the  gardens  was  now  surrounded  by  pro- 
fessors, and  the  cognoscenti,  nho  followed  him  in  throngs  to  his 
churches  at  St.  Mary  Axe  and  Aldgatc.     Here  indeed  he  was  in  his 
element,  and  the  gardens  evidently  were  no  longer  his  proper 
sphere.     Of  this  indeed  his  admirers  and  the  town  I^gan  to  talk  so 
loudly,  that  the  tattle,  according  to  custom,  evaporated  in  caricature, 
and  Apollo  was  represented  kicking  him  out  ot  heaven,  for  wasting 
celestial  energies  on  the  profanum  vulgus.    This  disorderly  state  of 
things  could  not  last  long,  and  in  the  year  1774  his  engagement  with 
Tybrs   closed — but   alas!    he  was  yet   harrassed   with   didactic 
drudgery,  the  most  profitable  and  di^usting  branch  of  professional 
duty,  unless  a  professor  could  select  his  pupils.     To  ,the  mere  master 
indeed  it  may  be,  with  some  exceptions,  a 

«  Delightful  task 

To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot ;" 
and  in  certain  instances  it  may  be  so  to  the  finished  performer,  but 
to  the  creative  mind  the  toil  of  tuition  must  be  a  crown  of  thorns ; 
and  should  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  ever  be  fairly  known  as  a 
composer,  the  infliction  of  this  heavj  penalty  on  the  neglected 
sufferer,  will  be  followed  by  an  ample  tribute  of  generous  but  uuitless 
regret. 
The  rest  of  Dr.  Worgan's  life  was  to  the  public  a  blank;  his 
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atlendanoe  at  St.  Mary  Aze  and  Aldgate  excepted.  His  composi- 
ttons  indeed  attracted  a  little  circle  of  intelligent  admirers,  but  tke 
beams  of  patrician  patronage  passed  over  the  unfashionable  English- 
man to  foffter  exotic  plants,  and  he  descended  to  the  grare  to  await 
the  tardj  and  barren  retribution  of  posthumous  justice. 

He  did  not  howev^  expire  without  an  effort.  His  manuscripts 
had  accumulated)  and  he  could  not  but  know  their  ralue;  nor  was 
he  without  the  generous  ambition  that  is  ever  a  pfomfnent  charac<* 
teristic  of  genius.  Accordingly,  a  few  years  before  his  death,  he 
in^ted  the  reputed  patrons  of  music  to  a  series  of  private  con- 
certs at  his  house,  consisting  of  sacred  music,  and  called  by  the 
Italians Ooncerti  Spirituali;  but  he  aung  to  adders:  Haydn  and 
Pletbi*  had  intoxicated  the  town,  and  the  revival  of  Handelian 
sublimity  and  science  was  confounded  with  servile  imitation. 
Not  indeed  but  that  the  selections  the  Doctor  made,  might 
have  been  rendered  more  effective  by  the  substitution  of  that  affect- 
ing and  intelligible  simplicity,  in  which  he  abundantly  excelled^ 
for  the  learned  labour  to  whiph  he  was  periiaps  too  partial — but 
from  the  rock  on  which  Milton  split,  what  mental  supremacy  is 
an  infallible  secarity  ?  What  Alcides  ever  r^cued  genius  from 
himself? 

The  merits  of  Da.  Woroan  as  a  performer,  a  composer,  and  a 
master,  are  yet  to  be  more  analytically  scrutinized.  Let  us  first 
regard  him  in  the  character  of  a  performer.  His  instruments  were 
the  organ  and  harpsichord;  his  hands  were  delicately  formed,  and 
his  fingers  remarkably  short;  so  that  his  grasp,  for  he  mastered 
tenths,  must  have  been  the  conquest  of  application,  from  which  even 
professional  perseverance  would  generally  shrink.  He  deserved 
some  credit  for  reaching  octaves ;  yet  such  was  the  magnitude  of  his 
grasp,  that  once,  when  hb  energy  stormed,  an  electrified  madcap 
exclaimed,  *<  Zounds !  the  man  has  three  hands.'*  Yet  this  gigan- 
tic force  was  not  the  effect  of  trick  and  pedals,  but  that  of  legi-* 
timate  practice.  ^^  The  truth  of  hb  touch, '  said  JoAa  Bates,  ^  is 
wonderful.^  Every  finger  seemed  to  possess  equal  power,  and 
"  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and  whirlwind  of  his  passion,  he 
acquired  and  begot  a  temperance  that  gave  it  smoothness/'  He 
kept  hb  fingers  so  closely  down  io  the  keys,  and  arched  so  steadily, 
that  in  his  utmost  extensions,  and  amidst  his  loudest  thunders,  you 
seldom  saw  a  nail — for  having  made  the  most  scrupulous  neatness 
the  basis  of  his  execution,  all  that  he  did  was  a  finished  picture ; 
and  in  his  extemporaneous  play,  his  imagination  was  of  (hat  original 
and  captivating  kind,  that  his  audience  often  looked  on  each  other 
with  significant  astonishment,  and  remained  open-mouthed  and 
breathless  for  several  seconds  after  the  organ  had  ceased.  Of  this 
extraordinary  spell  we  have  the  following  testimony  from  Cecil, 
the  head-mmbter  of  St.  John's  Chapel,  Bedford-row — of  which 
chapel  the  Doctor  was  then  the  organist. 

^Admiration  and  feeling  are  very  distinct  from  each  other. 
Some  music  and  oratory  enchant  and  astonbh,  but  tbev  speak  not  to 
the  heart.  I  have  been  overwhelmed  by  HANDEii  s  music;  the 
Dettingen  Te  Deum  b  perhaps  the  greatest  composition  in  the 
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ipforld,  yet  I  never  in  my  life  heard  Handel  but  I  could  think  of 
something  else  at  the  9ame  time.  There  is  a  kind  of  music  that  will 
not  allow  of  this.  Dr.  Woi^gan  has  so  touched  the  organ  at  St. 
John's,  that  I  have  been  turning  backward  and  forward  over  the 
prayer-book  for  the  first  lesson  in  Isaiah,  and  wondered  that  I  could 
not  find  Isaiah  there !  The  musician  and  the  orator  fall  short  of  the 
full  power  of  their  science,  if  the  hearer  is  left  in  possession  of 
himself.'' — CeciFs  Remains. 

Of  the  Doctor's  performance  on  the  harpsichord,  the  following 
anecdote  is  told  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene — an  anecdote  of  the 
same  cast  as  that  related  at  page  115,  and  consequently  flat  or  ludi* 
croiis  in  a  northern  latitude.     We  venture  it  however. 

Soon  after*  Manzoli,  the  singer,  had  arrived  in  England,  he/ was 
invited  to  a  musical  meeting,  where  several  eminent  performers  dis« 
played  their  powers  at  the  harpsichord.  Manzoli  listened  to  them 
with  polite  attention,  and  complimented  them  on  their  exertions. 
It  so  happened  that  Dr.  Woroan,  who  was  present,  was  the  last 
person  requested  to  go  to  the  harpsichord.  He  had  scarcely  touched 
the  instrument  when  Manzoli,  who  sat  by  the  fire  at  some  dis^ 
tance,  turned  towards  him  with  a  look  expressive  of  8urpri9e  and 
delight.  As  the  Doctor  proceeded  in  his  performance,  the  Italian 
drew  nearer  and  nearer  the  harpsichord ;  and  at  length,  unable  to  re- 
press his  feelings,  threw  himself  into  the  enchanter's  arms.  Such  was 
the  fascination  of  those  powers,  which,  like  the  dramatic  painting  of 
Kban  or  Garrick,  or  the  eloquence  of  a  Burke,  Uicbro,  oc 
Demosthenes,  fade  into  feeble  tradition  and  vanbh. 

But  his  higher,  his  creative  powers,  that  merely  flashed  and  dis- 
appeared, it  is  difficult  to  describe,  either  efiectively  or  intelligibly— 
for  who  can  be  interested  in  the  characters  of  forgotten  or  unpub- 
Ibhed  compositions  ?  The  envious  will  report,  and'be  readily  cre- 
dited, that  he  who  had  retired  from  the  public,  and  oomposod  for 
himself  and  his  halo,  is  an  extinguished  meteor,  that  merely  merits  a 
casual  paragraph  in  the  page  of  history.  The  school-boy  will 
tell  us  that 

Paulum  sepultaedistat  inertias 
Celata  virtus. 
But  a  slight  acquaintance  with  seculi^r  politics  will  trace  the  failure 
of  transcendant  abilities  to  more  venial  errors  than  those  of  a  Burns 
or  a  Dermody  :  even  supposing  the  absence  of  professional  compe- 
tition and  alienated  patronage  in  the'  intricate  game  of  terrestrial 
tactics,  an  enthusiastic  abstraction  from  the  aphorisms  of  pecula- 
tion, is  an  ordinary  oversight  in  the  moves  or  genius  and  science; 
but  justice  is  not  to  be  withheld  from  neglected  merit  because  judges 
may  be  incredulous  or  inattentive.  Facts  are  invincible,  and  de- 
monstration irrefutable;  and  the  merits  of  Dr.  Worgan  as  a  com- 
poser rest  on  the  resistless  evidence  of  documents  now  indeed  latent, 


.♦  A  proper  estimate  of  Manzoli's  admiration  may  be  formed  by  referring 
to  Dr.  Burnet's  memoir  of  that  captirating  singer.— ifftMory  ofMusic^  voL  4, 
page  484. 

VOL.  v.     NO.  XVII*  Q 
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but  fully  prepared  to  prove  how  little  is  known  of  thai  which  ae* 
lually  is  a  national  loss.  Human  praise  or  blame  indeed  is  but  air, 
and  a  name  for  posterity,  the  lightest  of  all  vanities.  Nero  has  it 
as  well  as  Vespasian,  and  Mooae's  Almanack  sails  down  the  stream 
of  time  with  Newton's  Principia.  The  "  mens  conscia  recti"  is  often 
honoured  by  the  curses,  and  injured  by  the  approbation  of  mankind. 
Dr.  Woro  an  deserved  well  of  the  public  by  parting  with  itsappiause, 
and  better  and  better  as  he  retired  from  the  temple  of  fame ;  for  the 
noblest  effusions  of  his  genius,  like  the  domestic  virtues,  were  pri- 
vately admired  and  publicly  overlooked.  The  singularity  of  this 
injustice  is  not  that  neglected  merit  is  uncommon,  for  the  case 
is  a  truism,  ^bnt  that  his  best  works  are  not  onlv  buried  alive, 
but  never  yet  experienced  the  publicity  of  "  a  little  day." 

The  versatility  of  his  genius  enabled  him  to  work  successfully  on 
any  model  he  chose  to  select ;  and  if  he  must  be  called  an  imitator, 
hk  imitations  were  as  those  of  Pope  ;  the  amalgamation  of  classic 
geniite  wih  native  ore  equally  precious. 

pALESTRINA,GoRBLLI^HANDEl/,GEMINIANI,Pl7BCBLt;,ScAR* 

iiAtTt,  SCHOBERT,  Arne,  HATON,«nd  tDkHf  Other  uiusical  classics, 
are  vividly  reflected  in  his  own  capacious  mirror,  while  a  rich  vein 
of  originality  distinguishes  him  from  his  models,  and  from  every 
other  composer,  antient  or  modern.  Yet  this  universalist  has  been 
stigmati^d  as  a  bigot,  and  ignorantly  confounded  with  the  servum 
pecus,  for  no  other  reason  than  because,  like  Virgil,  Drtdbn, 
Pope,  and  other  immortals,  he  ^*  drank  deep  at  the  Pierian  spring," 
and  impregnated  a  fine  specimen  of  indigenous  fruit  with  classic 
flavour.  But  let  us  approach  the  tree,  and  examine  the  qualities  of 
British  produce,  yet  nntasted  by  the  public. 

**  Nihil  efi*  quod  non  tetigit,  et  nihil  tetigit quod  non  ornavit."  He 
gathered  honey  from  every  flower  on  classic  ground,  and  excelled  in 
vocal  and  instrumental  composition. 

He  loved  to  thread  the  labyrinth  of  artificial  composition,  yet 
nature  acknowledged  him  for  her  own,  and  gifted  him  with  the  gene- 
rative power  of  that  simplicity  which  books  and  tutors  cannot  give. 
That  bis  mind's  eye  turned  frequently  to  the  antients  cannot  be 
denied,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  youthful  intimacy  with  poor 
C0LLIN9  inspired  the  couplet — 

^<  Arise  as  in  that  elder  time ! 
Warm,  energetic,  chaste,  sublime." 

Ode  on  the  Pauims. 

A  complete  catalogue  of  Dn.  Woroan^s  unpublished  works, 
especially  if  it  were  descriptive  or  analytical,  would  be  a  pamphlet 
unrnteresting  to  ^^  the  general,"  and  to  the  few,  exhibiting  a  sombre 
picture  of  unrewarded  industry.  We  will  ^^  order  these  things 
better;"  and  having  classified  his  compositions,  we  will  select  the 
titles  of  those  collective  works,  and  then  of  the  *^  disjecta  membra," 
that  may  be  produced  as  proper  tests  of  bis  creative  powers. 

His  unpyblished  works  consist  of  oratorios,  anthems,  odes,  a  sere- 
nhta,  instrumeiilal  accompaniments  to  the  100th  psalm,  concertos, 

fieces  and  voluntaries,  harpsichord  sonatas  and  sonatinas,  part  of  an 
talian  oratorio,  symphonies,  a  trio,  and  aquartett  for  instruments,  a 
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collection  of  vocal  harmony,  songs  Italian  and  English,  cantatas, 
aad  %  Treatise  on  Musical  Composition,  not  quite  finished.  The 
appropriate  specimens  of  his  collective  works  are  these. — We  name 
bat  one  of  each. 

The  Chief  of  Maon — an  oratorio. 

Gioas — part  of  an  Italian  oratorio. 

The  Lord  is  my  light — an  anthem. 

An  Ode  on  the  Rebellion  in  1745. 

A  dialogue  between  tbe  soul,  riches,  fame,  and  pleasure — 
a  serenata. 
Tbe  proposed  selections  from  his  single  compositions  are  these  :— 

An  organ  concerto  in  D  minor. 

A  harpsichord  concerto,  his  last  composition  (published.) 

A  quartett  for  two  violins,  a  tenor,  and  violoncello. 

A  symphony  in  D. 

Introduction  and  fugue — ^a  voluntaiy,  in  O* 

The  lOOth  psalm,  with  instrumental  accompaniflteuiB. 

Tlie  last  chorus  iii  the  Chief  of  Maon. 

Tbe  Lord  is  my  light — an  air  for  a  bate  voice» 

Earth  shall  dissolve — air  for  a  soprano. 

O  let  thenations-*ditto  for  a  bravura. 

Ab  che  ho  da  vivere— air  for  a  soprano* 

Insolito  valore — air  for  a  tenor. 

Lieta  regoa — a  chorus. 

Give  tbe  Lord  the  honour  due — a  duet  for  two  counter- 
tenors. 

*Wbo  shall  ascend — a.  vocal  trio. 

How  calm  the  evening — a  madrigal  for  four  voices. 

Fill  this  bouse  with  glory — a  vocal  quintetto,  followed  by 
a  descriptive  sympl^ony,  and  performed  at  the  opcntiig 
of  Ely  Cathedral. 
The  treatise  is  modeled  on  those  of  Martini  and  FEifx,  but 
beaming  with  the  lustre  of  an  original  mind.    This  work  alone,  pro- 
perly modified,  would  be  a  ray  of  national  glory,  and  an  essential 
classic  in  the  library  of  a  British  academy. 

Such  are  the  specimens  of  classic  ore  from  an  untried  mine  of  com- 
positions which  are  for  the  learned,  for  the  unlearned,  and  for  all 
ages*-com positions  that,  published,  would  establish  the  feme  of  a 
rising  genius,  and  do  honour  to  a  veteran.  An  adequate  description 
of  this  list  would  fill  many  pages,  to  gratify  that  curiosity  which 
unhappily  i»  yet  to  be  excited ;  but  to  publish  the  suffrage  of 
acknowledged  merit  is  a  mere  act  of  j  ustice.  We  have  twice  recorded 
the  tributary  ofierings  of  Battishill,  and  have  now  to.add  a  third. 
When  thiseminent  musician  was  shewn  the  Doctor's  accompaniments 
tathe  100th  psalm,  he  regarded  them  for  some  time  with  silent  admira- 
tion, and  then  said— ^^  Well  I  aJwaysthought  highly  of  Wobo  an,  but 
I  did  not  think  him  capable  of  this  :  why  this  is  equal  to  his  master, 
Geminiami." 

£nottgh  has  now  been  told  of  latent  worth  to  enable  any  powerful, 
intelligent,  and  patriotic  patron  to  weigh  these  documents  in  the 
scales  of  equity ;  and  consequently  to  render  the  subject  of  these 

02 
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memoirs  an  act  of  posthumous  justice,  which,  however  useless  to  the 
man,  would  be  honourable ;  and,  as  we  suppose,  this  M^oenas'Io  be 
an  Englishman  equally  honourable  to  himself,  his  countryman,  and 
his  country. 

All  this  eulogy,  however,  it  will  be  said,  is  palpably  the  tribute 
of  friendship,  or  of  a  still  purer  sentiment  (if  such  there  be,)  and 
must  be  admitted ^<  cum  grano  salis"  at  least.  Granted;  but 
let  not  a  faithful  portrait  of  nei^lected  merit  be  mistaken  for 
the  delineation  of  a  hero,  or  ^^  faultless  monster ;"  nor  eulogy,  suf- 
ficiently authenticated,  be  misrepresented  as  the  nocuous  officious* 
ness  of  injudicious  friendship*.  The  sun  without  spots  is  ^^nimium 
lubricus  aspici.''  Let  us  then  relieve  and  assist  the  mental  vision 
with  an  auxiliary  veil.  The  shades  that  diversified  what  Da, 
Callcott  terms  the  **  rhetorical"  proficiency  of  Dr.  Woroan, 
wene  the  common  imperfections  of  humanity,  and  sometimes  the 
effects  of  design;  ^^for,"  said  the  Doctor,  <^  we  should  not  always 
be  riding  the  great  horse  ;'*  nor,  as  it  may  be  supposed  was  he  always 
in  the  humour  for  his  Pegasus.  Hence  curiosity  was  frequently  dis« 
appointed ;  and  those  who  heard  him  but  once  or  twice,  were  often 
surprised  at  his  celebrity.  At  other  times  his  imagination  did  not 
always  wait  upon  his  judgment,"  but  rambled  on  the  wilds  of  whim 
and  bizarrerie ;  and  there  were  not  wanting  those,  who  viewed  his 
insect-blemishes  with  a  microscope ;  but  his  excellences  with  an  in- 
verted telescope.  But  the  descendants  of  Midas  are  yet  numerous. 
Zoilus  and  Dennis  are  wandering  jews ;  and  <<  the  blatant  beast"  is 
yet  abroad.  Many  who  could  not  deny  the  excellence  of  Dr.  Wor- 
oan as  a  performer,  yet  would  have  it  that  he  was  no  composer  ; 
and  in  truth,  if  genius  and  science  cannot  contrive  to  surmount  the 
opposition  of  empirical  competition,  their  claims  will  never  be  pub- 
licly acknowledged  ;  but  in  the  words  of  Foots,  *<  where  are  the 
Oxfords,  the  Halifaxbs,  the  great  protectors  and  patrons  of  the 
liberal  arts  ?"  Packs  of  blockheads  will  follow  a  fox,  but  who  will 
save  a  Chattbrton  from  laudanum  ?    Da.  Worgan  was  no  com^ 

S)ser,  and  Pope  was  no  poet.    ^*  Garth  did  not  write  hb  own 
bpensary,"  and  Johnson  was  not  a  learned  man. 
<^  On  eagle's  wings  immortal  scandals  fly. 
While  humble  virtues  are  but  born  and  die." 
To  be  sure  ^^  de  non  apparerUibus  et  non  existentibus  eadem  est 
ratioJ**    It  must  be  acknowledged  that  so  little  is  known  of  Dr; 
Worgan's  compositions,  that  to  the  public  he  is  indeed  no  compo- 
ser now,  whatever  he  might  have  been  ;  though  enough  of  his  com«- 
positions  are  published  to  annihilate  the  literality  of  the  assertion  : 
yet  while  every  eminent  composer,  even  though  an  Englishman,  has 
had  fair  play ;  while  Purcell,  Botcb,  and  Arne,  cum  multis 
aliis,  have  put  in  for  immortality  and  gained  the  prize,  the  subject  of 
these  memoirs  has  been  dismissed  with  blanks  and  petty  prizes. 
But  his  faults — his  faults — ^exclaims  impatient  envy.    What  are  they  ? 
Had  he  none  ?    To  this  it  might  be  replied — his  merits — his  merits —  ' 
first  let  them  be  fairly  scanned.    Great  men,  says  Roohefauc  ault, 
have  great  faults,  and  the  composer  in  question  verifies  the  apho* 
rism — ^for  great  indeed  arc  those  faults  that  obstruct  the  justice  every 
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man  owes  hiniaeU*  We  may  however  pass  over  the  lapses  commoa 
to  every  author  who  writes  ^*  currente  caUmo;"  but  an  adoration  of 
the  anti^ntSi  too  great  a  partiality  to  the  recherch^s,  a  tendency  to 
affectation,  the  occasional  substitution,  in  cbniroon  with  Purcell 
and  Hawdbl,  of  imitation  for  expression  as  Avison  remarks,  and  a 
total  inattention  to  public  opinion,  precluded  the  possibility  of  his 
attaining  popularity,  but  through  the  medium  of  well  judged  and 
well  executed  selections  from  his  works.  To  these  drawbacks  may  ' 
be  added  the  unfortunate  want  of  a  regular  education,  which,  in  his 
vocal  compositions,  appeared  in  erronechis  accentuation,  and  incon- 
gruous connection  of  exquisite  notes  with  doggrel,  or  a  solfeggio- 
subserviency  of  words  to  notes ;  and  an  indifierent  or  malign  eye 
would  reckon  among  his  errors,  throngs  of  notes,  evidently  mere 
exercises  in  composition.  His  unhappy  want  of  education  too,  im- 
peded his  access  to  ears  polite,  and  often  exposed  him  to  the  ridicule 
of  those  brainless  and  heartless  coxcombs,  who  had  nothing  but  the 
meanest  effects  of  birch  to  recommend  them. 

As  Db.  WoaGAN  was  decidedly  a  composer  of  the  old  school,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  here  to  animadvert  on  an  expression  commonly 
applied  to  the  antients,  by  those  oracles  whose  mouths  are  filled 
with  ^^wise  saws  and  modern  instances.''  It  is  usual  with  these 
liypeivritics  to  <<  damn  with  faint  praise''  an  antient  composer,  by 
saying,  *<  Ave,  it  was  very  well  for  the^time  when  it  was  composed, 
bat  it  would  not  ^o  now."  ^'  Excellent  critic,"  to  whom  the  adage 
relative  to  music  and  ladies'  a^es  is  an  orthodox  aphorism,  and  who 
considers  old  music  and  old  almanacks  as  equivalent.  ^^  6  shame ! 
where  is  thy  blush?"  Will  the  philharmonist,  will  the  professor, 
graze  with  the  vulgar  herd,  and  speak  profanely  of  Gorex^li,  the 
&ther  of  harmonists,  and  ofPtracBLL  and  Handei«,  the  Shakspeare 
and  Milton  of  musjc  ?  Did  your  idols,  H  atdn  and  Mozart,  stoop 
to  such  blasphemy?  Did  they  dishonour  their  art?  A  homoge- 
neous question. — Handel  they  revered.  Had  they  not,  never  would 
Ibey  have  risen  above  the  level  of  their  foolish  admirers. 

if  music  indeed  want  the  stamina  of  literature,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  keep  her  in  the  nursery,  and  let  us  hear  no  more  of 
her;  but  let  us  not  affVont  the  art  by  calling  him  a  lover  of  music, 
Who  degrades  her  to  a  prostitute — making  her  the  mere  plaything  of 
a  wanton  hour,  or  the  bubble  of  aristocracy ;  the  froth  of  fatuity,  or 
the  fuel  of  avarice.  But  the  diamond  is  incorruptible,  and  the 
Messiah  as  perennial  as  Paradise  Lost.  Language  and  style  indeed 
are  cbamelions.  Improvement  is  essentially  progressive,  and  words 
and  notes  exemplify  the  vanity  of  human  labour  and  the  futility  of 
fame.  This  no  one  acknowledged  more  readily  than  the  subject  of 
these  memoirs.  His  partiality  to  the  antients  was  not  the  narrowness 
of  pedantry,  but  the  venial  result  of  early  impressions.  The  variety 
of  his  models  has  already  been  partly  shewn,  and  he  spoke  with 
animated  approbation  of  the  progressive  potency  of  Alessandro 
Scarlatti,  who  lived  to  change  his  style  sixteen  times.  Of  his 
own  proficiency  in  composition  he  said,  ^*  I  have  the  talent,  and 
should  QOt  let  it  rest.  The  antients  have  done  much,  and  perhaps  I 
have  added  a  little  to  the  stock.'*    In  illustrating  this,  he  often 
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quoted  the  Spanish  proverb,  ^^A  ffiant  Met  fiir,  hot  a  dwarf  on  a 

giant's  back  sees  farther  still.'*  TVor  was  he  backward  in  acdcnow* 
edging  cotemporary  merit|  though  in  the  following  reply  ol  bis 
there  is  perhaps  as  much  acid  as  oil*  Being  requested  by  a  friend 
to  part  with  a  copy  of  his  organ  concertos,  performed  at  VauxhaU 
Gardens,  he  declined  it ;  but  whea  promised  that  they  should  go  no 
farther,  h^  replied,  ^^  I  have  no  fear  of  that,  so  far  as  depends  on 
yourself,  but  you  know  not  into  what  hands  they  may  fall  at  a  future 
time  :  tliey  would  now  be  thought  too  simple  and  easy/'  ^*  They 
would  not  be  found  so,^'  replied  his  friend.  *^  That  may  be,''  said 
the  Doctor,  but  people  have  now  got  into  whai  is  caUed  execution, 
and  they  would  be  thought  too  familiar." 

A  comparison  between  the  anticnts  and  moderns  would  not  per- 
haps elicit  any  light  very  novel  or  very  interesting;  nor  is  the  line 
between  these  classes  very  distinct*  The  works  of  Boycb  and 
Arne,  Abbl  and  Stamitz,  and  even  those  of  Hayi>n  and  Plbvsl, 
are  now  fading  int6  antiquity,  and,  to  satisfy  the  modern  ear,  must 
be  reduced  to  scanty  selections.  The  cause  is  on  the  surface.  The 
march  of  modulation  alone,  to  which  Hatdk  gave  the  word  of 
command,  has  advanced  beyond  the  practicability  of  retreat,  and  a 
revival  of  obsolete  favouritism  is  impossible.  The  terminatton  of 
lKM)r  PuRCELi4's  brief  existence  doubtless  ended  a  progress  of  ira*- 

Erovement,  that  would  have  led  tb  a  total  alteration  of  his  style* 
Ianobl  would  in  any  age  liave  reached  the  height  he  gained,  but 
he  would  not  have  been  now  what  he  was  when  he  flourished.  Db. 
Worgan's  concertos,  of  which  happilv  there  are  extant  19  com« 
plete  scores,  collectively  indicate '^  mind  intent  upon  the  gradual  or 
sudden  changes  of  style,  from  antique  Blow,  to  the  quickly  fa- 
shionable Abne,  and  although,  when  be  retired  from  the  public, 
his  muse  was  independent,  and  habitually  retrospective ;  yet  ooca- 
sionally  he  looked  out  upon  the  <*  nuisical  republic,"  and  a^know* 
ledged  the  cotemporary  meri(s  of  Haydit  and  Pi^bybJi,  but  foreUrfd 
their  transient  reign,  for  they  were  then  the  WiUiam  and  Mary  of 
the  musical  state— and  once,  when  he  was  visited  by  the  universally 
inquisitive  and  indefatigable  Callcott,  he  said,  when  the  latter 
left  him,  ^*  That  is  a  young  man  of  uncommon  merit." 

Notwithstanding  bis  established  piedilectioa,  or  pfqudiqe,  as 
many  would  have  it,  in  favour  of  the  antieats,  an  attentive  student 
of  his  works  may  trace  modern  colouring  in  several  of  his  latter 
productions.  Of  this  the  above«mentioned  harpsicbord-concerto, 
his  last  publication,  is  a  sufficient  proof;  and  the  ear  must  be  ex** 
tremely  modernized  and  fastidious  that  would  dislike  that  composi- 
tion even  now. 

But  every  one  who  has  rivals  and  adinirers  has  two  characters. 
The  modest  Carter,  in  a  pamphlet  that  was  at  once  a  puff  on  him* 
self  and  a  squib  thrown  at  the  profession,  ridiculed  the  Doctor,  and 
caricatured  him  as  a  crazed  enthusiast^  and  Paxton  said  of  him, 
*^  that  his  early  compositions  were  pleasing,  but  that  liaving  unfor-* 
tunately  got  hold  of  a  Spanish  Treatise  on  Music,  he  became  ab-^ 
sCruse  and  unintelligibje.  Before  we  make  any  observatioii  on  this 
forgotten  pasquinade  and  sage  critique,  it  will  be  gathering  an  his- 
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torkal  flower,  to  lie  a  Utile  more  explicit  on  the  Spanish  Treatise 
alluded  to  bj  Paxton.  It  is  in  reality  a  valuable  work,  entitled 
£1  Porque  de  la  Aiusioa)  written  by  Andreas  Lorsnte,  and  par- 
ohasedby  Da.  Woroah  of  his  master  Gbminiami.  Fortunately 
it  is  yet  in  the  family,  and  it  may  be,  was  the  primum  mobile  of  the 
Doctor's  own  treatise.  Its  value  is  thus  attested  by  Sib  Johk 
Hawkiks  : — ^^  ANDasAs  Lorbnte,  of  Alcala,  organist  of  the 
principal  church  there,  published  in  the  year  176S,  a  work  in  folio 
m  the  Spanish  language,  entitle4  El  Porque  de  la  Musica,  in  four 
txK>ks ;  the  first  containing  the  elements  of  plain  song — ^the  second 
titeating  of  consonance  and  '  the  cantus  mensurabilis— the  third  of 
counterpoint-^and  the  fourth  of  the  composition  of  music.  This 
bookj  afzokkh  the  laU  Mb.  GEMiniANi  scAlU  had  not  itsfsUow  in  any 
cfthe modem  kuigumgeSf  is  questionless  a  very  learned  work i  ii  ism 
truth  a  musical  institute^  and  nwy  be  said  to  contain  all  that  is  necessary 
for  a  practical  composer  to  know. "    VoL  4,  page  963* 

We  return  to  the  formidable  strictures  of  Messrs.  Carter  and 
Paxtok,  leat  they  should  be  utterly  forgotten.  A  shadow  of  truth 
is  often  the  foundation  of  satire  and  criticism,  or  rather  of  libel  and 
hypercriticism ;  vented  in  the  spirit  of  ^^  honest  lago,"  who  says 
*<  Lady,  lasi  nothing  if  not  critical."  But  these  arrows  are^neraU 
ly  shot  by^  malignant  Lilliputians,  to  whom  enthusiasm  is  o7  course 
madness,  and  learning  pedantry.  This  inevitable  tax  on  eminence 
reminds  us  of  a  latent  epigram. 

^^  Rail  fools  at  worth  t  for  heav'ns  sake  be  not  dumb ! 
*^  For  thus  to  light  will  rising  merit  come ; 
'<  Thus  insect  bloom  detects  the  ripening  plum." 
The  lampoon  of  Cauter  may  return  to  oblivion;  but'luckily  for 
envyj  the  stricture  of  Paxton  has  a  tii^e  of  truth,  which  has  done 
its  worst  in  the  noble  conspiracy  to  obliterate  intolerable  merit.   The 
grounds  of  this  readily  credited  critique  may  be  perceivetl  in  these 
pages ;  but  the  beat  reply  to  this  imputation  of  progressive  pedantry, 
would  be  a  publication  of  the  Doctor's  latest  works* 

The  oigan  is  a  compact  band  of  wind  instruments,  with  ad- 
ditional powers;  and  when  admirably  constructed,  makes  a  sub« 
lime  approach  to  vocal  superiority,  and  an  immediate  appeal  to 
the  .highest  character  of  musical  sensibility.  He  that  excels,  there- 
fore, on  this  instrument,  is  placed  unanimously  by  tbve  suffrages 
of  every  candid  professor,  at  the  summit  of  all  the  rhetorical  excel- 
lence of  the  art.  At  this  elevated  post  Ou.  Worgan  presided, 
an  eagle  over  falcons;  but  as  the  genus  of  his  transcendancy  in  this 
region  of  the  art  is  now  honoured  but  by  a  small  minority,  and  as 
.organs  are  now  given  to  children,  beg£rars,  and  the  friends  of  church- 
wardens, we  may  close  this  account  of  Dr.  Worgan's  performances 
when  he  was  ^mu  the  vein,"  by  adding  that  it  was  an  admirable  dis- 
posal of  light  and  shade;  not  a  puerile  show  of  single  stops,  nor  a 
continuous  ramble  of  Garagantuan  chords ;  but  a  perpetual  excite- 
ment of  intense  interest  in  the  bosom  of  the  taste,  tnat  is  an  honour 
to  human  nature;  so  that,  as  it  was  related  of  Hanoel,  ^he  was 
the  wof st  organist  in  the  wmtM  lor  playing  a  congregation  out  of 
ehorcfa. 
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Bat  even  in  his  time  tlie  manlj  taste  that  Handel  planted  was 
decaying.  Modulation  indeed  was  gaining  ground,  but  the  sane  and 
delicate  perception  of  chaste  and  intellectual  counterpoint  was  inter- 
cepted by  swarms  of  ephemerides,  of  which  a  continual  succession 
has  ever  since  amused  the  fashionable  majority — ^the  maudlin  multi« 
tude  of  great  and  little  children.  The  declining  state  of  the  organ 
at  Da.  WoRGAN*s  decease,  appears  in  the  following  statistic  ^ — Of 
four  candidates  for  one  of  his  organs,  the  best  player  had  not  a  yote — 
the  second  best  had  two-*the third  had  a  flattering  number;  and  the 
worst  won  the  victory.  If  it  be  said  that  such  a  state  of  things  was 
ever  common  in  all  ages,  it  yet  must  be  allowed  that  no  reformation 
in  this  respect  was  visible  at  this  period. 

It  remains  to  put  a  finishing  stroke  to  the  delineation  of  Dr. 
WoRGAN,in  the  character  bf  a  composer,  and  truly  ^'  finis  coronat 
opus;'*  for  in  this  great  point  even  Handel  was  his  inferior:  we 
allude  to  the  Doctors  freedom  from  plagiarism.  He  borrowed  from 
nobody,  not  even  from  himself,  intentionally;  though  doubtless,  in 
several  of  his  compositions,  the  same  humour  or  cast  of  thought  may 
be  discovered.  Conscious  of  his  resources  and  versatile  momentum, 
he  disdained  the  sterile  shifts  of  ordinary  caterers  for  the  public,  and 
carried  to  the  grave  a  conception  unimpaired  by  sensibility  or  the 
stone.  For  the  distinction  between  plagiarism  and  classical  model- 
ling, embellishment,  or  quotation,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  letter 
of  Justus,  in  the  fifteenth  number  of  the  Quarterly  Musical  Maga* 
zine  and  Review.  Of  such  appropriations  in  the  compositions  of 
Dr.  Worgan  there  are  numerous  examples,  and  in  this  respect  he 
may  be  paralleled  with  Pope,  for  the  poet  and  the  musician  recipro- 
cate unfading  lustre  with  antient  luminaries.  Of  this  there  is  a 
striking  example  in  The  Chief  of  Moon*  The  subject  is  thb. 
David  and  his  army  are  wandering  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  and 
oppressed  with  fatigue  and  hunger,  are  refused  relief  by  Nabal,  the 
Chief  of  Maon.  Upon  this  David  addresses  his  army,  who  reply  in 
a  chorus,  happily  founded  on  "  The  oracle  for  war  declaresy^  but  the 
basis  is  merely  a  brief  quotation ;  the  superstructure  is  magnificent. 
Yet  throughout  his  works  no  similar  freedom  with  any  composer  is  to 
be  found.  In  a  word,  he  is  a  sound  and  original  classic,  a  pillar 
of  his  art,  an  honour  to  his  country,  and  the  victim  of  unjust  neglect. 

As  Da.  WoRGAN  was  the  founder  of  a  sector  school,  of  which 
some' worthy  and  eminent  pupils  yet  remain,  it  would  be  a  manifest 
^  act  of  injustice  to  pass  over  his  didactic  labours,  and  be  silent  on  this 
'  third  branch  of  his  art,  in  which,  as  in  the  other  two,  he  was  eminent 
and  original.  His  son-in-law.  Sir  William  Parsons,  often  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had,  in  certain  points  of  the  science,  learned 
more  from  the  Doctor  than  any  other  master. 

The  Worganian  school,  however,  was  probably  never  numerous 
for  its  discipline  demanded  an  intellectual  vigour  not  commonly 
found  ;  and  a  finished  kind  of  performance,  the  delicacy  of  which 
few  perceived.  Arched  fingers,  closely  and  constantly  down  to  the 
keys,  will  give  power  and  truth  of  touch ;  but  the  million  love  noise, 
and  call  it  energy.  Jumping  fingers,  with  all  the  nails- in  sight, 
plenty  of  pedal,  and  invisible  velocity,  are  too  much  for  nature, 
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science,  pathos,  and  01188(1(7  ^^  taste;  and  the  counterpoint  of 
Palestrina,  Marceli^o,  Handel,  Corellt,  and  Geminiani, 
jfieid  to  the  incessant  scramble  up  and  down  additional,  and  extra- 
additional  kejrs,  and  egnimatical  modulation, 
**  Weaving  cobwebs  fit  for  skull 

That's  empty  when  the  moon  is  full/' 

In  brief,  the  piano  forte  has  not  only  obliterated  the  harpsichord, 
but  the  organ  too.  All  insects  are  attracted  by  the  brilliancy  of 
modern  composition ;  but  the  rainbow  of  to-day  is  but  a  transient 
offiipring  of  the  ancient  sun ;  and  should  a  taste  for  ancient  music 
become  totally  extinct,  the  rest  would  be  ^^  but  leather  and  pru- 
nella/'— Yet  as  a  worthy  pupil  of  the  Worganian  school  remarked, 
a  modern  executioner  would  find  ^^  something  knotty''  in  the  con- 
certos and  sonatas  of  Dr.  Worgan  ;  and  indeed  successive  changes 
of  style  are  generally  but  the  changes  of  one  set  of  difficulties  for 
another.  A  finished  performer  may  indeed  deceive  the  majority  of 
his  hearers  by  an  imposing  appearance  of  executing  most  composi- 
tions, antieat  or  modem,  at  sight ;  but  much  of  what  is  called  play- 
ing at  sight,  is  in  fact,  composing;  and  no  modest  proficient,  were 
he  to  play  only  to  professors,  would  chuse  to  play  at  sight  any 
meritorious  composition,  expressly  intended  for  the  instrument  on 
which  he  was  playing. 

The  following  well  attested  anecdote  is  equally  creditable  to  the 
founder  of  the  school  we  are  describing,  and  Mr.  Jaryis,  an  emi- 
nent pupil  in  that  school ;  and  master  of  Mr.  Groombridob,  the 
organist  of  St.  Stephen's,  Coleroan-street,  and  S|.  John's,  Hackney, 
and  master  of  the  late  Mr.  Russell,  organist  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital.* 

.  Mr.  Jaryis  was  blind,  bu,t  his  ^^  mind's  eye"  led  him  to  an  in* 
tellectual  fount,  and  the  extraordinary  playing  of  Dr.  Worgan 
determined  him  inter  sykas  Academi  quasrere  verum*  The  Doctor 
had  never  before  instructed  the  blind,  and  was  naturally  rather  averse 
from  the  undertaking;  but  when  he  heard  Mr.  Jaryis  play,  he  re- 
solved to  try  the  experiment ;  and  said  Mr.  J.  ^*  I  thought  my  per- 
formance was  not  despicable,"  yet  how  great  was  my  astonishment 
and  mortification  when  the  Doctor  said  to  me,  ^<  Sir,  you  do  very 
well,  but  you  bave  been  wrongly  taught,  and  if  you  come  to  me  you 
must  begin  your  practice  all  over  again."  ^^  Accordingly,"  added 
Mr.  J.  ^^  he  began  with  me  as  if  f  had  been  a  child,  making  me 
play  my  five  notes  up  and  down,  and  saying — there.  Sir,  you  must 
work  much  in  that  way  before  we  proceed  any  farther*"  The  master- 

*  It  IS  pleasant  to  rectify  an  error  that  misplaces  the  <^  honour  due"  to 
mental  labour.  Among  the  MSS.  of  Mr.  Russell  are  several  scores  of 
Handel  adapted  for  the  organ,  as  it  should  seem  by  Mr.  R.  but  really  by 
Mr.  Groombridge;  and  there  are  also  two  fagaes  of  Russell's,  the  subjects 
of  which  are  by  Dr.  Woroan. — Yet  a  sabject  from  Ha>tdk  Mr.  R.  has 
thought  proper  to  acknowledge^  Such  are  the  privileges  of  plagiarism! 
Hatdn  was  a  foreigner,  his  name  up,  and  the  composition  made  free  with, 
published.  Dr.  W«  was  an  Englishman,  his  name  down,  and  the  composi- 
tions encroached  upon,  unpublished. 
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pupil  went  away  in  dudgeon,  but  wisely  determining  not  to  lose  the 
^benefit  of  instruction  by  n^lect,  adhered  strictly  to  the  Doctor's  in- 
junctions. He  had  not  done  so  long  before  he  exclaimed,  ^'  The  Doc- 
tor's right,  and  I  have  been  practising  in  a  wrong  way  all  my  life." 
This  conviction  was  followed  b^  immediate  reformation— the  master 
and  piipil  were  soon  satisfied  with  each  other,  and  Jarvis  became  a 
distinguished  ornament  to  a  school  which  no  such  pupil  ever 
deserted. 

But  other  masters,  as  well  as  pupils,  were  less  assiduous  and  less 
reasonable.  Provincial  organists,  during  the  vacations,  flocked  to 
hear  the  Doctor,  and  astonished  at  his  powers,  frequently  applied  to 
him  for  instruction.  ^^They  come  to  me,"  said  he,  ^>  for  a  few  les« 
sons,  in  which  they  require  me  to  do  for  them  what  has  cost  me  the 
labour  of  forty  years*^'  Can  we  be  surprised  at  the  frequent  unrea- 
sonableness of  amateurs  and  their  friends,  when  we  find  the  same 
weakness  in  these  ^^  masters  of  scholars."  But  Dr.  Worgan  was 
a  master  of  masters,  and  knew  the  profession  well.  He  knew  that  it 
abounded  with  those,  who  having  been  drilled  to  the  service,  and 
possessing  no  other  natural  endowments  than  a  good  ear,  and  perhaps 
heO-dly  that,  became  unavoidably  involved  in  crotchets  and  quavers ; 
and  thought  of  them  but  as  a  means  of  subsistence  or  peculation.— 
Yet  many  of  these  become  fashionable  masters.  ^^  These  gentle* 
men,  ^^  said  the  Doctor,  <^  dress  well,  bow  politely,  pocket  the  money, 
and  music  is  their  very  humble  servant;  but  I  am  music's  very 
humble  aervant."*-Of  this  remark  the  most  liberal  professors  will 
acknowledge  the  justness. 

He  that  kindles  enthusiasm  must  have  something  extraordinary  in 
his  composition ;  and  although  the  sallies  of  Dr.  W.'s  followers  may 
be  ludicrous  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  mental  pictures,  they  are  not 
uninteresting  to  the  philosopher*    In  relation  to  the  subject  of  these 
memoirs,  many  of  these  ebullitions  might  be  recorded,  and  some  of 
them  not  a  little  extravagant.     Many  will  smile  when  they  read  of 
a  Worganian  exclaiming,  ^^  There  was  but  one  Dr.  Worg av,  and 
one  Sir  Isaac  Newton."    Yet  he  whose  playing  BATxiSHiLt  pre- 
ferred to  Handel's,  and  of  which  we  believe  a  living  professor  of 
eminence  thinks  as  highly,  such  a  favourite  of  the  art  could  not  exist 
in  a  lukewarm  atmosphere;  and  the  musical  world  must  know  more 
of  him  as  a  composer,  before  it  can  justly  appreciate  the  enthusiasm 
he  excited :  yet  let  not  expectation  rise  to  be  disappointed.  He  that 
would  listen  to  the  redeemed  efifustons.of  a  forgotten  ancient,  must 
prepare   for  simplicity,  pathos,  and  sublimity;    for  modulation, 
sometimes  parsimonious,  and  never  extravagant ;  for  counterpoint^ 
fugue,  and  intellectual  combinations  of  responsive  melody,  and  in 
short,  for  the  reverse  of  the  medal  he  is  accustomed  to  admire :  and 
in  charity  to  the  composer  and  themselves,  let  those  who  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  style  of  composition  now  in  vogue,  make  no  enqui- 
ries about  the  MSS.  of  Da*  Worgan. 

Notwithstanding  the  diversities  of  style  that  distinguish  one  musical 
era  from  another,  the  principles  of  composition  are  sufficiently  per- 
manent to  establish  an  adamantine  body  of  musical  classics.  There 
is  a  vital  principle  in  melody  and  harmony,  that  pervades  every 
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classip  stjle^and  is  immortal.  Of  tbeie  the  best  specimens  might  be 
embodied  in  a  musical  library,  and  performed  in  regular  succession, 
without  the  childish  and  exclusive  preference  of  popular  favourites. 
It  is  rational  to  suppose  that  concerts  thus  conducted,  would  be  even* 
tually  attractive;  for  by  supplying  that  variety  so  generally  sought, 
and  by  not  being  made  difficult  of  access,  they  would  operate  very 
favourably  on  public  taste,  by  lending  to  prevent  its  contraction  and 
dq^neracy.  The  principal  obstacles  to  so  desirable  an  establish- 
^ment  are  the  ignorance  and  indifference  of  patrons;  the  illiberality 
of  conductors,  and  the  idleness  of  performers,  that  build  their  ephe^ 
meral  popularity  on  the  iteration  and  reiteration  of  some  half 
dozen  songs.  The  musical  world  would  be  much  indebted  to  a 
periodical  work,  of  which  each  Number  should  be  a  single  mas- 
terpiece of  every  classical  composer.  The  difficulty  would  be  in  the 
sdection,  a  difficulty  which  perhaps  a  consultation  of  Musical  Doc* 
tors  would  not  diminish.  When  a  republication  of  all  Handei/s 
works  was  announced.  Dr.  Woroan  observed,  that  neither  Han« 
DEL,  nor  any  other  great  composer,  would  wish  to  seeaU  his  works 
republished.  But  in  regard  to  such  a  publication,  the  subscribers 
are  generally  more  desirous  of  having  a  complete,  than  a  good  coU 
lection ;  as  if  the.  value  of  a  composer's  works  lay  in  their  bulk :  and 
even  in  selections  the  composers*  credit  is  generally  a  secondary  con- 
sideration ;  and  popular  favourites  are  multiplied  firom  age  to  age. 
Hence  the  deplorable  sepulture  of  the  finest  compositions,  in  sarco* 
phagi  never  entered,  but  by  the  superior  curiosity  of  good  taste.*-* 
The  compositions  of  few,  if  any  of  the  musical  classics,  reflect  the 
lights  of  other  classics  in  greater  lustre  and  rariety,  than  those  of 
Dr*  Worgan  ;  for  in  the  works  of  most  composers,  there  is  princi- 
pally the  reflection  of  one  mind,  one  age,  or  one  school ;  but  in  the 
works  of  Dr.  W.  there  is  a  happy  epitome  of  the  modek  he  studied ; 
and  these  were  excellent  and  numerous ;  and  althoneh  a  posthumous 
publication  of  his  manuscripts  works  might  consist  ofselections,  made 
with  a  due  consideration  of  the  age  in  which  they  rose  from  the 
grave ;  yeij  as  there  is  at  present  we  believe,  no  indication  of  the 
world's  approaching  end,  a  work  intended  for  all  ages,  ought  cer- 
tainly to  accommodate  the  students,  and  facilitate  the  flight  of  rising 
genius.    \ 

Tlie  stature  of  Dr..  Wo  bg an  was  rather  bdow  the  common  stan- 
dard, and  somewhat  squarely,  but  not  awkwardly  framed  ;  his  con- 
stitulioa  was  naturally  sound,  but  gradually  undermined  by  that 
dreadful  malady  the  stone.  His  person  was  dark,  handsome,  and 
expressive;  with  a  forehead  shaped  like  Mozart's,  and  a  profile 
much  resembling  that  of  Gray. 

The  early  part  of  the  Doctor's  life  w&s  embittered  with  unmerited 
misfortune,  and  the  latter  with  corporeal  torment.  His  morals  were 
blameless,  and  his  holy  strains,  like  those  of  his  immortal  prototype, 
were  the  pure  emanations  of  sincere  devotion.  Although  his  mind, 
like  that  of  Mozart,  was  music's  own;  yet,  a  strong  feature  in  his 
intellectual  character,  was  indefatigable  application*  With  an  edu- 
cation merely  musical,  he  struggl^  nobly  with  mountainous  obsta* 
des;  and  with  the  drudgery  of  Hoole,  translated  the  Latin  of 
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Fux,.  and  the  Spanish  of  LoaENTC;  and  his  reading  was  almost 
-wholly  confined  to  the  works  ofAaiosTo'/rAsso^and  Mbtastasio, 
in  their  original  language  He  entered  on  the  musical  mathematics^ 
and  studied  Smith's  Treatise;  but  did  not  proceed  far;  *^  for," 
said  he,  ^*  I  soon  found  it  was  not  what  I  wanted/'  He  was  how- 
ever a  practical  tuner,  and  in  the  outset  of  life  made  this  acquisition 
partly  a  means  of  subsistence.  But  the  want  of  education,  a  want 
now  scarcely  found  in  beggars,  and  an  unskilfulness  in  the  ways  of 
men,  a  disadvantage  now  obviated  in  childhood,  arc  deprivations 
which  blind  the  accomplished  water-flies  that  fit  over  the  surface  of 
things,  and  wholly  occupied  with  effects,  are  totally  ignorant  of 
causes*  The  philosopher  only  knows  how  to  estimate  the  mind,  that 
toils  to  supply  by  unaided  application,  the  distressing  wants  of  early 
instruction.  ^^  But  these  inconveniences,^'  it  will  be  said,  ^^  might 
have  been  remedied  by  grammars,  and  masters;  and,  as  when  the 
.Doctor  could  afford  it  be  sent  two  of  his  children  to  Eton,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  knew  the  value  of  a  regular  education."  But  in  his 
time  grammars,  and  masters,  and  bye  roads  to  science,  were  scarce 
and  expensive  commodities:  and  thronghont  life  he  never  had  a 
superfluity  of  leisure,  ease,  or  money.  But  as  the  line  between  a  want 
of  education,  and  a  contempt  of  letters,  is  perfectly  distinct;  so  is 
that  between  a  deviation  from  established  forms,  and  an  ignorance 
of  the  world  or  of  human  nature«  The  studious  habits  of  Dr.  W« 
were  doubtless  the  chief  obstacles  to  what  is  called  success  in  life, 
yet  it  is  not  meant  to  be  inferred  that  his  habits  were  those^of  a  Cor- 
NBiLLB,  or  a  Fontaine.  No;  he  knew  the  world,  and  the  value 
of  money.  He  knew  that  the  credit  due  to  his  intrinsic  merits  would 
be  only  known  to  the  discerning  minority;  and  that  eyen  among 
these,  indolence,  coldness,  avarice,  and  selfishness,  were  too  predo* 
minant  to  rescue  mere  merit  from  obscurity  and  indigence :  but  he 
knew  that  a  proper  respect  for  himself,  and  a  due  attention  to  eco- 
nomy constituted  the  so)id  foundation  of  that  general  esteem*,  which 
the  many  bestow  on  houses,  horses,  carriages,  furniture,  and  ^^  all 
the  pomps  and  vanities"  which  people  worship  six  days  in  the  week, 
and  meet  to  renounce  on  the  seventh.  Yet  he  certainly  wanted  that 
cunninff  which  contrives  to  humour  the  world,  and  make  the  most  of 
it;  so  that  in  the  decline  of  life,  when  his  dreadful  malady  antici- 
pated old  age ;  and  consequently  lessened  his  means  of  winning  the 
good  opinion  of  pigmies,  he  necessarily  curtailed  his  establishment; 
and  to  secure  his  independence  and  integrity,  sunk  into  oblivion. 

He  exhibited  something  of  the  ^^  Bracebridge"  formality  and  pro* 
pensities,  even  in  London ;  where  he  constantly  dedicated  Christmas 
and  the  twelfth  days  to  family  festivity.  He  associated  little  with 
his  profession,  but  was  easily  accessible,  and  liberally  communica- 
tive to  any  one  who  applied  to  him  for  information  on  musical  topics. 
His  patienge  indeed  was  not  always  proof  against  dullness,  inatten- 
tion, idleness,  and  ill-temper ;  but  he  was  the  warm  friend  of  aspiring 
and  industrious  talent,  and  totally  destitute  of  professional  jealousy. 
Even  in  the  latest  part  of  his  life,  when  his  temper  was  frequently 
ruffled  by  the  attacks  of  his  excruciating  complaint,  a  young  lady 
was  happy  to  receive  his  instructions,  admired  his  patience,  and  wept 
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bitterly  when  he  died*.  <<  People/*  said  a  grateful  professor,  <<  called 
him  proad,  bat  1  ever  found  him  uniformly  kind  and  communi- 
cati?e.'' 

The  inereosing  paroxysms  of  his  disorder  determined  him  at  length 
to  undergo  a  surgical  operation  in  his  sixty^sixth  year,  which  he 
endured  with  heroic  fortitude ;  but  it  failed  in  the  object,  though 
eyeatually  it  terminated  all  his  worldly  sufferings.  He  was  buried  at 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  Axe,  opposite  the  left  side  of  the  communion 
table,  as  approached  it  from  the  aisle.  At  his  funeral  the  church 
was  crowded  with  respectful  parishioners,  and  mournful  spectators. 
As  the  body  entered  the  church,  Mr.  Charles  Wbslet,  one  of  his 
favourite  pupils^  played  the  Dead  March  in  Saul  on  the  organ  ;  and 
the  instrument,  which  in  the  Doctor^s  had  fascinated  thousands,  thun- 
dered forth  a  volley,  as  its  unconscious  master  descended  into  the 
grave.  Such  was  the  flitting  scene  that  honoured  his  remains,  and 
vanished :  and  now, 

"Not  a  stone 

Tells  where  he  lies." 

Dr.  Worgan  married  three  times.  By  his  first  wife  be  had  nine 
children,  of  whom  three  sons  and  two  daughters  are  now  living.  By 
his  second  wife  he  had  two  sons,  of  whom  one  is  living.  By  hi» 
third  wife,  who  was  a  tridow  when  he  married  her,  he  had  no  off- 
spring. This  lady  survived  him,  but  is  now  dead,  and  has  left  two 
daughters  by  her  former  husband. 

As  the  residences  of  Milton  and  Johnsow  have  been  recorded, 
perhaps  the  mention  of  Dr.  W.'s  will  be  forgiven.  Till  a  few  years 
before  hiB  death,  he  had  enjoyed  the  alternation  of  town  and  country. 
His  first  residence  in  town  on  record  was  at  No.  7  in  Milman  Street, 
Bedford  Row:  his  next,  at  No.  40,  Rathbone  Place;  and  his  last, 
where  he  died,  at  No.  S3,  Gower  Street,  now  No.  65,  and  the  resi* 
dence  of  Mr.  Bannister  the  comedian.  His  first  and  favourite 
country  house  was  on  Richmond  Hill ;  his  second  was  at  No.  2,  on 
Richmond  Green.  Of  his  favourite  residence,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  relate  a  few  particulars,  illustrative  of  the  owner's  taste. 

The  house  on  Richmond  Hill  was  merely  an  enlargement  of  two 
cottages.  It  was  therefore  rather  irregularly  built,  and  stood  centri- 
cally,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  hill;  but  when  you  arrived  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  from  the  town,  its  picturesque  appearance  rivetted  the 
attention.  It  was  faced  with  white  stucco,  and  surrounded  by  a 
profusion  of  red  roses,  that  dropped  into  the  parlour  windows;  ex- 
cept on  the  left  side  of  the  front  door,  which  was  completely  covered 
with  jessamine.  Fronting  the  door  was  a  gravelled  path  between  two 
small  grass-plots;  and  leading  to  a  little  wooden  bridge,  ornamented 
with  green  and  white  rails ;  while  a  chevaux  de  frise  of  the  same 
colours,  fenced  the  crass  plots,  and  reached  high  hedges  of  quickset, 
wild  rose,  and  woodbine,  that  enclosed  ti«o  small  gardens;  one  on 
each  side  of  the  house.  The  bridge  was  fastened  to  a  fine  walnut- 
tree,  under  the  shade  of  which  the  family  often  took  their  tea,  and 
gazed  on  the  streamers  that  waved  on  the  Thames  beneath,  while 
music  swelled^  and  died  away  on  the  breathless  air  of  a  glowing  even- 
ing, illumined  by  golden  gleams^  darting  through  the  dark  foliage 
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of  the  towering  elms,  and  glimmering  through  the  gmceflil  pdplari 
that  still  decorate  the  foot  of  Richmond  HiU|  which  ri^es  from  West 
to  East.  The  upper,  or  eastward  garden,  was  terminated  by  a  fruit- 
wall,  that  also  bounded  the  neighlx>uring  garden,  which  rose  to  the 
house  it  belonged  to,  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  At  the  cornw  of  this 
wall,  and  nearlhr  parallel  with  the  house,  was  an  arbour,  clothed  with 
honeysuckle;  from  which  the  eye,  wandering  over  the  two  gardens, 
rested  on  the  Thames,  and  Twickenham  meadows»  The  lower  ^r« 
den  was  bounded  bj  a  thick  hedge ;  and  a  walk,  enclosed  with 
lattice  work,  interwoven  with  espaliers,  and  terminated  on  the  sou- 
thern side  by  a  green  mount,  propped  with  a  fine  elm,  and  crowned 
witli  a  seat,  overlooking  the  shted  tops  of  staUes  beneath ;  a  kitchen 
garden,  the  meadows,  and  the  Thames.  Before  the  house  was  a  wild 
common,  since  inclosed ;  up  which  ascended  a  road,  that  approached 
and  turned  off  to  the  house.  This  road  led  up  to  the  well-known 
terrace  on  the  hill.  Beliind  the  house  was  a  continuation  of  the 
common,  still  uncultivated,  and  bounded  by  a  pendent  wood,  rising 
from  Petersham  to  the  Park  gate.  The  songsters  in  this  wood  caused 
the  Doctor'  to  give  his  residence  the  fanciful  name  of  Nightingale 
Lodge.  In  his  withdrawing-room  a  glass  reflected  the  meadows,  and 
the  Thames,  winding  and  expanding  towards  Pope's  villa,  tj^at  closed 
the  beautiful  scene,  which  was  variegated  with  glades,  fine  seats, 
yistas,  and  groves.  In  this  room  the  Doctor  penned  many  of  hb 
finest  compositions,  and  there  concdved  them,  or  on  the  terrace ; 
his  favourite,  and  almost  only  ^promenade.  Of  the  rich  scene  com- 
manded by  the  terrace  a  description  is  needless ;  and  from  this 
enchanting  spot.  Nightingale  Lodge  was  an  object  never  over- 
looked ;  but  it  has  been  improved*  The  public  eye  has  been  ex- 
cluded by  aristocratic  walls,  over  which  the  scarcely  visible  chim- 
nies,  remind  us  of  Hamlet's  exclamation :  > 

"  To  a  nunnery,  to  a  nunnery  go.'* 
The  genius  that  earned  immortality  could  not  ensure  the  mulberry 
of  Shakespbar^  nor  the  mansion  of  Pope,  from  profanation. 

There  are  those  to  whom  the  foregoing  description  will  appear 
very  trivial ;  and  there  ^re  those  to  whom  description  would  be 
intolerable,  even  from  the  pcfn  of  a  RonssEAV:  but  if  we  apologize 
to  all  who  may  find  exceptionable  passages  in  this  essay,  we  shall 
fall  upon  Scylla.  But  we  now  place  our  painting  in  the  forum,  ear- 
nestly enjoining  every  spectator,  to  fix  his  mark  of  approbation, 
without  scruple,  wherever  he*-or  she — thinks  our  attempte  have 
been  happy.    Yalete. 


BY  CLEMENTI  AND  CO. 

26,  CHEAP8WE,  LONDON, 
Price  Is.  6d.  «»ob, 

A  SERIES  OF  MORAL  SONGS. 


fVordB  by  W.  F.  COLLARD—Mtmc  by  J.  C.  CLIFTON. 


No, 


1.  The  SeositiTe  Plant 

2.  My  pretty  Anne^  good  night  I 

3.  AwaJLe,  O  Sleeper  sweet,  awake. 

4.  The  pure  hearths  cheerfbl  Smile. 

5.  O  the  Eye  thaf  8  bright 

6.  The  Wandering' Minstrel  (Song  and  Chorus). 

7.  Of  goodness  O  never  delay  the  hour  (ditto). 

8.  The  dear  delights  of  duty. 


S^ElSS)S^SSSiv< 


It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  serious  regret  to  those  who  are  fond  of  the  beauties 
of  melody,  that  so  few  songs  can  be  found  proper  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
youth.  They  for  the  most  part  treat  of  a  passion,  which  is  of  itself  sufficiently 
apt  to  prevail  over  the  youthful  mind  without  the  aid  of  music ;  and  therefore 
only  tend  to  stimulate  those  feelings  which  it  is  one  of  the  special  duties  of  in- 
struction to  restrain  within  wholesome  bounds.  Habit  has  so  long  prevailed 
over  good  sense  in  this  respect,  that  it  would  seem  like  a  received  maxim,  that 
nothing  but  the  subject  of  love  were  worthy  of  the  lyric  poet,  or  of  the  mu^cian. 
But  sound  judgment  must  disclaim  this  assumption,  since  the  great  variety  of 
naturally  pleasing  objects,  and  the  whole  range  of  our  affections  and  moral  feel- 
ings, cannot  possess  matter  less  ample  nor  less  applicable  to  poetry  and  music 
than  the  hackneyed  sentiments  pertinent  to  a  single  passion.  With  this  view 
of  the  subject  Clemiinti  and  Co.  are  persuaded,  that  In  bringing  forward  a 
series  of  Songs  of  the  above  description,  they  shall  be  forwarding  the  intentions 
of  those  ladies  who  are  immediately  engaged  in  the  education  of  youth,  as  well 
as  gratifying  the  wishes  of  parents  in  whose  families  the  innocent  and  agreeable 
accomplishment  of  music  is  cultivated.  The  patronage  which  may  be  bestowed 
on  the  early  numbers  of  this  work,  can  alone  determine  the  extent  to  which  it 
may  be  carried ;  but  the  object  being  a  laudable  one,  and  the  talent  employed 
in  its  execution  being  such  as  they  trust  will  entitle  it  to  public  approbation,  they 
have  little  doubt  of  having  their  intention  seconded  by  so  large  a  body  of  re- 
flecting people,  who  must  naturally  be  interested  in  the  design. 


TkefoUowing  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  nature  and  style  of  the  Moral  Songs. 
THE  SENSITIVE  PLANT. 


Beneath  a  tonch  as  light  as  air 

This  modest  plant,  this  plant  receding, 
Conveys  a  moral  to  the  fair 

Well  worth  their  careful  heeding ; 
For  O  what  charm  can  equal  thee, 
Belov'd  of  all,  sweet  Modesty  ! 


The  rudest  hand  this  plant  will  spare. 
And  deem  it  more  deserving. 

Than  all  the  gaudy  flowers  that  flare, 
And  seem  to  court  observing  i 

For  O  what  charm  can  equal  thee, 

Belov'd  of  all,  sweet  Modesty  ! 


MORAL  SONGS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

CLEMENTI  and  CO.  26,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON. 


'« OF  GOODNESS  O  NEVER  DELAY  THE  HOUR." 

The  prayers  that  are  sent  by  the  poor  and  lowly 
Up  to  the  skies  for  the  good  and  kind, 

Are  Dome  upon  wings  of  a  plume  so  holy, 
HeaT'ns  bright  gates  they  are  sure  to  find. 

Then  of  goodness  O  neyer  delay  the  hour, 

When  a  blessing  so  great  is  within  your  powV. 

The  ray  from  the  eye  of  distress  uplifted,    • 

Bright  from  the  altar  of  gratitude. 
Is  sent  back  from  Heav'n  so  difinely  gifted, 

Tenfold  their  bounty  it  yields  the  good. 
Then  of  charity  ncTier  delay  the  hour, 
When  a  blessing  so  great  is  within  your  pow'r. 

The  Toice  of  the  orphan  in  joy  ascending, 
Blends  with  the  song  of  the  choirs  above. 

And  sheds  on  the  bountiful  soul  befriending, 
Music  whose  notes  are  of  heaTenly  love. 

Then  of  goodness  O  never  delay  the  hour, 

When  a  blessing  so  great  is  within  your  pow'r. 


SACRED  MUSIC, 

PUBLISHED  AS  ABOVE. 
A  Select  Collection  of  the  most  esteemed  Songs,  Duets,  andl    £,    s,    d. 


I     5 


1     6 


Trios,  in  score ;  also  arranged  with  a  separate  Accoinpt.  for( 
the  Piano-Forte ;  compiled  from  the  works  of  Handel,  in  *ii 

▼ols...* i^ •...*• each^ 

HAYDN'S  Sacred  Oratorio  of  "THE  CREATION,"  arranged) 
from  the  Score  by  M.  Clementi,  for  Voices  and  Piano*Forte) 

HAYDN'S  COMMANDMENTS,  in  Ten  Canons,  for  3,  4,> 

and  5  Voices,  (  Elegant  Edition) \      ^    ^ 

BEETHOVEN'S  SIX  SACRED  SONGS,  for  Voice  and  Piano-) 

Forte.  The  subjects  are  "  Supplication — Brotherly  Love — f  ^  ^ 
Death— God's  Honor  in  his  Works— The  Power  of  God— ^  "  ° 
Repentance,''  (Elegant  Edition) } 

MAGDALEN  HYMNS,  bound 0  10 

ASYLUM  HYMNS  and  PSALMS,  for  1  and  2  Voices,  with> 
P.  F.  Accompt.  by  W.  Horslet J 

WATTS's  DIVINE  SONGS,  set  to  Music  in  an  easy  and  fa-  >  . 

miliar  Style,  by  Dr.  Jackson,  for  1,  2,  3,  and  4  Voices..  •  ^ 
CRAMER'S  Two  Sacred  Songs  for  Voice  and  Piaoo-Forte— ....     0    2 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 


ELEMENTS  OF  VOCAL  SCIENCE. 

CUAPTHR  7. 
ON  THE  INTELLECTUAL   CULTIVATION  NECES8ARV  TO  A  SINGER* 


jyiiND  is  the  directing  principle  in  art.  To  sing  with  effect,  is, 
to  employ  the  combined  arts  of  poetry  and  music  in  moving  the 
passions*  and  affections  of  the  hearer,  through  the  agency  of  the 
voice. 

As  for  the  actor,  all  the  ground  work  is  laid  for  the  singer  by  the 
poet  atid  the  composer;  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  actor,  it  is  chiefly 
necessary  that  the  singer  should  be  able  to  seize  the  conceptions  of 
his  author,  and  demonstrate  them  by  the  subtlest  and  most  refined 
employment  of  the  technical  means  his  art  affords.  This  implies  a 
fine  sensibility,  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  the  passions,  and  their 
workings — a  power  of  self-excitation,  and  taste  and  judgment  in  the 
application  of  the  advantages  he  enjoys  from  nature  and  cultivation. 
To  raise  these  faculties  to  their  highest  perfection  is  the  capital 
object  in  training  the  mind  of  a  singer,  and  to  this  end  I  conceive 
three  grand  principles  are  chiefly  to  be  regarded. 

1st*  To  excite,  to  warm,  to  feed,  and  to  cherish  the  fine  apprehen- 
sion that  enters  into  the  most  delicate  conceptions,  with  a  sensibility 
equally  delicate. 

2d.  To  nurture  the  bold  enthusiasm  that  dares  to  give  way  to 
imagination  in  expression ;  and  lastly,  to  cultivate  and  mature  that 


*  Lord  Kaimes,  in  his  Elements  of  Criticism,  says,  '^  an  internal  motion 
or  agitation  of  the  mind,  when  it  passes  away  without  desire,  is  denominated 
an  emotion  /  when  desire  follows  the  motion  or  agitation,  it  is  denominated 
apoiswnJ*  It  is  common  to  use  the  word  pasMon,  as  applied  to  the  effects  of 
the  arts.  In  their  direct  operation,  however,  they  excite  emotion  only  in  the 
mind,  for  it  rarely  happens  that  any  consequent  desire  or  action  occurs.  The 
dram  or  trumpet  in  battle  are  accessories,  not  principals ;  they  accord  only  with 
the  present  temper  of  soldiers.  Music  therefore  can  never  be  said  to  be  a  sole 
caose.  It  serves  to  awaken  dormant  feelings,  and  to  re-excite  associations  of 
scenes  that  are  passed — ^to  call  up  ideas  which  have  been  acquired,  and  which 
bestow  the  kind  and  degree  of  pleasure  peculiar  to  each  of  these  objects. 
VOL.   y.     NO.   XVIII.  s 
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judgment  ivhich  men  call  taste,  and  by  vliich  ^¥e  are  taught  to  un- 
derstand the  various  elements  of  expression,  and  to  appljr  them  in 
the  best  manner. 

There  are  two  ways  of  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  the  workings 
of  the  passions,  as  moved  by  the  arts — the  one  is  by  the  study  of  the 
principles  which  govern  the  mind,  and  by  a  critical  comparison  of 
those  principles  with  their  illustrations.  The  other  is  by  making 
ourselves  acquainted  with  the  fine  arts  through  (heir  effects,  without 
deeply  considering  causes.  The  tendency  of  the  first  course  is  per- 
haps to  cool  the  sensibility,  while  the  judgment  is  chastened  and 
made  austere ;  that  of  the  second,  to  render  the  feelings  more  sensi- 
ble,  and  to  gain  the  knowledge  sought,  by  the -aid  of  experience  in- 
stead of  reason.  He  who  pursues  the  former  plan  will  understand 
by  induction  and  inference,  that  certain  causes  will  infallibly  lead  to 
certain  efiects;  he  who  pursues  the  latter  will,  by  his  own  mere  sen- 
sations, ascertain  the  same  fact.  The  one  process  forms  the  critic, 
the  other  the  artist. 

The  mind  is  engaged  during  the  same  period  in  the  formation  and 
acquirement  of  the  technical  means,  and  in  the  application  of  those 
means.  These  operations  have  a  reciprocating  power  of  improve- 
ment, for  in  the  search  after  the  attainment  of  technical  accomplish- 
ments, the  student  frequently  gains  lights  as  to  the  various  occasions 
when  they  may  be  used,  which  would  never  have  occurred  to  him 
but  through  such  an  agency ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  endea^ 
vour  to  find  out  how  he  may  best  express  certain  sentiments,  not  kss 
frequently  directs  him  to  sources  of  power,  purely  intellectual,  to 
which  he  would  never  otherwise  have  been  led. 

In  training  the  mind  of  a  singer  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the 
imagination  is  the  reigning  faculty.  The  theory  of  the  passions,  as 
illustrated  in  the  fine  arts,  is  a  beautiful  study,  and  is  in  so  far  neces- 
sary as  it  may  give  the  enquirer  a  general  notion  of  the  laws  which 
govern  the  mind,  but  it  ought  by  no  means  to  be  pursued  into  its 
minuter  details.  I  should  recommend  the  perusal  of  such  works  as 
Burke  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  Lord  Kaimes*  Elements  of 
Criticism,  and  Alison  on  Taste,  as  laying  open  the  springs  by  which 
the  intellect  works.*    But  the  principal  study  of  a  singer  should 


•  <<  In  poetry,  in  painting,  in  eloquence,  and  in  all  the  other  fine  arts,  oar 
success  depends  on  the  skill  with  which  we  are  able  to  adapt  the  efforts  of  oor 
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be  tbe  prodvotions  of  the  imafinutioiii  poetry,  playB,  «nd  novels, 
paintings  and  sculpture,  such  works  indeed  as  may  render  him  the 
creature  of  feeling.  Cicero's  often-quoted  remark  ri  us  me^fiere^ 
primum  estJUndum  tibiy^  applies  strictly  to  a  singer.  He  must  himself 
feel  in  order  to  make  others  feel.  Much  of  the  whole  effect  proceeds 
from  sympathy ,t  and  as  those  authors  produce  the  most  vivid  descrip- 
tions, who  give  the  most  unlimited  way  to  their  sensations  while 
they  recall  or  imagine  the  scenes  they  picture,  so  that  actor  or  singer 
awakens  the  liveliest  apprehension  in  the  hearer  of  the  passions  be 
imitates,  by  indulging  his  own  feelings  to  their  utmost  range»  In- 
deed a  rapid  power  of  self-excitation  (which  is  yielding  to  the  most 
sudden  impulses  of  an  acute  sensibility)  is  one  of  the  powers  most 
necessary  to  both. 

A  sin^r  must  possess  a  power  of  calling  up  instantaneously  tbe 
passion  which  be  purposes  to  express*  He  must  therefore  accustom 
himself  to  give  immediate  way  to  his  feelings,  to  restrain  them  by  no 
false  delicacies,  and  to  associate  as  far  as  possible  the  sentiments  and 
the  action,  that  the  one  may  excite  the  other.  It  is  in  truth  only 
from  a  defect  in  this  power  of  self«irritation,  when  a  performer  rises 
in  excellence,  after  having  sung  one  or  two  songs,  although  not  un- 
frequently  we  derive  much  pleasure  from  hearing  one  thus  warmed, 
as  it  were,  who  would  afford  us  small  satisfaction  in  a  first  eflbrt.  It 
has  long  been  a  subject  of  dispute,  whether  actors  do  or  do  not  feel 
the  passion  -they  represent,  and  various  anecdotes  have  been  intro- 
duced to  prove  that  an  actor  has  ^<  in  the  very  cunning  of  the  scene" 
given  some  proofs  of  menial  abstraction,]:  sufficient  to  fasten  upon 
him  the  charge  of  substituting  art  for  passion.    The  fact  is  that  ao« 

genius  to  the  human  frame,  'and  it  is  only  on  a  philosophicaL  aaaljiis  of  the 
mind  that  a  solid  foundation  can  be  laid  for  their  farther  improFemeot"^* 
Steward  Philosophic  of  the  Human  Mind.     Introduction^  part  ^,  sect,  2. 

*  If  you  wish  me  to  weep,  you  yourself  must  first  weep. 

-f  This  is  the  reasoning  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith.  See  his  T^eoQf  of  Moral 
Sentiments, 

X  It  is  related  of  Garricx  that  he  once  engaged  for  a  bet  to  make  a  gen- 
tleman shed  tears  in  spite  of  any  effort  to  avoid  it,  and  allowing  him  to  stand 
behind  the  scenes,  a  situation  which  seemed  to  go  far  towards  diminishing  the 
effect  of  the  delusion  of  the  place ;  Garrick  only  required  that  his  friend 
should  be  attentive.  The  play  was  Ring  Lear,  and  in  the  scene  where  Lear 
brooght  on  the  dead  body  of  Cordelia,  Garrick  saw  the  tears  flowing  down 
his  friend's  cheeks  apace,  when  contriving  an  occasion  to  go  to  the  side  scene 
he  said,  loud  enough  for  the  weeper  to  hear,  ^^  I  told  you  how  it  would  be," 
and  then  returned  to  his  phrenzied  performance. 

s  2 
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tors,  from  habit^  can  instantly  call  up  or  lay  aside  the  passion  as 
readily  as  the  means  by  which  it  is  expressed.  To  prove  this  let  any 
one  assume  the  gestures  of  any  violent  affection,  and  he  will  as  im« 
mediately  perceive  that  his  mind  is  in  a  degree  possessed  with  the 
sentiment  his  body  represents. 

The  direct  operations  of  our  faculty  of  hearing  and  of  our  sympathy 
are  the  primary  effects  we  experience  from  music,  but  these  efieets  are 
enlarged  to  an  indefinite  extent  by  the  power  of  association,  &  although 
men  difier  widely  in  their  natural  perception  of  the  pleasure  of  sounds, 
perhaps  it  may  be  fairly  said,  that  the  moment  cultivation  begins  the 
original  disposition  of  nature  ceases.  An  untaught  hearer  receives 
satisfaction  from  the  rudest  efforts  of  the  art,  and  so  long  as  the  mind 
remains  in  the  same  state,  the  ear  continues  to  be  gratified  with  the 
same  exertions  of  the  same  power.  Thus  we  perceive  in  the  lower 
classes  and  in  those  fixed  to  one  sphere  of  life,  an  uniform  fondness 
for  the  same  tOnes,  sung  or  played  exa^ctly  in  the  same  manner.  Their 
associations  are  confined  to  two :  the  one  arising  from  the  sentiment 
of  the  song  itself,  and  the  other  from  the  place  and  circumstanoes 
under  which  it  is  and  has  been  heard. 

Upon  well  educated  persons  the  effects  of  association  are  vari- 
ous and  extensive,  so  various  indeed,  that  they  lay  open  sources  of 
pleasure  which  it  is  impossible  to  trace.  It  should  seem  that  in  those 
who  enjoy  opportunities  of  examining  the  principles  of  the  art,  and 
of  hearing  its  perfection  from  different  masters,  the  original  faculty 
of  nature  though  not  wholly  suspended,  is  at  least  rendered,  compa* 
ratively  speaking,  so  diminutive  and  so  weak,  that  the  delight  they 
take  in  music  appears  to  be  derived  entirely  from  association.  It 
must  then  be  admitted,  that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  acquired 
ideas,  the  means  of  power  and  pleasure  will  be  multiplied.  Akbnsidb 
has  some  fine  passages  illustrative  of  these  effects. 

For  when  the  different  images  of  things. 
By  chance  combined,  have  struck  the  attentive  soul 
With  deeper  impulse,  or,  connected  long, 
Have  drawn  her  frequent  eye ;  however  distinct 
The  external  scenes,  yet  ofl  the  ideas  gain 
From  that  conjunction  an  eternal  tie, 
And  sympathy  unbroken.     Let  the  mind 
Recall  one  partner  of  the  various  league, 
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Immediale,  lo  t  the  firm  confederates  rise, 

And  each  his  former  station  straight  resumes : 

One  movement  governs  the  consenting  throng. 

And  all  at  once  with  rosy  pleasures  shine. 

Or  all  are  sadden'd  with  the  glooms  of  care. 

Such  is  the  secret  union,  when  we  feel 

A  song,  a  flower,  a  name,  at  once  restore 

Those  long-connected  scenes  where  first  they  mov'd 

The  attention :  backward  through  her  mazy  walks 

Guiding  the  wanton  Fancy  to  her  scope, 

To  temples,  courts,  or  fields ;  with  all  the  band 

Of  painted  forms,  of  passions  and  designs 

Attendant :  whence,  if  pleasing  in  itself. 

The  prospect  from  that  sweet  accession  gains 

Redoubled  influence  o'er  the  listening  mind. 

Pleasures  of  fmaginaium. 

The  fine  arts  are  analogous  to  each  other  in  their  means  and  in 
their  ends. — They  raise  emotions  by  the  operation  of  the  senses ; 
they  must  therefore  reciprocally  assist  each  other — ^tbat  is  to  say, 
ideas  raised  by  a  poem*  or  a  picture,  representing  the  same  scene, 

*  I  would  recommend  to  a  singer  the  following  experiment,  and  I 
rely  confidently  upon  the  satisfaction  of  any  doubts  entertained  with  respect 
to  Uie  power  of  association.  Let  him  sing  the  air  ^^  Softly  purUng'^^  at  the 
end  oH'  Rolling  in  foaming  billows  ^^^  or  ''  With  verdure  clad"  two  purely 
but  exquisitely  descriptive  songs,  from  Haydn's  Creation.  Let  him  then 
read  the  following  passages  attentively,  and  afterwards  repeat  the  soiur. 
I  think  he  will  not  oe  insensible  to  the  increased  delight.  If  he  can  sub- 
mit his  performance  before  and  after  the  reading  to  a  sensible  hearer,  he 
may  be  able  to  examine  and  compare  their  mutual  feelings  and  opinions. 

Gradual  sinks  the  breeze 

Into  a  perfect  calm ;  that  not  a  breath 

Is  heard  to  quiver  through  the  closinfir  woods, 

Or  rustling  turn  the  many  twinkling  leaves 

Of  aspin  tall.     Th'  uncurling  floods,  difius'd 

In  glassy  breadth,  seem  through  delusive  lapse 

Forgetful  of  their  course.     'Tis  silence  all, 

Andpleasing  expectation.     Herds  and  flocks 

Drop  the  dry  sprig,  and  mute-imploring,  eye 

The  falling  verdure.     HushM  in  short  suspense,^ 

The  plumy  people  streak  their  wings  with  oil, 

To  throw  the  lucid  moisture  trickling  off^; 

And  wait  th'  approaching  sign  to  strike,  at  once, 

Into  the  general  choir.     Ev'n  mountains,  vales, 

And  forests  seem  impatient  to  demand 

The  promis'd  sweetness.    Man  superior  walks 
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will  probably  be  veoaUed  ia  ike  miiid  on  bearing  a  •ong  wkich  turns 
upon  the  san^  MibjoQt  wA  which  lepreientf  the  mme  ioiages.    If 

Amid  the  glad  creation,  muring  prMse, 

And  looidiig  lively  gratitode;    At  last, 

The  clouds  consign  their  treasures  to  the  fields ; 

And,  softly  shaking  on  the  dimpled  pool 

Prelusive  drops,  let  all  their  moisture  flow, 

In  large  effusion^  o'er  the  freshen'd  world. 

The  stealing  shower  is  scarce  to  patter  heard, 

By  such  as  wander  through  the  forest  walks, 

Beneath  tb'  umbrageous  multitude  of  leaves. 

But  who  can  hold  the  shade,  while  Heaven  descends 

In  universal  bounty,  shedding  herbs. 

And  fruits,  and  flowers,  on  Nature's  ample  lap  ? 

Swift  fancy  flr'd  anticipates  their  growth ; 

And,  while  the  milky  nutriment  distils. 

Beholds  the  kindling  country  colour  round. 

Thus  all  day  lonff  the  fiillKUstended  clouds 
Indulge  their  ffenis^  stores,  and  well-shower'd  earth 
Is  deep-enricn'd  with  vegetable  life  ; 
Till,  in  the  western  sky,  Uie  downward  Sun 
Looks  out^  effulgent,  from  amid  the  flush 
Of  broken  clouds,  gay-shifting  to  his  beam. 
The  rapid  radiance  instantaneous  strikes 
Th'  lilumin'd  mountain,  through  ths  forest  streasis, 
Shakes  on  the  floods,  and  in  a  yellow  mist, 
Far  smoking  o'er  th' interminable  plain,  ' 

In  twinkling  my>*iads  lights  the  dewy  gems. 
Moist,  bright,  and  green,  the  landscape  laughs  around. 
Full  swell  the  woods ;  their  very  musio  wakes, 
Mix'd  in  wild  concert  with  the  warbling  brooks 
Increas'd,  the  distant  bleatixifs  of  the  hills, 
And  hollow  lows  responsive  irom  the  vales, 
^  Whence  blending  all  the  sweeten'd  zephyr  springs. 
Meantime,  refracted  from  yon  eastern  cloud, 
Bestriding  Earth,  the  grand  ethereal  bow 
Shoots  up  immense  ;  and  every  hue  unfolds, 
In  fair  proportion  running  from  the  red, 
To  where  the  violet  fades  into  the  sky. 
Here,  awful  Newton,  the  dissolving  clouds 
Form,  fronting  on  the  Sun,  thy  showery  prism, 
And  to  the  sage-instructed  eye  unfold 
The  various  twine  of  light,  by  thee  disclos'd 
From  the  white  mingling  maze.    Not  so  the  boy ; 
He  wondering  views  the  bright  enchantment  bend, 
Delightful,  o'er  the  radiant  helds,  and  runs 
To  catch  the  fblling  glory  ;  butamas'd 
Beholds  th'  amusive  arch  before  him  fly. 
Then  vanish  quite  away.    Still  night  succeeds, 
A  soften'd  shade,  and  saturated  earth 
Awaits  the  mornings-beam,  to  give  to  light, 
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the  «iie  bestowed  pleuore,  that  plcaiine  wfll  be  HmtmiAlty  dw 
other,  and  although  this  effect  be  not  peroeived  dtieotiy,  it  muI  be 
admitted  to  act  hidirectly  by  rendering  our  appreheasiim  and  osr 
sensibility  more  aenlr.  Works  of  imagination  shoald  then  be 
almost  the  sole  study  of  a  singen  The  cool  eakmlatkuns^  veason 
should  be  left  to  others.  Every  thing  whidi  warms  and  reftses 
should  be  sought  out.  Plays,  poetry,  and  novels,  paisliAg  and 
sculpture,  I  repeat,  are  the  fountains  to  which  he  ti^ust  apply; 
they  exhibit  the  operations  of  nature  in  thetftafte  we  most  wkh  to 
view  her;  they  teaoh  us  how  to  feel  rather  than  to  think;  Ibey 
increase,  if  they  do  not  generate  tiiat  acute  and  enthusiast  sensi* 
bility  which  enables  us  aceuratdy  to  estimate  and  to  understand  by 
our  own  feelings  the  intentions  of  the  composer  and  the  true  scope  of 
the  author:  we  learn  the  marks  and  the  language  cf  passioii  in  aH 
tteir  gradations,  and  by  experience  and  comparnon  *wt  beoerae  able 
to  embody,  in  the  finest  manner,  what  the  musician  and  the  poet 
have  conceived*  I  venture  to  recommend  novels  and  pltrys^fand 
the  latter  patticuhirly  in  the  representation)  because  I^consider  that 
delicacy  of  tact  which  is  intimatdy  connected  with  a  knowledge 
and  a  just  appreciation  of  fine  manners,  is  to  be  acquired  from  wk 
other  sources  so  perfectly  as  from  these.  For  even  in  elevated  life, 
to  iirhich  thedifficulty  of  access  is  often  an  insuperable  barrier,  there 
are  but  too  commonly  drawbacks  which  lower  the  general  neiien. 
Realiyiigood  novels  and  plays  finely  acted  present  a  .perfect  heaa 
ideal,*  and  I  imagine  that  nothing  more  conduces  to  heighten « 


Rai8'd  through  ten  thousand  difierent  plastic  tubes, 

The  balmy  treasures  of  the  former  day. 
Then  spring  the  IMng  herbs,  profusely  wild, 

O'er  all  the  deep^green  earth,  heyond  the  power 

Of  botanists  to  number  up  their  tribes : 

l^hether  he  steals  along  the  lonely  dale, 

In  silent  search ;  or  through  the  forest,  rai^ 

With  what  the  dull  incurious  weeds  account, 

Bursts  his  blind  way ;  or  climbs  the  mountain-rock, 

Fir'd  by  the  noddiner  verdurs  of  its  brow : 

With  such  ft  liberal  hand  has  Nature  flung 

Their  seeds  abroad,  blown  them  about  in  winds, 

Innumerous  mikM  them  with  the  nursing  mcold, 

The  moistening  current,  and  prolific  rain.      Timpsm^M  Siftfng, 

*  Mb.  Mavurin's  noTel  of  ^<  Ff^omenT  presents  at  once  a  strifdng  oad 

eiact  eauaple.    His  Madame  Datmatisni  is  such  a  pertmit  of  a  rauical  artist 

as  few  weuld  image  te  themseltes,  bnt  haidag  once  studied  the  diaraeter  m 

he  has  drawn  It,  erery  one>  would  admit  the  pMsiHttity,  aadaduKatoe  tiMt 
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conception  of  the  workings  of  passion,  than  an  acquaintance  with 
the  effects  embodied  and  (demonstrated.  What  singer,  after  having 
lead  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  seen  Ma.  C.  Kbmble  and  Miss 
0*Nbil  in  these  characters,  would  ever  afterwards  sing  a  love«song 
without  finding  the  imagination  glow  with  the  recollection  of  the 
exquisite  passages  of  Shakspbabe,  and  the  exquisite  peraonifica- 
iion  of  those  gifted  actors  ?  For  the  same  reason  paintings,  prints, 
mid  stataes,  are  to  be  sought  and  studied — ^they  strengthen  our 
natural  sensibility  by  a  knowledge  of  the  forms,  and  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  perfect  forms  that  passion  takes.  Is  there  a  singer 
who  would  not  more  clearly  apprehend  the  sentiment  and  the  ex- 
pression of  the  impassionate  songs  in  Handel's  Jeptha,  after  seeing 
the  historical  pictures  of  the  old  masters  upon  these  subjects  ?  Nay, 
is  there  a  creature  so  destitute  of  sensibility  as  not  to  be  more  forcibly 
impressed  with  the  expression  df  such  an  air  as  ^^  Farewell ^e  limpid 
springs  andjloods^^  after  having  pondered  the  youth,  delicacy, 
beauty,  and  resignation  dbplayed  in  the  common  print  of  Jbpth  a's 
vow  after  Opib*s  picture  ?  It  is  not  enough  that  nature  teaches  us 
to  feel — art  must  also  teach  us,  if  we  would  attain  its  supremest 
polish,  to  understand  and  appreciate  and  select  the  sublimest  and 
the  most  beautiful  forms  of  thought,  when  we  would  work  upon  the 
affections  of  otiiers  in  the  most  powerful  manner. 

I  address  myself,  be  it  remembered,  to  two  distinct  classes — ^to  the 
ami^nr  and  the  professor.  Any  confusion  with  respect  to  those 
parts  of  my  design  that  appertain  to  each  distinctly  might,  nay  must, 
be  attended  with  very  serious  mischief.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
amateur  to  take  an  elevated  view  of  art — indeed  to  seek  distinction  ; 
but  it  is  indispensable  to  the  professot  io  render  up  to  it  all  the 
faculties  and  powers  of  his  life.  The  one  must  be  regulated  by 
duties  of  condition,  and  by  those  considerations  which  every  dif- 
ference of  circumstance  that  varies  the  situation  of  the  individual 
brings  into  action — the  other  needs  look  only  towards  that  supre* 

such  is  the  portraiture  of  the  miud  and  manners  of  a  woman  gifted  by  nature 
and  polished  by  art  to  the  highest  possible  extent.  Madame  Catalani  was 
the  very  creature  on  which  such  an  experiment  might  have  been  made,  and 
from  all  that  I  have  seen  of  her  in  public  and  private,  judging  of  what  might 
have  been  done  by  what  has  been  done,  I  think  it  would  haTe  been  made 
tnccessfully.  By  such  an  education  she  would  have  been  a  Dalmatiani.  She 
has  now  almost  every  thing  that  character  exhibits,  but  the  inteUectnal  power 
which  is  the  growth  of  learning.  o 
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wacy  of  professional  8U|)erioritj  'which  is  to  be  the  foundation  of 
iarae  and  fortune.  The  one  is  justly  restrained  by  delicacies,  which, 
4hough  they  form  the  peculiar  attributes  and  excellence  of  private, 
are  by  no  means  essential  in  public  life.  Pray  let  me  be  understood. 
1  allude  to  the  conventual  laws  which  private  society  imposes,  not 
^lone  to  the  virtues  and  qualities  which  religion  and  the  moral  sense 
demand,  and  which  can  never  be  slighted.  Never  should  I  recotn* 
mend,  either  to  the  amateur  or  the  professor,  any,  even  the  least 
<lisregard'ofthat  nice  propriety  which  is  the  characteristic  of  a  fine 
mind  and  of  fine  manners.  What  has  lately  so  raised  and  dignified 
the  character  of  professional  life  ? — The  domestic  virtues  and  per- 
sonal qualities  of  such  artists  as  Mr.  Kbmblb  and  Mb*  Young 
and  Mrs.  Sidoons,  Mesoames  Catalani,Camporbsb,  and  Miss 
Stephens.  Yet  none  ever  carried  the  representation  of  passion 
further  upon  the  stage  and  in  the  orchestra.  Thus  then  it  is  proved 
hy  examples,  that  although  nourishing  and  warming  and  exciting 
the  imagination  with  the  most  brilliant  and  the  most  voluptuous  and 
the  most  forceful  stimulants  be  the  surest  road  to  public  professional 
honour,  the  excitation  is  perfectly  consistent  with  that  refinement 
which  is  the  charm  of  private  character — in  point  of  fact,  the  one 
is  probably  the  highest  ornament  as  well  as  the  highest  incentive  to 
the  other. 

<*  He  is  not  yet  arrived  at  the  age  of  sentiment''  said  a  lady,  speak- 
ing of  a  singer.  This  remark  covers  a  great  deal  of  meaning.  It  is 
the  cultivation  of  sentiment  that  is  our  object.  Nature  must  have  done 
lier  part,  but  the  aptitude  so  bestowed  must  be  trained  by  art.  It 
<may  seem  a  dangerous  proposition  to  broach,  bnt  I  doubt  very  much, 
whether,  till  the  passion  of  love  be  felt  or  at  least  understood,  any 
urtist  will  ever  have  '^  arrived  at  the  age  of  sentiment."  The  grand 
•question  is,  can  the  sentiment  be  conveyed  without  the  sensation  ? 
Probably  not,  and  the  mental  culture  I  have  proposed  is  pre- 
paring the  soil  with  the  richest  materials  for  fertilization.  But  at  the 
same  time  be  it  recollected,  that  I  aim  at  endeavouring  to  inspire  the 
loftiert  and  most  noble  sentiments,  as  well  as  the  most  enthusiastic 
images  of  passion.  Experience  will  I  believe  bear  me  out  in  asserting, 
that  the  one  is  the  best  and  most  faithful  guardian  (next  to  religion) 
against  the  other*  A  high,  informed,  and  polished  intellect,  will 
never  become  the  prey  of  unworthy  passions  or  persons.  A  high, 
informed  and  polished  intellect,  however  ardent  the  temperament^ 
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will  never  forget  that  self-respect  is  amongst  the  best  and  itisest 
foundations  on  which  the  superstructure  of  character  is  to  be  erected. 
Such  a  mind  will  always  feel,  that  without  self-respect  the  respect  of  ^ 
others  is  not  to  be  obtained,  and  if  it  could  be  obtained,  would  be 
nothing.  This  reflection  will  always  save  from  ^^  vanity  and  vice/* 
If  then  I  have  spoken  of  the  imagination  as  the  faculty  most  essen* 
tial  to  high  excellence  in  art,  it  has  always  been  upon  the  condition 
of  its  complete  subservience  to  virtue,  to  morality,  and  to  that  pro- 
priety, which,  under  no  circumstances,  ought  to  be  encroached  upon. 
I  would  not  have  the  imagination,  particularly  the  imagination  of 
professors,  chilled  by  an  education  erroneously  directed.  Once  con« 
firmed  in  the  use  of  its  own  powers,  every  sort  of  information  will  be 
beneficial — the  imagination  will  assimilate  its  own  food  from  the 
variety  with  which  it  is  presented,  and  will  draw  support  from  the 
increasing  strength  of  kindred  faculties,  and  here  as  in  every  thing 
else  it  will  be  found,  that  ^^  Knowledge  is  Poweb." 

TIMOTHEUS. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 


ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MUSICAL  COMPOSITION. 

No.  6. 

Tt  HAT  it  Melody?*  is  a  qaestion  I  Lave  often  heard  asked,  but 
never  resolved  with  more  than  an  approach  to  accuracy.  Nor  do  I  now 
mean  to  promise  that  I  shall  throw  any  very  strong  light  upon  tlie 
matter,  since  my  intention  is  only  to  examine  into  the  facts  in  search 
of  inferences. 

Amongst  others,  Dr.  BfrBNET  has  asked  what  is  melody  ?t  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  he  has  altogether  satisfied  the  enquiry, 
or  indeed  advanced  our  knowledge  in  any  considerable  degree.  It  is, 
he  says,  *<  a  series  of  sounds  more  fixed  and  generally  more  length- 
ened than  those  of  common  speech ;  arranged  with  grace  and  of 
proportional  lengths,  such  as  the  mind  can  easily  measure  and  the 
voice  expfevs.  These  sounds  are  regulated  by  a  scale  consisting  of 
tones  and  semitones,  but  admit  a  variety  of  arrangement  as  nn- 
tjouuded  JBLS  imagiiiation.*':)^      It  is  very  singular  that  a  definition 

*  L0  Sfehdla  e  PJrmorAa^  vocabili,  fra  le  Tarie  vicende  a  cai  soggiacque 
la  Musica  sempre  lamosi,  hanno  presso  i  modemi  dovuto  cangiare  significato. 
Gli  Antichi  usaTano  I'Armoma  a  denotare  la  proporzione  de'  Suoni,  or  de* 
Canti  dispmti  in  nua  sola  Serie,  e  la  Melodia  a  significare  i'unione  dell' 
Orivsiane  del  Canio  e  del  RUfnOf  vale  a  dire  a  signlficare  una  determinata 
CanHlena  di  Poesia.  I  Modern!  chiamano  Melodia  cvb  che  gli  Antichi 
•diceTano  Armooia  usando  poi  questa  voce  a  fiignificare  1'  ultimo  corrente 
CorUrtfpuniOy  cio^  a  significare  V  aecordo  contemporaneo  di  Cantilene  diyerse. 

TIlANftLATION. 

Harmony  and  melody^  words  always  of  distinguished  import  amidst  the 
various  tarns  ransio  has  undergone,  have  with  the  Moderns  changed  significa- 
tions. The  Antients  used  harmony  to  denote  the  propoKions  of  sounds  or  of 
song  disposed  in  a  simple  series,  and  melody  to  signify  the  union  of  elocution, 
song,  and  rhythm,  that  is  to  say,  a  determinate  poetical  song.  The  modems 
term  melody  that  which  the  antients  called  harmony^  using  the  latter  to  sig- 
nify counterpoint,  or  the  contemporaneous  accord  of  different  melodies. — 
Storia  della  musica, 

+  History  of  Music,  preface.  Vol.  1,  page  13. 

%  When  Dr.  Burnet  made  this  definition,  he  had  probably  in  his  recollec- 
tion the  following  passage,  from  the  Padre  Martini^s  Storia  della  Musica: 

"  Ma  poiche  l*adito  perfettamente  distingue  questc  varicta  della  voce,  las- 
ciando  ad  esso  un  tale  discernimento,  a  noi  qui'  bastar  deve,  che  questc  voci, 
or  gnrci^  or  acute  possano  congiungersi  in  uo  ordine  e  serie,  che  piacria  alt' 
orrecchio,  per  piacere   al  quale,  bisogna  che  sufficientemcnte  qucste  voci  si 

T   8 
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like  this,  which  seems  to  contain  so  much  thought,  shoutcf  teally 
contain  so  very  little-'^carcely  one  single  member  of  it  being  true^ 
Melody  is  '^  a  series  of  sounds  more  fixed  and  generally  more  length^ 
ened  than  common  speech."  That  I  deny.  I  contend  that  speech 
itself  is  melody  in  its  most  original  state.  Every  country  ha»  its- 
peculiar  melody  of  speech,  and  ivhen  we  refer  to  the  Irish  or  Scotch 
accent,  we  mean  the  melody  which  is  proper  to  each  nation.  Na^ 
tional  accent  is  not  only  the  method  of  pronouncing  the  syllables,  but 
the  inflexions  with  which  these  syllables  are  invested  and  uttered- 
These  constitute  the  melody  or  tune.  To  be  convinced  of  this  fact, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  sing  the  inflexions  in  which  a  sentence  is 
spoken,  without  the  syllables,  as  we  sing  a  tune — la,  la,  la,  la,  &c. 
The  intervals  will  not  be  diatonic,  chromatic,  or  enharmonic,  but 
they  will  give  a  melody,  and  n  melody  characteristic  of  the  nation 
or  individual  from  whom  it  is  derived.   Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  this 

fermino  nel  lore  grado,  altrimeDti  accade  una  confasione,  che  toglie  ogai 
piacere  del  Canto,  Fa  in  oltre  mesticre  a  geiierare  tal  coinpiacenza,  che  le 
voci  si  dispongano  in  una  tal  serie,  che  nei  gradi  per  cui  esse  passano,  sieno  le 
medesime  tra  loro,  come  suol  dirsi,  concord!.  Vale  a  dire  sieno  como- 
damente  ricevati  dall'  orecchio,  mentre  per  prova  costante  sappiamo,  che 
molte  serie  di  voci  nel  loro  yariare  d^acutezza  e  gravity  gli  sono  taWoIta  di 
sommo  incomodo,  e  cosi  tra  loro  discordi  in  luogo  di  piacere  gii  recano  dispia- 
cimento.  Queste  tali  serie  grate  all'  orecchio  possono  comporsi  per  suc- 
cessione  di  gradi  prossimi,  e  di  gradi  distanti.  Nel  prime  modo  disposte  si 
chiamano  scale,  mentre  ne  immitano  la  successione  dei  gradi ;  nell  altro  modo 
si  chiamano  Melodi^,  nou  che  ancor  la  scaia  mentorata  non  sia  compresa  tra 
le  Melodic  ma  perche  questa  ne  forma  da  se  una  spezie  determinata'e  rts- 
trptta  laddove,  fuori  d'  essa,  le  altre  sono  arbitrarie  ed  innumerabill." 

TRANSLATION. 

i(  But  although  the  hearing  perfectly  distinguishes  these  varieties  of  sounds, 
leaving  to  it  this  discernment,  it  is  sufficient  for  us  that  these  sounds,  whether 
grave  or  acute,  ipay  be  joined  in  an  order  or  series  that  pleases  the  ear,  to 
satisfy  which  it  b  necessary  that  they  do  not  surpass  their  degrees,  otherwise 
confusion  results,  which  4estroys  all  the  pleasure  of  song.  In  order  to  pro- 
duce such  plea8.ure,  the  sounds  must  be  disposed  in  such  a  series  that  the 
degrees  by  whic)i  they  proceed  agree  with  each  other,  or  in  other  words,  are 
concordant — Th^t  is  to  say,  thej/  must  be  easily  received  by  the  ear,  since  we 
know  by  constant  proofs  that  many  series  of  sounds,  in  their  varieties  of  acute* 
ness  and  gravity,  are  often  very  unpleasant  to  the  ear,  and  thus  by  theur  dis- 
cordance produce  .uneasiness  instead  of  picture.  Such  series  as  are  grateful 
to  the  ear  may  be  composed  of  succesjsLve  jclose  degrees,  or  of  distant  degrees. 
When  disposed  in  the  fir^  manner  they  are  caUed  scales,  because  they  imitatu 
a  succession  of  steps;  when  in  the  second  modeibey  are  termed  melodies, 
not  that  the  scale  may  not  be  comprised  with  other  melodies,  but  the  former 
are  formed  of  a  determinate  .and  limited  species,  while  iiie  latter  are  arbitral  y 
and  innumerable." 
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is  not  mdodj  in  a  musical  sense.  If  we  admit  the  contradiction, 
we  must  consent  to  the  introduction  then  of  a  new  genus,  neither 
diatonic»  chromatic,  nor  enharmonic,  which  I  have  no  authority  to 
do.  Is  it  not  the  truth,  that  the  ear,  though  artificially  trained  to 
musical  interyals,  does  really  by  nature  admit  the  division  of  a  tone 
into  intervak  infinitessimally  small  and  almost  inappreciable?  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  is.  How  then  it  may  be  asked  does  it  happen, 
that  the  ear  is  dissatisfied  with  certain  inflexions  which  we  hear  either 
in  common  discourse  or  in  any  of  the  branches  of  elocution  t  I  reply 
that  these  very  difierences  establish  my  position.  They  show  that 
the  ear  naturally  admits  an  indefinite  variety,  and  that  the  objection 
merely  arises  from  the  dissimilar  associations  and  habits  of  the 
speakers.  Mrs.  Siddons,  for  instance,  never  made  a  false  cadence 
according  to  my  apprehension — M&«  Kban  seldom  makes  a  true 
one.  It  was  some  time  before  I  was  reconciled  to  John  Kbmblb's 
modulations,  if  such  minute  changes  as  speech  employs  are  to  be 
allowed  such  a  term.  The  inference  I  should  draw  then  is,  that  as 
almost  every  ear  has  undergone  a  partial  cultivation  at  least,  that  h^ 
a  partial  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the  diatonic  and  chromatic 
scales,  for  that  reason  inflexions  that  conform  most  nearly  to  those 
intervals  are  the  most  generally  pleasing,  and  the  most  commonly 
adopted  and  acknowledged,  but  that  such  acknowledgment  implies 
no  more  than  a  departure  from  the  state  in  which  our  perceptions 
are  left  by  nature  herself. 

The  Doctor  further  says  of  the  sounds  composing  melody^  that 
they  are  "  arranged  with  grace  and  of  proportional  lengths,  such  as 
the  mind  can  easily  measure  and  theiroice  express."  Almost  all 
these  positions  are  false.  It  is  necessary  to  a  beautiful  or  agreeable 
melody,  that  the  sounds  should  be  arranged  with  grace,  but  not  to 
melody  simply  in  itself,  because  a  succession  of  sounds,  whether 
arranged  with  grace  or  not,  is  equally  melody.  If  <<  by  proportional 
lengths,'*  the  Doctor  means  rhythmical  periods,  phrases  constructed 
according  to  any  regular  or  ideal  proportions,  he  is  again  in  error. 
Recitative  presents  an  instance  of  melody  which,  in  its  performance, 
admits  of  no  set  proportions — no  regular  returns  of  accents — but 
merely  of  emphasis  placed  according  to  the  caprice  or  the  judgment 
of  the  singer. — ^Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  voice  should  be  able  to 
^^  express  the  sounds,*'  in  order  to  constitute  melody.  No  voice  can 
sing  (or  express)  a  piano  forte  concerto,  yet  not  one  single  passage 
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CM  Im  iprpdiiiccd  wfajdi  13  npit  melpd/.  ^^  Siicb  Aa  tbe  mind  can 
emfy  viCMnne^*  »iip«ai3  to  me  to  be,  ^^rne  no  meaning."  ^^  These 
•ounds  are  regttlatal  bgr  a  ftoajei  coMistioj;  of  tones  and  semitones." 
If  what  I  hare  advanced  concerniu^  tbe  melody  of  speecb  be  true, 
ibis^IKwition  isJGilsei  and  I  do  not  see  honr  we  can  escape  from  tbe 
justipeofapgr  remarks  ciiccept  bj  denying  tbe  inflexions  of  speech  all 
connodon  with  melodj,  according  to  tbe  musical  acceptation  of  tbe 
tisan.  Sjocb  a  disnUowaac^  would  be  to  cut  speech  off  from  tbe  use 
«f  (begenara.    So  much  for  Da.  J^urnbt's  definition. 

ttovMMftAV  defines  melody — ^^  ^accession  de  sons  tellemeat  or- 
doQA^  adon  1^  lob  de  rbjiUime'et  de  la  modulation  qu'elle  forme 
nii.aaQs  i^pmMa  k  roieiUe."* 

Anainsl  (bis  .definition  I  idiwnt,  because  it  makes  <<  the  lawji  of 
dijrthm^'  inherent  ftop^m  in  melody-  Aby tbm,  S9ys  Dji.  Call- 
ooxXf  ^^  h  tbedispasitiiHi  oimelodj  pr  barmony  in  respect  of  time  or 
meature,^  and  tbe  .authorities  all  t^nee  to  ^ujcb  an  interprelation  of 
tbe.wcMTd  rhythm*  fteoitattye  tben>Asit  is  performed  at  least,  over- 
tarns  the  de&ution>  jfor  in  singipg  recitative,  emphasis  alone  is  em- 
ployed, and  tbe  yery  bjreacb  of  tbe  measure  frequently  contributes 
to  make  the  mftody  more  ^Vagraeable  to  the  eftr." 

Dr.  Crotch  considers  melody  .to  be  ^^  a  succteqaion  of  single 
notes/'t  and  Ob  Moh jgiit  ^<  a  Jvnsical  discour^."  Neither  of 
these  definitions  seem  to  .me  sufficiently  e^aci  to  be  satisfactory. — 
My  own  (should  I  be  tempted  by  the  progress  of  our  enquiry  to 
venture  lone)  I  shall  reserve  .for  the  I^st  place  in  this  essay.  In  the 
mean  time.let  us  examine  a  little  iurthj^r  into  facts  and  authorities. 

«  A  succession  of  single  sounds,"  because  such  a  succession  may 
be  tbe  same  aound  repeated,  will  not  probably  he  allowed  to  consti* 
tute  melody  4    That  even  a.single  sound>  or  the  same  sound  repeated 


*  <^  A  snoeess&on  of  founds  -so.dispofled,  acoording  to  the  laws  of  rhythm  and 
of  modnlatioQ,  tbst  Aey  evcite  the  ear  a^rensblj*" 

f  Perhaps  after  Paprb  Martini,  who  ia  his  Storia  della  Musica,  sajs — 
^^La  loro  combinazione  in  una  serie  di  Suoni  successivi  constituisce  la 
Melodia."  The  oembhiation,  («f  intenads)  in  a  series  of  sacoessive  sonods, 
consfitatesaneb>dy.  Dx  La  3oaAa  calls  melody  ^^  un  agreahle  succesnon  ie 
sons  simples/'  an  agreeable  succession  of  common  sounds. 

%  M.  de  BiabiviUe  in  his  flistoire  Generale  CHtique  et  Philologiqne  de  ia 
M«ifaiae,Paiis^  i7W,  V^es  ia  this  pnndpie.  ^<  La  MeMie,"  he  says  ^'  est 
la  partie  siaiple  de  IftMusique^est  iiormee  des  in^rraUes  de  plusieurs  sqns  qui 
se  succedent ;''  and  Grassineau  also  bears  out  the  opinion,  who  defines  melody 
to  be  ^  the  agreeable  effect  of  differeid  sounds  ranged  aud  disposed  in  sue- 
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and  arranged  either  ryibn^ilctllty  or  not,  tantf  be  vtiy  tUpMAYe^  I 
AM  proceed  to  show ;  btit  I  doubt  exceedingly  whetfter  Aey  ew 
be  called  mdlody. 

If  we  hear,  ddring  the  sileoce  and  obscurity  of  nigjhtj  dther  wbeA 
travelling  on  a  heath,  or  when  awake  in  bed,  or  sitting  in  solitude^ 
ihe  deep  but  musical  sound  of  a  bell  either  at  slotrorfte^ent  iafisr<- 
vals— if  daring  a  Walk  aiUidst  rural  scenes,  hi  meadows  or  woodb,. 
upon  hilts  or  in  Vales  embellished  with  pleasing  objects,  wrhear 
the  ben  of  a  village  church,  or  even  the  tinkling  of  a  sheep  bell^ 
how  are  we  to  denominate  this  repetition  of  a  single  sound  i  If  we 
refer  to  the  atfection  of  the  mind  which  it  produces,  in  the  one  bt^ 
stance  It  produces  aWe,  in  the  other  it  raises  soft  and  tender  plea<^ 
sure.  In  the  last  ease  it  is  a  soUtid,  an  expressive  sound  indeed, 
but  nothing  more — nothing  entitled  to  the  name  of  melody.  If  I  be 
right  Dr.  CftotcH's  definition  is  inexact. 

^Ae  Dedd  Mdrch  in  Saul  begins  with  the  same  sound  five  times 
repeated — nothlfig  cun  be  more  solemn.  The  song  ^^In  sweetest  har^ 
mont/y*  ode  of  the  iinest  tod  purest  examples  of  expresdon  to  be 
fottud,  begins  with  the  same  sound  six  times  repeated.  Can  any 
thing  be  more  aiflkcting?  These  are  both  instances  of  deep 
pathos  produced  by  single  sound.  Bat  in  both,  the  harmony  soon 
Comes  in  to  liid  the  effect,  and  to  make  it  to  a  certain  degree 
^'polyodic.''*  In  the  noble  recitative.  Thus  saith  the Lordto  Cj/rus^ih^ 
words  ^^Ittmthe  Ijord^  tkereis  none  efse"  are  set  to  a  single  sound,  the 
first  memlier  of  the  proposition  being  delivered  upon  ftmr  successive 
Gs,  the  second  four  As.  These  passages  are  finely  declaratory,  t  could 
multiply  similar  iustafaces  through  various  shades  of  sentiment  and 
passion,  up  to  the  most  remote  from  those  with  whkh  I  set  out-^viz* 
to  sttch  ii  ^lUfsage  of  single  ndtes  as  there  atts  upon  <<  Numero  quin* 

«  <<Io  a  more  extensiTe  sense,  saelody  implies  not  only  the  progression  of 
<me  single  part,  but  also  that  general  result  of  the  various  parts  ia  harmony 
wUch  prodaees  the  eiiect  oC  melody  by  the  proper  dhtrihalion  of  their  sounds. 
FaiHZ  seems  to  hare  been  the  first  who  distinguished  betweea  the  raonodic 
style,  in  which  the  melody  is  confined  to  one  single  part,  and  the  polyodic 
style,  In  which  the  theme  and  its  dependent  subjects  are  distributed  among 
the  dUftft'etit  ptrts  of  the  oemposition.  These  two  epithets,  Pmxt  appears  to 
hare  taken  from  Kircher  ;  and  this  profound  and  original  view  of  melody  lus 
been  very  ably  developed  by  Nichelman,  of  Berlin,  who  clearly  proves  that 
those  pieces  which  are  produced  by  the  mohodlc  design  of  the  composer  are  far 
inferior  to  the  pdyodic  arraDgement  of  the  same  id^.  In  tins  last  class  we 
may  place  the  motetts  of  Palestrina,  the  chorusses  of  Hamdei.,  and  the  sym- 
phonies of  Haydn." — Callcotfs  Grammar^  page  85, 
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^SctV  at  (he  end  of  Rossini's  <'  AWidea  di  quel  meiaUo^^  or  as  those 
in  the  accompaniment  to  his  ^'Per  piacer  alia  Signara***  Indeed  (he 
music  of  the  Italian  comic  opera  exhibits  myriads  of  examples. 
GuGLiBLMi  and  Cimaeosa,  as  well  as  RossinIi  abound  with 
them* 

Still,  however,  I  question  whether  any  of  these  passages  are  entitled 
to  the  name  of  melody.  And  I  should  ground  my  theory  principally 
on  the  fact  that  the  same  sound  in  succession  is  too  monotonous  to  be 
long  agreeable.  That  the  ear  requires  variety  is  deducible  from 
speech  itself.  Monotonous  is  almost  always  used  in  the  sense  of  dis- 
approbation* Singers  are  accustomed  practically  to  relieve  the 
tedium  of  a  repea(ed  note  by  an  appoggiatura  or  a  tarn,  as  is  uni- 
versally done  in  recitative*  For  these  reasons,  not  even  a  short 
strain,  consisting  of  the  same  sound,  can  be  melodious.  I  consider, 
then,  more  than  a  single  sound  in  succession  to  be  essential  to  melody. 
I  have,  it  is  true,  in  all  the  instances  I  have  yet  brought,  adduced 
examples  connected  wi(h  words,  and  consequently  with  definite 
ideas.  If  we  (ake  passages  of  repea(ed  single  sounds — such  as  are  (o 
be  found  in  Haydn's  symphonies  for  in8(ance— we  shall  perceive  they 
are  agreeable  principally  as  they  teiid  to  rouse  eKpectalion.  They 
are  made  in(eres(ing,  as  it  were,  by  the  anticipation  of  what  they 
announce.  In  themselves,  as  melody,  they  are  nothing.  The 
simple  question  then  to  be  solved  is,  whelher  melody  can  be 
made  of  one  single  sound,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  it  cannot. — 
Etymology  sometimes  helps  us  out  of  a  difficulty  of  this  kind.  The 
Greek  word  /u«Aof  is  translated  carmen  modulBium'^modulated  song ; 
which  word  modulaUdy  I  apprehend,  implies  variety  of  inflexion,  and 
if  so,  se(s  all  doubt  at  res(. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the  effect  of  more  than  one  in(erval. 
As  the  least  removed  from  a  single  sound,  I  shall  instance  the  chro- 
matic opening  of  the  symphony  to  the  recitative,  ^^  For  behold  dark'' 
ness  shall  caoer  the  earth^^^  in  Handel's  Messiah.  This  passage  is 
constructed  chiefly  upon  (wo  sounds.  If  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
absolutely  pleasing,  it  rouses  and  prepares  and  interests  the  mind, 
which  anticipates  in  these  sounds  a  something  of  moment  to  come. 
Here,  however,  the  eflect  of  rhythm  is  palpable* 

The  symphony  to  Moore's  glee,  ^'  O  Lady  fair"  always  s(rike? 
upon  the  general  ear  as  very  pleasing  and  expressive — ^yet  it  consists 
principally  of  two  sounds,  for  a  considerable  duration.    It  imitates 
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the  pUAing  fall  of  raiti-^afto.  It  is  pkasfaig  before  #e  know  trimt 
it  is  derigned  to  repvMent-^it  is  more  pleasing  after  the  exact  idea  is 
aflixed  ahd  oomniuniisatad  by  tim  sounds.  In  this  riiusie  it  is  to  be 
otoerved  tfiere  is  litttoi  if  any,  of  the  effect  of  nooent  and  rhytbtov 

Ttanre  are  many  «ther  i»ii«ipies  of  two  close  interval,  inietodcd 
iot  only  to  prodnee  oHeliDdy^  bnt  tm  express  senlinients,  and  even 
physiclil  objects.  I  shall  cite  tw6  moi^,  (rom  anthers  as  opposite  as 
ezpressire— yiz.  Handei*  and  Rossiniv  In  the  song  <<  Resign  Mjr 
cM/'  ift  the  Beirctsla  of  the  former,  th^ne  U  a  passage  of  two  intervals 
in  equal  notes  npon  each  syllable  of  the  words,  ^'  The  spindle  and  the 
disiijf  wieUy**  to  represent  the  twirling  motion  of  the  spindle ;  while 
in  the  duet  "  Ebben  per  mia  memorioy*^^  in  "  La  Oazza  ladroy'^  of  the 
latter  composer,  upon  the  words  ^*mi  cadano  k  lagrimey*  &c.  two 
sounds  are  employed  to  give  the  idea  of  tears  falling,  of  sobbing,  and 
of  grief  generally,  which  it  does,  I  think,  with  adequate  expression. 
I  beg  it  may  be  observed  that  in  all  these  instances  I  strip  the  air  or 
upper  part  of  its  accompaniments,  which  increase  the  effects.  We 
are  now  considering  melody,  but  as  a  single  part  is  rare  to  be  met 
with,  I  venture  to  take  examples  as  I  find  them,  and  separate  them 
from  the  accompanying  harmonies. 

If  two  conjunct  tones  or  semi*tones  then  are  ibnnd  to  constitute 
melody^  it  will  probably  be  thooght  that  two  mor^  distant  inter- 
vals are  still  more  melodious,  as  appten  to  me  to  be  the  case. 
I  may  cite  the  opening- aymphony  of  Stobacb's  glee  <^  Fhe  times  by 
the  Uipmt^s  Mgki/^  as  CQntaining  several  specimens  of  diffefent  notes, 
and  this  I  shall  think  sufficient  fov  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine, 
that  a  passage  to  eonstltate  meM^  most  consist  of  more  than  a  suc- 
Gteioii  o/  the  same  sound,  AUbough  such  a  repetition  may  be  well 
adapts  to  thi^  purpose  of  expiesrioni 

Bf  the  aid  of  rhythm  two  sounds  may  be  so  much  varied  that  by 
their  use  done  very  agreeable  meladiei  ihay  without  doubt  be  con- 
str^etedi  Taken  by  thctaisdvcs  the  single  notes  will  hardly  be  ad^^ 
mitted  to  constitute  melody. 

I  hAve  thus  donsidfirM  melody  in  its  rudiments,  but  the  subject  in 
its  advanfcedieht  presents  so  much  for  investigation,  thai  here  I  must 
stop  for  ihA  preaeat,  contenting  myself  with  the  deduction  of  a  defini- 

^  From  this  same  duet  an  iostsnce  that  a  single  note  is  not  melody  might  be 
**ken.    See  the  tmsssg^  "  a  ««>  name  deh  amsegna,''  which  is  a  thandt,  not 
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tion,  ifhich  I  think  myself  entitled  to  make  from  what  has  pre- 
ceded.  We  have  seen  that  the  inflexions  of  the  voice  in  speaking, 
though  susceptible  of  both  emphasis  and  accent,  are  yet  reducible  to 
no  fixed  measure  or  proportions.  Wiien  language  is  metrically 
arranged  it  becomes  poetry,  and  so  when  melody  is  submitted  to 
measure,  as  in  airs,  it  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  poetry  of  music.  I 
am  therefore  disposed  to  adopt  the  following  definition  of  melody  as 
including  speech  and  recitative  as  well  as  air. 

^^  Melody  is  a  succession  of  sounds,  consbting  of  more  than  one 
note  or  interval,  admitting  occasional  accent."  .       M* 


Roslrcoor^  Ireland^  Jan.  6lhy  1823. 

'  TO  THE  EDITOfL 

Dear  Sir, 

j^LTHOUGH  I  must  coufess  myself  to  be  but  an  indifferent  artist  In 
drawing  from  the  life,  I  shall  attempt  to  delineate,  for  the  amusement 
of  your  scientific  readers,  a  few  outlines  of  two  opposite  characters 
which  have  long  been  under  my  view,  and  whose  dispositions  being 
now  completely  developed,  may  afford  some  hints  to  those  who  wish 
to  be  informed  of  the  distinction  between  a  pedant  and  a  tmehoerot 
music,— a  distinction  the  more  essential  to  be  observed  in  mixed 
parties  of  amateurs  and  other  musical  persons,  as  upon  the  knowledge 
of  a  man's  disposition  and  pursuits  in  music,  depends  the  dq^ree'of 
credit  and  satisfaction  which  his  opinions  upon  certain  compositions, 
performances,  or  performers,  are  likely  to  obtain  amongst  those  who 
hear  them  pronounced. 

Allonius  is  a  complete,  perfect,  and  most  bigotted  pedant,  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word,  accustomed  from  his  youth  to  hear  the 
compositions  of  JoM  EL  LI,  Leo,  Pergolesi,  Negri,  Caldara, 
Tallis,  Gibbons,  Aldrich,  and  numerous  other  writers  of  the 
old  church  school,  whiph  operated  to  fix  in  his  mind  the  firm  con* 
viction  of  their  superiority  over  all  other  subsequent  composers, 
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whether  for  the  church,  the  chamber,  or  the  theatre ;  and  being  more- 
over encouraged  by  his  father  (who  to  say  the  truth  was  more  liberal) 
to  talk  of  and  to  listen  if  possible  to  no  other  style.  Allonius 
having  finished  his  studies  at  college,  commenced  amateur,  with  the 
firm  determination  of  lording  it  over  all  petty  modernized  critics,  and 
talks  of  nothing  but  Aldridge  in  gamut,  Uogers  in  ditto,  Leo,' 
Fbo,  canonsi  fugues,  scores,  &c.  &c.  while  his  wondering  auditors, 
little  versed  in  such  mystic  names,  throw  around  the  significant 
glance  of  approbation,  and  really  believe  him  the  roost  profound 
judge  of  music  they  ever  heard  of.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how 
well  nature  has  in  some  instances  fitted  the  divers  parts  of  a  person's 
disposition  and  character  to  each  other,  so  as  to  form  one  harmonious 
whole.  Allonius  is  not  only  a  pedant  in  music,  but  in  every  thing 
else.  Proud,  dogmatical,  self  opinionated,  tyrannical,  full  of  du* 
plicity,  meanness,  and  injustice ;  could  it  be  expected  that  such  a 
man,  if  he  turned  his  attention  to  music,  should  be  otherwise  than  a 
roost  bigotted  and  determined  pedant.  He  considers  Corblli's 
music  to  be  superior  to  that  of  any  other  writer  for  instruments,  an- 
cient or  modern.  H  atdn*s  symphonies  he  says  '^  are  very  brilliant 
showy  things  in  their  way,''  but  as  to  the  flat  9th,  and  such  abominable 
discords,  (which  frequently  occur  in  Haydn)  they  are  shocking, 
dreadful  to  his  ears.  The  overture  to  Zaubbrflotb,  he  tells  all 
those  who  are  ignorant  or  foolish  enough  to  believe  him,  is  not  a 
'^  UgUimaie  fugue^^  although  he  willingly  condescends  to  admit  it 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  noisif  overtures  he  has  heard.  Unfortunately 
for  those  who  are  placed  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence,  Allonius 
learnt  to  scrape  the  violin  some  14  years  since,  and  really  considers 
himself  little,  if  at  all  inferior,  to  Francois  Cramer,  whom  he  af- 
fects to  take  as  a  model.  This  by  the  way  is  the  only  sensible  thing 
I  ever  knew  him  capable  of.  He  endeavours  to  practise  hard,  but  I 
never  saw  any  good  result  from  it.  However,  when  he  does  visit  the 
auricular  senses  of  a  few  select  auditors  by  one  of  his  musical  parties, 
there  is  one  regular  standing  dish,  like  turtle  before  an  alderman, 
CoRBLLi,  CoRBLLi,  CoRELLi,  till  the  vcry  uAme  ^^  palls  on  ihe 
sense.^^  Occasionally  the  remove  is  one  of  H  a  ndbl's  grands  in  which 
as  leader  he  shines  with  most  ^^  humid  lustre^^*  or  perchance  there  is 
a  side  dish  of  Boccherini. 

« III  fated  Wight" 

'*  He  dies  a  cruel  death." 
u  2 
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As  Allonius  will  bear  no  contradiction  in  Ihe  iMual  roDtimiof 
miscellaaeous  oonvorsaiion,  90  also  he  permits  aoi  any  onct  ta  differ 
from  him  in  musical  taste.    If  an  amateur^  ot  ^vea  %\profesiQf  in 
company  happens  to  liaye  and  to  maintain  an  opinion  of;|kil  i^n^ 
contrary  to  the  Corrdli'tonian  doctrine,  which  this  Pfi|¥^.  jb^pedaals 
endeavour^  tpestablisb,  he. shows  the  portion  of  good  lonse  and  gMd 
breecMog  which  he  possesses,  by  twitling  on  his  heel^  and  with  elevated 
eye-brQw  99d  up-tnrned  nose,  tells  plainly  his  thoroagh  conlcnpC  of 
siiqh  paJibry  judgment.    He  classes  nearly  all  the  roodetn  coapoMrs 
si«ce  HAT»<»aiid  Mozart  togethei^i  andean  distinguish  no dtfiMnesoe 
between  Yoy  fi^H  and-BBs^HOYBN^GiiBMBNTi  and  KiALtMARK, 
BsiSHfOP  9«4  SiByBNSOif.    He  says  he  would  msdertake  to  write 
such  music,  asiietrs  by  the  Urn  weigkt  for  the  publishem,  and  like^the 
gentlemen  of  the  fancy,  zmU  back  himie^  to  perform  the  widertakmg 
ogainsi  timey  a  given  quantity  in  a  certain  number  of  do^s  I    That 
poor  unfortunaie  musician,  Mr.  Brauanl's  ability,  often  eneountera 
the  ladi.  of  this  potent  fl^geUater-s  most  merciless  seirerity.    His. 
apostapji  ffom  the  style  add  taalte  of  the  revered  druidicalfore&thers 
in  moftiC)  his  daring  und  consequent  success  in  forming  a  style  of  hb 
own  to  pleaae  the  public,  and  his  absurd  attempts  in  singing  oratorios^ 
are  crimes  of  the  blackest  dye ;  but  lest  thb  dreadrul  news  should 
meet  Mr*  B.Vear,  and  the  horror  of  it  cause  (as  well  it  might)  his 
speedy  djissolution,  I  would  whisper  that  gentleman  in  the  feeliagt  of 
hunwnity,  that  possibly  this  dread  silence  might  be  averted,  by  his  so» 
lemnly  promising  from  henceforward  never  to  sing  any  thing  more 
modern  than,  the  madrigals  of  Wy  ley  b  or  MoRLBY,and  when  he  com* 
posest  tobecarefulthat  the  adagio  of  CoRELLi^sAth  concerto  is  taken 
as  a  patiern  for  all  his  dramatic  pieces,  no  matter  whether  overtures, 
songs,. dnets^sestetts,  ftc.    Theattainmenls  of  Allonius  in  the  sci- 
ence about  which  he  talks  so  much  are  exactly  these ;  he  absolutely 
does  know  consecutive  5lhs  when  he  sees  them,  and  ean  say  whether 
a  compositioa  is  good  or  not,  provided  you  furnish  him  beforehand 
with  the  author's  name^  and  the  ctnLwry  in  which  he  lived.    His  mode 
of  paddling  with  his  fingers  upon  the  piano-forte,  which  he  calb 
^'  plajing  from  score,"  is  more  eutertaining  than  instructi  ve»    Calling 
to  mind  Handbl's  quiet  mode-of  performance  on  the  organ,  (you 
recollect  whatQuiN,  the  actor,  said  about  thetocs^  ALLOvivsof 
course  imitates  him  as  far  as  he  can,  but  I  cannot  give  a  better  de- 
scription of  his  manner  when  singing  and  accompanying  himself, 


thuft  bjr  4i0^i«  (Jiat  Im^^iotU  ermmbh''  woold  facniili  P^m,  td 
Piocttdilljry  with  inatoriiids  for  s  mMt  txeellffit  caricakire* 

My  mlj  friMdy  HojioEfU%  it  a  toliailj  oppoate  cbaiaoter  to  tfie 
OM  I  hnne  l^em  daacrthiog.    VTithtal  luiriiif  Ihe  good  feiten^  te 
ram«9  a  Uboral  eduoationi  mA  m  waa  bestowed  vpott  Aiii^oKim, 
and  betuff  kid  to  the  itadjr  of  aliiato  both  bjr  cireavatoaooB  and  ift« 
cUtttiOOt  H^^H'oMrs  baa  baooaiB  t^irue  Uoer  af  tha  aoiaaM)  and 
baaUiaaaiidaar  to  altow  oierit,  w  matter  of  vhal  ago  m  OQiintqr»  ite 
doe  diitittcrtion  aaA  raward.    He  aonstonll^  aadaamaaa  to  iaipraao 
hy  tha  coaveraatian  of  oibera  and  the  waaMa  of  OKparianoa*   Horo^ 
Bxoira  peroeifiea  no  raaaoa  wby  moaie  19  the  only  oaa  of  thia^  liberal 
aoienofa  that  ia  to  bo  kept  atotionaf  j,  while  all  the  raat^  wmi  oran  the 
narfU  aria,  aie  auikiag  sack  giant  atridea  towavda  a  perfbdtjon  an* 
equalled  in  the  annala  of  hnman  hiatorj.    He  admUea  C^RBLLi'a 
eompoaitiona  aa  tha  iwy  fint  ia  their  peraliar  Itae,  and  oheerfttlljr 
gsaata  flwt  maaidan  the  title  ef  ^^  Father  of  all  Inatruaaenta!  Gobi* 
poaltiona;"  bat  he  aeea  with  equal  impartiality  the  AialtB  of  thia 
cakbialied  writar-^bia  cooatont  maaneriaia,  whereby  may  be  da* 
teeted)  by  9m  acute  obaemery  any 'of  hia  worka  flpom  tboae  of  oflier 
writera^  prior  oraa^rier  to  Iiia  day^  the  freqaenti  alraoat  tireaorae 
paaiage  to  ^^  roaalia/*  that  are  to  be  found  in  every  one  ot  hia  eaa* 
certoa  t  the  dallneBa  of  hia  adagio  moremeota,  unlaaa  touched  by  aome 
aaperior  hand  i  the  formality  of  hia  elbaes,  and  nameroua  other  de* 
facta,  whiah  the  partiUnd  ALLoaiua  rafiiaea  to  aoknowlcdge;  alt 
tbeae  coiae  under  the  obaorratioa  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  mtod, 
and  render  the  ramarka  of  ao  just  a  critic  aa  Ho  voaiva  mtoaUe  and 
.  u^fttl,  becaaae  they  are  the  reaolt  of  knowledge  aad  liberaKty,    My 
fti^mfl  baa  atadied  nompoaition  long,  and  with  ineteaaiBgaidoiir,  and 
iajMytaahaia^d  to  be  exalted  by  tlie  aoUkne  choroaaea  of  Handel, 
meltod  by  the  tuoderneaa  of  MosAax,  or  atimuhilad  to  a  refteahing 
cheerfiilne^  by  the  aUcgioa  of  HATi^r.    Be  delighta  in  (lie  old 
maatorsi  becauae  he  kaowa  them  to  be  excellent  in  fine  harmony, 
good  modulation,  and  other  qualitiea  rare  in  these  days ;  but  he  re* 
members  likewise,  that  they  have  their  faults ;  that  the  same  argu- 
ment that  ia  brought  against  modern  vocal  composers,  namely,, 
<«  that  to  please  the  taste  of  the  people  they  write  light  aad  agaeaable 
piecea,*'  apj^iea  with  more  than  equal  force  to  the  older  writers^  for 
what  dkl  they  but  please  the  taste  of  thdr  people  by  writing  madri-. 
gab,  fal  fai*s,  and  caaaoaetst  wbicb  warn  then  considered  airy,  bril- 
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liaoty  and  chaiitant,  in  comparison  to  the  more  solemn  cbnrch  ser- 
vices and  motetts.  The  lightness  of  those  days  has,  by  the  natural 
progress  of  cultivated  societyi  become  the  heaviness  of  out  own 
timeS|  for  who  shall  set  bounds  to  the  improvement  of  mankind,  or 
arrest  the  career  of  genius,  fancy,  and  knowledge?  It  is  admitted, 
I  believe,  even  by  the  exclusive  admirers  of  the  <<  old  school,*'  that 
.the  composers,  who  are  the  <<  gods  of  their  idolatry,'*  exhibited  a 
manifest  deficiency  in  that  quality,  which  common  sense  points  out 
to  be  the  proper  aim  and  intention  of  vocal  music  ^'  expression." 
Occ^asiohalglimpses  are  perceived  even  inPALESTRiNA,STR  adblla, 
BLOW9  Gibbons,  and  others,  which  Dr.  Bdrnbt  has  noticed,  but 
HoMORius  maintains  that  the  gentle,  the  ^<  impassioned  oratory,"  iiB 
not  foudd  to  pervaide  their  Writings  in  any  thing  like  the  due  pro- 
portion offered  by  the  words  they  set  to  music. '  He  illustrates  thb 
by  one  or  two  strikinjp  examples :  Da*  Aldrich's  Te  Deum  in  -Gy 
a  service  often  perfcjrmed  in  all  our  cathedfuls,  is  filled  with  very 
pure  and  sound  harmony,  and  is  thus  far  an  honour  to  the  talented 
dignitary  of  the  church  who  wrote  it;  but  Honorius  asks,  is  there 
one  single  bar  of  it  that  in  any  degree  can  be  said  to  heighten  the 
effisct  of  the  words  ?  Do  not  the  choir  sing  in  precisely  the  same 
strain  of  quiet  rythms  and  timid  modulation — <^To  thee  all  angels . 
cry  aloud" — ^<  We  believe  that  thou  shaft  come  to  be  our  judge" — 
and  <<  Thou  sittest  at  the  right  hand  of  God  in  the  glory  of  the 
Father  ?"  Almost  all  the  musicians  connected  with  cathedrals  are 
in  the  habit  of  considering  this  as  one  of  the  most  classical  services, 
but  those  who  possess  any  competent  judgment  must  be  aware,  that 
it  is  lamentably  deficient  in  the  four  great  requisites  for  devotional 
music*— energy,  pathos,  accent,  and  expression.  Place  against  this 
service  Dr.  Botcb's  Verse  Service  in  A;  Narbs  inC;  Halls 
and  HiNBS,  or  indeed  any  other  that  is  written  by  a  modern  com- 
poser of  acknowledged  merit,  and  then  observes  Honorius,  mark 
the  difference.*    In  these  may  be  discerned  varied  modulation ; 


*  What  can  be  more  truly  beaatifal  than  the  forceful  expression  in  many 
parts  of  the  following  anthems :  "  O  Lord  thou  hast  searched  me  out,"  C  roft.  . 
"  God  is  our  hope  and  strength,"  Greens..  "  By  the  waters  of  Babylon," 
and  <^  O  where  shall  wisdom  be  fonnd,"  Botcb.  Where  among  the  writers 
in  .andent  times,  shall  we  find  any.  thing  equal  to  the  delicious  movement  '^  If 
I  forget  thee"  in  "  By  the  waters,"  or  the  animated  yet  learned  chorus  "  The 
fear  of  the  Lord"  m  <<  O  where  shall  wisdom  be  found  ?" 
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fugue  and  couftrivance  for  the  scientific ;  melodji  animationy  and  ele- 
gance for  the  lovers  of  a  more  simple  style^  and  yet  sufficient  gravity 
to  assist  in  the  sublime  and  devotional  purposes  for  which  they  are 
composed.  Honorius  takes  delight  in  the  symphoniesof  M02  art^ 
HArnN,  and  Beethovbii  ;  he  can  also  feel  gratified  with  the  excel- 
lent dramatic  music  of  CiMAaosA,  Paer,  Winter^  Rossini,  and 
others^  ^^  for  why,"  says  he,  ^^  should  our  taste  be  directed  merely 
to  one  style  of  writing,  or  why  shall  we  refuse  to  be  pleased  because 
those  who  aim  to  give  pleasure  do  not  exactly  follow  oar  doctrines, 
or  practice  in  our  peculiar  department?*  Because  we  admire  a  con- 
certo of  CoRRELLi  or  Gemini ani,  is  it  any  reason  why  we  with- 
hold  our  admiration  to  the  ^^  Zauberflote"  or  ^^  Anacreon,*'  which 
particular  specimens  probably  contain  the  greatest  contrasts  of  style. 
The  two  first  are  mere  trios,  with  accompaniments ;  the  two  latter 
pieces  on  the  contrary,  combining  all  that  is  characteristic,  all  that  is 
effective,  in 

'^  Breathing  flutes  and  viols  strung." 
Honorius  frequently  visits  the  '<  British  Gallery"  with  me  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  looking  again  and  again  at  the  ^'  Cartoons,"  a  beau- 
tiful head  of  '<  The  Man  of  Sorrows,"  by  Guido,  and  the  delicious 
landscapes  of  Cutp,  these  are  his  ^^  studios."  Bat  I  have  known 
him  when  I  have  pointed  out  to  his  notice  any  meritorious  piece  in 
another  style  than  that  to  which  he  b  so  much  attached — turn  aside, 
and .  with  genuine  warmth  bestow  his  hearty  praises  on  the  artist, 
either  for  the  happy  choice  of  his  subject,  the  beauty  of  colouring, 
the  exquisite  finish,  or  the  striking  effects  of  his  picture. 

Thus  it  is  with  these  two  opposite  dispositions.  Allonius  all  pe- 
dantry, dogmatism,  and  insufferable  pride — Honoriocs  all  candour, 
liberality,  and  diffidence ;  this  generally  enlightened  mind  truly  enti- 

*  Hnni^,  in  one  of  his  Essays,  has  some  judicious  and  excellent  observations, 
which  althoogh  they  relate  to  literary  subjects  yet  may  by  analogy  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  present  one.  He  says,  ^^  One  person  is  more  pleased  with 
the  sublime,  another  with  the  tender,  a  third  with  raillery.  One  has  a  strong 
sensibility  to  blemishes,  and  is  extremely  studious  of  correctness.  Another  has 
a  more  lively  feeling  of  beauties,  and  pardons  twenty  absurdities  and  defects 
for  one  elevated  or  pathetic  stroke.  The  ear  of  this  man  is  entirely  turned  to- 
wards concisene^  and  energy.  That  man  is  delighted  with  a  copious,  rich, 
and  harmonious  expression.  Simplicity  is  affected  by  one,  ornament  by  ano- 
ther. Comedy,  Tragedy,  Satire,  Ode  have  each  its  partisans,  who  prefer  that 
species  of  writing  to  all  others.  It  is  plainly  an  error  in  the  critic  to  confine 
lUs  approbation  to  one  species  or  ityle  of  writing  and  to  condemn  all  others." 


iSS  UTTER  vmm  f.  w.  0. 

lifts  Urn  to  thdappdbtiofi  of  <<  a  rail  Lover  of  Mnsb/'  If  mny 
ilMNwfore  Willi  to  be  esroHed  «noilgtt  Ok  number  df  thew  <«deot 
few'^  hf  Aitit  see  the  meoumiiy  of  being  uliprejndiced,  mddesl,  intd^ 
Hgeot^  Hbenil  both  in  peoliniiity  and  other  matten,  UrcMiit  in  ^t 
yortait  ef  lmoirle%e|  afudbus  to  gain  experience  from  others  who 
tuLwe  made  icicntific  parsniti  fhetr  stndjr^  tad  above  all  that  he  b^ 
imremittijiff  ia  Um  attention  to  the  feelii^  of  artists,  and  caiefol  lo 
avoid  the  tide  of  an  anstete^  disagreeble^  conceited  man* 

Dear  Sir,  yoar's  truly, 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sin, 
X  HE  world  itiil  expresses  its  surprize  and  donbti  nt  the  relatipns  of 
the  antienls  concerning  the  power  of  mastc  over  the  human  passions. 
Bat  what  shall  w^  say  to  a  grave  historian  who  lived  and  published 
not  more  than  eighty  years  ago,  pledging  his  veracity  to  such  state-' 
ments  as  those  I  now  send  you,  and  calling  upon  other  credible 
authorities  to  avouch  their  truth  i  I  need  not^  I  hope,  assure  you^ 
that  I  am  not  among  the  number  of  the  believers ;  but  I  transmit  them 
merely  for  their  monstrous  and  improbable,  but  amusing  absurdity^ 
and  on  account  of  the  still  more  extraordinary  credulity  of  the  nar- 
rator of  these  fictions.  They  are  faithfully  translated  from  ^<  Historic 
de  Musique,**  par  M.  Bourdelot,  in  four  volumes,,  published  at  the 
Hague  and  at  Frankfort,  in  I74S. 

I  am,  Sir^yoursf  &c* 


Xlxperience  persuades  as  that  mdsic  ezteilds  its  power  over  every 
thing  thai  braithes«  I  have  already  shewn  the  force  of  its  ascendancy 
over  the  passions,  and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  relation  of  iacts 
which  prove  that  all  animals  are  sensible  to  the  ehaftas  <9f  harmony,' 
sineothey  often  expose  thdr  liberty,  and  even  life,  to  the  charms^of 
a  line  voice  and  the  sweetness  of  instrumentsy  and  not  only  sunende^ 
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th^maelfes  to  the  plettsore  of  bearing,  but  are  even  dbciplined  hy 
the  power  of  music. 

In  the  provinoet  of  Berry  and  Cbaroloia  a  labourer  cannot  plough 
with  hia  oxen  unless  some  one  sings  at  their  head  to  animate  them  to 
their  toiI»  a  custom  in  use  in  all  ages.  In  battle,  horses  are  easilj 
roused  hy  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  drums,  and  in  the  chase  when 
they  hear  .the  horn.  Being  in  Holland  in  1688,  I  went  to  Tiew  the 
bouse  aad  grounds  of  Lord  Portland.  I  was  surprized  tosee  a  beau- 
tiful gallery  in  his  great  stable*  I  at  first  thought  it  was  for  the 
grooms  to  sleep  in ;  but  the  ostler  told  me  it  was  to  give  concerts  to 
the  horses  once  a  week  to  divert  them,  and  that  they  appeared  very 
seusible  to  the  music  There  were  in  these  stables  sets  of  horses  worth . 
from  seven  to  e^ht  thousand  crowns  each* 

Naturalists  say  that  the  hind  is  so  ravished  by  the  sound  of  a  fine 
voice,  that  she  will  lie  down  in  order  to  hear  with  more  attention ; 
and  that  these  animals  are  so  enchanted  by  music  as  frequeutly  to 
be  taken  without  resistance.  I  know  that  this  circumstance  occurs 
with  birds,  since  two  of  my  particular  friends  told  me  that  the  first 
gentleman  of  the  late  Duke  of  Gruise  took  them  one  day  to  walk  at 
Meynil-Montant,  and  tliat  when  seated  on  a  bench  in  the  park,  this 
gentleman  took  from  his  pocket  a  species  of  pipe,  on  which  he 
played  rustic  airs,  like  those  of  shepbenls ;  in  less  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  my  friends  assured  me  that  there  caose  a  quantity  of  birds, 
who  placed  themselves  on  their  arms,  which  they  stretched  forth  oa 
purpose  to  receive  them.  The  birds  snfiered  tbemselves  to  be 
caught  by  the  hand  without  alarm ;  and  these  two  persons  declared 
to  me  that  in  two  hours  time  they  could  have  taken  all  the  birds  in 
the  park. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  nightingales  in  the  breeding 
time  assemble  in  a  wood,  where  they  listen  to  the  sound  of  instru- 
ments or  of  a  voice,  to  which  they  reply  with  their  warblings  so 
violently,  that  I  have  often  seen  them  fidl  down  in  a  swooif  at  the  feet 
of  a  female  who  had  what  is  termed  the  voice  of  a  nightingale,  to 
express  the  flexibility  of  a  beautifiil  voice.  I  have  often  diverted 
myself  with  her  in  this  way,  in  a  wood  at  her  coantiy  seat. 

During  the  mornings  of  the  month  of  May,  persons  ofteh  frequent 
the  Tuilleries  with  lutes,  guitars,  and  other  instruments,  to  take  this 
diversion ;  the  nightingales  aad  linnets  perch  upon  the  handles  of  the 
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kK^trimeDis  to  hear  better,  ivhidi  proves  that  bfids  ate  eioie  lensibh 
to  the  charms  of  music  than  lo  their  liberty. 

MoNsiBUR  Da  -*— y  a  captain  in  the  regtment  of  Nararre,  was 
imprisoned  six  months  in  the  Baslile  for  baring  spoken  too  fir^y 
of  M.  Db  Loutois,  he  bilged  the  governor  to  be  allowed  to  have 
his  Ivte,  to  soften  the  rigoun  of  his  prison.  He  was  nsuoh  surprized 
at  the  end  of  fonrdays  to  seethe  mice  leave  thdr  boles,  and  the 
spidera  descend  from  their  webs  whilst  he  played,  and  tomA  a  circle 
anaund  fai»y  fuid  listen  with  great  attention,  which  sarpriaed  Mm  so 
maek  that  he  lemained  unmovehble,  and  ceasing  to  pli^,  the  insects 
and  animals  retiasd  to  their  habitations.  He  did  not  play  again  for 
twodays,  having  some  difficvliy  in  recovering  from  hia  astonishBieBt, 
besides  having  a  natural  antipathy  to  the  animals;  nevertheless  be 
raoomnienced  giving  ttem  his  concerts  i  they  appealed  to  come  each 
time  higteatev  numbers,  as  if  they  had  inritod  others,  so  that  in  the' 
oatirae  of  time  he  had  a  hundred  about  him ;  but  iin  order  to  rid 
himself  of  them,  he  begged  a  turnkey  to  give  him  a  cat,  which  he 
shut  up  in  n  case  when  he  desired  their  company,  and  let  loose  when 
be  wiehed  to  take  leave  of  them,  thus  afinrding  himself  a  kind  of 
oomedy.  I  for  a  long  time  doubted  this  story,  but  it  was  confirmed 
to  me  by  M.P.  steward  of  the  Duchbss  db  V—-—,  a  man  of  merit 
aiiid  pmbity,  who  plays  on  several  instruments  to  great  perfection. 
He  told  me  that  being  at  *,  be  went  into  his  chamber  to  rest  after 
a  walk,  and  that  he  took  up  a  violin  to  amuse  himself  while  waiting 
fov  supper.  Having  put  the  light  befbre  him  on  a  table,  hebad  not 
played  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  he  saw  several  spiders 
descend  fram  the  ceiling  and  arrange  theasselves  on  the  table  to  listen 
to  him,  at  which  he  was  much  surprized ;  but  this  did  not  interrupt 
him,  as  be  wished  to  see  how  this  singular  occurrence  would  end; 
they  remained  very  attentive  on  the  table  until  he  was  called  to 
supper,  when  having'  ceased  playing  these  insects  remounted  to  their 
Webs.  Ho^mrased  himself  thus  several  times  for  tho  indulgence  of 
his  curioeity* 

And  fortber  to  shew  the  sensibility  of  anhnals  to  music:  I  once  saw 
at  the  fair  at  Sf .  Germain,  sonic  rats  dance  in  time  to  the  sound  of 
iiMlrument,  oh  a  rope,  stamHing  upright  on  their  hind  legs,  and  bold- 
ifffg  llttte  balancing  poles  in  the  nfanner  of  a  rope  dancer.  Ther<e 
Wat  another  troop  of  e^ht  rats,  which  daaiDed  a  i^ored  ballet  on  a 
great  table  to  the  sound  of  violins^  with  as  much  correctimss  as  pro- 
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fiaB0UNi»l  ditnceii.  Bui  wbat  stivprMed  mo  wire  wM  •  ythkie  t%i  of 
I#ft|KMiia»  which  dweed  a  saraband  with  all  the  gravity  and  ^reci^ 
iioaof  a.S^niard;  fifteen  sola  was  the  price  of  admiMian  te  this 
apeotacWt  to  wbioh  I  ehonld  have  given  mofe  attentien  bad  I  then 
thongbt  of  one  daj  writing  ita  faistoryt  The  anatar  who  kitirniited 
iheaa  animals  told  me  that  he  would,  the  following  y^r^  abew  Uiinga 
stilt  moie  estmordinaiy ;  bul  he  has  never  alnoe  afipeaied  at.  Facin.  : 

M#  9E  i«A  MoTHB  mVateb  velates  that  in  Guinea.  Ikeim  are 
^les  who  phiy  on  the  Ante  and  guitar  in  the  m^ast  perftot  atyle*  Bui 
the  ape  seen  at  tJie  Fair  Saint  Laurent^  by  all  Paria  eiUed  Divariii4 
sQiUj  10  atill  asore  astoniibiogy  ainee  he  performed  twen^  different 
frnts^  with  all  the  address  and  Jndgmenl  of  a  hilman  bdng« 
Amongst  othets  lining  dressed  as  a  woman  he  daneed  a  minilel  witk 
his  master.  He  also  perfisHrmed  n  Comedy^  wUh  a  dog  saddled  ted 
bridled  and  instf  acted  to  assist  the  ape  in  the  exeentienrof  bta^xer^ 
cis0s».and  ai.H  further  aceompUahment  lielefurned  to  play  on  ibn 
vioUn* 

. .  The  King  had  a  oanery  bird  who  sang  ten  or  twelve  fln^elet  tun^H 
and  some  prelades  in  perfection*  His  Mi^iesty  returning  ^enet  day= 
from  hunting,  found  the  canary  dead  in  the  cage  Ibr  wanl;  pf  wa^^r } 
he  only  said  to  bis  offlaesat  without  eoMftioo^  that  if  l^  had  not  been 
a  King  his  bird  would  not  have  died  because  he  sbocdd  have  beea 
careful  te  give  him  drink. 

I  saw  some  time  since  a  bird  of  the  same  kind^  at  tbe  house  of  Mi 
tt.  which  sung  six  fli^jeolet  tunes  and  some  preludes  |  it  cost  iffiro 
hundred  on>wiiSy  on  condition  that  the  person  who  had  taught  bini 
should  play  the  airs  to  him  every  week»  in  default  of  whicli  preosmr 
tion^  the  osemory  faiKng  these  little  animals^  they  soon  fomst  wM 
has  been  tanght  tbem  methodicallyi  and  resumetbeir  natural  spiig«  , 
,  The  bumtof  the  Great  Meguls  and  Great  Khams  is  np  lesa  s|ir« 
prising.  It  is  made  for  political  ieasonS|  in  order  to  ocoiipy  durifig 
tbe  winter,  armies  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  thousand  qsen^  of  wfapm 
the  officers  of  the  royal  bunt  have  the  command,  under  the  oijdera  of 
the  JBmperor.  There  aw  three  or  four,  hundred  huntsmen  on  horse- 
backy  who  sound  horns  to  conduct  the  chase  according'  to  the  rules 
of  the  military  art.  Tbej  commence  by  disposing  the  army,  in  a 
t;ircle;  it  forms  a  circumference  of  twenty  or  thirty  leagues. in  the 
cantons  oi  the  kingdomy  which  are  almost  uninhabited.  The  officei^ 
and  soldiers  aie  prohibited^  on  |iain  of  death|  from  wounding  any  of 
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the  animals  fouiM)  within  the  hunt,  which  is  conducted  to  the  sounds 
'  of  ToiceS)  military  instruments,  trumpets  of  about  fifteen  feet  in  length, 
ealled  Kerenas^  which'  make  an  immense  noise,  drums,  cymbak, 
tambourines,  fifes,  hautbois,  and  many  other  instruments  of  which 
we  have  no  knowledge ;  these  are  the  only  arms  permitted,  which, 
however,  astonish  the  animals  so  prodigiously,  that  they  su^r  them* 
selves  to  be  driven  into  the  circle  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  although  (hey 
consist  of  lions,  leopards,  tigers,  panthers,  bears,  deer,  boars,  and  all 
sorts  of  animals,  the  weakest  amongst  which  are  often  devoured  by 
the  most  ferocious,  at  the  commencement  of  their  junction,  although 
they  become  more  tame  and  docile  during  the  three  months  that  the 
hunt  lasts.  The  cries  and  the  bootings  of  the  soldiers  are  not  less 
astounding  than  thewunds  of  the  instruments,  played  night  and  day ; 
and  the  circnmfisience  of  the  hunt  diminishing  according  to  the 
measuie  of  the  march,  there  are  found,  on  its  termination,  two  or 
three  thousand  of  all  sorts  of  animals  enclosed  in  the  centre, 
as  gentle  as  sheep.  Then  the  Emperor  assembles  all  the  officers 
•f  the  army  t9  fight  with  these  animals,  swoid  in  hand,  with  darts, 
and  with  arrows,  fire-arms  being  prohibited.  The  Em|iefor  enters 
the  xing  fiist  to  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  voices ;  about  half  the 
number  are  killed  to  feast  the  army  during  three  days,  and  the  rest 
are  permitted  to  return  to  their  forests  and  caverns,  to  re-people  the 
spots  from  which  they  have  been  driven.  Hisioire  des  Magpls  et 
des  Orands  Kams  de  Tartarie^  par  De  la  Croix* 

I  shall  add  by  way  of  curiosity,  an  account  given  by  the  Chinese 
of  a  bird  called  laeuij  a  bird  of  an  ash  colour ;  it  is  not  bigger  than 
a  blackbird,  and  passes  for  a  prodigy  of  nature.  This  biifd  learned 
every  thing  that  it  was  taught  with  such  ease,  that  it  performed  incre* 
dible  things ;  it  acted  a  comedy  by  itself,  played  on  instruments  and 
at  chessy  went  through  the  exercise  of  the  coburs,  and  wielded  a 
sword  and  lance  so  gracefully  as  to  charm  alt  spectators. 

Pathbb  db  Maoaillans,  who  saw  it  in  hb  voyage  to  China 
says,  that  he  knows  not  which  is  most  worthy  of  admiration,  the 
instinct  of  the  bird,  or  the  industry  of  those  who  teach  it ;  it  also 
learned  to  sing  known  melodies,  as  he  spoke  like  a  starling  and  sung 
rery  wdl  by  memory, 

JoHV  CuBiSTOTAL,  a  Spanish  author,  who  relates  the  travels  of 
Philip  II.  from  Madrid  to  Brussels,  in  the  year  1549,  says,  that  a 
mosiciaD  gav9  a  jM)i|cerjt  of  animal*,  the  most  extravagant  that  can 
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be  imagioed,  in  a  prooesskm  at  Brtusek  called  Carmesse.  The  Band 
of  music  was  in  a  gieat  ear,  in  the  midst  of  which  'sat  a  bear,  playing 
on  a  sfieciesof  organ,  not  composed  of  common  pipes,  bat  of  about 
twenty  cats  shnt  up  separatdj  in  narrow  boxes,  in  which  they  could 
not  stir  $  their  tails  came  out  at  the  top  and  were  tied  by  cords  to  the 
roister  of  the  organ;  as  the  bear  pressed  the  keys  he  pulled  the 
cords  and  drew  the  tails  of  the  catS|  and  made  them  mew  in  base, 
tenor,  and  treble  notes,  according  to  the  nattire  of  the  airs ;  which 
was  done  with  soch  regularity  that  there  was  not  a  single  false  chord* 
To  the  sound  of  this  singular  organ  danced  apes,  bears,  woWes,  deer, 
mid  other  aniolals,  who  formed  a  Species  of  Entrees  de  Balleit  u(x>n 
a  kiiid  of  theatre  dcawn  by  two  hoises ;  there  was  also  in  the  middM 
of  the  theatre  a  great  cage,  in  which  a  band  of  apes  played  on  the 
bag  pipe  and  odier  instruments,  to  the  sound  of  which  all  the  animals 
performed  particular  dances,  and  repiresented  tbe  fable  of  Circe,  who 
changed  the  companioiis  of  Ulysses  into  beasts.  Although  PhUtp 
the  Second  was  the  most  serious  and  grayest  of  men,  he  could  not 
help  laughing  at  the  strangeness  of  this  spectacle,,  although  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  cats  and  apes  were  the  only  real  animals  employed. 


THE  SCHOOL  OP  NAPLES. 
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Frahcisco  Auaja  was  bom  at  Naples  in  1700,  and  gare  his  first 
opera,  Berenice^  at  Florence  in  1750,  at  the  palace  of  the  Grand 
Duke.  Satisfied  with  the  reception  gi?en  by  the  Florentines  to  his 
work,  he  traversed  Italy,  and  represented  at  Rome,  in  17S1,  his 
opera  entitled  Amore  per  regmMe;  which,  notwithstiwding  their 
difficult  taste  and  their  frequently  capricbus  humour,  the  Romans 
ieceiyed  with  applause,  even  at  a  time  when  compositions  of  the  first 
order  daily  enriched  their*  theatres.  From  Rome,  he  went  in  17S5 
to  St.  Petersburgh,  where  he  was  engaged  by  the  Great  Cathbrinb, 
as  master  of  the  chapel.  The  first  opera  he  composed  for  the  court 
theatre  was  Abiakarey  in  1737 :  it  was  followed  by  Semtmom,  in  1736, 
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the  «ub)ebl  of  whieh  fiuiiiiiied  man j  fortnaite  dhisioM  tb  ibe  rejgn«^ 
ing  Sovereign,  italkui  melody  made  the  most  Iwdj  loltMewioii  both 
oa  the  cit J  aiid  the  courts  Bad  tbty  appfeoialed  cosipaeitioiMi  wbioh 
unitisd  (he  advantages  of  laale^  nrl,  and  icienoe.  Soipioim,A0M^ 
and  Sdeuoff  were  tiie  other  operaa  composed  by  Abaja.  His.  last 
work  was  CepHalo  c  iVectis  (the  wonb  of  which  were  in  the  Rassia^ 
laagaage),  and  was  petformed  on  the  natbnal  theatre  in  1766*— The 
mnslawas  onergeCio  and  aad  ^iiiled^  bamd  and  fall  of  imfsratsen^ 
The  Empress  sent  hfan  a  magwiieent  pvesenti  to  shew  her  seise  of 
his  merit. 

Having  amasesd  grsat  riches,  Abaia  letoraed  4o  Us  conatrjr  as 
1769,  and  lived  at  Bofegaain  retineaiefit  Risalfle  was  rapid,  MU 
Kant,  and  ingenious;  his  suhjeets  were  oAen  beatitifal^'-^ahiajra 
▼aried,  aad  never  insignifieant  \  Us  mebdj  was  pate  and  sweet,' 
nndr  in  snbordinalion  to  the  Toiee.  He  not  only  did  bonomr  to  his 
art  by  his  talentaand  learning,  bnt  rendered  it  an  object  of  general 
attention  and  interest. 

Whilst  the  preceding  coaipeeer  filled  the  North  widi  the  harmo** 
nfons  sooiids  of  Italhm  mebdy,  in  ooniMidion  with  seveml  other  of 
his  fellow  citizens,  TomiASo  Cabapella,  born  at  Naples  about 
1700,  delighted  that  city  by  his  compositions,  which,  although  in  the 
ancient  style  termed  by  the  Italians  madrigalescoy  united  energy  with 
taste  and  sentiment.  His  master  is  unknown,  but  his  compositions 
obtained  the  approbation  of  the  learned,  both  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  music.  The  sound  doctrines  and  pure  principles  which 
had  presided  at  the  foundation  of  the  Neapolitan  school,  and  under 
whose  auspices  its  numerous  gceat  works  had  been  produced,  revived 
under  the  pen  of  Cabapblla,  or  rather  he  was  one  of  its  most 
rel^ioAs  defenders;  aad  he  endintvnttfed  to  prevent  the  diffasion  of 
bad  taste  or  false  doctvines,  aad  the  destrootlon  of  the  sacted  and 
veaerabfe  vestiges  of  ancient  simplicilj«  Hyains  and  cantatas  bmng 
grtetly  in  favour  with  the  nation  at  the  time  he  finasbed  his  Studies^ 
be  eompdaed  chiefly  in  this  style.  One  of  his  religious  hymns  is  stitt 
sang  at  Naples,  on  the  fcte  of  SaBAa  FfanoeSoa  Romaiia.  CAaA;* 
FBLLA  afterwards  set  to  music,  witfvgieat  sacoess,  theo|ieia  entitled 
Moisimi^  After  haviUg  snctfessiveiy  atal  eqttally  saoceeded  in  both 
the  saeoed  and  prdiine  styl^  and  taken  raidi  ataong  the  beet  ifiaiteffs 
of  his  school  ind  of  Italy,  he  published  a  collection  of  his  hymns 
and  cantaUw  for  two  voices^  distinguished  fisr  their  perfection  in . 
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■idddj~ft  y/kmk  whiek  m^iimmds  him  to  tim  eileem  of  poMnriijr^ 
Otb^iigh  jM  hb  M^  6kim  to  b«witrable  itcolkc^ 

The  ItaKtngffand  op»fa»  er  openticrfa,  ftlraadyooald  bMit  a||!iMt 
mmber  oi  cbef  d'oraviM^  as  well  asJthe  mmmit  ajpethy  m  opma  byffmk 
We  haye  indeed  seen,  by  the  noliMi  beie  coofteoraied  to  Ike  maaotj 
of  tUe  gnraltti  Neapolttaa  conpopei%  Ihstihegr  have  almoit  equally 
eBreelksd  in  bot)»  spedes*  Aat  (he  aehoat  of  N^>l0i  had  not  yel  iean 
a  Mm|»oier  whoae  genius  was  irtwisCiUy  led  to  t^rat"  alone  of  tba 
oomie  siyle,  and  that  in  a  superior  mannen  This  composer  ap* 
peered  in  LoonosciifO)  bom  at  Naples  towaidstte  end  of  the  17th^ 
centnry.  Lbo,  in  bis  Ch  e  bad  ikllfalty  anayed  Euterpe  in  tbo 
mask  and  bnsfcihsof  TbaKa,  but  withoat  aiming  at  the  sardonic  grin 
of  Ariftf  opbanes^  Looaosciiro,  whosecomic  name  appears  to  tereal 
his  faeetions  genius,  endeavoared  on  bis  first  Mtranoe  in  bis  mosleal 
eareer  to  enrksh  the  comic  mnse  by  new  subjects*  He  throw  sucb 
gaiety  into  his  composttions-HMleeted  such  agreeable  and  burlesqao 
sabjeets,  that  his  fellow  ciiiaens  on  the  first  appeasanoe  of  bb  worka 
surnamed  bim  ItDtodeff  Opera  biigih^ibt  god  of  the  comic  opera* 
To  LooftosoiNO  is  due  the  merit  ot  tke  inrentioa  of  the  Fiaato^  and 
this  single  fact  would  suffice  to  assign  him  an  honoorable  place  ia 
the  history,  of  his  art*  None  of  his  works  are  now  in  e»tcnc6|  and 
be  is  but  little  known  out  of  bis  own  oonntryi  as  ho  would  only  cohh 
pose  in  the  Neapolitan  d|alrct« 

'  There  are  men  formed  by  nature  to  extend  and  perfect  the  theory 
and  principles  of  their  art  by  their  labonis,  aifd  by  works  which 
may  be  considered  as  purely  didactic* — Sack  was  Ntooio  SaItA, 
born  at  Naples  in  1701.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Lao,  and  beiog  ap<^ 
pointed  master  of  the  eonserratoiy  of  La  Pieta,  at  Naples^  on  lear^ 
ing  his  master,  he  begun  an  immense  work,  to  whieh  he  cotitaerated 
bis  whole  life ;  he  made  it  in  seme  sort  tbo  monameotel  history  of  har- 
mony, in  classing  and  presenriog  the  mnsier-pieces  of  the  Nespolitan 
scbool-*-a  work  both  necemary  to  the  school  itself,  and  to  the  pno* 
gicssoftheartf  he  finished  tt  at  the  end  of  ttieosoiucy  i»  wUcbili 
was  began.  It  was  printed  and  published  at  the  expenoe  of  the  King 
of  Naples,  under  the  title  of  Jlego/b  id  camtmpmM  pmtk^  when  it, 
was  onibrtattafely  destrayed  daring  the  asvohition  at  Naples  in  1790 
by  the  furious  populace^  who  attacked  tte  loyal  priating  oftce  and 
dispersed  the  plates.  Sala  died  in  1800,  inebneolable  at  bis  h»* 
I  loss ;  but  if  his  lib  had  been  psofbnged  daring* eight  yetis, 
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his  old  age  would  have  been  conadled  bj  the  ie*prod«cftioii  of  hit 
work  by  M.  CitOBOir,  ia  his  Prmdpei  de  Campomtion  da  ecolet  d* 
liaSe^  It  is  probable  that  Sal  a  was  so  entirdyoccopiedbjlhis 
great  work,  thai  he  had  smalt  leitore  for  composition.  We  know  of 
no  work  hy  him  either  for  the  theatre  or  church. 

The  nest  in  order  as  a  composer,  after  Sala,  is  Pasqvale  Oaf- 
VARo,  born  in  1706  at.Lteca,  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom 
at  Naples*  He  qniUed  the  conservatory  after  profound  stndy,  and 
his  opens  were  successirely  represented  at  theseveral  Italian  theatres, . 
and  he  had  no  cause  to  complain,  either  of  theseverity  pr  the  coldness 
of  the  pttblic  He  chiefly  excelled  in  the  cantabile.  His  air.  Belle, 
bid  che  aec€Bd€Uf  has  served  as  a  model  in  this  style  to  his  successors, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  so  popular  at  the  time  of  its  appearance, 
that  the  subject  was  painted  on  the  porcelain  of  the  manufactory  of 
the  king  of  Naples.  This  air  is  still  sung  throughout  Italy,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  century.  Cafparo  also  excelled  as  a  composer  for  the 
church ;  ImSkibal  mater ^  for  four  voices,  and  in  double  canon,  will 
bear  comparison  with  the  immortal  production  of  Pbroolbsi.  He 
was  master  pf  theKing^s  chapel,  at  Naples,  and  also  of  tb^  conserva- 
tory  of  LaPieti. 

Fravcbsco  Novi,  bom  atthe  commencement  of  the  1 1th  century, 
was  remarkable  both  as  a  composer  and  poet,  and  set  his  own  verses 
to  mnsic.  On  quitting  the  conservatory,  his  works  were  sufficiently 
well  received  by  his  fellow  citiaeens ;  but  he  being  unable  to  struggle 
with  the  reputation  of  the  existing  composers,  he  left  Naples  for 
Milan,  and  gave  bis  opera  GiuUo  CesarCt  which  succeeded  as  well 
as  he  could  desire*  From  Milan  he  went  to  Pavia,  where  he  wrote 
PompeOf  and  which  being  performed  before  a  less  severe  audience 
than  that  of  Milan,  met  with  a  still  more  gratifying  reception. 
Noti  composed  several  other  operas  in  the  serious  style. 

Gabtano  Grbco,  born  at  Naples  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
century,  was  director  of  the  conservatory  of  Ipateri  di  Oesu  Cbritio. 
It  is  not  known  whether  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  tuition, 
as  none  of  hisoompositions  have  lived ;  but  his  reputation  as  a  learned 
professor  has  survived  him ;  and  if  he  has  not  been  immortalised  by 
hisworks,  he  has  by  his  pupils.  He  was  Pbroolbsb's  first  master, 
and  is  said  to  have  bestowed  particular  care  on  his  illustrious  disciple, 
and  to  have  foreseen  his  talents  and  genius. 

G>OYAN«i  Battista  Pbrgolbsb  was  bom  in  1704  at  Casoria, 
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A  tmall  town  a  few  miles  from  Naples,  and  was  sent  at  an  early  age 
to  tbe  consenratory  of  Ifnyoeri  di  Gem  ChrisiOy  of  which  Gbeco 
wa«  the  director*  He  received  hb  first  lessons  from  this  master,  and 
afterwards  became  a  pupil  of  Dubantb.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
distinguished  himsalfby  compositions  as  excellent  as  thej  were  pre- 
cocious. The  school  of  Naples  then  possessed  many  scholars  of 
distinction^  but  Pbboolesi  surpassed  them  all,  and  gave  promise 
of  talents  which  could  be  rardy  equalled.  On  quitting  the  conser- 
Tatory  he  totally  altered  his  style,  whicli  change  may  be  attributed 
to  his  study  of  the  compositions  of  Vinci  and  Hasse.  His  first 
attempt  at  composing  for  tbe  public  was  a  comic  opera  for  one  of  the 
Neapolitan  theatres.  No  man  is  a  pro|Aet  in  his  own  country,  saith 
one  of  the  ancient  proverbs,  which  unfortunately  applied  to  Pebqo« 
LEsi.  His  opera  fell,  although  it  bore  the  stamp  of  that  ancient 
purity  and  simplicity  whicb  are  the  distinct  characteristics  of  genius. 
The  Prince  of  Stigliano,  however,  judged  better  of  the  talents  of  our 
composer,  and  became  his  warm  protector.  He  procured  him  an 
engagement  for  four  years  at  the  Teatro  Nuovo.  Pbboolbsi  felt  the 
necessity  of  preserving  his  style,  and  of  endeavouring  to  divest  the 
public  of  those  prejudices  which  the  novel  simplicity  of  his  manner 
had  inspired.  He  made  no  change  in  it ;  a  man  of  genius  always 
continues  attached  to  the  principles  instilled  into  him  by  art  and 
nature ;  but  he  rendered  it  so  attractive  in  La  Serca  PadroMf  that 
its  first  performance  silenced  tbe  clamours  of  malignity  and  envy. 
It  was  received  with  transport  by  the  public,  as  well  as  by  the  most 
competent  and  best^informed  judges  of  the  art.  This  work  com« 
menced  the  reputation  of  its  author,  who  after  many  other  equally 
successful  productions,  and  particularly  that  of  the  grand  opera  of 
Ridmieroy  judged  it  right  to  repair  to  Rome,  in  order  to  extend 
his  reputation  and  to  increase  his  fortune* 

On  his  arrival  at  Rome,  in  1735,  he  set  Metastasio's  opera  of 
UOljfmpiade  for  the  theatre  of  Tordinone,  and  which  experienced 
the  same  unhappy  fate  as  his  first  work.  The  opera  of  Neroncy  set 
by  DcjNi,  a  pupil  of  Durante,  for  the  same  theatre,  was  the  piece 
preferred  by  the  Romans  to  that  of  Peegolesi,  whilst,  according  to 
the  avowal  of  Duni  himself— an  avowal  made  to  his  unfortunate 
countryman,  and  which  does  honour  to  them  both-^this  opera  was  far 
beneath  the  Olj/mpiaddf  so  remarkable  for  the  origbality  of  its  laove* 
roents,  and  the  novel  beauty  of  its  melodies  and  accompanimentf* 
vou  V.   MO.  xviii.  y 
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DuNi  went  to  the  hoiiseof  Pesoolesi,  and  in  endeavourini;  to  con- 
sole hhn  for  his  disgrace  by  the  dictates  of  truth  rather  than  by  thode 
of  iattery,  be  said  to  him,  amongst  other  things  remarkablefor  their 
frankness,  '^  the  Romans  have  refnsed  that  which  is  really  good,  (o 
accept  that  which  is  only  moderate;  this  is  not  the  first  piece  of 
public  injustice.  Produce  less  perfect  compositions,  and  yoa  wfll  be 
applauded/*  Pbbgolbsi  returned  to  Naples^  in  the  hope  that  the 
justice  of  his  fellow  citizens  woahl  remunerate  him  for  the  seyerity  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Rome ;  and  he  proposed  to  himself  to  attempt  the 
style  of  the  church,  to  which  his  profound  sensibility  was  better 
adapted.  He  therefore  suspended  his  theatrical  labours,  and  com- 
posed,  when  he  arrived  at  Naples,  the  celebrated  masses' Dtetifait^f 
LavAde,  These  compositions  affected  the  Public  in  the  most  lively 
manner,  and  their  complete  success  repaid  him  ft>r  the  injustice  he 
had  experienced.  The  health  of  htm  on  whom  his  fellow  citizens 
bad  bestowed  the  title  of  the  Raphael  of  Music  daily  declined.  His 
too  greftt  sensibility,  like  a  hidden  fire,  slowly  undermined  his  con- 
stitution; this  debility  was  increased  by  a  spitting  of  blood,  under 
which  he  laboured  for  four  years.  His  imprudent,  or  too  courageous 
friends,  engaged  him  a  house  at  Torre  del  Greco,  a  small  town  situ-' 
ated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Yesuvius,  where  it  was  generally  believed 
that  persons  suffering  under  his  disease  are  cither  instantly  cured ' 
or  die  immediately,  and  are  thus  spared  the  misery  of  lingering  on' 
the  bed  of  sickness.  There  perished  one  of  the  most  touching  and 
finest  of  Italhin  composers.  Like  the  swan,  before  expiring  he  pro- 
duced the  most  tender  and  pathetic  melodies.  He  appears  to  have 
accumulated  his  whole  strength,  and  summoned  his  whole  soul,  in 
order  to  render  his  compositions  both  profound  and  elevated,  grave 
and  sublime.  He  composed  the  beautiful  cantata  of  Orpkeusj  the 
celebrated  Siabai  Mater j  and  the  Salve  Reginay  which  he  appears  to 
have  offered  as  a  homage  to  his  religion,  his  country,  and  his  art. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1737  his  strength  was  entirety  ex* 
hftusted,  and  he  ceased  to  exist.  From  this  moment  all  the  theatres 
of  Italj,  as  if  in  celebration  of  his  funeral,  performed  no  operas  but' 
those  of  Peboolbst,  and  the  churches  none  but  his  motetts,  whilst 
during  his  life  they  would  make  no  use  of  bis  compositions — ^a  strange 
caprice  of  the  human  heart,  which  often  appears  to  delight  in  priring 
that  which  It  has  rejected,  or  rather  a  consoling  compensation  offered 
bj  posterity  to  great  men*    During  their  lives  they  are  persecuted  by 
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envy  and  malignity ;  but  when  Ihey  are  no  more,  these  persecutors 
are  silent,  and,  seated  on  the  tombs  of  their  victimsi  testier  their 
regret,  and  assist  in  confiding  their  works  to  the  voice  of  renown. 
Thp  Ol^ympiade  was  again  represented  at  Rome  with  the  utmost  mag- 
nifioence,  and  the  public  ei^erneaf  in  admiring  its  beauties  was  in 
proportion  to  their  former  indifference. 

No  composer  has  ever  surpassed  and  perhaps  none  ever  equalled 
the  expression  of  Pbrgolbsi.  He  is  accused  of  repetUbas,  a  con- 
tmcted  style,  and  of  having  at  tiroes  sacrificed  the  melody  to  the  effect 
of  the  accompaniments,  a  vicbus  method  undoubtedly,  and  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  Leo  and  thegreatest  masters.  The  Neapolitans, 
who  are  mt  gay  in  their  own  country  as  the  French  in  theirs,  reproach 
the  lastworibs  of  Pbrgolbsi  with  a  melancholy  and  sober  cast; 
but  can  they  forget  the  dreadful  state  of  this  unfortunate  artist  during 
the  latter  yean  of  his  life  ?  His  situation  had  undoubtedly  a  sensible 
influence  on  his  productions.  And  do  they  also  forget  that  mdan^f 
clfoly  is  the  stamp  which  generally  characterizes  the  works  of  genius  ? 
do  they  forget  that  ViaoiL  has  shed  this  touchii^  languor  of  the 
soul  even  over  his  Booolics ;  that  it  imprints  its  sombre  and  euUime 
coloare  on  almost  all  the  pages  of  the  poem  of  the  ioMnortal  Damtb, 
and  renders  still  mere  beaiitifttl  the  lieait*reBding  and  pathetic  ept* 
sode  of  Olimdus  and  SoPheoHia,  in  that  of  their  countryman 
Tasso  i  Yes,  it  is  to  melancholy  that  we  owe  the  most  celebrateil 
productions  of  the  art,  as  we  do  the  finest  fruits  of  nature  to  a  cloudy 
but  sultry  autumn. 

Egidius  Dv^i  was  bom  in  1700,  at  Matem,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  under  the  same  sky  and  almost  in  the  same  country  which 
gave  birth  to  Pjccini  and  Paisibllo,  and  which,  by  the  purity  of 
the  air,  the  beauty  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  bounty  of  tfaesun^  is  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  inspiration  of  all  the  arts,  and  particularly  of 
melody^  which  is  more  easily  and  more  strongly  fidt  under  a  warm 
«ky  ihan  in  a  gloomy  and  severe  climate.  Duni,  while  yet  a  child, 
was  Uke  fil  other  great  melodists,  a  musician ;  his  taste  for  the  art  was 
as  intense  as  it  was  precocious.  He  was  always  to  be  found  at  the 
village  church,  and  uniformly  attoative  to  the  chanting  of  the  priests, 
and  the  sounds  of  the  organ.  This  decided  tas^e  for  music  induced 
Jiis  pasents  to  send  him  to  the  ^conservatory  of  Naples,  for  they  were 
not  rich,  aad  the  musical  profession  was  in  such  consideration  as  to 
make  ihem  anxious  that  their  son  ehoukl  enter  it.     The  young  Dun  i 
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therefore  went  to  Naples,  conducted  by  his  fatheri  and  was  reoeited 
into  the  conservatory  directed  by  DuRAii te. 

This  great  master  attached  himseff  to  his  pupils :  he  served  as 
a  model  of  talent  as  well  as  an  example  of  virtue,  and  we  have 
already  remarked,  he  was  no  less  their  father  by  his  kindness  than 
their  master  by  his  learning  and  instruction.  The  docility  of  Ditni 
pleased  him :  he  carefully  cultivated  his  opening  talents  for  his  art : 
he  gave  him  the  best  studies,  and  wheil  they  were  completed,  con- 
cluded for  him  an  engagement  in  Rome,  to  which  city  Dvvi  repaired. 
He  was  there,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  article  on  Pbrgolbsi,  commis* 
sioned  to  compose  the  opera  of  Nerone,  which  had  the  gteatest  success, 
while  the  Ofympiadej  composed  by  his  countryman,  was  very  ill  re- 
ceived by  the  Romans.  His  modesty  and  disinterestedness  on  this 
occasion  has  also  been  recorded. 

Dim  I,  after  having  been  advantageously  and  honorably  appreciated 
in  several  of  the  great  Italian  theatres,  was  called  to  Paris.  He  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  in  a  country  of  which  be  knew  neither  the 
tastes  nor  the  music ;  but  he  was  formed  to  succeed  as  much  by  the 
sweetness  and  modesty  of  his  character,  as  by  his  talents.  He  com- 
posed several  comic  operas  for  his  debuts,  for  he  conceived  that  he 
ought  especially  to  devote  himself  to  this  style.  He  judged  not  with- 
out reason,  that  the  French  would  be  better  pleased  with  Italian 
music  when  applied  to  the  comic  than  to  the  great  opera.  He  suo- 
eeeded,  and  although  a  foreign  composer,  his  career  has  been  amongst 
the  most  fortunate.  We  cannot  give  a  better  eulogy  than  the  opinion 
of  the  authors  of  the  Dictionaire  Historique  des  MusieienS|  on  the 
style  of  this  composer. 

^  Varied  and  natural  music,  delicious  and  flowing  melody,  these 
are  the  qualities  which  will  always  maintain  tor  Duki  an  honorable 
place  amongst  those  who  have  obliged  the  French  to  appreciate  new 
pleasures  in  their  lyric  theatres.  When  reproached  with  not  being 
sufficiently  powerful,  be  replied,  /  desire  to  be  sung  far  a  length  of 
time.  Nevertheless  he  composed  airs  suited  to  the  situation  of  the 
scene  when  required.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  it  is  astonishing 
for  an  Italian  to  have  so  well  understood  and  observed  the  prosody 
of  the  French  language.^' 

We  shall  add  to  this  judicious  and  honorable  analysis  of  Duni^s 
talent,  that  no  one  better  understood  the  art  of  giving,  by  means  of 
sound,  the  truest  and  most  animated  pictures  of  rural  life,  and  the 
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most  delightful  aad  taried  loenes  of  village  maaners.  He  is  the 
Teniers,  Claode^  and  Lorraia  of  mosic :  he  has  the  oolooring  of  the 
one  and  the  design  of  the  other,  and  the  spirit  of  hissubjectsi  the 
grace  of  his  airs  and  accompaniments,  saffitientl y  testify  that  natnre 
had  bestowed  on  htm  the  gift  of  a  tidily  stored  pallet,  from  which 
he  chose  the  most  lively  as  well  as  the  most  agreeable  colours. 

The  first  of  Dumi*s  operas  was  Ijt  Peinire  amoureuxy  in  which  hci 
has  expressed  the  most  striking  and  comic  sitoatiotts.  MhasH  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  compositions  of  its  kind,  and  not  less  true  than  original. 
La  ClochtUe  surpasses  thcj  former  in  ease  and  trath  of  local  colouring. 
Xier  MciMiomuun  enriches  the  French  comic  opera,  and  ensures  the 
reputation  of  its  author.  Le$  SaBots^  Lei  Chtmewn^  and  La  SabqiUrt 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  point  of  musical  expression.  The 
latter  opera,  after  more  than  sixty  years*  of  existence,  is  stHl  performed 
in  theFrench  theatres,   Dum  died  in  1775,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age. 

Whilst  DuKi  reformed  the  French  comte  opera,  Gabtaiio  Lat- 
TiLLA,  born  at  Naples  about  1710,  distinguished  himtelf  by  his 
talents,  at  a  time  when  the  school  of  Naples  was  most  fertile  in  great 
masters.  A  friend  of  PaBOoi«nsi,  JBrom  their  tendesmt  rnfimcy ;  1|e 
did  honour  to  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  the  Ouphbus  of Ausonia, 
by  the  sincere  attachment  he  shewed  to  him  both  in  prosperity  and 
adversity,  and  he  softened  his  last  moments  by  the  most  tender  con* 
solation  and  the  most  lively  grief.  Latilla  was  moreover  the  ma« 
ternal  uncle  of  Piccihi,  and  these  titles  to  the  consideration  of 
the  friends  of  harmony,  did  not  fail  to  be  increased  by  mnltiplied 
proofs  of  real  talent  On  quitting  the  conservatory,  he  first  composed 
the  serious  opera  of  Omssc^,^  and  afterwards  Madmm  GoMy  a  comic 
opera,  thus  showing  himself  almost  simultaneously  equally  great  in 
both  styles*    He  set  the  second  opera  in  conjunction  with  Oa  lvppi, 

o  Dft.  BfTRHBT  here  differs  from  CotTvt  Orlovf.  He  savs  ^  TemUiocbf 
Us  first  dmma  of  the  serious  Und,  was  composed  far  the  ToriienCfqM,  thestre  in 
Rome,  1737,  for  which  thesti^  he  oontinned  to  compose  till  1740,  when  lih 
opera  of  Siroe  had  verygreat  success^  From  this  time  till  1768,  he  continiied 
writtngfer  Rome  and  Venice  with  nnbtenrnpted  success,    flu  invention  i 


perhaps  less  fertile  tban  tlmtof  manv  Neapolltsn  makers ;  but  in  the  arrange- 

lanuf 


of  his  parts,  in  correctness  and  knowledge  of  effects,  he  has  seldom  been 
exceeded*  In  1770  Latilla  was  an  assistant  to  Galcppi,  at  the  chorch  of 
St  Mark^  in  Venice,  and  seemed  in  great  indigence.  Since  that  time  I  have 
been  told  that  he  had  the  misfbrtmie  to  be  a  pairMy  and  was  thrown  Into 
prison  at  Venice,  for  speaking  too  laigdy  of  state  albhs,  and  when  enlarged, 
was  ordered  to  qait  the  city."— AmMy't  HMny  qfMuiky  voL  4,  p.  558. 
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aftenvudsknowA  voder  ibetUle^fBA^UHBU^i  attdibc  fint  maiier 
oftbeleiirBedMlioriorUittoHy.  We^hidl  tfay  notUii^orUiefinl 
of  llieaeiMrkBi  fcttt  tkit  it  tucoeflded)  aftd  Ud  the  lauodatfiiii  ef  tbe; 
Mpotetioii  of  iU  aulboTi  but  W0  mj  jadlgeof  4he  tuc^eu  of^Uie 
aeottid  Ami  the  idliaMeofrngoodmaog  oooipoterof  tteNei^lilaa 
school  vtth  «be  flioit  iuDOM  of  the  old  maslen  of  the  rivftl  ft^^ 

liATtiiSA^  satkfied  with  htmng  euoeeoded  in  both  ttgrJef)  did  aot 
chiuige  his  method  of  c^mffoMxm*  To  Madmnm^  Ckma  attooeeded 
Ztf  2«MMfei%  Md  to  OmM^  X'O/ji^^ 

and  to  Mm>pe^  Zm  GkBriUkra  totMna^  AAerwarde  ^dewtii^^  him* 
lelf  vaMdliiitelj  lo  theoMtifco|len^  Ibrtviliich  he  probabijr  felt  a  pre* 
diloetioBi  be  oompoeed  £11  CbMnedkiii  coMNedto)  Dm  Culmoime^ 
and  £e  JBmmmi  J%ftiofej  »  ialqegt  fvequentij  eoiplojped  bjr  other 
ceaniKMeia.  Tbege  ^V^mi|  performed  tm  the  difibiaiit  theatres  of 
lialji  weiie<ert0emed  UIm  thoee  ^4he  gieatest  iMstem.  it  en^eii  ap- 
peered  that  the  ^eolio  stjle  was  that  in  which  I^xtill4  was  met 
distiqgilislied.* 

Da.  BirmirB7t  iii  Us  Slate  of  M«iic  im  Itily^  <1770)  speafa  of 
LAVIU4A  asfeUowe:  ^*i  was  this  afkeoKWm  fiivoiiied  with  %  visit 
frooi  SrojioA  LATIIl^J^  aft  eaiiflent  composer  her^  -and  hud  a  long 
coaveiwtioii  with  him  itlalife  to  ibeeulgeotof  my  joerney.  I  £>uiid 
him  to  be  a  phua  sensible  man,  of  about  sixty  years  of  ag €^  who  had 
botb  read  and  thoc^t  much  of  the  music  of  the  oacientsi-  as  well  as 
thaitof  the  moderas,  to  which  he  has  contributed  a  considerable  share 
for  man^  yean  pastif  2  ndmired  hb  candour  in  advising  me  to  fo 
to  tbe  /mwr«fti&V  to  bear  the  girls  perfomi  there^  with  whom  he  eaid 
I  should  be  moch  pleased.  They  are  scholars  of  Sie vo  a  Oa  lvppIi 
who  is  Haetkto  4i  C&jfMa  4>f  this  coaservatorio.*' 

In  Naples  an  artist  succeeded  to  Latilla,  who  promised  to 
attain  tbe  same  eminence  in  the  comic  opera.  Latili»a  bad  riff  ailed 
the  fint  Yenetian  masters  in  Venice  Heslf ;  and  the  composer  (rff 
whom  we  shall  speak  did  not  fail  to  follow  in  his  stepsy  to  rival,  nay 
semetiases  to  enrpass  GaturFi  himself  who  was  the  Piccini  of 
Venice. 

*  Mast  of  theeooitc  operas  pertMinedin  Loadoa  with  such  saccciis,  in  the 
time  of  Pbetxci  and  Lasghx^  were  of  Latkxa's  coaipositioos. 

f  AiM»idiag  to  BAaBabiiA  his  chief  instnuneat  was  the  vioUn,  upon  whicb^ 
in  his  yoath|  hs  had  grmt  exscatien  :  fiH  mumaUrcd^gkiUmmo  di  vioUno. 
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Thi9iMst»ri»  Gvoaccbyno  Cocoaii  «adowd  witb  mgeuAiy 
andorigiMlilj,  emty  tkug  bmp^kbrin  hMitke  nnh  to  wbiek  Mtaso 
kad  dflrtincd  kfan.  la  a  wot^  big  compositioM  poiiitwd  the  spivM 
and  gaiety  of  Loaaofciir^ ;  bot  what  mmt  both  attiet  aad  aileaUi 
us,  that  notwithstanding  the  beautjr  of  hb  oompoiiiioiiay  aod  hia 
aadoobled  tateat,  his  seora  have  had  the  same  fiite  as  those  ef  his^ 
moddy  aad  w«  neither  knew  nor  aie  able  to  name  the  title  of  one  af 
bb operas;  this  Altai  neglect,  wbiehwe  have  regretted  more  lliaiy 
once,  has  deprived  the  iermerly  abondaat  archlvea  of  the  school  ef 
Naples  of  works  greatlj  to  be  r^reited.  Chanos  alone  appeais  to 
have  presided  at  the  cbeiee  of  the  works  there  oolleeled.  Tb# 
ineads  of  Poljbymnia  in  vain  seek  for  a  maltitode  of  prodaetlon^ 
which  at  tlie  tine  they'  appeared  were,  aceordh^  to  tradition,  le^ 
Ceived  as  master  pieces  itt  tui,^ 

*  Conat  Orhiff  has  act  been  safficicatly  kifimaed  in  Ua  netii^  of  thi&  mn^ 
poser.  The  French  historians  inform  us  that  Gocciii  was  bom  at  Padura,  ia 
1720,  was  master  of  the  IncurabUij  at  Veoice,  and  oiie  of  the  first  who,  by  his 
eon^c  humoar,  incoloated  a  taste  for  the  opera  Bvffa^  ia  Italy.  We  learn 
froaa  Da*  BvaNST,  that  in  1767^  when  Matth^  and  her  hqaband^TaoiiBrrrA, 
undertook  the  management  of  the  King's  Theatre,  they  engaged  SioNoa 
GioAccHiKo  CoccHi,  of  Naples,  as  composer  to  the  opera,  ft  1758 
XenoUoy  enthely  set  by  Coccni,  was  performed  ;  he  had  good  tatts  and 
knowledge  m  ceonterpoint,  and  in  ail  the  mechanical  parts  of  Uft  profession  ; 
but  his  inTention  was  Tery  inconsiderable,  and  eren  what  he  used  from  others 
became  languid  in  passing  through  his  hands.  In  1750  (Xro  RkomcMOj  a 
new  opera^by  Cooqbi,  was  perfbnaed  for  the  irst  fiaie*  This  is  the  best  ^ 
hb  prodnctioos  during  his  residence  in  England.  The  air,  Rendimo  iijigbo 
tnwy  is  full  of  spirit  and  passion,  and  one  of  the  first  capital  opera  drs,  without 
a  second  part  aod  Da  CtfHh  Mi  Tenmh  Mlm  Gloria  was  also  produced  by 
CoccHX  this  year.  In  1760  be  set  X<a  Ckmeaza  di  Unfa,  which  discovered 
no  new  resources  in  this  composer.  Ergmda^  new  set  by  Cocchi,  was  also 
brought  out,  whose  iuTentlon,  ne^er  rerf  fertile,  was  now  exhausted.  In 
1761  Tito  iVaafio,  a  new  opoa  by  Coccai,  waahfouglitout  witfalittle  success^ 
a  Grand SerenaiOy^nd  Ak$$andro neU  *lrubre  ;  1769,  Lenozze  di  Dorina,  and 
La  FamigUa  in  ScompiUa.  Cocchi  was  quite  exhausted  long  before  his 
comic  operas  were  produced.  Indeed  his  resources  in  the  serious  style  wero 
so  few,  that  he  harmy  produced  a  new  passage  after  tiie  first  year  of  his  arriral 
hi  England ;  but  in  attempting  to  clothe  comic  ideas  In  melody,  or  to  paint 
ridiculous  situations  by  the  efibcts  of  an  orchestra^  Ke  was  quite  contemptible. 
Without  humour,  gaiety,  or  creatire  powers  of  any  kio4,  bis  comic  opera  was 
the  most  melanchoTy  peiformance  I  ever  heard  in  an  Itaftan  Theatre.  When 
Cocchi  first  arrived  in  England,  he  brought  oyer  the  new  passages  that  were 
in  fatour  at  Rome  and  Naj^es,  to  which,  howeyer,  he  added  so  little  irom  his 
own  stoch  of  ideas,  that  by  frequent  repetition  the  public  was  soon  tired  of 
them ;  and  his  publications  in  this  Coontiy  are  now  a3  much  forgotten  as  if  he 
bad  liTcd  in  the  15th  century.  Indeed  all  the  animation  and  existence  they 
had  was  conferred  on  them  by  the  performance  of  Elisi  and  Mattei*    fie 
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Haweter  this  hnay  be^  Cocobi  baa  a  title  to  respect  in  tbc  ca- 
reer of  melody  ;  he  adorned  it  with  more  than  one  fine  work;  and 
tradition  presecviog  hb  name  from  oblivion^  has  at  least  informed  us 
that  he  was  a  worthy  sooceasor  of  Looeosciho,  and  one  of  the  most, 
brilliant  foreronners  of  Picoini. 

A  multitude  of  masters^  and  an  immense  number  of  itudents,  who 
gave  great  promise  of  future  excellence,  filled  the  temple  of  melody 
at  Naples*  Amongst  the  number  of  Neophytesi  none  shewed  a  better 
disposition  than  David  PebeZ|  born  at  Naples  in  1711,  of  Spanish 
cxtractipn,  when  studies  brought  forth  blossoms  which,  at  a  riper 
age,  changed  into  fine  fruit.  Perez  owed  his  musical  education  to 
Antonio  Gallo  and  Fbanoesco  Mancini.  His  progress  in  com- 
position was  rapid,  and  he  discovered  an  uncommon  genius.  On  leav 
ing  the  conservatory,  he  did  not  observe  the  usual  custom  of  travelling 
throughout  Italy,  but  repaired  to  Sicily,  where  he  filled  the  functions 
of  chapel  master,  in  the  cathedral  of  Palermo*  The  Sicilians  are  not 
less  sensible  to  melody  than  the  Italians;  perhaps  they  are  more  so. 
It  is  certain  that  their  ear,  their  tact,  and  their  musical  taste,  are  at 
much  practiced  as  those  of  the  Neapolitans ;  for  all  the  operas  com^^ 
posed  at  Naples  are  performed  in  their  theatres.  Perez  composed 
his  first  operas  fiir  the  theatre  at  Palermo,  from  1741  to  1748.  Thej 
were 'greatly  esteemed  by  the  Sicilians,  who  admired  his  learning 
no  less  than  the  spirit  and  fascination  of  bis  style.  While  in  Sicily 
thb  composer  obtained  great  reputation.  He  returned  to  Naples, 
and  soon  after  his  arrival  gave  his  opera  of  La  Clemenza  £  TUoy  at 
the  theatre  of  San  Carlos.  This  work  had  as  much  success  at  Naples 
as  hu  preceding  compositions  experienced  in  Sicily.  The  fel- 
low citizens  of  Pbrbz  acknowledged  in  his  style  that  of  the  great 
masters  of  their  school ;  his  reputatbn  increased.    He  was  invited  to 


remained  here  long  enough  to  sare  a  considerable  sum  of  money  by  teaching 
to  sbg.  He  set  an  opera  for  Rome,  called  Adekndey  as  early  as  1743; 
Bqfosetie^  1746;  and  Armtno^  1749;  1753,  U  Pazzo  GlariotOy  for  the 
theatre  of  S^Casriano,  in  Venice.  In  1702  hb  engagement  in  En^and  as  a 
composer  ceased.  In  1765  he  compiled  La  Clemenza  di  TlSTo,  a  serious  pas- 
ticdo;  and  in  1771  composed  Semtramide  Rkono$ciutay  and  thb  was  his 
Finak;  but  the  nation  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  better  music  to  listen 
to  it  with  pleasure.  About  1779  he  retired  to  Venice,  where  he  had  been 
master  of  a  consenratory  before  his  arriTal  in  England ;  and  there  he  still 
enjoys  the  fruits  of  hb  labours  in  ease  and  tranquillity. — BumeyU  Hiiiory  of 
Muticy  vol  4. /1. 478. 
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Rome  by  Ibe  manager  of  the  great  theatre,  where  he  immediately 
became  reiy  celebrated. 

His  first  wMk  was  the  opera  of  Setmramide  ;  that  of  Famace  soon 
foUowedi  and  the  Romans  confirmed,  by  their  plaudits,  the  appro- 
bation of  his  countrymen.  From  Rome  he  proceeded  to  the  other 
Italian  cities,  and  successirely  composed  Didone  abbandormaiaf 
Zenobioy  and  Alessandro  nelT  Indkf  which  sustained  a  comparison 
with  the  operas  of  the  best  masters  of  the  most  celebrated  schools  of 
Italy.  Whilst  most  of  the  Italian  oities  disputed  the  possession  of 
Pbebz,  Joseph^  King  of  Portugal,  layited  him,  in  1758,  to  Lisbon, 
as  his  chapel  master,  and  the  suffrages  of  the  Portuguese  were  added 
to  those  of  the  Italians  when  they  beard  DemofoantCf  the  opera  in 
which  the  author  first  discovered  to  them  his  talent  and  his  style. 
GixziEi^Lo  was  the  principal  soprano,  and  Ra  Af  the  tenor,  two  very 
celebrated  singers.  In  1755,  on  the  oocasion  of  the  Queen's  birth- 
day, Pre  EX  composed  a  march  in  the  man^e,  to  the  grandpas  of  a 
beautiful  horse.  On  this  occasion  the  Kiog  of  Portugal  assembled 
the  following  great  singers-^Eusi,  Mamzoi^i,  Cavfaeek<i<i,  Giz- 
ziMhhOy  YEEOtif  Basei,  Luciaki,  Raap,  Raima,  and  Gea- 
DAOEi*  The  compositions  of  Pbebz  had  therefore  every  advantage 
execution  could  bestow.  His  operas,  Demetrio  and  Solimmo^  en- 
joyed the  highest  repute  in  Portugal.  Pees7  was  stimulated  to  ex- 
ertion in  their  composition  by  their  alternate  performance  with  the. 
Vologeio  and  Ema  in  LaUno  of  Jomelli.  The  former  were 
esteemed  for  the  learned  construction  of  the  instrumental  partS"-4be 
latter  for  their  graceful  and  expressive  melody. 

The  compositions  ofPaEE^  bear  tlie  stamp  of  genius,  strength, 
and  science;  vigour  was  the  property  of  bis  style,  but  perhaps  they 
were  deficient  in  grace.  De.  Buevev  is,  however,  of  a  diffsreat 
opinion*  He  says  ^'  it  appears,  on  examining  his  scores,  that  this 
master  had  not,  lii^e  JohelXiI,  much  exercised  bis  pen  in  the  compo«> 
sition  of  fugues  or  learned  counterpoint  for  the  chujrch*  There  is, 
however,  an  original  graiof  and  oleganoe  in  all  his  productions.*' 

Paasf  died  in  the  service  of  Joseph,  aged  67,  afker  living 
twenty*seven  years  in  Portugal,  much  admired,  beloved,  and  re- 
spected* A  dirge  of  bis  own.  compositioQ  was  performed  at  his 
fEBoral  by  the  beat  musiciaas  in  Lisbon*  Like  Haeebl,  he  was 
blind  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  and  wben  labouring  under 
this  calamity,  and  confined  to  his  bed,  frequently  dictated,  without 
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an  iiis(rument|  compoBitions  in  parts.  He  sung  with  great  taste, 
particiilarlj  cantabile  and  pathetic  airs. 

The  progress  of  the  school  of  Naples  shews  that  not  only  all  the 
Italian  schools,  but  melody  itself  is  greatly  indebted  to  it.  In  fact, 
the  numerous  disciples,  excellent  masters,  and  the  first-rate  works, 
produced  by  it,  are  of  small  value,  in  comparison  with  its  method, 
rules,  precepts,  principles,  and  still  better  doctrines. 

The  composer  of  whom  we  shall  next  speak  is,  as  well  as  Albss. 
Scarlatti,  Vinci,  Leo,  and  Durante,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
links  in  that  yast  musical  chain  which,  beginning  at  Naples, 
extends  throughout  Italy  and  beyond  the  Alps  to  Germany,  contri- 
butes io  the  civilisation  of  the  North,  corrects,  purifies,  and  reforms 
French  music,  softens  the  roughness  of  that  of  England,  and  per- 
vades Spain  and  Portugal.  This  composer  is  Nicolo  Jomblli, 
born  at  A  versa,  near  Naples,  in  1714.* 

His  taste  for  music  manifested  itself  at  a  very  early  age,  ami  he 
first  studied  thb  art  at  Aversa,  under  the  canon  Muzzillo.  His 
parents  then  sent  him  to  a  conservatory  at  Naples,  to  complete  his 
musical  education  under  Fso.  But  it  was  from  Leo  that  he  learned, 
as  he  himself  expressed  it,  the  sublime  of  mtisic  About  the  year 
17S6  Leo  heard  a  cantata  of  Jomblli  performed  at  the  house  of  his 
pupil  SiONORA  Barbapiocola,  and, transported  with  pleasure,  he 
exclaimed — Signoray  non  passera  moUo^  e  quesio  giovane  sard  lo  stupore 
e  rammiraxione  di  tutio  L'Europa-f  Thi^  prediction  was  shortly 
realized. 

Jomblli  was  only  twenty-three  years  of  age  when  he  composed 
his  first  opera  UErrore  amoroso^  which  was  performed  in  the  new 
theatre  at  Naples.  Vinci  and  Leo  had  alone,  till  this  period, 
given  by  their  oompasitions  an  idea  of  such  melodious  music.  In 
1798  he  gave  Odiardoy  at  the  Fiorentini  in  Naples.  The  delight  and 
enthusiasm  excited  by  these  operas  were  unexampled.  He  was  en- 
gaged at  Rome  in  1740,  and  JV>melli  here  saw  his  growing  reputa* 
tion  increased  by  the  approbation  of  the  Romans.  He  composed 
Ridmero  and  AHkmeUe^  which  were  so  esteemed  by  the  public,  that 


*  ~C6unt  Orloff  and  the  Dictionnaire  Historique  des  Musiciens  agree  in 
the  naoie  of  the  birth-place  of  JoMBLLf ,  bat  Da.  Burnet  states  that  he  was 
bora  at  ATdiino,  a  town  aboot  25  miles  from  Naples. 

f  Signora,  in  a  short  time  this  young  man  will  be  the  wonder  and  admiration 
pf  all  Europe. 
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when  their  author  talked  of  quitting  Rome  to  proceed  to  the  other 
cities  of  Italy,  they  would  not  allow  him  to  depart,  and  it  was  witli 
difficulty  that  he  was  enabled  to  proceed  to  Bologna,  where  he 
arrived  in  1741,  and  gave  Exio.  ^omeliiI  was  desirous  of  posses- 
sing the  friendship  of  the  padre  Martini.'  A  short  time  after  his 
afrrival  in  this  city  he  visited  that  master,  without  making  himself 
known  to  him,  and  begged  to  be  admitted  amongst  the  number  of  his 
pupils.  MAaTiNi  gave  him  the  subject  of  a  fiigue,  and  seeing  that 
be  filled  it  up  excellently,  he  said  to  him  ^<  Who  are  you  ? — ^you  are 
joking  with  me;  it  is  I  who  must  learn  of  you/'  ^^  I  am  Jomelli  ; 
I  am  the  composer  who  is  to  write  the  opera  for  the  theatre  of  this 
city ;  I  implore  your  protection/'  The  contrapuntist  replied,  ^^  It 
is  very  fortunate  that  the  theatre  possesses  so  philosophical  a  musi- 
cian ;  but  I  compassionate  your  situation  in  the  midst  of  a  company 
of  such  ignorant  corrupters  of  music."  Jomblli  afterwards  avowed 
that  be  had  learned  much  from  this  iUustrioqs  master.  He  added 
that  if  the  Padre  Martini  w&s  deficient  in  genius,  art  bad  supplied 
him  with  that  which  was  denied  by  natare. 

JoMBLLi  remained  at  Bologna  till  1746,  when  he  returned  to 
Rome  and  composed  DiAate^  which  had  greater  success  than  Rid- 
mero*  The  Romans  declared  they  had  never  heard  more  beautiful 
airs,  accompaniments  better  adapted  to  the  words,  richer  or  purer 
harmony,  or  a  more  correct  and  elegant  style,  which  was  majestic 
without  inflation,  grand  without  inequality,  and  always  full  of  senti* 
ment  and  melody.  These  praises,  which  were  in  every  mouth,  and 
repeated  by  all  the  journals  of  the  day,  reached  Naples,  and  the 
countrymenof  JoMBLLi  signified  their  desire  that  he  should  return,  and 
allow  them  in  their  turn  the  pleasure  of  applauding  his  works.  He 
instantly  acceded  U^  their  request,  and  composed  his  opera  of  Eu* 
mency  which  had  prodigious  success. 

Venice  had  not  yet  seen  the  new  composer,  whose  fan^e  was 
spread  throughout  Italy,  and  Jomelli  felt  that  the  suffrage  of  the 
Venetians  was  necessary  to  fill  the  measure  of  his  reputation.  He 
therefore,  in  compliance  with  their  wishes,  proceeded  to  Venice, 
where  his  opera  of  Merope  caused  such  delight  th«t  the  Government 
appointed  him  roaster  of  the  cooanrvatory  for  girls.  Here  he  com- 
posed a  laadate  for  two  chpirv  o&eight  voices,  which  excited  the 
warmest  admiration. 

In  1748  JoicBLLi  returned  to  Ijfaple^  aud  gave  E^io.    Recalled  to 
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Rome  in  the  following  year,  he  conposed  JrUaetje^  some  hitermem, 
ancLthe  oratorio  of  La  Passhney  at  the  reqaest  of  his  patRHi,  Carr 
dinalYork. 

.  JoMBLLi  had  obtained  in  Italj  all  the  fainreh  she  could  bestoir. 
In  1749  he  repaired  to  Yietma,  %(^  display  his  genius  in  a  court  whoie 
Hbtastasio  was  the  poet.  Jomblli  imagined  that  if  be  had 
pleased  at  Naples,  whoae  school  abounded  in  great  mastien,  at  Rome 
where  taste  is  so  refined,  and  at  Venice  where  had  existed  the  great* 
est  abilities  which  can  honour  harmony,  he  should  succeed  in  obtain* 
ing  the  same  ad?antages  at  Vienna,  and  above  all  in  meriting  the ' 
friendship  erf*  Mbtastasio,  and  becoming  his  composer*  He  whs  not 
deceived— on  his  arrival  in  that  capital,  he  gave  AchUk  in  Sdro^ 
which  was  equally  well  received  by  the  court  and  the  city.  Prom 
this  moment  the  compact  of  tlie  most  sincere  and  lasting  friendship 
was  concluded  between  the  greatest  lyric  poet  and  the  grealest  mu- 
sician of  Italy.  Mbtastasio  felt  as  Jomblli  had  done,  that  ttie 
latter  was  the  composer  best  adapted  to  set  his  verses.  Jomblli  re« 
mained  nearly  two  years  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  which  was  rendered 
particularly  briUiant  by  the  presence  of  Maria  Theresa,  equally  ce- 
lebrated as  a  sovereign  and  for  her  love  of  the  arts.  He  had  the  honour 
to  accompany  her  on  the  harpsicjiordi  and  received  from  hara  mag» 
ni($cent  ring  and  her  portmit  set  with  brilliants. 

He  returned  to  Rome  on  the  Vacancy  of  the  place  of  chapel  masp* 
ter  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  from  the  year  17S0  until  1^759 
composed  services  for  that  church,  the  opera  of  j^e»M  in  1751, 
Taksiris  and  AtUHo  Regolo  in  1752.  In  1753  he  was  engaged  to 
furnish  several  courts  with  ten  operas,  amongst  which  are  distih* 
guished  Seminmiide^  Bqjaxdte^  V&fgesoy  and  DemeMo. 

The  reputation  and  glory  of  this  composer  extended  on  every  side; 
his  abilities  had  never  appeared  so  brilliant  as  on  his  third  stay  aft 
Rome.  He  was  again  engaged  in  Germany,  and  this  country  and 
Italy  appear  to  have  eraulously  disputed  his  compositions.  The 
Duke  of  Wiriemberg,  one  of  the  giestest  musical  coonoisseucs  of  his 
day,  was  anxious  to  possess  as  ohapel  master,  him  who  had  during 
two  years  enchanted  Austria.  He  was  not  deceived  in  the  hope  that 
JoHBLLi  would  both  embellish  aud  do  honour  to  his  court.  During 
the  fifteen  years  that  Jomblli  rosided  theie>  he  composed  his  finest 
operas.  We  have  yet  only  spoken  of  bis  dramatic  music.  Gifted 
with  a  brilliant  and  varied  imagination,  and  the  most  proibund  sen- 
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tiMltty,  be  cmM  tidt  Ml  lo  excel  equally  in  saored  tnosic*  tie  y^hs 
tiMttndty  excited  to  attempi  ihto  style  fai  Rome^  wheuft  H  ig  especially 
ctillivated  and  rewarded.  All  ike  pomp  of  religioB  i»  there  aMem* 
bled.  Ott  his  third  itMideaee  in  tbh  city,  he  compoiod  about  thirty 
wmkBy  and  atnongrtotbeifft  a  hymn' ibr the  feast  of  the  ApoftUesy  wkiek  ^ 
ie  stai  sung  erery  year  on  that  of  Sawt  PMer  and  St.  Faal;  aoA 
these  cotDposition^  in  which  tite  toudiing  ia  united  to  thetmblimei 
and  the  pathetic  tendemew  of  religion  to  its  imposing  majesty^  wem* 
the  essays  of  an  inexhaustible  mindi  Aat  now  for  the  first  tirn^ 
Mgnaliased  Hs  snpeviority  in  this  style. 

In  1768  JoMEiiLi  retarned  to  his  beloved  notlYe  coanlry,  after  m 
loi^  absencey  not  foreseeing  a  disgrace  which  was  destined  toeai«> 
bitter  the  rest  of  his  hitherto  happy  lifoi  and  which  he  bad  never  be« 
fote  ondergooe*  On  his  atrital  at  Napiesi  be  composed  Anniia  for 
the  theatre  of  San  Cbrlosy  which  was  eathosiaatacaUy  apphaded^  In 
1770  he  wrote  DenwfomU}  this  nnfortnoately  gave  less  ptessote) 
and  hoping  to  be  more  successful,  he  ga?e  in  1773  ^igenia^  which 
was  ill  sang  and  failed.  JoKSLLi  was  so  affected  by  this  rnkfatinms^ 
that  be  had  a  partly  tic  stroke.  Imnsediatrty  on  bis  nscorery  he  cook 
posed  a  beaotiliil  cantata  oft  tbe  birA  of  a  Plii^ce  of  Nsples.  Thfe 
was  soonfoHsPwed  by  his  last  and  greatest  work,  the  siMime  Miserere^ 
fov  two  voices;  for  whsdi  his  friend^  tbe  poet  MATTEiy  wroteltalian 
words,  and  which  is  snog  wherever  good  masic  is  known  and  coiiH 
valed. 

JdMXLLi  died  at  Naples,  Angast  38, 1774.  His  obsequies  wsm 
publicly  celebrated  by  all  tbe  nmsicians  of  Naples»  A  mass  for 
two  choirs,  expressly  composed  for  the  occasion  by  SaBBATint, 
was  performed*  Mattbi  thus  speaks  of  his  private  character  t 
^  JoMnx^u  was  my  friend ;  he  lived  two  years  in  my  beighbonihood, 
and  I  had  iireqocnt  opportonities  of  coaversing  with  bun,  and  of  ad* 
miring  his  captivating  maimers,  particolarly  his  madeity  in  speaking 
of  rival  artists,  whose  composiliOfls  hereadSy  pmised,  liiough  their 
autliors  were  not  equally  candid  in  speaking  of  hiBS«  Joniiiii  had 
acquired  considenble  knowledge  in  other  arts  besidea  music :  Ua 
poetry  was  foil  of  tsste^  and  these  is  a  fom  ode  of  bis  wntii^,  in  the 
oollertion  publisbed  at  Beme^  on  the  subject  ef  tbe  reoonciliation 
between  the  Fbpo  and  the  King  ef  PbitagaL 

Db«  Boewbt,  in  bis  State  of  Music  in  Italy,  gsies  the  following 
accoont  of  his  interview  with  JouBbLi  :«^ 
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«  This  momiog  I  fiist  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  conversing 
with  810NOR  JoMBLLii  who.  arrived  at  Naples  from  the  country  but 
the  night  before.  He  it  extremely  corpulent^  and  in  the  face  not 
unlike  what  I  remember  Handbl  to  have  beeni  yet  far  more  polite 
and  soft  in  bis  manner.  I  found  him  in  his  nighi-gownf  at  an  instru- 
ment, writing.  He  received  me  very  politely^  and  made  many 
apologies  for  not  having  called  on  me,  in  consequence  of  a  card  !• 
had  left  at  his  house;  but  apologies  were  indeed  unnecessary,  as  he 
was  but  just  come  to  town,  and  on  the  point  of  bringing  out  a  new 
opera,  that  must  have  occupied  both  his  time  and  thoughts  sufficiently. 
He  had  heard  of  me  from  Mb.  Hamiltojt*  I  gave  him  Padrb 
Martini's  letter,  and  after  we  had  read  it  we  went  to  business 
directly.  I  told  him  my  errand  to  Italy,  and  shewed  him  my  plan, 
for  I  knew  his  time  was  precious.  He  read  it  with  great  attention, 
and  conversed  very  openly  and  rationally;  aaii^  the  part  I  had 
undertaken  was  much  neglected  at  present  in  Italy;  that  the  conser- 
vatories of  which  I  told  him  I  wished  for  information  were  now  at  a 
low  ebb,  though  formerly  so  fruitful  in  great  men.  He  mentioned  to 
me  a  person  of  great  learning,  who  had  been  translating  the  P^lm»of 
David  into  excellent  Italian  verse,  in  the  course  of  which  work  he 
had  found  it  necessary  to  write  a  dissertation  on  the  music  of  the 
ancients,  which  he  had  communicated  to  him.  He  said  this  writer 
was  a. fine  and  subtle  critic,  had  difoed  in  several  points  fiom 
Padre  Martini,  had  been  in  correspondence  with  Mstastasio, 
and  had  received  a  long  letter  from  him  on  the  subject  of  lyric 
poetry  and  music,  all  which  he  thought  necessary  for  me  io  see. 
He  promised  to  procure  me  the  book,  and  to  make  me  acquainted 
with  the  author.  He  spoke  very  much  in  praise  of  Albssanoro 
Scarlatti,  as  to  his  church  music,  such  as  motets,  masses,  and 
oratorios,  promising  io  procure  me  information  concerning  the  con- 
servatorios,  and  whatever  else  was  to  my  service  and  in  his  power. 
He  took  down  ray  direction,  and  assured  me  that  the  instant  he  had 
got  his  opera  on  the  stage  he  should  be  entirely  at  ray  service.  Upon 
my  telling  him  that  my  time  for  remaining  at  Naples  was  very  short 
—that  I  should  even  then  have  been  on  the  road  on  my  way  home, 
but  for  his  opera,  which  I  wished  to  hear — that  besides  urgent  business 
in  England,  there  was  great  probability  of  a  war,  which  would  keep 
me  a  prisoner  on  the  Continent.  He  in  answer  to  that,  and  with 
great  appearance  of  sincerity,  said,  if  after  I  letirned  to  England 
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any  thing  of  importance  to  my  plan  occnrred^  be  would  not  f»il  of 
sending  it  to  me.  In  short,  I  went  away  in  high  good  humour  with 
this  truly  great  composer,  who  is  indisputably  one  of  the  first  of  his 
profession  now  alive." 

^^After  dinner,  I  went  to  the  theatre  of  St^Carlos,  to  hearJoHBLLi's 
new  opera  rehearsed.  There  were  only  two  acts  finished,  but  these 
pleased  me  much,  except  the  overture,  which  was  short,  and  rather 
disappointed  me,  as  I  expected  more  would  have  been  made  of  the 
first  movements ;  but  as  to  the  songs  and  accompanied  recitatives, 
there  was  merit  of  some  kind  or  other  in  them  all,  as  I  hardly  remem- 
ber one  that  was  so  indifiisrent  as  not  to  seize  the  attention.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  opera  was  Demqfixmie ;  the  names  of  the  singers  I  knew 
not  then,  except  Apbili,  the  first  man,  and  Bianchi,  the  first 
woman.  ApaiLi  has  rather  a  weak  and  uneven  voice,  but  is  con- 
stantly steady  as  to  intonation.  He  has  a  good  person,  mucfi  taste 
and  expression.  La  Biaitchi  has  a  sweet  and  elegant-toned  voice, 
always  perfectly  in  tune,  with  an  admirable  portamento;  I  never 
heard  any  one  sing  with  more  ease,  or  in  a  manner  so  totally  free 
from  afiectation*  The  rest  of  the  vocal  performers  were  all  above 
mediocrity :  a  tenor,  with  both  voice  and  judgment  sufficient  to 
engage  attention;  a  very  fine  contr*  alto;  a  young  man,  with  a 
soprano  voice,  whose  singing  was  full  of  feeling  and  expression ;  and 
a  second  woman,  whose  performance  was  far  from  despicable.    Such 

'  performers  as  these  were  necessary  for  the  music,  which  is  in  a  diffi- 
cult style — more  full  of  instrumental  efiects  than  vocal.  Sometimes 
it  may  be  thought  rather  laboured — but  it  i^  admirable  in  the  tout 
ensemble f  masterly  in  modulation,  and  in  melody  full  of  new  passages. 
JoMELLi  is  now  said  to  write  more  for  the  karned  few  than  for  the 

feeling  many.  This  was  the  first  rehearsal,  and  the  instruments  were 
rough  and  unsteady,  not  being  as  yet  certain  of  the  exact  time  or 

expression  of  the  movements." 


[to  bb  continued*] 
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TYPE  OF  THE  MUSICAL  SYSTEM. 
ConHmted  from  Page  64. 

Xf  a  string  of  an  inatrnment  onlj  vibrated  in  one  way,  and  in  ita 
whole  length  it  would  produce  bat  one  sonnd,  in  proportion  io  its 
degree  of  weight  or  its  degree  of  tension,  for  these  three  are  the 
things  that  render  a  sound  more  or  less  grave  or  more  or  less  acqte^ 
and  determine  the  tone  and  quality  of  the  sound.  But  a  string  does 
not  vibrate  in  its  length  alone— at  vibrates  in  all  the  parts  which  are 
the  aliquot  parts  of  its  lengthy  and  also  in  the  double  of  each  of 
these  lengths.  A  string  then  vibrates  in  its  two  halves  first  united, 
then  separated  in  its  two«thirds  at  once,  and  in  each  of  these  thirds 
separately ;  in  its  four-fifths  at  once,  and  united  by  two  and  two, 
and  in  each  fifth  separately ;  in  its  foar*fourths  at  once,  which  is  the 
whole  length,  then  taking  the  fourths  by  two*s,  and  in  these  four- 
fourths  separately. 

Supposing  that  the  string  chosen  for  an  example  is  the  lowest  sol 
of  the  piano  forte,  the  efiects  are  as  follows : — 

The  whole  string  giving  the  lowest  sd  of  the  finger  board,  each 
half  causes  to  be  heard  the  octave  above  this  sqI\  the  five-fifths  of 
the  string  vibrating  at  the  same  time,  and  forming  but  one  whole, 
give  in  semitones  the  major  third  above  the  soly  the  octave  of  the 
principal  sound*  Four  of  these  fifths  give  the  major  third  of  the 
fundamental — ^two  fifths  twice  give  the  nugor  third  above  sol^  the 
octave  of  the  principal,  and  consequently  5t,  si* 

The  three  thirds  sounding  together,  and  forming  but  one  sound, 
also  give  the  fundamental,  as  the  three  thirds  united  form  the  entire 
string. — Separated,  each  third  gives  a  r^,  a  perfect  fifth  to  the  octave 
above  the  fundamental  db,  re,  re,  re.  Each  fourth  sounding  sepa- 
rately gives  the  double  octave  of  its  fundamental  «o/,  sol^  soly  soL 
Each  fifth  gives  the  major  third  5t,  of  the  double  octaveit,  W,  W,  «t,  si. 
Each  sixth  of  the  whole  string  vibrating  separately  gives  a  re  a  per- 
fect fifth  to  the  double  octave  of  the  fundamental  sound  re,  re,  re,  re, 
re,  re.    Each  seventh  part  of  the  whole  string  gives  a  /i,  a  minor 
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ttyentb  to  the  double  octave  of  the  fandamental  soand,  conse* 
qaently  fa  seTen  times  in  the  whole  length  of  the  string.  Each 
eighth  part  of  the  length  of  the  string  gives  the  triple  octave  of  the 
principal  soand,  and  therefore  sol  eight  times.  Every  ninth  part  of 
the  string  gives  the  major  ninth  to  the  doable  octave  of  the  principal 
aoand,  and  conseqnentljr  la  nine  times.  Every  tenth  part  gives  a  si 
the  major  tenth  of  so/^  doable  octave  of  the  first  sol^  and  major  third 
(tfthe  triple  octave  of  the  fandamental  sol,  therefore  5t  ten  times. 
Every  eleventh  part  of  the  string  sounding  separately,  gives  do  the 
eleveoth  of  the  double  octave  of  the  first  solj  and  the  perfect  fourth 
oftfo/y  the  third  octave  of  its  fandamental  do  eleven  times.  Every 
twelfth  part  ^  the  whole  string  gives  re  the  perfect  twelfth  of  the 
double  octave  of  the  first  soly  and  perfect  fifth  of  50/,  the  triple  octave' 
of  the  principal.  Every  thirteenth  of  the  string  gives  mt  the  thir- 
teenth diatonic  interval  from  the  doable  octave  of  the  first  soly  other* 
wise  called  the  major  sixth  of  the  triple  octave  of  the  fondamental 
sound.  Each  fourteenth  of  the  string  gives  fa  the  fourteenth  dia- 
tonic interval  of  the  double  octave  of  the  principal  sound,  or  seventh 
of  the  triple  octave  of  the  first  soL 

This  is  the  real  and  only  Type  of  the  Musical  System  which,  ex- 
cepting unisons,  and  considered  according  to  the  harmony,  is  solf 
self  siy  rcy  $oly  «t,  9V,/a,  /a,  ut^  mi* 

Considered  simply  according  to  melody,  this  type  presents  the 
musical  system  in  the  order,  soly  loy  sty  ci/,  re,  miy  fa* 

From  this  fertile  source  I  shall  produce  all  the  great  principles 
which  are  unknown  or  ill  understood.  The  different  sounds  pro- 
duced  at  the  same  time  by  the  vibration  of  a  single  string,  divided 
in  Itself  into  a  great  number  of  other  smaller  striifgs,  cannot  be  all 
clearly  discerned  even  by  the  most  practised  ear — for  the  sounds  I 
have  noted  in  tlie  preceding  examples  are  only  the  smallest  number 
of  those  which  enter  into  the  fundamental  and  diatonic  genus. 

Few  musicians  distinguish  more  than  three  of  these  different  sounds, 
octaves  excepted  ;  I  easily  distinguish  fivd  of  them,  soly  siy  rcyfay  la  ; 
the  sixth  and  seventh  with  difficulty,  uty  mif  not  only  because  they 
are  more  feeble,  but  because  the  octaves,  of  the  first  sounds  mingling 
with  them,  smothers  them  in  some  degree,  or  at  least  are  beard  more 
readily. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  have  some  knowledge  of  hamiony  will 
doubtless  ask  why  I  have  chosen  ^he  note  so/  as  a  prindpat  siring  in 
VOL.  V.  no.  XVIII.  A  a 
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preference  to  do.  I  baye  so  done  for  a  very  strong  reason^  which  I 
shalt  proceed  to  explain ;  it  inclades  a  secret  drawn  fronk  nature, 
and  at  which  artists  will  be  at  least  surprised,  if  they  are  not  stag« 
gered  by  it. 

I  have  taken  soIjos  the  Jimdamental  and  gena^aiing  strings  beeiiuse 
it  is  not  the  ionic  as  has  been  always  believed  and  taught,  but  the 
DOMINANT  which  generates  all  the  notes  of  the  key.  The  doibinavt. 
engender  all  the  musical  system  ?  O  scandal !  O  noBsense  I  Gentle- 
men you  are  deceived,  it  is  neither  sacrilege  nor  iionsense,  but  a  simple 
and  true  interpretation  of  nature.  It  overturns  ybur  system,*  whidi 
is,  I  confess,  unlucky  for  you ;  but  what  are  your  principles  cMipared 
to  the  truth  they  have  so  long  extinguished  i  Condescend,  gentlemen, 
to  listen  to  me  with  kindness,  or  at  least  with  patience,  and  if  I  do  not 
give  you  a  reason  for  every  thing  by  my  principles,  if  I  do  not  re- 
solve all  the  questions  usually  eluded,  then  give  me  a  formal  contra- 
diction ;  you  owe  it  to  the  art,  and  I  myself  shall  be  grateful,  since 
it  is  not  to  my  own  ideas  that  I  hold  firm,  but  to  truth  and  the  desire 
of  rendering  it  useful.  Before  going  further,  allow  roe  to  examine 
your  principles,  for  if  I  succeed  in  rendering  them  doubtful  to  your* 
selves,  you  will  perhaps  be  less  disinclined  to  listen  to  mine. 

From  whence  do  you  derive  your  gamut?  From  the  Greeks  who 
possessed  it  before  Ptolemy  and  PrTHAGoaAS  had  found  its  pro- 
portions ;  but  since  the  celebrated  Rameau  discaceredihe  fundamental 
base — dreamed  not  discovered  the  fundamental  base,  and  this  I  will 
prove.  Since  Ramb  au  published  that  the  resonance  of  the  sonorous 
body  produces  the  perfect  major  chord,  he  has  made  known  that  our 
gamut  is  the  product  of  three  or  four  of  these  perfect  chords.  Do, 
mij  sol;  fa^  lay  do;  sol^  sj,  re;  for  the  gamut  of  the  Greeks,  which 
is  Hi  do  J  re,  miy  fa^  sol^  &i,  to  doj  re,  mi,  /a,  sol,  la^  tij  do,  which  is 
ours,  is  added  the  chord  re,  /a|,  la.  I  grant  that  by  this  means  yoa 
no  longer  live  by  borrowing,  but  that  on  the  contrary  you  have  the 
charity  to  lend  the  Greeks  your  fimdammtal  base^  which  is  very  gene- 
rous. But,  gentlemen,  have  you  coneidered  what  a  gamut  ought  to 
be  ?  The  gamut  is  in  do  major,  db,  re,  miyfay  soly  la,  siy  doy  that  is  to 
say,  the  series  of  eight  sounds  which  occupy  diatonicidly  the  interval 
from  atonic  to  its  octave  inclusively.  Very  well,  but  that  of  the 
Greeks  goes  only  to  the  sixth  note  of  your  gamut,  and  commences  on 
the  seventh  of  the  key.  Example-^ri,  <fo,  re,  ndy  fa,  soly  la.  Has 
the  gamut  then  vatied?  Yes,  we  have  perfected  it.  Got  o^Anezzo, 
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a  Benedictine,  put  it  almost  in  its  present  state.  He  added  a  note 
beloir  to«  Tims  to  the  garant  or  to  the  two  tetrachords,  si,  do,  re,  mi, 
fa,  sol,  lay  91  the  bottom  of  which  the  Greeks  had  added  a  la,  making 
la,  si,  dby  re*  nti,fa,  sol,  la.  Gut  added  a  sol,  making  sol,  la,  si,  do,  re, 
sniifa,  sol,  la,  and  this  sol  was  called  hypo^oslasnbanomenos,  or  note 
added  below  that  which  bad  alreadjr  been  added  below  the  others, 
kypo^^lnifying  nnder,proslanibatwm€nos,BtipernvLmerAxjor  acquired. 
But  finding  it  useless  to  psss  the  octaye,.we  have  limited  the  gamut 
to  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sdj  la,  si,  do,  because  after  the  seven  diatonic  sounds 
which  compose  the  first  series,  the  seven  following  diatonic  sounds, 
forming  the  second  series,  are  so  like  the  first,  that  they  are  frequently 
mistaken  for  them  by  those  whose  ears  are  but  little  practised,  or 
whose  attention  is  relaxed.  In  fsct,  the  difference  between  a  note  and 
its  octave  is  to  the  ear  like  that  between  a  and  a  to  the  eye.  This  is 
clear — ^yes,  but  what  is  hardly  so,  gentlemen,  is,  whether  you  have 
comprehended  the  Greeks  or  Guy  himself? 

This  is  the  only  argument  that  I  can  perceive  in  your  gamut — viz. 
that  in  order  to  include  all  the  notes  of  a  key,  it  is  necessary  to  go 
from  a  sound  to  its  octave,  which  is  the  repetition  of  that  sound,  or  is 
at  least  considered  as  such ;  and  that  this  series  may  be  elementary 
and  fundamental,  it  must  begin  by  the  tonic.  What  is  the  proof 
that  a  gamut  commences  by  the  tonic  ?  Is  it  in  that  of  the  Greeks, 
beginning  by  si,  which  according  to  you  is  the  seventh  note  of  the 
key  ?  Is  it  in  that  of  Guino,  beginning  with  so^  the  fifth  note  of 
the  key  of  do,  which  he  designated  by  the  third  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  called  Gamma,  and  figured  thus  r?  Have  you  ever  en* 
quired  why  the  two  tetrachords  which  composed  the  system  of  the 
Greeks  were  united,  tied,  or  conjoined  by  a  note  common  to  both  ? 
Example — si,  do,  re,  mi,  first  tetracbord ;  mi,fay  sol,  la,  second-  tetra^ 
chord,  which  eliptically,  and  for  the  sake  of  abridgement,  were 
written  si,do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la*  Have  yon  ever  asked  why  the  sys^ 
tern  of  the  Benedictine  of  Are^zo  b^un  by  sol  and  .went  to  la,  the 
ninth  note  above? — sol,  la, si, ut, re, 7ni, fa,  sol,  la.  Are  you  aware 
that  Rankau,  after  havingfoand  the  perfect  concord  in  nature,  and 
the  rules  for  the  fundamental  base  in  his  head,  repented  this  applica- 
tion of  these  rules,  and  that  his  repentance  is  in  the  Mcrcary  of  June^ 
1761?  Rameau  there  says,  (page  16S)  <^It  will  perhaps  excife 
•surprise  that  I  should  first,  in  my  Nouodks  reflexions,  have  founded 
the  mode  on  two  fifths,  when,  carrying  my  researches  still  further,  1 
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found  this  mode  only  on  a  single  fifth,  &c.  How  difficult  it  if 
(he  continues)  to  direrge  from  custom !  1  had  no  sooner  discoTered 
the  fundamental  base  than  I  thought  of  submitting  it  to  that  diatonic 
order  upon  which  all  musical  systems  are  already  founded.  Such  i» 
the  error  by  which  I  have  been  tormented  up  to  the  present  moment, 
as  if  this  were  the  only  natural  order,  as  if  consonances  were  not  of 
greater  importance  than  dissonances,  of  which  this  order  is  entirely 
composed  ?  But  there  is  always  time  for  correction."  He  further 
adds — "  What  has  it  not  cost  me  to  preserve  the  same  key  through  eight 
diatonics^  notwithstanding  the  fortunate  discovery  of  the  double  em* 
ploiy  and  in  order  at  least  to  preserve  the  sentiment  of  the  same  mode 
in  such  cases !  /  have  felt  but  too  sensH^fy  that  this  mode  is  there 
changed  to  another  !  Acknowledging  more  and  more  the  rights  of  the 
tetrachord  in  those  cadences  only  which  constitute  the  mode,  my  eyei 
are  at  length  opened." 

Well,  Gentlemen,  you  perceive  that  Rameau  himself  avows  that 
his  double  emploi  was  only  a  subtilty  employed  by  the  spirit  of  system. 
I  compare  it  to  the  sides  ofchrystaly  imagined  by  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers  to  explain  the  movement  of  the  stars,  of  whose  laws  they  were 
ignorant.  But  he  did  not  stop  there ;  he  goes  even  to  deny  the 
gamut,  and  he  appears  to  assert  that  the  tetrachord  is  the  only  series 
of  sounds  really  existing  in  a  single  kej/y  which  he  here  calls  mode» 
Is  he  right  or  is  he  wrong  ? 

Rameau  here  only  quits  one  error  to  plunge  into  another.  He 
had  overstepped  the  truth,  and  now  he  is  behind  it.  But  let  us  go  a 
little  further  back,  and  first  judge  Rameau  from  his  principles,  and 
afterwards  from  his  recantation. 

You  have  told  me  that  Rameau  and  all  his  school  gave,  as  gene- 
rators, to  the  Greek  gamut,  st,  uty  re,  miy  fa^  sol^  la,  the  three  perfect 
concords,  50/,  st,  re,  ti/,  ndj  soly  and  /n,  /a,  «/•  But  to  give  three 
principals,  three  generators,  to  this  gamut,  is  it  not  to  admit  three 
fathers  to  one  child  ?  The  modern  gamut,  which  allows  four,  is  stili 
more  absurd., 

The  gamut  is  either  simple  or  compound.  If  it  be  compound,  of 
what  is  it  composed  ?  Rambau  makes  it  appear  that  the  simple 
which  forms  the  compound  is  a  tetrachord.  In  this  case  there  would 
no  longer  be  only  seven  sounds  in  music^  but  only  four.  In  fact  it 
seems  that  the  ancients  entertained  this  opinion  for  some  time,  and  it 
would  be  still  tenable  in  a  system  of  music  entirely  separated  from 
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harmony.    Bat  in  a  syttein  of  mnsic  founded  on  bannony,  leven 
diflbrent  diatonic  sonnds  must  necessarily  be  admitted. 

2%e  sygiemwhkhiijbundedupon  hartnor^  isihai  vf  nature;  that  of 
ivhich  a  generating  string  is  the  type  or  model,  and  whick  is  percep- 
tible in  the  phenomena  of  the  octave  to  those  who  have  no  idea  of 
barmony,  nor  of  the  resonance  of  a  sonorons  body.  The  system  of 
melody  is  bat  a  part ;  so  that  at  th^  period  when  there  were  bot  foar 
diflferent  names,  or  foar  notes  to  designate  the  sounds,  there  were 
also  seren  soands  in  each  gamut,  mode,  or  key.  These  three  words 
are  absolntely  synonymous,  taken  in  the  sense  I  have  here  given. 
Nevertheless,  in  order  to  avoid  all  confusion,  I  shall  exfdain  their 
real  sense,  and  that  which  I  shall  in  future  attach  to  them.  With 
respect  to  those  octaves,  which  are  only  considered  as  the  repetition 
of  the  same  sounds,  the  gamut  ought  to  be  the  elementary  series  of 
all  the  sounds  which  have  place  in  a  single  key^  mode^otgema. 

A  key  is  the  totality  of  the  diflSrrent  soands  admissible  in  music, 
and  produced  by  a  single  generating  string,  comprising  the  octave 
of  these  sounds  below  as  well  as  above. 

The  genus  is  that  which  extends  or  circumscribes  the  number  of 
sounds  which  a  key  admits.  It  is  diatonic,  chromatic,  or  enharmonic. 

The  diatonic  >genua  is  circamacribed  within  seven  soands,  «o/,  si^ 
rr,/a,  /a,  db,  mt,  orio/, Zo,  si,  ifo,  re, ini,  fa^  when  the  noti)  do  is  the 
tonic    I  shall  speak  hereafter  of  the  other  genera. 

The  mode  does  not  decide  the  number  of  sounds,  but  the  respective 
distance  of  each  soand ;  these  distances  are  termed  intervals.  The 
mode  is  major  or  minor. 

The  major  mode  is  that  which  is  immedii^ly  derived  from  nature, 
and  is  so  called  because  three  of  its  intervals  are  greater  by  a  semi- 
tone than  in  the  minor  mode.  These  intervals  are  the  third,  sixth, 
and  seventh ;  that  is  to  say— -the  third,  sixth,  and  seventh  note  reckon- 
ing from  the  tonic.  But  the  seventh  varies ;  it  is  major  when  fol- 
lowed by  the  octave,  and  minor  when  followed  by  the  sixth. 

[Here  follows  a  simple  analysis  of  the  scale  of  C,  according  to 
received  rules^  which  it  is  unneoemary  to  repeat.] 

If  the  seven  sounds  represented  by  ifo,  re,  mi,^  so/,  &i,  ^  and 
their  infinitely  -varied  employment  only  produces  to  a  practised  ear 
lAe  mere  teruaiion  of  a  smgle  k^  or  ganuUf  it  cannot  be  that  this 
entire  gamut  is  produced  by  a  sinj^e  string,  parent  or  generator. 
For  where  there'  any  many  parents  who  produce,  there  are  many 
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genaatioM  pNidooed;  nod  wbeK  there  mn^wmny  gMerationi  pro^ 
daced,  there  is  m  uitjr  of  geoerfttioii^^ Witlii9«t  wUjr  ^f  fenenitioA 
tbereamoiuiity  ofeiictf  for  the  effept  ii  e^v*!  4o  tbe  Muse  «Mch 
pcadaoea  it.  Wlien  two  amses  act  iepar^M/t  thorn  ww  aeaMtril jr 
two  diffeveat  ^Ifeote  piodticid  by  these  two  /OMiesr  Acci^rdiiv  ^ 
this  migumeot  the  laodesm  fli^nutt  to  wbioh  Rahbav  gives  four 
generators,  would  «ot  be,  as  he  sajs,  to  tspo  diffmuit  koys  oolj*  bst 
in  four. 

Admitting  fimr  keys  in  <um  gMsat,  is  the  eene  m  admiltiiv  four 
gsomts  in  one;  it  is  therefore  abs«rd  to  frnxiaoe  one  gaouitfrom 
ibnr  genemton ;  it  b  equally  so  to  admit  two  hof  s  in  ooe^^or 
planlifj  onee  allowed,  there  is  no  mote  season  toim,  limit  lo  friso 
keys  than  to  a  greater  nnmbet. 

Gentiemeni  oaa  yon  inform  me  why  the  seven  Mim  of  the  Greek 
gamut  aie  aocording  to  yot  m  one  key,  while  the  fOTon  Mies  of  tk» 
modem  ganuit  are  in  two  diftient  keys  i  Doabtless  on  acooant  of 
the  diffiirentanraagemenls  of  the  notes,  fiat  if  the  diflsient  arraigei- 
meat  of  the  same  notes  varied  the  key,  there  ought  to  be  as  many 
difierent  keyeaad  modes  as  possihb  anangemeots* 

The  Gvseks  so  oonsidend  it,  and  it  was  pecfectly  rational,  beeause 
their  music  was  not  founds^  upon  hannooy ,  bat  on  mdody  only. 
This  is  a  great  distinction  not  hitherto  observed  by  oar  system* 
makers,  and  by  those  who  have  argoed  either  fi»r  or  against  these 
systems,  which  are  in  lact  oidy  more  or  less  bold  hypotheses* 

The  real  gamut  is  80L,  fa,  ij,  UT,  re,  m,  FA.  It  is  prodoced 
by  the  succession  of  the  first  sounds  of  the  masacal  system  aocording 
to  harmooy.  It  is  the  octavei  of  the  notes  solf  ti^  re,  foy  whtoh  pro« 
dace  it  in  ooocacrenoe  with  the  last  sounds  of  the  hansoaie  system 
hf  uif  miy  which  iotercahrte  between  these  octaves. 

The  natural  musical  system,  accordinf^  to  melody  or  the  mal 
gamut,  is  then,  soly  fa,  rf,  ttf,  re,  mi,  fitm  , 

Ist  •  Because  thu  gamut  is  that  of  oaturo,  and  naton  serves  as  proof 
to  herself. 

Sd.  Because  the  two  tetrachordswhich  compose  it  are  vegalar  and 
proportionate— so/,  fa,  m,  irf  :  t  uiy  Wymiyfa^. 

9d.  Because  these  two  legular  tetmcboids  ave  ewneeted  by  a 
note  common  to  bott-<-Hiad  this  note,  wfaioh  makes  a  erAofa  of  these 
two  parts  m  the  took  «l,  is  Uios  found  ia  the  centre  ^f  ike 
muriad  system  Uke  the  svn  in  the  middle  of  the  planetary  system-- 
ro/,  fa, «,  UT,  re,  m,fa. 
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4ib.  BflCftiu&tbo  doMMDi  s^  whkk  in  rank  mHie  MOMdimte 
of  tietysteniythiis  bMoneB  tho  iiiitiAl  or  fint  note* 

dtb.  Becanaeibefrarlha^ortlieheykthetUidilftMqpoffMoe^ 
vhick  in  ifl  mfa^  bbm  plaoed  attbe  ena  of  tha sygtott— SOL»  k^ 

6th.  Becftttse  the  leading  note  which  is  ri^  when  the  tonic  is  uiy 
forms  with  this  tonic  the  fint  semitone,  which  necessarily  renders  the 
second  semitone  mif  foy  equiyocal-^for  the  fa  being  an  inperfeot 
fifth  td  iiy  canasB  «f  to  be  the  leading  note— that  is  t#  say,  the  note 
which  makes  the  ear  feel  the  key  in  which  the  gamut  is,  and  in  fiu:t 
it  is  theya  natural  which  points  out  that  the  semitone  miy  fa^  is  not 
in  the  key  ofyb,  and  that  the  series  sol^  la^  si,  UT,  re,  miffoj  is  in 
UT,andffo<inSOL. 

7th.  Because,  according  to  this  mode,  there  are  not  three  whole 

tones*  in  succession— /a  ro/,  sol  la,  la  5f,  which  is  particularly  un« 

pleasant  to  the  ear.    This  is  the  tritone,  which  the  Greeks,  guided 

by  nature,  so  long  ayoided,  and  which  the  moderns  have  unpardon- 

ably  introduced  into  their  gamut.    In  teaching  the  common  gamut, 

the  first  lesson  in  music  is  therefore  begun  by  an  infraction  of  the 

real  rules  of  that  art ;  this  gamut,  which  bears  with  it  the  stamp  of 

reprobation,  is  only  the  real  system  reversed ;  the  second  tetrachord 

is  put  in  the  place  of  the  first,  and  the  first  in  the  place  of  the  second. 

I.  2. 

Soly  hy  sty  ui  : :  Uty  re,  miy  fOy 

Uty  re,  miy  fa  :  :  Soly  lay  sty  ut. 

8th.  In  short,  if  an  authority  were  needful  to  support  nature,  I 
should  say  that  this  gamut — soly  loy  sty  uty  re,  miy  fa — was  that  of 
Ptolbmt,  which  would  induce  roe  to  believe  that  anciently  the 
Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  the  resonance  of  a  sonorous  body. 

It  is  very  worthy  of  attention,  that  by  means  of  the  cliffs  the 
mnsical  system  is  found,  according  to  harmony,  by  a  note  placed  on 
the  first  line  of  each  cliff,  beginning  with  the  F  cliff  placed  upon 
the  first  line.  Proceeding  successively  from  this  cliff,  in  which  is 
written  all  the  lowest  sounds  to  the  6  cliff  placed  on  the  first  line,  the 
real  diatonic  system  is  to  be  found. 

To  admit  the  octave  into  the  gamut  is  an  error  consecrated  by 
custom.  This  is  to  recommence  the  system  in  the  half  proportions, 
and  to  stop  on  the  first  term ;  to  confound  mek>dy  with  harmony,  to 
enter  into  the  second  circle,  which  resembles,  but  is  not  like  the  first, 
because  it  is  one  degree  smaller. 
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genaatioM  pNidooed;  nod  wbeM  there  avi|  nftngr  get^rationi  pro^ 
daced,  there  is  op  nailgr  of  gfiief«tioa.~ Wiilmit  iHiitjr  ^  fenei^tion 
there  is  oowiity  of  effietf  for  the  eflbpt  b  e4««l4o  the  Muse  nMch 
pcadaoea  it.  When  two  OMiies  act  aepanttoljry  them  wm  MoMtriljr 
two  diffeMDt  ^Ifeoto  piodticid  bf  these  two  /onnes»  Accor^Ung  to 
this  ftfgttmeot  the  laodem  gsfmitf  to  which  Rahbav  gives  fonr 
generators,  woold  aot  bt,  as  he  says,  to  tspo  difftrsot  keys  only,  bat 
in  four. 

Admitting  fimr  keys  ia  one  giasot,  is  the  Maie  as  admiAtiiv  foar 
gamuts  in  one;  it  is  therefore  absard  to  {wodace  one  gaauitfrooi 
foar  geaeiatoii ;  it  is  equally  so  to  admit  two  hays  in  me^^or 
ploralify  onee  allowed,  there  is  no  more  veason  fiwa  limit  lo  tmo 
keys  than  to  a  greater  nnmber* 

Gfentleme&9  can  yoa  inform  me  why  the  sevan  nottm  af  the  Greek 
gamut  aie  aocordiag  to  y ot  in  one  key,  while  the  lOTea  nates  of  the 
modem  gamut  are  in  twadiffiuant  keys?  Doabtleas  on  account  of 
the  diflbiantanraagamenls  of  the  nates.  But  if  the  diflbteot  ariaage^ 
ment  of  the  same  notes  varied  the  key,  there  aught  to  he  as  many 
different  keys  aad  modn  as  possibls  anrangemeots. 

TheGvseksso  oansidend  it,  and  it  was  pccfectly  rational,  because 
their  music  was  not  founded  upaa  hannonyy  bat  on  mdody  only. 
This  is  a  great  distiaction  not  hitherto  observed  by  our  syste^ 
makers,  and  by  those  who  hava  argued  either  for  or  against  1 ' 
systems,  which  are  in  lact  only  more  or  less  bold  hypotheses. 

The  real  gamut  is  80L,  fa,  rf,  UT,  re,  m,  FA.    It  is  pr 
by  the  succession  of  the  first  sounds  of  the  musical  system  .-• 
to  harmony.    It  u  the  octavei  of  the  notes  solf  ti^  re,  /b,  ^ 
dace  it  ia  ooacacrenoe  with  the  last  sounds  af  tlie  harm 
hi  utj  mij  which  intercalate  bi-tvrceD  thc^sc  octarci,  ^^ 

Tbe  natural  musical  system,  accortlmg  to  mdor 
gamut}  is  then,  soi^  la^  si^  uij  re^  iffi,  ftu 

1  St.  Because  th is  gam  u t  is  Uta^  %  aad  ant  ki  * 

to  hereelf. 

propflftioiin*  !■ 

3d.  Bi'  ^ 

note  Civ  utft^ 

two  Uie   iQi^ 

masit  '-r  1       ^  ^ 

so/,  M( 


r 


articular  period 

graphy  of  those 

he  events  of  the 

1  its  progressions 

;»pearin  succession^ 

'o  scientific  memoirs 

iiseful  and  important 

^tler  of  peculiar  care 

ch  is  presented  to  our 

f  hose  who  are  solicitous  to 

-  mers,  but  those  whose  talents 

mtention  of  a  future  genera- 

•  ^excellences  and  defects  the 

iiiK  reason  we  endearonr  to  be 

in  order  to  fix  as  far  is  is  possible 

*.  the  changes  in  art,  together  with 

those  who  invent  or  introduce 

\cvcr,  is  not  always,  nor  indeed 

But  few  of  the  many  who  enjoy 

the  art  they  exeroise.    It  is  much 

>  voung  artists  fspecraiiy,  the  followers 

nf  sonse  great  pvodeeessor,  partieafairly 

KTe  it  may  be  averred  with  but  too 

idigenoas  oT  even  established  school  of 

of  principles  has  beea  ascertained  and 

:  r  tesselaiiony  coih posed  of  the  fashions 

it  ies,  is  substituted  for  one,  which  taking 

n<.k  feelings  our  oWil  manner  of  expressing 

t<  <  foundalioo^  might  justly  lay  claim,  not 

:  ii'ality^  but  to  be  proper  to  ourselves ;  in 

!  t  is  oilr  honest  belief,  that  British  artists 

'  rif  gtore  of  examples,  a«d  have  attained 
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Tb«  gamut  most  not  be  confounded  with  the  octave.  The  former 
preseryes  the  same  relative  proportions  on  whatever  note  it  begins, 
and  thisocoasibnstbe'employment  of  sharps  and  flats.  The  octave 
varies  seven  times  in  each  gamut,  according  to  the  starting  point. 

EXAMPLE. 

Octave  of  UT.  (Inut.)  VT^re^miffihsoljla^sisUt. 

Octave  of  RE.  (In  ut.)  UE,  mt,/a,  sol,  la^  sty  ui.  Re. 

Octave  of  MI.  (In  ut.)  MI,  fa^  sol,  la',  siy  uty  re^  Mi. 

Octave  of  FA.  (In  ut.)  FA,  sol,  la^  st,  ut^  re,  itii,  Fa. 

Octave  of  SOL.  (In  utO  SOL,  la^  W,  utf  re,  miyfa,  Soi«. 

Octave  of  LA.  (In  ut.)  LA,  si,  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol.  La. 

Octave  of  SI.  (In  ut,)  SI,  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  Si. 

From  these  different  means  of  going  through  the  octave,  the  Greeks 
formed  as  many  modes,  so  that  thej  had  seven  modes.  Of  these 
seven  modes  they  chiefly  employed  six  ;  and  as  they  put  the  domi« 
nant  sometimes  below  and  sometimes  above  the  tonic  of  these  six 
modes,  they  formed  twelve — six  authentic,  of  which  the  fifth  was 
above,  and  six  plagal,  of  which  the  fifth  was  below.  These  are  the 
famous  modes  admissible  in  a  system  of  music  simply  melodious, 
and  not  harmonious,  which  have  caused  so  much  argument  amongst 
men,  other  wise  very  learned  and  very  respectable. 

The  above  remarks  have  been  employed  in  the  developement  of  the 
following  Fundamental  Truths  : — 

First. — That  music  is  a  language — that  is  io  say,  a  means  of 
expressing  sensations,  ideas,  and  sentiments* 

Second. — That  this  language  is  natural  and  proper  to  all  coun- 
tries ;  that  it  was  in  all  times  and  among  all  people  what  it  now  is, 
but  not,  by  many  degrees,  all  that  it  now  b. 

T%ird. — That  the  Musical  System  is  independent  of  the  will  of 
man,  and  that  it  is  man  who,  by  his  organization,  is  subject  to  this 
system,  as  he  is  to  every  thing  which  gives  him  pain  or  pleasure. 

Fourth. — That  there  exists  in  nature  a  type  or  model  of  the  Mu- 
sical System,  in  accordance  with  the  ear ;  that  this  type,  hitherto  use- 
less to  the  art,  because  ill  understood,  will  serve  completely  to  inter- 
pret all  that  is  done  in  music  by  the  explanation  I  shall  give. 

Fifth. — That  the  real  gamut  is  that  given  by  this  type  of  music, 
which  proceeds  from  the  resonance,  simple  and  multiple,  of  the 
string  of  an  instrument,  or  of  any  sonorons  body. 

[to   be  GONTIRUBD.] 
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Wb  tev«  ftlmiys  held^  that  as  the  liistorj  of  any  particular  period 
dflke  tW#M  to  flioat  miiitPtelj  poortrayed  by  the  biography  of  those 
kadiiig  itidi«riduAli  irfaeee  agency  gave  birth  to  the  eventa  of  the 

tim^ M  tbe   obaracter  of  mnsncal  science  and  its  progressiona 

banttgfniirked>f  tbe  qualities  of  the  artists  who  appear  in  succession, 
that  portion  of  a«r  misoeUany  which  is  devoted  to  scientific  memoirs 
may  lierarflMr  bo  eMeeraed  oim  of  the  most  useful  and  important 
parts  of  onrworic.  Itbeeorties  therefore  a  matter  of  peculiar  care 
aiid  deK0R6y  to  select  from  the  variety  which  is  presented  to  our 
choice,  persons  who  may  tnterest  not  only  those  who  are  solicitous  to 
enquire  into  the  nverits  of  existing  performers,  but  those  whose  talents 
ore  of  a  kind  to  attract  the  enquiring  attention  of  a  future  genera- 
tion, who  may  hdpe  to  read  in  tlieif  excellences  and  defects  the 
chaiBCteristics  of  the  age*  It  is  for  this  reason  we  endeavour  to  be 
serapvlously  minute  in  our  details,  in  order  to  fix  as  far  as  is  possible 
with  sonle  approach  to  exactitude,  the  changes  in  art,  together  with 
the  names  and  aocompitshments  of  those  who  invent  or  introduce 
such  matations-  To  invent,  however,  is  not  always,  nor  indeed 
often  the  lot  of  the  shiger  or  player.  But  few  of  the  many  who  enjoy 
liigh  applause  add  to  or  change  the  art  they  exercise.  It  is  much 
more  usual  to  find  artists,  and  young  artists  especraity,  the  followers 
of  a  master,  or  the  imitiftoM  of  some  great  pvodeeessor,  particularly 
in  a  oooatry  like  England,  where  it  may  be  averred  with  but  too 
much  truth,  that  there  is  no  iridigenows  ok  even  established  school  of 
art— *wheie  no  consistent  code  of  principles  has  been  ascertained  and 
laid  down',  but  wherea  aooliey  teaaelaiiony  coihposed  of  the  fashions 
and  aaarteiMs  of  other  conntvies^  is  snhstituted  for  one,  which  taking 
oar  owa^hahitoof  thon^taad  feelings  our  oWn  manner  of  ex  pressing 
sentiriieiit  and  ptsabn  for  ila  fbundalioo,  might  justly  by  claim,  not 
only  to  aOaaelhing  Kke  ori^iaaiify,  but  to  be  proper  to  ourselves ;  in 
omt  Word,  to  be  noHonai.  Jl  is  oilr  honest  belief,  that  British  artists 
hate  now  amassed  a  suflteient  atore  of  examples,  aad  have  attained 
VOL.  v.wo.  XVIIl.  B  b 
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all  the  facilities  of  execution  necessary  to  settling  a  philosopbicat 
understanding  of  the  grounds  upon  which  art  must  proceed,  to  move 
the'  aflections  worthily — its  true  end.  To  this  grand  object,  our 
readers  roust  have  observed,  all  our  eiforts  are  directed ;  for  upon 
this  claim  we  principally  found  whatever  pretensions  we  may  he 
allowed  to  set  up,  to  the  notice  and  support  of  the  real  lovers  and 
promoters  of  science. 

In  selecting  Miss  Paton  for  the  subject  of  our  present  memoir, 
we  have,  then,  a  double  view— first  to  present  a  more  particular 
and  a  more  just  account  of  the  talents  of  this  young  lady  than  is  to 
be  gained  from  other  sources  ;  and  next,  to  shew  bow  the  extraor- 
dinary abilities  she  possesses  may  be  applied  to  the  highest  purposes. 
For  Miss  Paton  is  certainly  gifted  with  extraordinary  powers,  not 
only  as  relates  to  the  physical  organ,  but  with  an  enthusiasm,  an 
intellectual  vigour  of  no  common  kind.  She  has  not  yet  reached  her 
twenty-first  year,  yet  her  technical  attainments,  we  are  disposed  to 
think,  are  nearly  as  great  as  those  of  any  vocalist  in  this  country, 
with  the  slight  reservations  and  allowances  we  shall  make  as  we  pro- 
ceed. She  is  beautiful  in  her  person  and  features.  She  is  alK>ve  the 
middle  height,  slender,  and  delicately  formed;  her  dark  hair  and 
eyes  give  animation  and  contrast  to  a  clear  complexion,  and  sensibi- 
lity illuminates  every  change  of  sentiment  that  she  has  to  express, 
whether  it  sinks  into  softness  or  hounds  into  vivacity.  Let  no  one 
imagine  that  these  endowments  are  matters  of  indifference  in  a 
singer,  (particularly  a  dramatic  singer,)  or  can  be  separated  from 
the  effects  of  the  mere  voice.  How  much  of  Catalan  1*8  fascination 
is  derived  from  her  most  exquisite  indescribable  accompaniments 
of  face  and  gesture?  No  one  can  look  upon  Madamb  Ronzi  dr 
Bbgnis  without  the  instantaneous  perception  that  her  features  and 
even  her  slightest  movements  present  a  complete  index,  graduating 
and  determining  the  feeling  by  which  she  is  influenced  and  excited. 
On  the  contrary,  how  much  diminished  are  the  effects  of  our  most 
distinguished  vocalists  by  the  constraint  or  coldness  of  their  manner. 
In  this,  indeed,  our  singers  are  truly  national— their  reserve  accords 
with  English  notions  of  feminine  manners,  and  we  would  not,  for  any 
consideration,  trespass  upon  an  opinion  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
great  conservators  of  our  morals  and  our  happiness*  At  the  same 
tune  we  have  that  confidence  in  the  natural  temperament  of  our 
females,  both  constitutional  and  intellectual,  that  we  sted&stly 
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believe  they  might  indulge  the  display  of  their  sensibilities  in  art  to 
a  much  greater  extent  with  perfect  safety,  Mrs.  Siodons  furnislies 
one  great  exemplar.  Madame  Catalani  herself,  the  most  ardent  of 
haman  beings,  has  walked  her  matronly  and  majestic  course  unharmed 
amidst  the  admiration  of  Kings,  of  Princes,  and  the  whole  train  of 
accomplished  flatterers,*  and  has  afforded  a  pattern  of  as  great  excel- 
lence as  a  wife  and  mother,  as  in  her  professional  superiority. 

Miss  Paton*s  voice  is  sweet,  brilliant,  and  powerful,  yet  fine  as  it 
is,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  its  tones  will  be  mellowed  by  exercise 
and  by  age.  To  what  extent  the  volume  and  richness  may  be  ulti* 
mately  carried  by  these  improvers,  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  her  hereafter  enjoying  a  vast  augmentation 
of  both  these  attributes,  should  she  continue  in  the  profession*  Her 
compass  appears  now  io  extend  from  A  to  D  or  E,  or  about  eighteen 
or  nineteen  notes.  There  is,  however,  one  defect  which  it  ought  to  l>e 
lier  utmost  endeavour  to  correct  and  overcome.  The  first  and  capital 
particular  in  the  cultivation  of  the  voice  is  to  attain  uniformity  in  the 
production  of  all  its  sounds.  To  this  principle  sufficient  utiention 
has  not  been  paid  in  the  earliest  stages  of  Miss  Paton*s  instruction  ; 
for  whether  from  a  want  or  from  a  change  of  principle,  many  of  her 
middle  notes  are  brought  out  from  the  side  of  her  mouth,  which  giv<v 
a  whistling,  a  sibillating  effect  to  them,  that  deteriorates  much  of  the 
finest  portions  of  her  execution.  Not  only  her  tone  is  aiKscted  by 
this  change  of  position,  but  the  elocution  of  her  singing  and  indeed 
her  whole  manner  is  lowered  by  it.  In  a  division  the  «ar  is  sensibly 
struck  with  the  sudden  changes,  which  are  audible  both  on  arriving 
at  and  on  quitting  the  particHlar  parts  of  the  scale  where  she  makes 
this  inadmissible  change  in  the  form  of  her  mouth.  The  vocalisation 
is  injured,  for  in  running  a  passage  the  soufid  will  be  more  or  less 
open,  more  inclined  to  a,  o,  i,  or  e,  as  ilie  inclination  to  pass  the  tone 
through  the  side  of  the  mouth  becomes  greater  or  less.  This  indeed 
constitutes  the  defect  iu  her  technical  acquirements,  for  it  is  almost 
her  only  one.  Her  intonation  is  as  correct  as  the  generality  of  singers 
of  the  first  rank. 

*  It  is  said  that  la  a  certain  foreign  Court  the  Supreme  Head  seized  an 
opportunity  of  saying  the  tenderest  things,  and  of  insinuating  the  most  splendid 
offers  to  Madame  Catalani.  Returning  to  the  company,  she  with  uncom- 
mon  aeuteness  torned  the  tables  upon  him  by  relating  how  unmercifully  tlie 

had  raliud  her,  under  the  pretence  of  not  knowing  she  was  a  married 

woman— to  the  great  mortification  of  the  princely  libertine. 
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We  must  also  except  against  lier  shake,  which  is  too  elosr,  Im' 
rapid,  and  too  bard ;  the  trifling  accent  which  this  grace  will  bear 
is  wrongly  placed,  and  thus  it  becomes  a  mere  juek  of  no  value  in 
expressioRjto  whtcA  eTcry  species  of  ornament  ought  essentially  to  con** 
tribute.  It  should  hardly  seem  necessary  to  state  at  this  b<mr,  that 
the  time  and  manner  of  a  sliake  must  aid  or  must  detract  from  tiio 
eflect  of  the  note  upon  which  it  is  introduced.  But  we  lament  to 
observe  that  we  cannot  too  often  repeat  and  enforce  the  precept^-^ 
for  there  is  no  part  of  vocal  expression  that  hoA  been  more  nearly  lost 
even  within  our  time  than  tlie  shake.  Jt  is  almost  wholly  banished 
from  the  Italian  stages,  and  in  our  own  orchestra  its  finest  eflEects  are 
seldom  to  he  traced. 

When  we  consider  this  young  lady's  very  tender  age,  we  can  but 
express  our  surprise  at  tiie  elevation  to  which  she  has  carried  her 
facilily  of  execution.  Her  practice  must  liave  been  laborious  and 
incessant,  for  no  difficulties  appal  or  embarrass  her.  Nor  is  it  to  tlie  , 
execution  of  passages  as  they  are  written  that  she  coaliaes  heraelf. 
£ven  in  Rossiiri's  most  rapid  airs  she  changes  and  at  the  same  time 
multiplies  the  notes  in  a  way  that  few,  even  of  the  most  matured  vo* 
calistsy  venture  to  attempt.  We  beg  ii  to  be  understood  that  we  are 
not  now  speaking  of  the  judgment  of  such  aKerations,  we  are  merely 
stating  a  &ct  which  demonstrates  Miss  Paton's  execution,  and  in 
order  to  carry  our  illustration  to  its  proof  we  have  subjoined  a  few 
examples^  (see  the  plaic}^  which  will  convey  a  clear  idea  of  her  power 
and  its  exercise. 

It  is  in  the  adaptation  of  ornaments  that  the  common  and  con- 
fined acceptation  of  the  term,  science  is  said  to  be  manifested.  If 
by  science  we  xould  be  satisfied  toit  understand  no  more  than  a  com- 
pliance with  the  rules  of  harmony  in  framing  the  graces  she  appends, 
no  blame  could  attach,  for  so  loose  are  the  principles  in  this  respect, 
and  so  multifarious  the  licenses  allowed  to  singers,  that  they  may  be 
said,  in  the  language  of  the  Catholic  faith,  to  have  a  plenary  indul- 
gence from  all  sins  of  commission*  But  we  have  been  led  to  regard 
the  application  of  ornament  in  various  other  and  more  philosophical 
points  of  view.  We  consider  gracing  as  an  integml  part  of  science, 
which  has  its  grander  ordinances  in  the  judgment,  and  which  in 
the  consistency  of  its  offsets  with  the  character  of  the  song,  dis- 
plays as  much  of  intellectual  strength  as  any  other  portion  of  a 
singer's  performance.    We  shall  then  speak  ol  this,  which  has  been 


geneniHjr  duied  wuier  tiie  twa  tenns^  iConciEpmyv  tnd  Soibmcs, 
together  with  the  other  fiieulliestff  the  lOMid. 

Msts  PAtoii  k  now  enlering  upon  ihU  period  of  life  when  the 
ioiagination  k  perhiq^  nert  v^f>tx>os,  And  is  certainlj  inofit  ensU/ 
led  away  bj  the  gliller  th«t  ceffuacfttes  ronnd  tl^  daadiag  qaidifi- 
catJM  of  niiUmtted  oinaineoting.  It  is  jM>t  thereGcHre  a  siattar  of 
wonder  that  her  maimer  tbould  be  ejiubeiiiaiijr  florUU^  It  ii  ihe 
fault  of  bef  age^  and  in  flome  sort  of  her  atbtinneiit  f  for  who  could 
refrain  from  using  what  is  no  perfectly  at  eooiauiiid  and  9^11^ 
mUy  so  attractive  as  Ihe  emreise  of  this  power  7  But  we  aisiife 
her  it  IS  a  fault)  and  a  grievous  one  loo,  and  upon  its  correfstion 
will,  in  a  great  measnrei  d^md  her  rank  in  rsal  seieuee*  It  is  a 
vnlgar  error,  and  one  CFery  way  unworthy  of  her,  to  imagine  dial  an 
univeisally  florid  manner  is  indispensable  toworda  obtaining  the 
applauses  of  a  uiusical  audience.^  There  is  always  abundant  op- 
portunity for  a  singer  to  display  all  possible  varietios  of  style  and 
mauner  in  their  proper  places;  and  tliere  is  no  nmrk  of  bad  tsete 
so  strong  as  the  oAco  reprobated  desife  to  demonstrate  every  species 
of  ability  m  it  were  at  onee«t    Adaptation  in  this  sense  is  good  taste 


♦  We  must  however  confess^  though  it  is  with  great  regret,  that  the 

CevaiUng  ftshion  teoes  against  our  assumption.  At  the  grand  concert 
ely  gireo  at  the  Opera-house,  for  the  benefit  of  the  nascent  Eoyal  Aca- 
demy of  Music,  almost  the  only  encore  of  the  night  was  vouchsafed  to  the 
duet  **  SttlP  Aria,**  sung  by  Miss  Paton  and  Miss  M,  Tree.  This  sweet 
and  beautiful  melody  was  however  made  a  mere  grround  for  the  ladies  to 
embroider  upon ;  and  they  manifested  as  much  ii^enuity  and  as  much 
execution  as  possible,  though  at  the  expence  of  their  title  to  sound  taste. 
The  reward  was  an  encore.  Thus  then  it  should  seem  that  example  and 
eonqpetition  not  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  propagation  of  error.  What 
one  does  another  must  perform.  At  a  provincial  meetir^,  not  long  since, 
Madame  Camporese  sung  ^'  Ah  perdona^*  with  another  vocalist  who  is 
etlebrated  fer  her  facility.  Afler  the  rehearsal  Madame  C.  anticipated  to 
a  lady  with  whom  she  was  conversiBg,  that  the  way  n&  which  her  oompe- 
titor  ornamented  the  passages  would  most  probably  carry  off  all  the  ap- 

flause ;  but,  added  the  judicious  and  sensitive  Italian,  <^  so  it  must  be,  ror 
really  san  nst  nor  dare  not  insert  a  note  into  melody  so  beautiful.'*  The 
effect  was  however  reversed,  for  Mad.  Cauporesv  bore  off  the  palm,  and 
distinctly  received  the  pbiudits  of  the  audience  as  the  reward  of  ner  sound 
judgment  and  really  fine  taste.  We  quote  this  fkct,  to  encourage  younger 
sii^rs,  pardealarly  in  the  orchestra,  to  adhece  to  the  laws  of  fine 
expression* 

T  Upon  this  head  ws  need  only  call  to  remembrance  that  ao  opera  generally 
esntahis  songs  in  several  styles ;  and  if  the  singer  has  but  one,  as  in  a  concert, 
the  most  effective  shoald  be  chosen.    Bnt  a  nasMS  is  never  earaed  at  a  stroke. 
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^uid  sound  jadgment*  But  in  addition  to  the  aUaremento  of  consciotit 
power,  M188  Paton  has  hcaid,  admired,  liiteiied  to,  and  imitated 
Madamb  Gatalani.  She  has  even  done  more^-^she  has  imitated 
her  with  success.  There  is  a  slight  assimilation  in  person-«-there  is 
a  more  complete  approximation  in  manner  between  them. 

Mi«s  Vaton  has  warm  sensibility.  This  iff  displayed  in  the  vigour 
with  which  slie  embodies  the  conceptions  of  the  composer,  not  less 
•than  in  her  fancy  when  she  varies  them.  She  gives  impressive, 
passionate  recitative  with  dignity  or  tenderness  or  pathos,  as  these 
'emotions  ^mtry .  She  can  do  th  is^om  herself.  1 1  is  necessary  to  draw 
attention  particularly  to  these  her  faculties,  because  they  are  some* 
times  hidden  or  obscured  by  the  obvious  imitation  into  which  she 
has  been  betrayed  by  her  admiration  of  Catalani. 

Now  we  shall  venture  to  tell  Miss  Patok,  not  in  the  language  of 
flattery,  that  Miss  Paton  is  too  gifted  to  imitate  any  body  without 
injustice  to  herself.  For  besides  that  direct  imitation  implies  a  want 
of  original  perception  and  power  that  is  always  fatal  to  the  imita- 
tor, and  which  is  not  the  defect  of  this  young  lady^s  nature  or  ac- 
quirements, it  destroys  the  legitimate  effect  of  any  performance,  by 
absorbing  all  other  interests  in  the  comparison  with  the  original  which 
it  forces  upon  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  No  one  who  ever  heard  ^ata- 
lani — no  one  who  ever  saw  Catalani — would  probably  make  any 
other  remark  upon  Miss  Paton's  singing  one  of  Catalani*s  songs, 
than  *^  How  like  that  is  to  Catalani.**  All  observance  of  the  force, 
power,  style,  execution — ^all  would  be  sunk  in  the  resemblance ;  the 
beauty  of  the  voice,  the  splendour  of  the  talent,  the  labour  of  the  ac- 
quisition, the  ingenuity  of  the  application,  in  whatever  degree  they 
exist,  would  all  be  obliterated — the  approach  to  truth  and  nature 
would  ail  be  lost  in  the  similitude  to  Catalani.  Such  are  ever 
the  effects  of  direct  imitation.  We  repeat  Miss  Paton  has  powers 
to  raise  herself  vastly  above  such  an  estimate. 

But  if  it  resultsfrom  our  enquiry  ,which  tlio  indisputablygreattalents 
of  this  young  lady  has  induced  us  to  make  witli  even  more  than  our 
customary  scru pulosity,  that  M  issPato n*s  early  musical  education  has 
been  conducted  with  too  slight  a  regard  to  principles,  both  as  to  the 
formation  of  the  voice,  and  as  to  the  elements  of  style,  properly 
so  called,  we  will  venture  to  hazard  an  opinion,  that  with  the 
technical  facility  she  has  now  attained,  if  she  will  change  her  course 
of  study,  search  out  the  foundations  of  the  great  style,  and  build  her 
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own  conceptions  on  a  general  and  philoeopbical  undentanding  of  the 
source  and  means  and  end  of  art ;  if  she  will  trace  the  current  of  the 
affeptions,  and  endeavour  clearljr  to  apprehend  how  they  are  moved^ 
she  will  thus  form  a  style  of  her  own,  and  become  ono  of  the  greatest 
singers  that  has  added  to  the  esUmatbn  of  the  British  school.  We 
may  not  unprofitably  hint  that  the  notion  which  many  entertain, 
that  a  florid  manner  is  necessarily  the  true  dramatic  sityle,  is  un- 
founded and  unphilosophical.  Thestageisconyersantwithhighaffec* 
tions  as  well  as  the  church  and  orchestra,  though  neither  in  the  same 
way,  nor  in  the  same  degree.  But  (he  elements  of  the  great  style  are 
the  foundations  of  all  really  fine  singing ;  and  e?en  in  the  application 
and  execution  of  ornament,  which  we  allow  the  theatre  admits  more 
generally  than  the  church,  the  orchestra,  or  the  chamber,  it  is  easily 
to  be  discerned  whether  the  singer  proceeds  upon  those  true  princi* 
pies  which  the  great  style  alone  imparts.  Miss  Paton  now  stands 
upon  the  very  spot  where  she  is  free  to  choose  her  path,  and  may  either 
content  herself  with  the  vague  and  general  praise  she  has  already^ 
in  common  with  other  singers,  reached,  or  she  may  choose  a  nobler 
guide,  subdue  her  luxuriant  fancy,  and  yielding  her  whole  soul  to 
the  chastening  governance  of  a  sounder  judgment,  rise  to  that  majesty 
to  which  a  just  distribution  of  all  the  parts  that  constitute  fine  ex- 
pression alone  can  exalt  her.  To  this  end,  gifted  as  she  is  by  nature 
and  improved  by  cultivation,  it  is  chiefly  necessary,  that  having  ac- 
quainted herself  with  the  relation  of  the  means  to  the  end,  with  the 
nature  and  workin|f  of  the  affections  to  be  moved  and  the  manner  in 
which  art  operates  in  moving  them,  it  is  chiefly  necessary  fi>r  her, 
we  say,  to  forget  the  applications  which  others  have  made,  and  to 
consider  the  affinity  between  the  materials  the  composer,  affords  her, 
and  the  several  forms  into  which  these  materials  are  to  be  wrought^ 
and  the  power  she  possesses.  These  are  the  objects  for  her  selection, 
and  combination.  This  is  the  philosophy  of  art.  We  overrate  her 
powers  if  she  has  not  mind  enough  to  work  them  to  her  will. 
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p0r$rC0mptiM  mi  Tm^^m,  inetwd^g  tki  tthok  &f  ihff  (jfreg&tkM. 
ByinMf&T  e^oery  Prindpat  Fn«x»ltkrougkmt  ike  Yedt^  eampofedf 
$dtMdj  Mi  artMget  (wUh  h  sepanOe  aceampanimM)  f9f  ike  Or^ 
gtMj  bjf  Vittemi  ifMOtd^-^Boohi  1^  %  S,  dnd  4.    Lotiddii.    Jot 

TiMrfiiMi  ortl^  Roman  C^thdlies  h  pttrttctilartyditfnf^iBbed  by 
ittf  AdheMiice  tadcM^triiM  huHled  d6im  td  ihtm  <as  ihtf  Mieve)  by 
U  MMhi  of trntatyittg  tinditioft  ftt^rti  tbe  eatfi«st  Hittei  of  GIrftftt'ratiity. 
Tb^  ere«d  tfr  tcffigiotrt  belief,  aceording  to  tbeir  own  divined  and 
aoOdiitleff^  ^htnA  confined  io  the  Befiptnreft,  bn<  it  h  tbnt  whidfar 
«nr  fcrionr  (Mgbt,  auti  his  tfpMtkat  deliteredy  befotelbe  «ici^d  booki 
df  the  New  Teaeamiiirf  had  My  existenoe.*^*  P^rhat»  it  was,  nt  hittrt, 
adeniie  to  difd  Ihii  Mtformtty  inetery  tiling  that  coneems  the  txet" 
<$i»e#of  religion  tbaf  ha» indueedf <be  PAnrgtB  MAatiKt  to  assign  ntft 
only  tHe  praetiee  btt(  hr  a  good  degne  the  fornr  of  fbe  eccIdiaKtical 
iMitOem  or  cbatmt  (o  the  feign  of  King  David.  That  emdite  mu- 
sical  sehdlan-,  In  bis  Stotia  Sella  Muska^  tntces  out  the  source  and  cuN 
MM  cf  tbitf  univsrsaf  cdstom;  «nd  it  mtry  satre  the  cnrions  some 
tronHkf,  nnd  tfkftS  to  the  general  reader  some  inforttfation  if  we  en- 
dawemr  U>  cdHeet  (ftom  tbat  bls6dtlan  and  fh>m  other  writers)  some 
Mcdttttiof  fhttcelebratfon  of  Dhi»e  Worship  whteh  obtained  so 
w4de  a  dMRkiimi* 

<<  In  the  reign  <yf  King  David/'  tAjt  the  Learned  Fatber,  <^  Ifnsic 
bad  tf  r^bir  evtaMisbtnent  hi  the  worship  of  the  sanctnary.  The 
mM,W6  of  fheir  songs  fa  ntrkndwn,  bnt  ft  Is  credible  tbat  they  fega« 
bited  fbe  tarlont  tones  or  modes  \n  aid  of  the  various  affections, 
tmeklifg  the  path  which  was  afterwards  th>dden  by  the  restorers  of 
the  eccleskurtieal  song,  whd  made  the  intervals  serve  as  fundamentals 
in  the  change  of  the  tones,  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  (be  pure 
diatonic  scale  was  in  use  in  the  temple  as  the  most  natural,  the  most 
easy,  and  the  most  worthy  of  the  majesty  of  so  venerable  a  place. 
The  Hebrew  instruments  were  not  adapted  to  follow  the  variations 

*"  ThefaUk  of  dahoMa  confirmed  by  Scripture^  btf  the  Rmf.  Josefb 
SMMMirGTONf  and  John  Kirk.    Lcmdon,  1813. 
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of  the  cbioraatic  and  enharmonic  intervals.  It  also  appears  reason- 
able that  some  ofthe  chants  (Cantilene)  there  practised  are  the  same, 
or  differ  but  little  from  those  still  sunf^  in  the  ecclesiastical  canto 
fermo.  The  Hebrew  music  ofthe  psalmody,  from  the  time  of  David, 
appears  to  have  been  transmitted  from  father  to  son  until  the  middle 
of  the  first  century  ofthe  church.  The  Apostles,  who  were  accustomed 
to  frequent  the  temple,  it  is  most  probable  used  the  chant  in  which  the 
people  replied  to  the  Levites,  and  as  the  heads  of  the  Hebrew  faith 
were  so  bigotted  to  the  preservation  of  their  religious  forms,  these 
psalms  were  doubtless  the  same  as  those  of  David.  St.  Augustin 
thus  writes  of  the  chant — ^  We  have  received  its  instruction,  ex« 
ample,  and  precepts,  from  the  same  source,  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles. 
From  various  parts  of  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  and  the  fathers,  it 
appears  that  unisonous  song  was  in  use  thronghout  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  century,  and  that  it 
was  introduced  and  ordained  by  the  Apostles.'  In  the  sixth  cen* 
tury  St.  Benedict  expressly  ordains,  that  <  the  psalms  ought  to  be 
sung  in  the  same  tone  of  voice,  and  those  only  should  sing  the  canto 
of  the  psalms  to  whose  voices  those  of  the  monks  and  young  men 
could  easily  be  united.*  From  these  premises  it  should  seem  that 
the  chants  (Canti  or  Cantilene)  now  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  were  introduced  by  the  Apostles,  and  came  originally  from 
David  ;  and  the  chant  of  the  psalmody,  called  by  the  fathers  ofthe 
first  century  unisonous  or  consonant,  was  the  same  called  by  us 
Canto  Fermo  or  Gregorian.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  they  were 
immutable.  In  all  human  things  there  are  essentials,  without  which 
they  could  not  exist,  and  accidentals  which  do  not  endanger  their 
existence :  thus  in  a  Chant  or  Cantilena,  or  Musical  Air,  there  can 
be  nothing  else  than  a  succession  of  notes  varied  in  their  nature  and 
value — but  in  this  variety  they  preserve  their  essential  parts,  and 
whatever  thus  diversifies  them  is  accidental.  In  a  series  of  a  deter- 
minate succession  of  notes  it  is  necessary  to  pay  some  attention  to 
those  phrases  or  particles  commonly  called  Passi  Musical!,  in  the 
combination  of  which  consisted  the  idea  or  subject  of  the  Cantilena. 
In  each  intonation  or  Cantilena  of  the  psalms,  there  were  three  passi 
musicali,  or  phrases  of  notes,  one  of  which  regulated  the  first  syllables 
ofthe  verse,  and  was  called  principio  d*intonazione — the  other,  the 
last  syllables  of  the  half  of  the  first  verse  termed  cadenza  media— the 
third,  the  last  syllables  of  the  end  ofthe  same  verse  called  cadenza 
VOL.  V.  no.  xviii.  c  c 
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finale.  Tlieso  <hree  divisions  were  anciently  distinguished  as  "sic 
ificipit,  sic  mci!intur,  sic  finifur."  There  was  ftlso  in  every  intona- 
tioti  anot'^  which  we  callprincipa  or  caratteristica,  which  regulaled 
all  the  other  syllables  which  preceded  the  cadenza  media  and  finale ; 
and  on  the  multiplication  of  syllables  this  note  alone  was  repeated 
and  no  other — it  is  therefore  this  which  characterizes  the  Cantilena 
or  tone.  This  form  was  so  cautiously  observed  that  if  any  attempted 
to  alter  it  they  were  anathematised.^' 

St.  Gregory  the  Great,  the  first  Pope  of  that  name,  was  the  grand 
corrector  and  improver  of  the  chant  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth 
centtiry.     He  is  said,  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  to  have  improved 
opon  the  institutions  of  Saint  Ambrose,  but  what  these  were  is  unde- 
cided.     All  the  ecclesinstical  writers  speak  of  the  Ambrosian  chant, 
but  there  are  no  vestiges  remaining  sufficient  to  ascertain  its  peculiar 
character.     St.  Ambrose,  according  to  St.  Augustin,  introduced  into 
the  Western  Churches  the  method  of  chanting  the  psalms  as  practiced 
in  the  East  about  the  year  600.     Those  who  have  written  on  the 
subject  agree  that  St.  Ambrose  only  used  the  four  authentic  modes, 
and  that  the  four  plagal  were  afterwards  addi^d  by  St.  Gregory.     It 
is  certain  that  the  music  of  the  church  service  was  very  irregular 
until  the  time  of  St.  Gregory,  and  that  he  restored  the  ecclesiastical 
chants  to  a  better  form.     His  anti phony  regulated  the  various  ser- 
vices ;  he  established  three  formulae  of  melody  for  Sundays,  feasts, 
and  days  of  solemnity.    This  distribution  was  preserved  inviolate, 
and  observed  throughout  the  churcb.^-While  the  Padre  Martini 
asserts,  that  Gregory  was  the  improver  and  corrector  of  the  Grego- 
rian chant — Hawkins  says  that  ^Mhe  encreasing  the  number  of 
church  tones  from  four  to  eight,  and  the  institution  of  what  has  been 
ever  since  called  after  him  the  Gregorian  chant  or  plain  song,  is  the 
improvement  for  which  of  all  others  this  pontiflf  is  most  celebrated. 
Martini  also  says  that  St.  Gregory  rendered  the  Cantilena  less 
difficult  by  changing  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  which  had 
been  previously  used  as  cyphers  or  notes,  for  the  Roman  letters ;  but 
Hawkins  affirms  that  the  Greek  letters  had  been  rejected  before  his 
time,  and  that  he  only  reduced  the  number  to  seven — A,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  F,  G.     To  distinguish  the  second  septenary  from  the  first,  small 
letters  were  used  instead  of  capitals,  and  thnt  on  extending  the  sys* 
tem  the  letters  were  doubled*    Four  lines  only  were  used  in  the 
notation  of  chants,  with  the  base  and  tenor  cliffs,  which  are  move- 
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aoie ;  and  two  kinds  of  notes,  the  square  for  long  syllables  and  the 
lozenge  for  short.  The  Italians  allowed  no  such  distinction,  every 
note  being  of  the  same  duration.  The  only  accidental  allowed  in 
the  plain  chant  was  a  flat  on  the  note  B,  which  when  removed  was 
done  by  a  natural ;  no  sharp  occurs  in  chants  of  *great  antiquity. 
The  natural  scale  of  A  was  that  employed,  varied  occasionally  by  B 
flat.  . 

NiVERs  in  his  Dissertation  sur  le  Chant  Gregorien  determines  the 
characters  employed  in  its  notation  to  be  twelve;  viz.  the  four  lines, 
the  tenor  or  C.  cliff  placed  either  on  the  Ist,  2(1,  or  3(1  line,  but  never 
or  rarely  on  the  4th.  The  F  or  base  cliff' generally  placed  on  the  Sd 
line,  rarely  on  the  first.  The  two  notes  the  longer  black  square  and 
the  breve,  a  black  lozenge,  the  bars  and  half  bar  to  denote  the  place 
where  all  the  choir  make  a  short  pause  and  take  breath.  The  guidon 
(in  modern  language  the  direct)  to  mark  the  situation  of  the  following 
note  on  the  next  line.  The  bemol  or  flat — the  point  equivalent  to  the 
modern  dot.  The  bond  or  joining,  corresponding  with  the  slur,  and 
the  diesis.  He  next  describes  the  tones  in  their  order.  But  the 
Gr^orian  chant  became  corrupt  soon  after  its  institntion. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Britons  became  christians  and  singers  at  the 
same  period.  Bbde  relates  their  conversion  to  have  arisen  from  the 
following  circumstance.  Some  boys  were  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
market  at  Rome,  were  seen  by  Gregory,  wbo  on  being  told  they 
were  Pagans,  and  from  the  Island  of  Britain,  expressed  his  sorrow  ^ 
for  their  x;ondition,  entreated  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  send  mission- 
aries into  Britain.  Augustine  the  Monk  and  others  were  dispatched 
with  singers,  who  instructed  the  barbarians  in  the  western  countries ; 
but  at  the  death  of  these  men,  the  music  of  the  church  became  very 
corrupt,  and  continued  so  until  the  time  of  Pope  Yitalianus  the  First, 
who  sent.  John,  a  famous  Roman  singer,  and  Theodore,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  correct  the  abuses  which  had  occurred. 

The  Roman  office  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  France 
on  the  accession  of  Pepin,  about  the  year  700,  by  Pope  Stepheii  the 
Second,  who  consecrated  the  king,  and  brought  with  him  chaplains 
and  singers  to  instruct  the  choir  of  St.  Denys,  and  afterwards  the 
other  churches  of  the  kingdom.  During  the  Reign  of  Charlemagne 
the  Gregorian  chant  was  so  degraded  from  its  original  form,  that  he 

♦  The  notes  were  inserted  subsequently  to  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory. 

c  c  2 
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applied  to  Pope  Adrian,  who  sent  him  twelve  excellent  singers  to 
reform  and  regulate  the  service.  They,  however,  jealous  of  the 
honour  of  Italy,  determined  to  increase  the  disorders  they  were  etn» 
ployed  to  amend ;  and  being  dispersed  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, every  roan  taught  a  different  chant.  This  fraud  was  discovered 
bythe  Emperor,  who  had  heard  the  chant  in  its  original  purity 
during  the  life  of  his  father,  and  complaining  to  the  Pope  of  the  peo- 
ple he  had  sent,  they  were  recalled  and  punished,  and  two  singers 
were  again  sent  to  France,  who  restored  the  original  Gregorian  chant ; 
but  in  tho  reign  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire  it  was  again  so  corrupt  that 
it  subsisted  only  in  the  memory  of  a  few  llomans.  Gregory  the . 
Fourth,  then  Pope,  was  unable  to  grant  the  request  of  Louis  for  a 
sufficient  number  of  singers  to  instruct  the  people.  The  causes  as- 
signed for  the  first  corruptions  of  the  Gregorian  chant  were  the  disuse 
of  the  staves,  cliffs,  and  other  necessary  characters.  It  appears  that 
little  points  and  irregular  characters  were  employed  instead  of 
notes* 

The  Gregorian  chant  was  first  introduced  into  Arragon  and  Cata- 
lonia by  Alexander  the  Second,  1068,  but  the  inhabitants  manifested 
a  great  aversion  for  the  Roman  worship*  Gregory  the  Seventh  com* 
pleted  the  work,  who  entreated,  threatened,  and  admonished,  until  he 
prevailed  with  the  kings  of  Arragon  and  Castile  to  abolish  the  Gothic 
service  and  establish  the  Roman.  The  method  employed  was  extra- 
ordinary. Two  champions  fought  for  the  two  liturgies,  which  were 
also  committed  to  the  ordeal  of  fire ;  but  though  the  Roman  was 
consumed  while  the  Gothic  remained  entire,  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
was  triumphant. 

The  Gregorian  chant  has  always  been  held  in  such  high  estima- 
tion, that  die  most  celebrated  musicians  in  every  age  since  its  first  in- 
stitution have  occasionally  exercised  themselves  in  composiilg  harmo- 
nies upon  it. 

Having  thus  given  a  brief  abstract  of  the  history  of  the  Gregorian 
chant,  and  its  introduction  into  the  Catholic  church,  we  shall,  in  as 
clear  a  form  as  possible,  endeavour  to  make  the  principal  rules  by 
which  the  ecclesiastical  compositions  of  this  early  period  were 
governed,  intelligible. 

The  eight  ecclesiastical  tones  (or  modes)  are  regulated  in  their 
descant  by  two  sounds,  one  of  which  is  termed  the  Dominant — not  in 
Ihe  sense  that  word  is  commonly  used  in  science,  but  merely  to 
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Signify  (he  most  prevailing  sound  in  the  melodj — and  the  other  the 
Ihiidf  or  the  sound  with  which  the  melodj  terminates. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  them : — 
The  Ist  tone  (or  mode)  has  La  for  the  Dominant^  and  Re  for  the  Final* 
The  2d  Fa  Re 

TheSd  Ut  Mi 

The  4(h  La  Mi 

The5fh  Ut  Fa 

The  6(h  La  Fa 

The  THi  Re  Sol 

The  8th  Ut  Sol 

These  rules  are  illustrated  in  notes  in  the  plate  annexed,  where  are 
given,  as  examples,  a  chant  and  an  antiphone  in  each  tone.  Instead  of 
using  the  old  square  and  lozenge-shaped  note,  and  the  two  Grego- 
rian clefs,  which  correspond  with  our  modern  tenor  and  bass  clefs, 
we  have  employed  the  modern  notation  and  the  common  treble  clef, 
in  order  to  render  the  examples  as  intelligible  as  possible. 

The  reason  of  the  arrangement  adopted  in  the  ecclesiastical  chants 
will  be  understoofl,  when  it  is  considered  that  a  main  object  of  the 
fathers  of  the  church  in  introducing  the  musical  service  was  to  connect 
the  several  parts  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  keep  the  whole  within  the 
compass  of  the  voice.  Hence  the  use  of  the  dominant  or  prevailing 
note,  which  serves  as  a  medium  for  adjusting  the  limits  of  each  tone* 
In  addition,  all  the  authorities  concur  in  the  rule  that  no  chant  can 
exceed  the  limits  of  a  tenth. 

The  terminaikms  of  the  chants  are  occasionally  varied,  but  the 
dominants  are  always  in  strict  conformity  to  the  rule.  In  the  Anii- 
phones  the  dominants  are  not  so  conspicuous,  but  the  linab  are 
invariably  according  to  the  regulations  above  mentioned.  The 
Chantsy  therefore,  afford  the  best  example  in  illustration  of  the 
donUnantSj  and  the  Antiphones  of  ihejinab^ 

The  Gregorian  scale  is  diatonic  /  when  the  seventh  of  the  scale  is 
flattened  it  is  denominated  xa,  instead  of  si.  The  four  first  modes  in 
the  psalms,  antiphones,  &c.  partake  chiefly  of  minor  terminations, 
and  the  four  latter  modes  of  major  terminations ;  accordingly  the 
minor  third  is  principally  employed  in  the  harmony,  when  the  me* 
lody  is  accompanied  by  the  organ,  in  the  four  first  modes,  and  the 
major  third  in  the  four  latter  modes. 

Ebculbo,  in  his  treatise,  however,  considers  the  tones  as  composed 


of  swlen,  ea^h  CQminencing  wiik  the  vevorfil  degrees  of  the  octave  ia 
Buccession — thM8,  the  alteration  of  poaitioo  urbich  tbe  tones  and  semi- 
tones undergo,  should  also 'seem  to  conatitutc  another  distinction. 

I^he  sanse  writer  baa  assigned  to  each  of  the  tones  its  peculiat  cha- 
racteristic in  expression.  The  first  be  considers  as  narrative— the 
second  sorrowful — ^the  third  disdainful-^the  fourth  forgiving — the 
fifth  jojrful — the  sixth  indicating  a  deeper  degree  of  distress — the 
seventh  devotional — the  eighth  solemn,  oi  adapted  to  the  mysterious 
parts  of  religious  worship.  Sib  John  Rawkivs,  however,  treats 
this  division  as  merely  the  work  of  fancy. 

The  more  minute  distinctions  of  Hie  Gregorian  music,  whatever 
they  may  be^  are  probably  discernible  only  by  much  longer  study 
than  we  can  profess  to  have  given  it^  But  to  our  ears  and  to  our 
hearts  these  compositions  convey  a  simple  primitive  feeling  of  devo« 
tioiiy  which  no  other  music  is  able  to  efiect.  We  see  too  in  the  chants 
and  hymns  especially,  the  rudiments  of  beautiful  melody,  and  it  is 
easy  to  trace  an  acquaintance  with  tjiem,  19  the  phraseology  of  our 
early  musicians— of  Puj^celi*  for  instance.  In  fact  they  present 
the  true  foundations  of  our  ecclesiastical  music^  in  its  strictest  sense. 
The  short  pieces  of  melody  to  be  found  in  some  of  tbem,  may  be  called  * 
elegant  as  well  as  simple;  for  instance,  the  Sahe  Regimif  book  J, 
page  18,  Cr^Lor  AimCj  book  8,  page  4,  and  Corpus  CAm/fVbook  8, 
pagf  84,  One  of  the  singularities  appears  in  the  reluctance  to  employ 
disjunct  degrees.  There  is  scarcely  a  skip  of  more  than  a  third 
which  gives  a  sweetness  and  flow  that  is  not  only  grateful  to  the 
ear,  but  seems  particularly  consistent  with  the  general  calmness  and 
solemnity  of  the  sentiroeuts  that  are  to  be  expressed.  But  here  are 
also  to  be  traced,  which  appears  to  us  very  curious  in  so  early  a 
period  of  composition,  the  first  elementsof  florid  or  melismatic  writing, 
many  notes  being  placed  over  single  syllables.  The  object,  how- 
ever, is  obviously  to  give  length  and  variety,  and  the  good  Pontiff 
has  preferred  the  multiplicatian  of  notes  upon  a  syllable  to  the  repe- 
tition of  words,  which  of  course  is  a  more  modern  expedient ;  we 
do  not  know  the  period  wlien  it  was  first  adopted. 

The  Gregorian  chant,  which  we  have  shewn  was  for  so  long  a  time 
the  only  species  of  composition  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  service, 
lias  bcfcn  gradually  disappearing  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years, 
and  is  now  almost  wholly  discontinued  in  England.  This  may  per* 
baps  be  attributable,  in  some  degree,  to  the  difficulty  found  by  the 


gi^erality  of  organists  m  accompanying  the  tiregoviah  IMbs^  (ftc. 
If  ith  appropriate  barmonies ;  for  as  no  copies  wek«  ptibliihdl  bM 
those  containing  the  mere  mdodtf^  and  that  tbo  pHilted  f n  1^6  ^Id 
square  and  lozenge^shaped  character,  the  ol'ganist  was  teft  entik^ly 
to  his  o'^n  skill,  to  adapt  whateTer  bases  hts  fancy  stiggtetod,  <iMi 
to  supply  correct  and  grammatical  harmonies  to  the  singular  modn^ 
lations  and  transitions  With  which  this  wild  style  of  tnuiiC  libonnds. 
This  could  be  no  easy  task,  especially  to  those  organists  ^hnst  knbW^ 
ledge  of  harmony  was  confined,  and  who  thetefote  Would  liattttralty 
give  encouragement  to  the  introduction  of  other  music,  in  Which  th^ 
bases  and  chords  were  supplied  ready  to  their  hands. 

Another  cause  has  probably  arisen  from  the  employment  6f  regular 
singers  in  choirs,  instead  of  the  clergy  as  formerly ;  the  latter  Wetfi 
content  to  sing  the  old  chants  in  unison^  but  the  former  would  natu- 
rally wish  todisplay  their  abilities  in  part^singtngj  as  Well  as  in  Solos, 
duets,  &c.  thus  requiring  a  wider  scope  than  the  ancient  Gregorian 
allows.  But  a  still  more  efllective  cause  has  perhaps  been  the  gradual 
thangeof  taste  in  the  musical  part  of  the  congregations,  (induced 
originally  by  this  employment  of  professional  performers,)  tod  thb 
consequent  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  and  condu^ors 
of  the  various  Catholic  Chapels,  to  bring  forward  such  comp6«;tti0hs 
as  would  be  most  attractive  and  satisfactory  to  those  who.  attended 
the  service. 

The  first  attempt  to  introduce  a  deviation  from  the  GregOrito  'fAy\6 
was  made,  we  believe,  by  Charles  BARBANOt,  who  Was  bfg&nist 
to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria's  chapel  (tod  who  was  the  master  of  Mr. 
Webbb,  the  celebrated  glee  composer).  So  far  back  as  the  yeaif 
1776  he  published  a  little  collection  of  pieces  for  the  Catholic  ietr^ 
vice,  under  the  following  title:  <<  Sacred  Hymns^  JnthetnSy  Md  Ver^ 
sides  J  for  Morning  and  Evening  Sercice^  on  all  Sunday  i  and  BsstivaU 
throughout  the  year  ;  taken  out  of  the  public  Liturgy  of  the  Churchy 
and  set  to  Music  in  a  manner  no  lens  solemn  than  easy^  and  proper  to 
promote  the  Divine  Worship  and  exnle  the  Decothn  of  the  Faithful. — 
By  Charles  Barhandl.  London:  printed  for  the  Juthor.  1766.''— This 
work  is  now  extremely  scarce.  These  compositions  are  in  ft  light, 
trivial,  French  style,  and  their  performance  was  princpalfj'^,  if  h6t 
entirely,  confined  to  the  chapel  for  which  they  were  written. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  further  effort  was  used  until  the  year 
1798,  when  Mr.  Webbb's  motets,  and  the  collection  pf  masses  by 
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Webbb,  Ricci,  and  Paxton,  were  published.  These,  from  their 
simplicity  of  style  and  facility  of  execution,  were  admirably  adapted 
to  the  powers  of  a  small  choir,  and  soon  became  in  almost  universal 
request.  Next  came  Mb*  Novbllo's  works  (the  first  of  which 
appeared  in  1811),  and  afterwards  the  masses  of  Mozabt  and 
Hatdn. 

The  only  portions  of  the  Gregorian  chant  now  generally  retained 
in  the  mormng  service  are  the  parts  sung  by  the  priest  at  the  altar, 
and  the  respansiones. — These  Mb*  Noyello  has  endeavoured  to  pre- 
serve as  long  as  possible,  by  arranging  them  for  six  voices,  and  giving 
them  the  rich  and  harmonious  effect  required  by  the  admirers  of 
the  modern  school,  and  he  has  published  them  in  a  seventh  book  of 
motets. 

In  the  evening  service,  the  chants  for  the  psalms,  and  the  Grego- 
rian hymnSf  have  stood  their  ground  hitherto  against  all  attempts  to 
supersede  them. — How  long  this  may  be  the  case,  it  is  not  easy  to 
calculate,  but  Ma.  Noyello  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  preserve 
them  for  the  admirers  of  these  old  melodies,  by  forming  them  into  a 
complete  collection.  , 

That  he  has  done  this  in  a  most  masterly  style  the  slightest  inspec- 
tion will  convince  the  musician.  In  some  instances  be  has  deviated 
from  the  strictness  of  th» rules  which  allot  to  the  four  first  major,  and 
the  four  last  tones  minor  terminations.  But  wherever  he  has  done  so, 
it  has  been  clearly  with  the  view  of  diversifying  the  harmony,  and  in 
this  respect  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  some  of  the  existing  MS. 
mass  books  (which  wc  have  done)  with  Mr.  Noybllo's  arrangement, 
to  perceive  the  great  superiority  of  the  latter.  Mr.  N.  has  also  in 
some  instances  transposed  the  melodies,  to  bring  them  within  the 
compass  of  the  generality  of  voices.  But  to  apprehend  with  what 
correct  taste  he  has  adopted  his  harmonies  to  the  peculiar  and  cha- 
racteristic beauty  of  the  style,  demands  nearly  as  complete  a  know- 
ledge of  thesubjcct  as  Mr.No  vello  himself  possesses.  Mr.  Samuel 
Wesley,  who  is  perhaps  the  best  Gregorian  in  this  kingdom,  and 
two  or  three  others  we  could  name,  are  alone  competent  to  do  Mr. 
Noyello  all  the  justice  his  labours  merit,  for  that  praise  only  will 
afford  him  gratification,  which  comesalaitdaior>iro*  To  such  judges, 
however,  we  may  safely  refer  his  arrangement. 
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4  Fantasia  for  the  liarp^  in  v^hich  is  introduced  the  faoourite  Sfiotch 

JiTj  ^Charlie  he^s  rhy  darling  f*  hy  N.  Ch.  Bochsa.    London. 

Chdppell  at)d  Co. 
Col^dQuim  ffVfitasie  for  the  Ilarp,  with  Fariatiotis  on  ^'  Scafs  wha  ha*^ 

mC  Wdtace  hledT   *y  N.  Ch,  Bochsa.     London*     Goulding^ 

DMlm^ine,  Potter^  and  Co* 
"  Cctte  quefaime  tant^^  a  favourite  fren^h  4«V  in  the  'Jj/rolea^  Sffybff 

^ib  an  Introduction  and  brilliant  Variations  ;  ^  iVl  pA,  Bochsa. 

Loi)4on.    Qot|lding,  D'Alniaine,  PoUery  and  Go- 
Andante  and  Second  Rondo  on  (^favourite  Quadrille^  for  the  JBparp^  bjf 

tf.  Ck.  Bochsa.    Lppdon.    ChapppU  and  ^9* 
Intrqcbtctiop  and  Variations  on  the  Air^  ffenfd^tn  sia  la  MacfrCfJor  the 

ffarpj  zpith  an  Accompamtnef^  ad*  lib.  fir  the  JPlute,-  by  jf.  /}?sfr 

Loq^pn.    Bircball  and  Co. 
Introduction  and  Variations  on  the  Air  off^  Yeflow  Ifair*4  Laddie^ 

for  the  Harp  and  Flnte;  by  f.  Dizi.    London.    Birehall  i|nd  Co. 
Rossinf^  favourite  Air^  ^^  Di  placer j^  arranged  for  the  H(^y  tpfth  an- 

AecompammefU  for  the  Piano  Forte;   by  S.  Dussei.    Lppdon. 

Chappell  apd  Co# 
Fourth  Droertimento  for  the  Ifarpy  by  Ph.  Jf.  Meyer.    Lpi|^0D« 

Chapjpie|I  ai^d  Pp. 

^,R.  B9pH8A*i  compositions  for  ^be  harp  bave  be^Q  pf  ^  kM  to 
elevate  very  considerably  the  reputation  of  the  instrumf^nt,  and  if  wie 
ipay  jpdge  from  thef^  ^tw  productions^  \\v^  fe^iu?  still  gocf  pii  to 
gjve  it  greater  inypofrtancp^  Tho  first  F^iii^iA  is  rich  ^n  fi^ncy  and 
i/ivei^tiop}  the  Introductory  Qapricpio  has  ^U  Ufe  forp^  an4  fif^  pf 
l)(rf  B.'s  piecttliar  ipannQr,  uifiteii  to  a  /^ie^tific  efnployfq^nt  of  iiif 
(movfledgf  pf  pompositjon,  as  exhibite4  in  the  occasional  inlfp^iic* 
tioff  pf  pnrts  of  bU  ^JPP^  c^nd  th«  veij  beautiful  p^sfM^  N  ^W 
fonstrppt^  Pippa  t|iep.  The  irariatipiis  ar^  particularly  adapted  tp 
sh^w  the  pollers  of  ^i(3  haprp ;— thus  ^b^  0rs|  is  formed  to  display  4 
Ugbt  but  le^ijLo  toupU  >  tikp  second  is  ^ia^^  cpn  fi^oco,  consisting 
entirjely  qf  ff  11  /sbords^  struck  w^tb  both  hitnds  in  alternai(s  snoces* 
fj4w;  tbe  %\^\x^  is  in  pAssagfis  of  seconds^  to  1^  p|ayed  ^eljicia^y 
fp4  lw^^9  tbp  iQDurUi  ft  largpy  <jbvotad  entirely  to  t^^te^isi^^ 
tieiv  almpnit  a  sujc«cfs^|pi|  pf  pad^iic^,  4eamdiiig  gre^t  ft^g  ^ 
VOL.  y.  wo.  xviii.  i>  d 
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finished  execution;  the  conclosion  is  an  all^ro  vivace  of  much 
spirit.    This  Fantasia  is,  besides  its  superiority  as  a  composition, 
particularly  excellent  as  an  exercise  on  all  the  highest  points  of 
the  art. 

The  Caledonian  Fantasia  is  in  the  same  style.  The  introduction, 
an  allegro  con  fuoco  e  energia,  is  highly  effective,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  subject  is  managed  with  great  power  and  science.  The 
variations,  particularly  the  second,  fifth,  and  sixth,  arc  admirable. 
And  here  we  may  notice  the  absence  of  every  thing  common-place, 
or  even  bordering  on  vulgarity,  which  we  believe  we  may  justly  say 
of  all  Mb.  Bochsa*s  compositions,  but  particularly  in  pieces  like 
these  Fantasias,  where  the  mind  of  the  composer  is  filled  with  a  force 
and  energy  admirably  tempered  by  feelings  of  a  softer  and  more 
touching  nature.  This  versatility  of  passion  Mr.  Bochs  a  has  emi- 
nently the  power  to  transfuse  both  into  his  compositions  and  per- 
formance, and  he  has  been  particularly  successful  in  its  application 
in  the  Caledonian  Fantasia. 

The  French  Air  is  a  piece  of  much  difficulty  and  great  execution. 
It  will  consequently  be  a  means  of  conferring  the  power  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  display. 

The  Andante  and  Rondo  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  compositions  of 
the  Master.  The  first  movement  is  an  exquisite  morceau,  and  the 
second  has  a  grace  and  sweetness  that  is  quite  captivating.  The 
lesson  is  easy  as  far  as  relates  to  mere  execution— but  it  requires  an 
elegance  and  delicacy  of  touch  and  feeling  that  is,  we  fear,  allotted 
to  few  performers. 

Mr.  Dizi's  compositions  are  distinguished  for  their  elegance,  and 
like  Me.  Bochsa's,  exhibit  a  perfect  command  of  the  instrument,  as 
well  as  the  ability  to  enhance  its  merits  and  attractions.  In  the  in- 
troductions to  the  variations  of  both  the  pieces  of  which  we  have  given 
the  titles,  he  has  employed  the  passage  most  congenial  to  the  nature 
of  the  instrument,  namely,  the  arpeggio,  very  successfully,  by  mak- 
ing it  a  means  of  beautiful  modulation,  while  to  the  flute  is  allotted 
single  notes,  coming  in  with  an  effect  chiefly  derived  from  contrast, 
and  attention  to  the  various  characters  of  the  instruments.  ^^  Bene^ 
detta  sia  la  Madre**  is  a  beautiful  air,  and  may  be  found  in  the 
Spanish  melodies— arranged  to  English  words,  beginning  ^^  fFhm 
the  weary  sun  decUneihi**  The  great  merit  of  the  vatiatioasi  like  that 
of  tbe  introduction,  is  their  perfect  adaptation  to  the  instmmenta  tax 
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nHioh  thej  ue  written.  The  third  and  fifth  aie  very  graoefal  can- 
tabilc  moreaentSy  while  the  other  ibar  aie  eqnallj  excellent  for  their 
brilliancj.  Although  the  flute  part  is  termed  in  the  title  page  an 
ad  libitum  accompaniment,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  oomposition 
would  be  incomidete  without  it. 

The.  yariations  on  the  ^<  Yellow  haired  laddie*^  are  of  the  same 
description.  The  melody  of  the  subject  is  well  preserved^  while  its 
original  character  is  varied  with  much  taste  and  imagination.  The 
second  variation  is  particularly  pleasing,  as  well  as  the  third,  a  OMnon 
The  fifth  and  last  is  an  allq^  briUante ;  the  flute  haying  the  air  and 
the  harp  part  full  of  rapid  arpeggios.  Mb.  D.  has  made  the  flute 
accompaniment  sufficiently  difficult  to  raise  it  aboye  insignificance. 
It  is  of  a  kind  to  do  no  discredit  to  an  accomplished  player,  and 
will  not  intimidate  or  exceed  the  acquirements  of  a  less  finished 
performer. 

^Vi  Piacer^  is  arranged  with  taste  and  some  brilliancy,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  adaptations  of  the  subject  that  has  appeared.  The 
piano  forte  part  is  a  simple  accompaniment,  and  not  essential  to 
the  piece. 

Ma*  Marsa's  Divertimento  is  limited  in  difficulty,  but  is  ani- 
mated and  agreeable,  and  possesses  many  claims  upon  the  attention 
oi  the  young  performer* 


La  Primavera  Day  set  on  Norhatn's  castled  steep 

Ilprimo  Amore  Seven  Canzonetts^  Duetts j  4*^« 

UAmortimido  Spirit  of  Bliss 

(^antatOy  by  Leoni  Fly  to  the  desert  . 

Caatataj  by  Count  Giraud  Bendemeer^s  stream 

LaGelosia  Why  so  pale 

JJIndampo  A  song  and  catch  for  four  voices 
Tis  doncp  tis  done 

All  composed  by  Lord  Burghersh.    London.    Power. 

In  those  early  ages  of  the  world,  when  music  formed  a  part  of  the 
means  employed  to  associate  the  observances  of  religion  and  the 
ordinanpes  of  the  State  more  strongly  in  the  minds  and  habits  of  the 
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peot)le,  to  b<s  Igndmni  ofibe  science  and  incapabte  6f  peHbfMlHf^ 
rendered  penonn  of  estiiiiatioii)  Whether  for  rank  or  talertt,  We  t^B^ 
jecte  df  i^mark.  But  iti  £rigland,  for  a  ]6rig  ^eHtte  ofyeli^j  iM 
reverse  ha»  beea  the  case,  and  it  is  rarfe,  thottgfc  not  perii&p^  im>  MM 
as  heretofore,  in  the  middle  period  a!i  it  Were,  to  find  those  exalted 
bjr  rank  and  fortune  ^tnalous  of  attaining  the  praise  that  follows 
excellence  in  th6  fine  arts.  Music,  thoiigh  capable  ol  cohtribatih^ 
so  sensibly  to  the  happifiess  of  ^bcial  life,  has  cettaiftly  be^i  dafiisM 
far  low^r  than  it  de^erVe^  to  be.  It  has  rai^Ijr,  like  pafhttngj  beM 
the  object  of  especial  patronage  among  the  afflu<;nt  and  infMrtned.  Oti 
IheCdnfrlirj,  it  has  b^n  tought  and  listened  to  by  the  ihahy  khereiy 
aa  ati  amuMng  tolace  for  a  rti6rt  and  a  trery  short  tifne,  WbiiiS  ^iM 
Who  hayfe  bestowed  upon  !ts  practice  any  considfeinble  potiicfH  ik 
their  hoafs  and  attention  have  been  looked  npon  a^  enthuriastk,  hitid 
not  seldom  pitied  as  incapable  of  the  loftier  pursuits  of  intril^t^ 
That  such  an  estimate  of  our  science  and  its  pow^s  Is  n6w  hcid  to 
be  prejudiced  and  tinjnst  We  believe  W6  may  fkirly  aver.^Mtsh  of 
t^flection,  eVen  thbse  whd  have  not  this  sixth  fcenfte,  b^giil  in 
esteem  the  art  more  highly  as  it  becomes  more  universally  (tiAlsei), 
as  they  Witness  its  i^fib^ts  in  providmg  a  doMestfc  itlorah:e  ^m 
those  habits  of  petty  labour,  of  idleness,  or  of  dis^ipMiOUj  Whfdh 
consumed  the  days  and  years  of  a  former  ^^nei'aUon-^as  ft  haa 
superseded  tent-stitch  and  cards-— as  it  has  softened  our  passions  and 
refined  our  afiections — in  a  wordy  as  it  has  grown  into  an  intellectual, 
an  elegant,  and  a  social  enjoyment)  which,  by  bringing  together  the 
sexes  and  directing  their  thoughts  to  a  point  mutually  interest ing^, 
has  converted  hours  of  leisure  ifito  hours  of  delight.  Nor  is  music 
now  ciiltivated  tot  itself  aloiie.  That  sound  and  high  attainment 
which  is  admired,  implies  ho  dight  acquirements  of  other  "kinds — of 
language  and  of  poetry  almost  necessarily,  which,  being thdy^liicle  of 
various  knowledge,  gradually  leads  the  miiid  not  only  to  desire  biit 
to  obtain  it.  Indeed  it  shotild  seem  that  music  has  gained  such  a 
hold  oh  the  afiiections  and  such  a  place  in  the  habits  and  ctistoms  of 
England,  that  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  professor  alone  if  he  does  not 
class  with  other  artists.  If  he  be  studious  to  sustain  his  own  charac- 
ter and  the  character  of  his  science  by  pure  morals,  by  the  adjunct 
cultivation  of  letters,  and  by  polish  of  manners,  there  is  now  little 
danger  of  his  finding  the  same  reception  in  the  polite  World  that 
literUure,  painting,  aiid  sculpture  obtain  for  those  who  distinguish 
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tMlMMlm  i»  ihem  df iNKHmAntt  of  nrk  ft  i*iU  iMfdtefcl/  be  Miiil- 
tt«VM«  MDHf  MMHtiitibii  <>f  these fif^iiikdft id  Adduise  the  MMipte 
dt  M«h  n  fMisdn  ti  LoRft  BvAeHiiftsu^  the  m&  of  a  N^bleuiati, 
hkttMlf  Ibo  «  StatebiMii)  Atad  emptojred  in  the  Mtrice  of  hb  eountty 
M  4  F^raign  IffMtolt^  (hie  Lbrdftbip  te  the  t^^r^ntiitivd  of  Ibt  B^ 
tbb  CdiM  At  FIon^DtDe,)  net  tmly  dovoting  hts  teUutis  M  the  enltiratioti 
nf  mttiM,  boi  fttMylng  Urith  BttfBeieiit  Mdouf  ikAd  attention  \»  Mmpdbfe 
and  #it}i  snSctdnt  w^cm  to  wMiii^  npan  the  puUioation  of  bi^  worki. 
Nor  ave  tiblefle  the  oMy  HMfanohi^i  Of  hii  LwAMp'h  ability i  A  gy.tti- 
pht^y  M'bift  Itat  b^n  lon|;  irim^  IhougM  itotthy  of  bein^  p^rfenned 
1y^  Am  Phitharindaia  Bacfety  of  tiobdob^  and  though  his  hnmediat^ 
'aWMM«  iMk  hift  miatlon  iraii  anltetpM^^  he  has  been  tihosen  the  ^i* 
'dcM  of  ttte  CottfinittM  loTth^  Royal  Atademy  newly  instituted,  and 
irMeh  cMtMiftMnetit  pi^bably  ttweh  iteoii^n  tobiti  Lofdkhip'b  e«r- 
tionaand  ihS^ctat.  These  oonjoint  teasicms-Hha  ability  and  attain- 
tnenfc  af  a-n  faditidnat  tkos  di^tin^khad  by  fan!  and  estimation^ 
the  impulse  such  an  example  can  hardly  fail  to  ^te  to  the  enltivar* 
tion  of  Me  sdem^and  the  twnefidal  eAeot  npon  it»  interests,  have 
(hcrntMd  M  td  briag  tindav  on^  ttew  the  pnblislied  nirorki  of  the 
NMikMian  Mrho  has  thm  dignMad  his  dwn  leisate  and  onr  art  at 
lheaaabe«iAM. 

We  tfbaH  net  boiNiter  ahn  M  any  thing  Kke  a  detafled  ^ritioism  of 
Ms  ^N>riLs  before  «a.  To  point  out  sliglit  gi^mmatical  ettots  (e^en  if 
tbfey  ttidbA)  h  one  of  the  objeets  of  critiddtn  Irhich  it  affords  us  no 
friewnfe  and  our  iMde^s  very  litfla  profit,  to  e^tefcise.  The  pur- 
p<M^  of  otif  irork  ave  commonly  df  a  higher  order.  We  aim  at 
giting  a  genera/  notion  of  the  poMications  that  are  worth  selecting 
ttmn^  fb  the  parohaeers  ctf  ttnridi  It  will  then  be  thought  sufficient 
If  we  eiideavoar  1o  gather  frofii  Aase  before  as  the  general  distint>- 
tkm  at  the  noble  author's  mind)  a^  we  eaa  eoltem  them  fVom  the 
vbffiwterliticli  of  hi«  ityle^  And  #?eta  ihtLi  we  ftel  that  without 
being  golky  ^  jnjnfetfcxs  we  may  not  rise  lo  a  fair  estimate  of  Loan 
BuBtiHaasH^s  talent  hsacompoier,  for  if  memoty  dbes  not  deceive 
Wj  we  have  heard  flir  better  thing*  than  these  f>om  hto  Lordship's  pen, 
whiah  yM  Ke  buried  In  bis  portfolio. 

Loin  ttim^B'natfH  k  said  in  ha¥e  studied  in  England,  in  Oer^ 
many,  and  In  Italy-*-4nit  it  ii  quite  okar,  judging  from  tbe  tinity  of 
design  andof  laite  bis  printed  compositions  exhibit,  that  hin  muiiicdl 
itttth  baa  basH  sattted  In  die  latter  dbiitttry.   As  a  Writer  of  Tdcal 
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mwiCf  his  Lotdship's  imrks  denooitnite  tnUto  done  mpfcMy) 
that  aie  rare  at  this  time  of  day.  We  aie  tempted  to  pronoimce  that 
their  principal  attribute  ia  a  clearness  and  purity  of  melody  worthy 
the  best  ages  of  l^itimate  expression*  It  is  perhaps  true  that  theie 
are  few  or  none  of  those  marks  of  vehement  passion  about  them 
which  dirtingnish  the  very  highest  species  of  composition.  But 
there  is  always — ^we  say  always — grace,  refinement,  and  feeling— 
in  the  display  of  some  of  the  affections  deep  feelings  and  it  is  coo« 
yeyed  with  ekgance  truly  to  be  termed  classicaL  For  the  manner 
is  of  the  same  rank  and  of  the  same  species  as  the  best  cantatas  of 
tlie  best  schools.  There  are  no  elaborate  passages,  either  for  the 
display  of  the  passion  or  of  the  singer— but  there  is  a  simplicity,  a 
nature,  and  a  truth,  which  are  worUi,  as  we  esteem  the  matter,  much 
more  than  half  the  modem  inventions  to  diversify  and  exalt,  which 
are  always  upon  the  very  verge  of  extravagance  if  they  avoid 
fiUling  into  it.  This  we  say  is  the  leading  characteristic  of  Lobd 
Bubohbbsh's  writing. 

The  form  his  Lordship  has  chosen-^the  Cantata— we  are  afraid 
will  be  considered  something  obsolete,  but  it  affords  oi^KNStanity  for 
variety  and  for  the  display  of  considerable  ability  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  recitatives.  These  are  flowing  and  easy,  yet  witti  consi- 
derable diversity,  tempered  however  in  like  manner  with  all  the  rest, 
by  an  obvious  avoidance  of  the  convulsions  and  distortions  of  strong 
passion.  The  little  ritornelles  with  which  they  are  embellished,  are 
often  touching  and  generally  veiy  sweet.  To  modern  apd  to  English 
ears  these  recitatives  may  seem  to  occur  too  frequently.  Mbtastasio, 
we  conceive,  would  have  thought  otherwise.  We  recur  to  the  men- 
tion of  this  poet  because  there  is  an  analogy  between  bis  verse  and 
the  music  of  Lord  Burghersb.  The  same  simplicity  and  purity— ^the 
same  kind  of  expression  belong  to  both.  His  Lordship  will  probably 
be  more  than  satisfied  with  such  an  acknowledgment,  at  the  same 
time  truly  we  speak  as  we  feel,  and  are  very  far  firom  intending  to 
flatter  him  on  his  vein.  If  called  upon  for  proofs,  we  should 
begin  by  pointing  out  the  selection  of  his  subjects — the  natural 
tendency  of  them,  caught,  we  conjecture,  from  deeply  imbuing^  the 
mind  with  the  Italian  poetry  of  Mbtastasio's  school— the  general 
plan  and  construction  of  the  music,  which  also  partakes  of  the  same 
period— and  finally  the  similarity  of  the  emotioniB  in  nature  and  de- 
gree, raised  by  the  lyric  poetry  <^  the  one,  ai^  the  musieal  compo* 
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sitions  of  the  otber  author.  These  are  the  circumstances  that  make 
cot  the  parallel.  By  this  we  do  not  intend  to  say  that  the  two  indi- 
yidnals  rank  together ;  but  we  do  mean  to  say,  that  so  fiur  as  it  goes^ 
Lord  Burghersh's  mnsic  excites  the  mind  and  the  affections,  awaking 
the  same  emotions,  and  in  the  same  manneri  that  the  poetry  of  Mb- 
TASTAsio,  in  the  same  species,  his  PaHnodia  a  Niecj  for  instance^ 
raises.  Of  coarse  the  several  works  have  their  degrees.  Ilsognojil 
primo  amorcj  the  cantata  by  Count  Oiratsdj  and  that  by  Leom^  are 
the  positive ;  L*  amor  timido  rises  to  the  comparative,  and  fa  Oeloda 
to  the  superlative  of  his  Lordship's  excellence.  But  they  are  all 
very  novel  things,  and  are  as  truly  original  as  any  compositions  of 
our  time,  in  theii;  shape  and  species.  U  inciampo  has  more  force  and 
contrivance  than  any  of  the  others.  But  we  repeat  the  cantatas  are 
all  really  good.  Neither  do  we  speak  of  them  relatively,  as  the  works 
of  an  amatenr,  but  positively,  as  music. 

The  English  works  enumerated  at  the  head  of  the  article  do  not 
partake  of  the  excellence  of  the  Italian  compositions,  so  strong  pro- 
bably is  the  power  of  association — ^but  with  the  exception  of  Spirii 
ofBHssy  which  is  rather  elegant,  we  perceive  nothing  to  distinguish 
them  above  the  middle  rank  of  writing,  which  now  deloges  the  pu\>lic. 
There  is,  however,  enough,  quite  enough  in  the  cantatas,  to  place 
Lord  Bnrghersh  upon  the  list  of  amateunwho  have  dignified  music, 
by  adopting  it  as  a  pursuit,  and  their  own  names  by  their  attainments 
in  the  science. 


Two  Airs  for  the  Piano  Forte  ;  the  Variations  composed  by  J.  B. 

Cramer.    London.    For  the  Proprietor,  by  Birchall,  Lonsdale, 

and  Mills. 
IfUroduzione  edAria  alt  Inglese,  for  the  Piano  Forte^  by  J.  B.  Cramer. 

Op.  65,    London.    Goulding,  D^AImaine,  Potter,  and  Co. 
A  fourteenth  DivertimentOf  Piu  tosto  nello  stile  Italianoj  for  the 

Piano  Fortey  by  J.  B»  Cramer*    London.    Birchall  and  Co. 
jRondOf  wUh  an  Introduction  for  the  Piano  Forte j  by  J.  B.  Cramer^ 

Op.  66.    London.    Goulding,  D'Almaide,  Potter,  and  Co. 

Ma.  Cbamb^'s  compositions  are  universally  and  deservedly 
admired,  and  are  at  least  as  popular  as  those  of  any  living  writer  for 
the  piano  forte.    It  will  not  seem  ^ktraordinary  that  we  should 
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eMttire  MlV>  (Iffi  (»l9ise  of  tliip  a4|pir4tP9n>  W)  tbp  foUawUig  n^miirM 
KliU,  w^  trust,  juitify  th§  attempt, 

Al«.  C<|A|iB|(  aeldom  ^mjeaypurp  \o  prodac^  gmnd  or  extniordi? 
nury  eflfepU }  liU  ipuif  ioAtion  if  ander  sqph  i^ontfQHl  tbftt  it  rarely 
QUtftrip^  ^be  compreji^iisioo  of  tbose  the  <;pmpos?r  (i^i^ir^  tp  ^Ht^qU 
H^  19  coiftent  to  pIeA8(?s  ^^  wbM  iQ  this  ^g^  may  p^m  tp  4i«tiu- 
gttMb  bim  among  the  bigb^t  ^if4  ^bte^t  wtbor^  h^  sisl^Qm  desim  to 
af tpnqib  l>7  tbe  noy^ltj  of  pecnlUr  qanstruqtiom.    |le  19  tb^rdpr^^ 
sm^  of  tbc  f jmptithy  of  gcn^r^J  b^rerv  fpr  wbow  bi^uppew  tp  writp, 
wd  bw  work?  ^le  coppeq^eotlf  mprp  qoivpwiljr  p^dorstopd  ?nd  aq- 
jpycd  thw  tbpsc  pf  grpntef  elabor^tipiit    A  WWtcy  pitb^r  frrit^  fpr 
hiflo^f If-Htbat  i»  tp  B^y  for  the  fxhibitipp  of  b&f  PWP  *tt|Mfl|nept|  and 
P0wei9--or  h^  Ipwftff  tbp  diQpuUies  pf  bw  stjlp  tp  tbp  &PPltie9  pf 
bif  p^ipib)  »^d  (a  tbP  pvblip  in  general,    l^  the  first  pa;^  bif  cpqu-p 
posidons  are  considered  as  a  tPtt  pf  bin  uppgiiiMipny  «nd  pf  bis  p^p^T 
liar  power  of  pi(eqntion»  and  Will  be  puly  attpmptod  and  appre^fpfed 
by  tbose  wbo  pre  equally  appomplifbpdy  Pf  by  f MPb  M  denire  \p  ar«* 
rive  at  tbe  same  degm  of  eicepllenepf    Tbpy  will  tbQr#ft)fP  ftU  wta 
the  hands  of  cofnparatif  ely  few  pprsonsi  while  in  thp  tpponfl  PMp  h|f 
more  infisrior  works  will  be  diffused  in  propprtipn  as  tbey  bit  tbe 
tastes  and  eapaeities  of  the  auUitude^    4-  epmpospF  wbp  ha^  prri Yf^ 
Utthe  etninenpeMa.  C»AifBa.bAf  reached)  wUIaad  ppdo^btcdljr 
does  up  to  a  eertain  point,  Ifad  tb^  tastp,  bnt  it  cpp  rarely  bp  expected 
to  foUoi^  the  more  cultivated  imagination  of  an  artist  tbrpugbotft  ajil 
its  flights.    There  are  few  writers  yfho  understand  the  art  of  accom* 
modating  without  degrading  their  style  to  general  apprehension 
better  than  Ma?  Cramer  ;  and  ^  this  pause^  addpd  (p  tbp  ^race  and 
sweetness  of  bis  mapner,  may  bP  pfii^pipa.H^  attributed  fiis  univei]^! 
popularity. 

Tbe  first  compositioa  above  enpmerated  is  cpmposed  for  and  d^if 
cated  tp  ih^  Princess  Augusta.  J!he  remark^  we  ba^e  ^ust  made  pre 
here  amply  exemplified.  Id  this  piepp  there  is  po  ej^trayagancef  np 
straining  after  prigi^ial  conabipations/  al)  i^  spioolh^  natural|  §nd 
^(icefuly  melpdy  is  predominanti  and  appears  in  variogs  shapes, 
each  equally  attractive*  The  pffects  mi^ht  perhaps  have  been 
heightened  by  stronger  contrasts,  but  on  the  other  side  there  is  no 
danger  i^urred  of  losing  the  sympathy  of  the  hearer.  Tbe  opnor- 
tupity  the  variations  afford  for  the  disjplay  of  e^cecutioo  isnotgreat| 
|ret  there  is  p  brilliant  lightness  thrown  ovpr  the  whofe  piece^  whicfi 
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demands  ao  equal  share  of  elegance  in  its  performance.  If  we  have 
not  expressed  with  adequate  strength  bow  highly  we  esteem  this 
production,  we  shall  sufficiently  testify  our  sense  of  its  merits  by  as- 
signing it  a  pUce  with  the  Rousseau's  Dream  and  Midsummer  Day^ 
of  the  same  composer. 

In  the  second  composition  the  introduzione  is  full  of  soft  and 
gentle  expression,  the  passages  elegant,  and  the  modulation  easy 
and  natural.  The  Aria,  aWlnglese  derives  its  character  from  the 
conjunct  interyak  and  equal  duration  of  the  notes,  which  pro- 
perties give  it  a  resemblance  to  the  style  of  an  old  English  air. 
It  is  a  sweet  and  flowing  melody,  and  serves  as  a  foundation  to  the 
succeeding  pages,  which  are  of  the  same  nature  and  .possess  the  same 
characteristic  smoothness  as  the  air. 

The  Divertimento  has  more  variety  than  the  preceding  piece.  It 
is  in  three  movements — ^the  first:  an  introduction  of  great  spirit, 
chiefly  constructed  on  imitations  between  the  parts.  The  second  an 
Andtmie  CantabUcy  consisting  of  an  agreeable  melody  in  a  smooth 
level  style,  but  without  any  other  more  striking  quality.  The 
third  movement  is  a  SiciHano  in  C  minor,  lively  and  rather  quaint. 
We  seek  in  vain  for  the  reason  of  the  title  of  this  piece,  as  we  see  in 
it  none  of  the  attributes  of  Italian  style.  On  the  contrary,  we  find 
in  it  all  the  characteristics  of  Ma.  Cbambe's  manner  less  fortu- 
nately employed  than  on  many  other  occasions. 

The  Rondo  is  full  of  animation,  and  of  that  interest  which  arises 
from  ingenious  contrivance  and  an  elegant  fancy.  The  subject  is  a 
composition  of  Ma.  Bismop^s.  We  may  assure  our  readers,  with- 
out going  into  an  analysis  of  the  piece,  that  they  will  find  in  it  an 
additional  source  of  pleasure  and  advantage  to  those  with  which 
Mr.  CaAM&R*s  genius  has  already  so  frequently  furnished  them. 
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Song  from  the  first  Angelas  Story  in  the  Loves  of  the  Angels » 
Song  from  the  second  AngePs  Story j  SfC. 

Song  from  the  third  AngeVs  Story  ^S^c,  zcritten  by  Thomas  Moore^  Esq. 
the  Music  by  Henry  R.  Bishop.    London.     Power. 

When  the  mind  is  stimulated  to  effort  bj  any  extraordinary  ex- 
citation, it  is  commonly  visible  in  the  production  that  follows.    A 
composer  like  Mr.  Bishop  has  rarely,  we  apprehend,  the  opportu* 
nity  of  selecting  the  words  for  himself.     We  infer  so  much  from  the 
quantity  of  music  which  we  see  proceeds  from  his  hand,  not  as 
matter  of  choice,  but  of  compact,  for  of  such  a  kind  are  his  operas 
and  his  symphonies  and  accompaniments  to  Ma.  Moore's  Naiional 
Airs.    Concerning  the  mass  of  the  poetry  submitted  to  him  from  tlie 
theatre,  the  only  tiling  to  be  said  is,  that  the  musician  would  be 
pitiable  indeed,  if  his  genius  had  not  a  spring  independent  of  thai 
afforded  by  such  words  as  make  up  the  majority  of  melo-drames — 
and  as  it  is,  the  wonder  is  scarcely  less,  that  upon  such  slight  hints 
Mr.  Bishop  should  be  able  to  build  such  elegant  and  excellent 
things  as  he  has  frequently  done.     He  has,  it  is  clear,  a  poetry  of 
music  in  his  mind  independent  of  the  poetry  of  language.     But  still 
in  the  majority  of  instances  he  combats  with  fetters  on  his  limbs.   In 
setting  the  songs  before  us,  we  imagine  that  the  composer  to  Covent 
Garden  has  felt  the  influence  of  Mr.  Moore*s  great  name ;  and  it  is 
also  probable,  that  in  studying  the  story  in  order  to  imbue  his  mind 
with  all  the  necessary  feeling  of  the  situation  and  incidents  under 
which  the  sentiments  have  arisen,  he  has  been  wrought  up  to  the 
glow  and  intensity  which  appear  in  his  music.    This  is  our  theory-— 
for  the  compositions  bear  those  singular  marks  of  deep  interest, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  few  only  of  his  former  productions — in  two 
songs  in  particular,  "  Scenes  af  my  childhood^^  and  "  Absence,^^* 
Should  this  similitude  be  thought  also  to  indicate  a  new  manner 
lately  adopted  by  Mr.  B.  perhaps  there  may  be  some  justice  in  the 
remark.     We  deem,  however,  this  manner  to  be  very  original,  and 
to  our  notice  of  the  songs  to  which  we  have  alluded,  we  refer  the 
reader  for  the  principles  upon  which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  com- 
poser has  proceeded. 

*  See  Musical  Magazine  and  Review,  toI.  4,  page  348. 
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In  these  songs  it  is  obvious  that  Ma.  Bishop  has  taken  Haydn 
for  bis  model,  not  as  a  servile  imitator  would  use  such  a  master,  but 
as  a  scholar  remembering  the  beauties  of  the  poet,  would  write  an 
ode  in  the  manner  of  Horace,  or  tincture  his  style  with  the  pecu- 
liarity of  a  classic.  We  shall  show,  as  we  proceed,  wherein  consists 
the  resemblance.  And  first  we  premise,  these  compositions  are  not 
to  be  taken  at  a  draught.  Whoever  expects  to  feel  and  understand 
them  thoroughly,  must  study  them,  and  get  the  air  and  the  sentiment 
literally  by  heart.  When  so  fixedj  we  will  pledge  ourselves  that' the 
pleasure  will  repay  the  time  spent  in  the  pursuit. 

The  words  selected  for  the  first  air  contain  one  of  the  most  ]>as- 
sionate  and  beautiful  thoughts  that  ever  fond  love  imagined.  The 
Angel  speaks. 

Though  gross  the  air  on  earth  I  drew, 

TVas  blessed  while  she  breath *d  it  too; 

Though  dark  the  flowers,  though  dim  the  sky. 

Love  lent  them  light  while  she  was  nigli. 

Throughout  Creation  I  but  knew 

Two  separate  zvorlds-^the  one  that  smallj 

Belovedy  and  consecrated  spot 

Where  Lea  was — the  other y  all 

The  dull  wide  waste  where  she  was  not. 
The  principle  laid  down  by  Lord  Bacon,  that  "  music  only 
feedeth  the  disposition  it  findeth,**  is  now  acknowledged  universally. 
Mr.  Moore  writes  to  the  lover,  but  ^t  the  same  time  that  those 
who  feel  the  passion  most  intensely  are  perhaps  alone  gifted  to  ap- 
prehend all  he  conveys,  he  yet  clothes  his  deep  passion  with  images 
so  generally  captivating,  that  he  carries  along  with  him  minds  of 
every  calibre.  Not  so  Mr.  Bishop.  In  these  songs  there  is  no- 
thing to  allure  the  gay  and  careless  levity  of  those  who  can  say,  in 
the  lighter  vein  of  the  poet, 

**  Oh  I  'tis  sweet  to  think  that  wherever  we  rove, 

We  are  sure  to  find  something  blissful  and  dear, 
And  that  when  we  are  far  from  the  lips  that  we  love, 
We  hiive  but  to  make  love  to  the  lips  that  arc  near."*  . 

*  In  justice  to  Mr.  Moore,  we  think  it  right  to  quote  a  note  he  has  thought 
it  necessary  to  append  to  this  passage  in  his  re-pnblication  of  the  Words  of  the 
Irish  Melodies. — ^^  I  believe  it  is  Marmontel  who  says,  'Qudndmi  na^  pas 
ce  queP  on  ame^  Ufaut  aimer  cequePon  a.'    There  are  4o  many  niatter»of-fact 
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Ma.  Bishop's  music  must  call  up  the  deepest  passion^  or  wake 
no  emotion — it  must  either 

"  Take  the  prison'd  soul 

And  lap  it  in  Eljsiuro/' 
or  weary  the  listless  hearer,  for  it  has  no  middle  qualities.  Its  con* 
slruction,  however,  (though  it  seems  contrary  to  the  theorists  of  the 
passions,)  at  once  speaks  artful  arrangement  and  strong  feeling.  It  is 
a*  part  of  our  philosophy  of  the  mind,  that  when  an  artist  has 
attained  a  certain  understanding  of  and  mastery  over  the  materials 
with  which  he  works,  he  habitually  uses  them  in  the  best  and  nptest 
manner,  without  that  species  of  reflection,  v.hich  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  employed  in  such  an  arrangement  as  complies  with  the 
theory  of  expression,  and  which  consequently  may  be  deemed  to  be 
artificial.  But  this  our  belief  we  commit  to  be  verified  or  dis* 
proved  by  those  who  choose  to  make  it  matter  for  ol>servation.  The 
song  begins,  after  two  bars  of  arpeggio  symphony,  with  a  passage 
rising  by  conjunct  degrees,  intended  to  imply  the  slow  inspiration 
described  in  its  first  line,  when  it  breaks  into  a  sweet  melody.  The 
breaks  between  the  words  of  the  third  line  serve  to  admit  a  replica* 
tionofa  succession  of  wailing  notes  in  the  accompaniment,  which 
pourtray  the  comparative  inferiority  of  our  world  to  his  brighter 
sphere,  and  we  something  doubt  the  propriety  of  this  same  accom- 
paniment being  continued  through  the  next  line,  which  is  devoted  to 
80  different  a  feeling,  although  we  perceive  it  arises  from  that  general 
tone  of  colouring  (to  borrow  an  illustration  from  painting)  with  which 
it  is  necessary  to  invest  the  whole  subject  This  general  tone  is  the 
cMaro  oscuro  of  melancholy,  and  therefore  the  whole  song  resenfibles 
the  musing  soliloquy  of  passionate  recollection  and  recital.  The 
introduction  of  the  A  fiat  as  the  closing  note  upon  the  reposing 
passing  givien.to  the  first  member  of  the  antithesis,  ^<  where  Lea  »a$," 
is  delightfully  imagined.  Indeed  the  accidentals,  which  are  gene* 
rally  employed  throughout  the  song  to  reduce  the  intervals  to  semi- 
tones, bestow  upon  the  ipelody  its  deepest  and  finest  shadows.  The 
repetitioBS  of  the  words  are  perhaps  too  frequent  and  too  long 

people,  who  take  such  Jeux  dte$prit  as  this  defence  of  inconstancy,  to  be  the 
ACtaal  and  genuine  sentiments  of  him  who  writes  them,  that  they  compel  one, 
in  self  defence,  to  be  as  matter-of-fact  as  themselves,  and  to  remind  them  that 
Democritus  was  not  the  worse  physiologist  for  having  playfully  contended . 
that  snow  was  black,  nor  Erasmus  in  a;iy  degree  the  less  wise  for  having  wHt- 
|en  an  ingenious  encomium  on  folly." 
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drawn  ontf  although  we  are  aware  that  this  accords  with  the  inten- 
sity of  sensibility  which  loves  to  dwell  on  remembrance.  It  b  in  the 
middle  part  of  the  song,  from  the  words  '^  throughout  creationj^  (hat 
the  resemblance,  to  H  atdn  is  principally  to  be  found.  It  resides  in 
the  rhythm  and  accompaniment,  bat  cannot  be  mistakeui  and 
finely  imitative  do  we  consider  it  to  be.  But  in  Haydm's^  darkest 
pictures — the  Wcndcrer  and  the  SpirWs  Song  for  instance — he  con- 
trives to  give  more  sweetness  and  attraction  to  his  melody  than  Mr. 
Bishop  has  done.  In  this  respect  only  do  we  acknowledge  any 
superiority.  M  a.  Bishop's  general  conception  is  not  less  vigorous — 
not  less  impassioned— not  less  great — but  he  falls  short  in  the  capti- 
vation  of  his  melody. 

If  these  remarks  apply  to  his  song  of  the  first  Angel,  they  are  still 
more  appropriate  to  that  of  the  second.  The  key  (A  flat)  throws  a 
gloom,  which  is  heightened  by  its  chromatic  construction,  and  we 
cannot  help  objecting  that  this  song  is  marked  by  an  absolute  want 
of  pleasing  melody.  The  rigid  adherence  to  the  syllabic  form 
allows  perhaps  less  scope  for  air,  while  it  yields  more  for  expression. 

In  the  song  of  the  third  Angel,  melody  is  again  heard,  and  we  find 
Hatdn  too  throughout.  The  recollection  of  passages  in  the  Seasons 
is  particularly  forced  upon  us  by  the  analogy  the  composition  bears 
to  parts  of  that  beautiful  work,  upon  the  lines  beginning  **  Far  off 
heyond  the  Oceania  brim*^ — we  like  this  better  than  the  second,  but 
not  so  well  as  the  first. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  observations  that  we  estimate  this  suite 
de  pieces  highly.  Indeed  we  do,  and  so  would  all  our  readers  could 
they  submit  themselves  to  the  task  of  examining  the  rouljtitude  of 
mediocrity  we  have  the  patience  to  struggle  through  daily,  in  the 
shape  of  modem  songs.  Ma.  Bishop's  genius  ripens  every  hour 
the  results  of  years  of  exercise  jn  composition,  and  the  strength  and 
reflexion  which  have  attended  his  labour  are  becoming  more  visible 
in  his  works,  whenever  his  mind  is  excited  to  produce  what  he  pur- 
poses should  be  classical.  When  we  see  what  Mb.  Bishop  can  do, 
we  are  always  led  to  lament  that  his  genius  does  not  make  one 
mighty  efibrt  for  the  introduction  of  legitimate  opera,  for  if  there  be 
an  Englishman  now  alive  who  is  capable*  of  improving  our  dramatic 
music,  Mr.  Bishop  is  the  man.  What  would  we  give  to  have  a 
lyric  poem  written  by  Lord  Byron,  or  by  Moors,  for  the  stage, 
and  set  by  Bishop  i 
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Jja  Bella  Capricciosa^for  the  Piano  FortCy  composed  hy  J.  N.  Hum* 

meU    London.    Goulding,  D'Almaine,  Potter,  and  Co. 
Tvoelfth  FaiOaiia  for  the  Piano  Forte,  in  which  is  iniroducedihefavoyriie 

Air  of  Auld  Lang  Syne^  voith  variations;  by  F.  Kalkbrenner. 

Op*  62.    London.    Chappell  and  Co. 
Grand  TFaltz  for  the  Piano  Forte^  with  an  accompamment  for  the 

FlutCf  ad  UbUum  /  by  F.  Kalkbrenner.    Op.  63.    London.    Cie- 

menti  and  Co. 
**  fVhen  Meteor  Lights  /*  German  Air,  from  the  Melodies  of  various 

NaUonsy  with  variations  for  the  Piano  Forte,-  by  Ferd.  Mies. 

London.    Goulding,  D'Almaine,  Potter,  and  Co. 
La  Charmante  GabrieUe ;  afOoourite  French  Air,  with  variations  for 

the  Piano  Forte;  by  Ferd.  Ries.    Clementi  and  Co.   Chappeli 

and  Co. 
jRondoktto  on  a  favourite  Nottumo  by  Paer,  for  the  Piano  Forte;  by 

Ignace  MoscheUes,  of  Vienna*    London.    Rojal   Harmonic  In* 

stitution* 

Those  to  ivhom  music  is  a  language  will  not  desire  the  aid  of 
words  to  assist  in  describing  the  various  passions  that  agitate  La 
Bella  Capricciosa  of  Mb.  Hummell*    His  colours  are  ^*  dipt  in  the 
rainbow,'*  and  are  as  brilliant  and  as  delicate.    The  introduction — 
^^AlVarmoma  gU  anbni  aUrui  prepara 
Con  dolci  ricercatCj  in  bassi  mode*^^ 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  better  idea  of  its  merit  than  these  lines 
convey. 

The  second  movement  is  alia  polaoca*— the  melody  beautiful, 
original,  and  elegant.  The  passion  changes  in  almost  every  pas* 
sage ;  for  instance,  the  first  is  all  gaiety,  the  second  relapses  some- 
what into  force,  returning  to  the  first  with  expressive  delicacy. 
Soon  after  we  have  a  burst  of  grief,  immediately  followed  by  play« 
fulness.  This  description  is  applicable  to  every  line.  It  is  however 
only  necessary  to  add,  that  each  change  of  sentiment  is  conducted 
with  fine  imagination  and  expression,  while  all  the  more  learned 
resources  of  art  are  employed  with  the  greatest  science  and  effect. 
We  have  seldom  met  with  a  more  beautiful  composition. 
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Mr.  Kalkb&bvnb&*8  Faniasia  opens  with  an  Introduetioii  ia  F 
major.    The  first  bar  is  taken  from  the  oommenoemeDt  of  the  sub- 
ject, (Auld  Lang  Sjne,>and'is  worked  with  great  spirK  until  Ibe* 
second  stave  of  page  S,  where  is  introduced  a  brilliant  OKtenoey  n 
ifrhich  both  hands  are  equally  employed,  leading  to  paige  4,  where 
another  part  of  the  theme  appears.    A  second  cadence  of  great  force 
and  rapidity  concludes  the  5th  page,  the  6th  again  introducing  part 
of  the  subject,  followed  by  a  repetition  of  the  passages  found  in  page 
],  transposed  into  C  major.    A  third  cadence  concludes  the  movoh 
ment,  which  b  worthy  the  reputation  of  the  composer^    The  sabject 
Auld  Lang  Syne  being  arranged  as  an  adagio,  loses  in  a  great  UMa^ 
sure  the  tinge  of  vulgarity  it  has  obtained  from  much  use.    The 
first  variation  is  in  triplets— the  beginning  of  the  second  in  double 
counterpoint — the  third  ako  has  iteiitation  between  the  parts.    Both 
these  variations  are  distinguished  for  science  and  imagination.    The 
fourth  is  a  minor,  but  the  fiflh  is  tke  most  extreordinary  part  ol  the 
piece,  and  is  calculated  at  once  to  display  M^.  KALKEEBinrEE^s 
powers  as  a  perfbrmer  and  a  composer.    The  base  has  the  ssbject,. 
whi!e  the  treble  is  in  sixes  of  demisemiquavers-^the  second  half  an 
octave  above  the  first.    It  is  marked  leggiero^  is  very  rapid,  and  is, 
wc  believe,  quite  original,  for  ifie  never  remember  to  have  seen  any 
passage  so  constructed.    The  finale  is  in  triple  time,  light,  animated^ 
and  brilliant.    The  composition  is  a  fresh  example  of  Ma.  Kalk- 
brbnneb's   imagination  and  science.    The  waltz  is  an  degant 
trifle. 

Mr.  Ribs's  Variations  upon  the  German  Air  are  calculated  to 
bestow  much  pleasure,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  facility  of 
execution.  The  snbject  is  spirited,  and  the  variations  support  and 
increase  its  animation.  Those  on  Charmante  OabrieUe  are  more 
elaborate  and  equally  meritorious.  Our  readers  may  not  all  of  them 
be  aware  that  both  the  words  and  melody  of  this  air  are  attributed  to 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France*.  These  compositions  will  confer  much 
power  and  command  of  the  instrument. 

Mr.  Moscheles*  Rondoletto  has  all  the  elegance  and  brilliancy 
of  his  style,  with  less  of  its  accustomed  difficulty.  Even  this  com* 
position,  trifling  as  it  is  when  compared  with  his  other  works,  mani- 
fests the  richness  of  his  fancy,  and  his  ability  to  do  much  with  slight 
materials;  take  for  example 'the  beautiful  passage  which  first  occurs 
at  page  4,  staved,  bar  1,  and  we  shall  find  the  origin  of  the  idea 
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contained  inr  the  few  notes  of  the  subject  at  page  S,  stare  2,  bar  6. 
The  returns  to  the  subject  are  also  conducted  with  much  novelty  and 
el^aace.  In  fact,  the  piece  is  of  a  kind  to  please  both  the  unlearned 
and  the  fastidious  critic,  and  we  therefore  recommend  it  to  all  piano 
forte  players. 


A  Dkertimenio  for  the  Piano  Forie^  wiA  on  Accompammemt  for  the 

flutcy  in  which  is  introduced  the  favourUe  Scotch  Air  ofKdrnn 

Oftyoe;  wkh  Variations  by  T.  A.  RawSngs.    London.    ChappcU 

and  Co. 
Spazza  camming  a  Venetian  AriHtCy  amused  as  a  Rondo  for  the 

Piano  FortCy  by  Charles  Neate.    Op.  7.    London.    Chappell 

and  Co. 
Three  SeUd  Mooements  for  two  Performers  on  the  Piano  Forte^  by 

Charles  Nede.    Op.  8.    London.    ChappelLand  Co. 
Fankuia  for  the  Piano  Forte^  on  the  three  favourite  Scotch  AirSy  ^^Mary 

of  Castle  Cary;'  <<  Ye  Banks  and  Braes;'  and  <<  We're  d  Noddm  ai 

our  House  ai  Home;'  by  Pio  Cianchetiini.    Op.  5.    London. 

Royal  Harmonic  Institution. 
XjO  Mia  Dorabella;  a  favourite  Trio  from  the  Opera  ^^  Cod  fan 

Tutti/'  composed  by  Mozart ;  arranged  for  the  Piano  Forte  by  S. 

Webbe*    London.    Clementi  and  Co. 
<^  Here^s  a  Health  to  all  good  Lasses;'*  arranged  for  the  Piano  Forte 

as  a  Rondoy  in  the  Dramatic  stylcy  by  Aug.  Meves.    London. 

Clementi  and  Co. 
Un  offerta  alle  Grazie;  Introduction  and  Airy  with  Variations  for  the 

Piano  FortCy  by  O.  F.  Harris.    London.    Clementi  and  Co. 

There  are  numerous  compositions  that  may  be  heard  with  satisfac- 
tion, although  they  cannot  be  ranked  amongst  the  highest  produc- 
tions  of  the  art.  The  above  pieces  answer  exactly  to  this  descrip- 
tion; they  are  adapted  to  the  million  of  performers  and  auditors,  and 
most  of  them  are  much  above  that  mediocrity  which  is  too  com* 
monly  the  boundary  of  accomplishment,  while  others  are  far  below 
the  powers  and  desires  even  of  this  humble  point  of  acquirement. 

Mr.  Rawlikos's  divertimento  indicates  an  elegant  taste.    It  has 
melody,  animation,  and  variety,  and  will  consequently  please. 
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Of  Mb.  Neate's  operas  7  and  8^  we  prefer  the  latter,  a  duet  of 
three  movements — the  two  first  minuets  and  the  tbixd  a  waltz :  thej 
are  simple  and  graceful,  and  somewhat  uncomsioDu 

Mr.  CiANCHETTiNi  has  given  loose  to  ^is  imagination  in  his  fan- 
tasia, and  availed  himself  of  all  the  licence  this  species  of  comjposi- 
tion  indulges.  The  introduction  is  made  up  of  preluding  passa^, 
and  we  should  be  inclined  to  saj,.  the  composer  followed  his  hands, 
which  are  well  known  to  have  great  rapidity  in  execution^  rather 
than  his  mind,  in  those  appended  to  the  first  air.  The  frequent 
changes  ef  time  and  expression  however  render  it  not  less  difficult 
to  plajr  in  the  spirit  it  is  ci  nceived,tban  to  understand.  Seme  of  the 
succeeding  parts  are  sweet  and  melodious,  but  the  composition,  as  a 
vhole,  very  largely  partakes  of  the  wildness  which  it  is  obvious  Mb. 
CiAWCHBTTiNi  cousiders  to  bo  Ibe  characteristic  of  the  fantasiat 
and  which  tempts  his  strong  fancy — ^sometimes  too  far.  Thevai^ 
riations  on  Wert  a  noddin  are  singular,  add  if  not  the  best,  are 
the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  lesson. 

Mozart's  trio  is  tastefully  arranged  by  Mb.  Webbe.  The  in* 
trodnction  is  expressive,  and  the  change  of  sentiment  iri  many  of  the 
passages  that  are  added  to  the  original  subject,  is  very  agieeable  and 
effective. 

Mb.  Msves  has  chosen  a  subject  which  has  long  been  a  favourite 
glee ;  and  we  think  it  will  gain  additional  popularity  in  this  shape. 

The  title  of  Mb.  Harris's  piece  claims  rather  more  merit  than 
we  are  inclined  to  allow  it ;  it  is  however  superior  to  most  of  his 
former  compositions  for  the  instruiment,  sod  the  variations  are  written 
with  fancy  and  animation. 

Mb.  Taylob's  duet  consists  of  variations  upon  the  quick  move* 
ment  of  Cabafa's  ^^  Fra  (ante  angosde :"  it  is  not  very  original^  but 
is  equal  to  many  recent  publications  of  the  same  descriptioQ. 


Attegri  di  Bravura^  Sfc*  dsigle  seguenic  celebri  compontore^  BeeUuyoen^ 
Hummelt  Wejfaei  Moschele&f  S^c.  per  it  Piano  ForU*  London. 
Booaey  and  Co.    No.  4. 

7n  anr  fourth  volume  w«  noticed  tlie  commencement  of  this  very 
superior  work,  which  had  then  proceeded  to  its  third  Buoibei?.    The 
VOL.  V.  MO,  xviii.  p  f 
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fourth  is  by  Mb.  Moschbles*    Its  title  speaks  the  importance 
which  is  attached  to  its  contents — TreAUegri  di  bravura — La  Forza^ 
La  Leggerezxay  ed  II  Capriccio — calculati  per  lo  studio  ddla  piu  grande 
diffkoUd  del  Piano  Forte^  and  it  is  dedicated  al  suo  stimatissimo  Andco^ 
J.  B.  Cramer^  as  to  a  judge,  who  would  probably  consider  his  name 
to  be  honoured  or  dbgraced  by  being  connected  in  such  a  way  with 
a  work,  according  to  its  merits  or  deficiencies.    Here  then  is  every 
assurance  an  author  could  give,  that  hd  would  task  his  abilities  to 
the  utmost.    For  he  sets  out  by  stating  that  bis  production  is  calcu- 
lated for  the  study  of  the  greatest  difficulties  presented  by  his  instru- 
ment, a  pledge  of  great  import  both  as  concerns  his  knowledge  and 
his  power  over  supreme  ^^difficulties,'"  and  he  calls  as  it  were  upon 
his  most  esteemed  friend  to  be  his  surety  to  the  world.    Acquainted 
as  we  are  with  the  modest  and  atedfast  character  of  Me.  Mos- 
CHELBS,  we  must  be  free  to  confess  that  these  professions,  backed 
by  his  well-earned  reputation,  had  made  us  very  solicitous  to  try 
their  validity,  never  however  doubting  for  a  moment  that  such  a 
man  or  such  a  composer  would  commit  his  judgment.    This  be  it 
known,  though  from  the  hand  of  so  young  a  man,  is  his  ffiy^^i 
opera.*    In  conformity  with  the  title,  the  first  represents  the  em- 
ployment of  power,  or  energy  in  composition  and  execution — ^the 
second  velocity  and  delicacy  of  touch— and  the  third  is  a  combina- 
tion of  both  these  qualities.    Each  piece  has  however  such  decided 
properties  as  to  be  in  itself  a  whole* 

Me.  Moscheles  has  with  great  judgment  given  directions  for 
fingering  the  many  exceedingly  difficult  passages  which  are  to  be 
found  in  all  the  pieces,  and  has  certainly,  as  he  expresses  it,  made 
a  study  for  the  greatest  and  most  embarrassing  combinations  that 
modem  invention  can  furnish. 

No.  1  is  an  allegro  con  brio,  in  E  major.  The  first  two  bars  are 
bold  and  simple,  and  seem  to  have  inspired  the  author  with  the 
design  of  shewing,  in  the  most  elaborate  manner,  the  ripe  and  rich 
knowledge  of  coipixisition  he  possesses,  for  with  respect  to  counter- 

*  We  haTe  often  been  tempted  to  think  that  there  is  peculiar  precosity 
about  musical  genius,  not  common  to  talent  as  exhibited  in  the  other  fine  arts. 
Most  composers  are  very  joung  when  they  reach  the  summit  of  their  excel- 
lence. Does  thb  happen  because  music  is  more  the  creation  of  the  fimcy  and 
less  of  the  judgment  than  poetry  and  painting?  Or  is  it  that  music  consi- 
dered  as  a  language  is  so  wide,  so  copious,  loose,  and  uncertain  ?  The  fact 
webcUeve  to  be  oertahi— Cflfufa  Mel. 
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point  he  has  treated  bit  subject  in  every  possible  waj,so  as  to  dieplajr 
m  complete  mastery  over  the  science. .  At  the  same  time  he  has  not 
fiuled  to  combine  with  this  scientific  treatment  a  most  lively  fiincy, 
and  passages  of  great  feeling.  This  is  observable  in  page  4,  where, 
whilst  the  right  hand  is  conducting  a  beautiful  melody,  the  left  takes 
the  materials  of  the  principal  subject,  working  it  into  a  scientific  as 
well  as  delightful  combination.  The  second  part  of  thb  allegro, 
page  7,  and  marked  ^^  RiroegUatay^  gives  a  new  specimen  of  treating 
the  original  subject  in  the  strictest  way.  In  page  8  the  subject  is 
gi^enper  dmimdkmem^  and  inverted,  until  at  the  bottom  of  the  page 
the  author  takes  only  a  few  notes  from  the  subject  fiw  a  fugaio 
movement.  After  this  it  is  treated  id  rooesdoj  until  it  falls  into  C 
major,  where  some  of  the  former  passages  are  again  introduced,  and 
the  movement  is  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  the  most  brilliant  style. 
This  allegro  demands  the  lull  employment  of  all  the  practitioner's 
physical  power,  not  only  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  many  of  the 
passages,  but  the  decisive  manner  in  which  the  counterpoint  is  sus- 
tained from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  If  this  movement  should,  on 
account  of  the  necessity  of  such  continued  exertion,  be  deemed  some- 
what long,  (for  it  extends  to  thirteen  pages,)  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  intended  by  the  author  as  a  studio,  and  that  this 
seeming  objection  is  in  fact  one  of  its  greatest  advantages,  by  calling 
out  and  maintaining  the  whole  power  of  the  scholar. 

No.  8,  LaLeggerezza — allegro  molto,  quasi  presto.  This  is  a  com- 
plete contrast  to  No.  I,  and  in  the  mode  of  touch  necessary  for  its 
execution,  demands  an  originality  peculiar  to  this  author.  It  is 
velocity  combined  with  the]  excess  of  lightness,  like  the  rapidity 
of  a  bird  of  the  most  rapid  wing  darting  from  one  object  to  another. 
The  character  of  the  subject  is  most  admirably  calculated  for  this 
species  of  execution,  nor  do  we  recollect  to  have  ever  seen  a 
composition  at  all  resembling  it.  At  page  16  b^ins  a  subject  singu- 
larly naif,  accompanied  by  thirds  in  staccato,  which  is  immediately 
afterwards  inverted,  and  the  accompaniment  of  thirds  given  to  the 
right  hand.  At  page  18  there  is  a  sudden  modulation  of  £  fiat  major, 
which  produces  a  very  striking  effect.  Here  the  author  proceeds 
with  great  vigour,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  hands  are  continually 
crossed  is  most  ingenious  and  effective.  We  remember  no  passages 
for  the  piano  forte  where  a  greater  lightness  and  velocity  in  passing 
the  hands  across  is  required,  than  in  this  extraordinary  and  fanciful 
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pitMfuctkm.  In  page  SO,  after  a-  pause,  tbe  passage  in  page  K  is 
repeated  in  the  tontc,  followed  and  condoled  by  most  brifliant 
passages  m  the  same  character. 

No.  3,  U  cflprtcdo— allegro  con  fuoco.  We  haye  spoken  highly  of 
Nos.  1  and  2,  bot  vre  confess  that  on  the  Capricch  we  can  scarcely 
find  terms  sufficiently  strong  in  which  to  convey  onr  opinions  of  its 
excellenoe.  It  is  indeed  a  work  of  troe  inspiration,  ftill  of  originaKty, 
passion^  amd  geniis.  It  wenld  be  doing  but  poor  justice  (o  tbe 
author  to  enter  into  a  specific  animadversion  upon  the  judgment, 
flioience)  and'fkncy  which  he  has  employed,  and  we  therefore  avoid 
doing  so  out  df  that  admiration  which  it  must  inevitably  at  once 
produce  on  the  ears  of  every  one  who  has  any  pretension  to  imagma^' 
lion,  taste,  or  feeling. 

We  earnestly  then  recommend  the  work  to  the  judges  of  the 
modern  school  6f  piano  forte  writing,  and  to  those  whose  execution 
win  enable  them  to  play  these  compositions.  To  understand  them 
thoroughly,  it  is  almost  necessary  to  hear  them  performed  by  the 
author,  as  the  only  person  capable  of  entering  into  the  practical  de- 
monstration of  all  the  refinements  of  thought  and  execution  with 
sufficient  force  and  exactitude.  But  even  those  players,  who  must 
fiill  far  short  of  this  excellence,  will  hardly  fail  to  feel  and  acknow- 
lodge  the  undoubted  genius  of  these  works  so  great  in  their  kind — 
that  is,  as  studies  and  as  records  of  the  peculiar  manVier  and  power 
of  their  author. 


Onmd  WatiaHoin  U>  afacourite  Song  in  the  German  Opera — the  ViUage 
BaAer^  far  (he  Piano  PortCy  hy  J.  Moschdes.    Op*  1.    Boosey 

'    and  Co.  London. 

FarOamy  far  the  Piano  Foriey  on  the  fatourUe  Airs,  The  So!(Uer*s 
Riehimy  This  is  no  my  ain  Lassie j  and  Over  the  Water  to  Charlie^ 
%yj.  Moscheles*    London.    Ohappdl  and  Oo. 

The  repnblication  (as  we  presume  it  to  be)  of  Mr.  Moscheibs^ 
earliest  work,  at  the  same  moment  with  his  latest,  brings  on  a  curious 
oomparison,  and  it  is  singular  that  the  grand  variations  appear  to 
have  been  written  expressly  to  exhibit  the  power  and  rapidity  of  Mr. 
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Mo^cHBLEs'  execntion,  and  the  most  striking  parts  of  bis  gieat  ac- 
quirements, no  less  than  the  work  we  have  jost  dismissed.  The  com- 
mand  Mr.  M,  has  obtained  «ver  his  imtmmeatenaUeshMi  to  «se  all 
Ihc  oU  foiins  With  an  daboMtion  that  gt«es  .thorn  the  air  of  nonXiy. 
Por  instance,  if  h^  takes  ooUves,  dooble  notes,  crossiigof  the  handsy 
triplets,  &c»  he  employs  them  with  sach  compMcatioo  thai  they  ns- 
saiDC  a  aew  and  a  douhly  difficult  form.  Tba  wriaiionB  will  afibrd 
as  a  complete  example.  TIm  fint  is  extremely  light  and  iuctfi^ ; 
the  second  consists  of  octaves  in  (thc-basc^ .  and  aacenditig  and  do* 
sceading  pawages  of  sUccessite  d^ees,  and  of  desctndiag  sonods  In 
tte  treble,  irery  quick ;  the  third  is  in  triplets  of  double  aiKl  single 
notes,  the  left  liaiid43rossing  over  tht  right  with  gteat  rapidity^  inter- 
asfxed  with  chmmatiG  passages  and  eotaves«  This  variatsm  is  Tefy 
difllMlt.  The  fourth  is  a  legato  movement,  consisting  cbieily  of  dose 
intervals^  in  regular  suecession,  its  eilect  greatly  ctopending  oa  the 
tone  and  smoothness  of  touch.  Variatkni  5  is  a  schemndo  requiring 
Mipid  and  delicate  execution.  The  sixth  is  in  triplets  of  octaves  *  and 
doaMe  notes,  a  very  energetic  movement,  which  pecuUady  displays 
one  species  of  Ma.  Moschblbs's  execution.  The  seventh,  a  minor 
in  octaves,  is  another  instanceoftbeoomposer^s  power  of  novel  adap* 
tation.  TheSth  is  in  quadruplets,  chiefly  of  fifths,  extremely  difficult. 
The  9t1i  is  nn  adagio,  which  perhaps  wants  rattier  more  simplicity. 
TKe  tOffa  and  last  is  worked  up  with  great  spirit,  and  is  less  compli- 
cated than  the  other  variations.  In  this,  therefore,  we  scarcely  say 
there  are  the  rudiments  of  Mn.  Moschelbs^s  present  style,  for  he 
seems  to  have  arrived  at  it  per  saltum.  The  truth  probably  is,  that 
he  did  not  begin  to  con  pose  tUl  he  had  attained  his  vast  execution,  and 
then,  wtth  a  mind  full,  he  had  only  to  write  down  histhouglits  and  the 
rswHsof  his  ptaotioe.  At  least  such  appears  to  us  to  lie  the  clue  to 
tka  coinciding  qualities  of  hiseaily  and  mere  matuvsd  compositions. 
T^e  fiuitasia  is  alike  ingenions  and  diffeult,  though  by  no  means 
m  jmioh  so  as  bis  nnmber  of  the  Alkgvi  di  Bravom.  Much  of  the 
intfodaetory  part  is  moulded  upon  a  little  passage  at  the  beginning 
of  4he  iisst  air,  wUeh  is  wrongbt  rafto  the  teotture  with  great  con- 
trivanoe.  Portions  of  <he  several  airs  are  mode  tbe  ttiitmes  of  slight 
and  casual  fnriatiens,  and  net  the  least  aMritmions  pavt  is  the  some- 
what novel  oMianer  in  which  «he  aira  are  iatsodnced.  The  wbole  Is 
oonsi^kicly  sn  ike  manner  of  UiisaMSter,  f^reseiiting  originality  and 
cMrtisefor  the  mind  and  the  kands. 
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Motorics  etkbrakd  Sjfmphmijf^  ^^  The  JupUery^  newly  adapied  for 

the  Piano  ForUf  wUh  Accompanimenls  for  a  FbOe^  Violin^  and 

ViotonceUo  Aeeompanmeni^  ad*  Ub*  hjf  Mwdo  ClemenH.    No.  6. 

London.    Clementi  and  Co. 
Select  Am  from  RonMi  Opera  of  <<  Pidro  L'EremUa^^'  arranged 

fbr  two  Perfinmert  on  the  Piano  Forte;  by  T.  LaUmr.    Books  1 

and  8.    London.    Chappell  and  Co. 
ITie  faoourUe  Airs  in  RomnCs  Opera  of  '<  La  Donna  del  LagOy' 

arranged  for  the  Piano  Forte^  with  an  Aecampanimaid  for  ike  Flute^ 

ad.  Ub.  by  7.  Latour.  Books  1  and  8.  London.  Cbappell  and  Co. 

Ammsemens  de  FOpera;  Seledkms  of  the  most  admired  Pieces  in  the 

*  latea  Operas  and  Ballets  of  Rossini^  Webery  Paer,  WmteryGaUem- 

hergj  Sfc.  arranged  for  the  Piano  Forte.  Without  the  Words.  Nos. 

1  and  8.    London.    Boosey  and  Co. 
Beethaoen's  Overture  to  <<  3%e  Rains  of  Athens  /'*  arranged  for  the 

Piano  Forte.   No»  8.    London.    Boosey  and  Co.   Also  arranged 

as  a  Duet. 
BandeCs  Overtures^  arranged  for  the  Organ  or  Piano  Forte;  by  T. 

KHUck.    No.  U    London.    Clementi  and  Co. 
T%e  Music  in  JUacbeth;  composed  by  Matthew  Idxke;  arrange  as 

Duets  for  the  Harp  and  Piano  Forte^  wiUi  Accompaniments  for  the 

Flute  and  VioloncellOf  ad.  Sb.  by  J.  F.  Burrowes.     London. 

Goulding,  D'Almaine,  Potter  and  Co. 

We  noticed  in  our  last  Namber  seTeral  adaptations  of  operas, 
overtures,  &c.  for  the  piano  forte  and  other  instruments,  and  we  thera 
stated  the  apparent  reason  of  the  great  increase  of  such  publications. 
Their  numbers  bj  no  means  decline,  and  while  tbej  form  so  strong 
a  subject  of  interest  with  all  classes  of  performers,  it  is  not  very  pro- 
bable they  should  do  so.  This  interest  is  to  be  ascribed  to  various 
causes,  some  of  which  we  have  before  enumerated,  but  the  most 
weighty  perhaps  is,  that  such  pieces  are  mora  generally  amusing^— 
less  difficult  (while  they  are*  apparently  as  brilliant),  than  regular 
compositions  for  the  instruments.  So  long  as  there  exists  a  desirefor 
display  without  the  necessary  industry  to  attain  real  and  solid  acquire- 
ment, and  while  the  value  is  attached  to  the  accomplishment  as  a 
ineans  of  such  display,  and  not  to  its  own  intrinsic  worth,  compoN- 
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tfons  that  produce  a  cettaia  degfee  of  eflSsct,  without  demanding 
much  time  or  trouble,  will  always  be  in  request.  We  do  not  mean 
to  ascribe  this  feeling  to  every  one  who  performs,  or  is  pleased  by 
an  arrangement,  but  we  fear  there  are  too  many  who  are  influenced 
by  these  motives,  whether  in  musio  or  in  any  other  art. 

These  observations  can  in  no  way  be  supposed  to  apply  to 
Mozajit's  symphony.  Such  a  piece  would  be  unknown  to  half  the 
musical  world,  but  for  the  form  in  which  it  now  appears;  and  it  ac« 
quires  tenfold  respect  when  connected  with  the  name  of  Clementi. 
The  symphonies  of  Haydn,  arranged  by  that  gentleman,  have  hetk 
long  before  the  public,  and  a  just  estimation  may  therefore  be  made 
of  the  value  of  the  symphonies  of  Mozart,  from  the  same  hand. 

Pietro  L'Eremita  and  La  Donna  del  Lago,  are  considered  as  two 
of  the  finest  of  Rossini's  operas.  They  are  excellently  arranged  by 
Mb.  Latoub,  and  will  be  of  peculiar  service  to  those  who  may 
never  hear  them  in  any  other  shape. 

The  Amusemens  de  TOpera,  Nos«  1  and  2,  contain  specimens  of 
the  compositions  of  Webee,  a  name  very  little  known  in  this 
country,  but  of  much  consideration  in  Germany.  This  work  is 
therefore  valuable,  as  perhaps  almost  the  only  means  of  information 
we  can  obtain  of  the  style  most  in  fashion  in  that  country. 

The  Antologia  Musicale,  which  has  reached  twelve  numbers,  is 
another  publication  of  the  same  description,  except  that  it  is  con- 
fined to  instrumental  compositions,  being  a  selection  of  the  best 
overtures,  sonatas,  rondos,  divertimentos,  marches,  waltzes,  &c.  by 
the  most  celebrated  foreign  composers.  The  twelfth  number  con* 
tains  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  Leopold  Mozabt,  the  fiither  of 
the  great  Mozabt.  It  is  termed  an  Intrada,  and  is  we  think  a 
pretty  clear  proof  that  the  son  did  not  derive  either  his  genius, 
imagination,  or  taste,  from  the  study  of  his  father's  works. 

Bebtuoven^s  overture  is  interesting  as  the  work  of  a  great  roas- 
ter, and  as  an  acquaintance  with  the  compositions  of  the  best  artists 
is  the  surest  means  of  obtaining  excellence  and  sound  taste,  arrange- 
ments of  this  description  are  to  be  greatly  recommended. 

The  first  number  of  Handel's  overtures  consists  of  the  overture 
io  the  occasional  oratorio.  The  Editor  is  an  oiganist  at  Oravesend, 
and  in  a  short  prospectus  explains  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  render 
the  works  of  Handel  more  worthy  the  attention  of  the  organ  and 
piano  forte  performers  than  they  have  hitherto  been.    For  this  pur« 
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po^  W  km  inoreaMd  tlMrGombioatioos  and  givea  item  a  fuller  mk 
compammeit,  which  adds  to  their  difficulty.  Ma«  Kiljuick  haa 
alao 'figured  the  baM»y  a  great  advaotageto  the  itudent  in  harmooj. 

We  lately  bad  ofscaupn  to  nolice  tho  siogalar  beauty  of  the  mu&ic 
in  Macbeth.  Ma.  BuRBOwas'a  arrangement  is  of  a  kind  to  avsist  in 
preserving  and  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  valuable  relics  of  English  music,  and  will  piobably  become  as 
descNTvedly  popular  as  his  former  numerous  works.  We  may  casu- 
aHj  meaAian  that  this  inddstrious  professor  has  continued  his  ScMi$h 
Rmidaa  with  unremitted  ability. 


The  Fmry  Queen^ a  Duei  wiik adoukkarsuigk  Ateompemmeui  fbf 
the  Piano  Forte;  composed  by  Dr.  WUImm  Camabjf.  Loadcm. 
(For  the  Composer.)    MitchelL 

Ode  io  Springy  a  pastoral  Oke;  by  Samud  Webbe.  LaudsA 
Hodsoll. 

Da.  CAnif  abt's  duet,  as  we  learn  from  the  title,  hi^  been  sung  at 
the  British  Concerts.  This  circumstance  is  alone  sufficient  to  confer 
honour  upon  the  composition,  because  the  diieptors  of  these  concerts 
were  professoia  of  great  judgment,  and  engaged  moreover  in  the 
very  arduous  task  of  bringing  back  the  public  taste  to  a  love  of 
English  music,  and  in  the  still  more  important  endeavour  to  do  ao, 
through  tbecoaviclioa  that  our  native  composers  have  the  genius  to 
win  their  way  to  eminence.  These  circamstaaces  therefore  are 
primft  facie  evidence  of  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  Da.  Garnaby*s 
composition,  while  at  the  same  time  perhaps  it  acts  against  the  pro- 
duction, because  it  places  it  in  a  light  where  much  is  expected* 

We  do  not  mean  to  throw  the  sUghlest  doubt  upon  the  solid 
science  displayed  in  this  work.  It  is  undoubtedly  in  a  sound  style — 
it  is  unquestionably  in  our  national  styl^^but  it  is  in  a  hard  manner, 
very  nearly  if  not  absolutely  obsolete ;  such  as  we  think  but  few 
intending  to  exalt  the  national  perfection  would  propose  to  them- 
selves as  a  model.  There  is  but  little  fancy,  nor  is  there  any  of  that 
improved  species  of  melody  which  must,  if  any  thing  can,  obtain  tl|e 
laurel  for  our  country roea.    It  rises  little  above  mediocrity,  althoqgh 
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we  are  ready  to  admit  that  few  coin^sers  would  at  thts>  time  ofday 
so  write.  It  carries  us  back  to  the  age  of  Trayers,  who  improved 
upoQ  a  style  ^till  more  remote.  Of  all  he  wrote,  two  or  three  things 
only  live,*  and  ,they  ^re  enlivened  by  sweet  melody  and  great 
variety.  They  anticipated  rather  than  went  back.  Not  so  Dr. 
Garmabt.  Still  we  admit  a  liyely  simplicity  in  the  themes  and 
learning  in  the  .construction.  Well  then !  it  will  be  said,  the  objection 
is,  that  the  composition  is  not  sufficiently  modern?  Decidedly; 
and  a  very  important  objection  'it  will  be  found  to  be,  unless  the 
work  were  supported  by  traits  of  extraordinary  genius,  which  will 
scarcely  be  perceived  in  The  Fairy  Queen. 

Mr.  Wbbbb's  glee  is  quaintly  devised,  but  at  the  same  time 
possess^  those  claims  to  regard  which  belong  to  a  fresh  and  breathing 
sprightliness  that  accords  well  with  the  subject,  yet  carries  with  it  an 
^itof  well-schooled  propriety  that  speaks  the  polished  mind  of  a 
thoroughly  educated  musician.  The  introduction  is  singular.  The 
fjflee  itself , consists  of  splo,  duet,  and  trio— is  very  airy  in  its  move- 
meRtf^  and  jthe  replications  give  animation  and  variety.  The  two 
upper  parts  arc  either  for  male  or  for  soprano  voices,  but  when 
tiiken  by  the  latter,  would  perhaps  sing  Mter  a  note  lower.  The 
brilliancy  would  be  little  or  not  at  all  affected,  while  the  compass 
would  be  more  accessible  and  easy  to  the  million  of  ladies.  Well- 
performed  it  must  .be  effect ive. 


Ndmirarvi  O  boschi  amici;  a  canon  for  three  voices^  mth  an  accom^ 
pamment  (ad  lib.)  for  the  Piano  Forte ;  the  Poetry  from  Metaiiasio^ 
the  Music  composed  and  inscribed  with  permission  to  her  Grace  the 
Duchess  of  Somersa^  by  JFm.  Horsley^  Mus.  Bac.  Oxon. 

A  fine  and  flowing  melody,  richly  harmonized,  and  combined 
with  learned  ingenuity. 

We  have  copied  the  dedication  because  we  happen  to  know  that 
it  is  an  appropriate  tribute  4o  a  noUe  Lady,4iie  motlier  of  a  Family 
not  less  distinguished  by  love  of  the  art,  than  by  their  earnest  and 
successful  pursuit  of  it  as  a  science. 

♦  «  Haste  m^  Natmettey»  saA  ^^Img  dearwas  b^mtd  day:' 
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The  London  Collection  ofGleesy  Duets j  qnd  Catches  f  edited  hy  John 
Parry  ;  to  be  published  in  Numbers.  London.  Gould ing,  D'Al- 
mainci  Potter,  and  Co. 

Afler  the  manj  collections  of  glees  that  have  been  already  printed^ 
it  should  seem  scarcely  necessary  to  publish  a  new  one ;  but  there  is 
generally  some  avenue  left  open  by  which  the  public  necessities  or 
desires  may  be*  approached.    Thus  it  now  happens  that  the  early 
collections  (Bland's,   &c.)   are  extinct— Clement I's  is  upon  a 
magnificent  scale — so  is  theConvito  Harmonico* — while,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  Harmonist,  though  in  point  of  selection  excellent,  is  yet  so 
printed  as  to  abridge  its  utility  considerably.     Mr.  Parry  then 
steps  forward  to  produce  a  cheap  and  useful,  jet  welUselected  and 
handsome  and  convenient  edition  of  ancient  and  modern  part-songs. 
The  former  are  open  to  every  body;  in  the  latter  he  will  be  assisted 
materially  by  the  permission  he  appears  to  have  obtained  to  cull  from 
the  very  numerous  copy-rights '  of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Goul- 
DiNG,  D'Ai-MAiNE,  and  Co.  The  book  is  certainly  of  a  very  eligible 
size,  very  legible  yet  comprehensive,  for  there  are  in  No.  1  twenty- 
four  pieces  upon  eighty  pages  for  seven  shillings.    The  first  and 
second  numbers,  all  that  are  yet  out,  contain  the  glees  generally  sung 
at  public  celebrations,  with  a  popular  admixture  of  old  and  new- 
modern,  however,  in  the  greatest  abundance.    There  are  duets  and 
catches  intermingled,  and  the  glees  are  for  three,  four  and  five  voices. 
If  the  publication  meets  the  success  it  merits,  the  editor  may  pro- 
bably be  induced  to  continue  it,  and  there  are  materials  in  the  richest 
abundance.     We  venture  to  suggest  to  him  the  addition  of  a  piano 
forte  part,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  use  of  singers  who  find  an 
accompaniment  either  indispensable  or  preferable.   Such  an  arrange- 
ment would,  as  it  appears  to  us,  give  the  work  a  more  extended 
usefulness. 

*  These  however  are  both  first-rate  compilations  in  every  respect. 
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Canialay  wUh  an  Accompaniment  for  the  Piano  Forte;  by  W.  H. 
Keams^    London.    Piatts. 

Who  Mb.  Kearns  is,  we  know  not,  but  he  is  a  man  of  no  ordinary 
mould,  if  we  may  judge  by  his  composition,  for  it  is  as  wild  and  as 
original  as  any  thing  we  have  met  with  for  a  very  long  time,  while 
parts  of  it  are  exceedingly  expressive  and  elegant — indeed  it  is  alto- 
gether a  creation  of  fancy  and  feeling.  But  it  requires  a  vigorous 
imagination  to  understand,  and  great  powers  of  expression  to  render 
it  duly.  The  changes  of  key  and  movement  are  very  frequent — the 
accompaniment  is  as  various  as  the  passion  intended  to  be  represent- 
ed,  and  indeed  has  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  the  voice  part  itself; 
which  it  is  always  exalting  though  seldom  subordinate  to  the  melody. 
Passion  reigns  throughout,  but  the  singularity  of  the  words  (which 
are  so  affected  as  to  be  hardly  intelligible  by  places,)  detracts  from 
the  power  of  the  music.  In  the  divisions  of  the  phrases  by  inter- 
vening symphonies,  Mb.  Kearns  has  followed  his  fancy  too  far  in  a 
very  curious  train,  as  may  be  seen  at  the  top  of  page  6  of  the  song. 
But  the  whole  indeed  is ^^  high  fantastical,*'  and  if  a  rapid  succession 
of  singular  and  original  thoughts  be  an  indication  of  genius,  we  can- 
not deny  it  to  Mr.  K.  The  entire  composition  may  be  termed  in 
Shakspeare*s  words  ^<  something  new  and  strange,"  and  we  recom- 
mend it  to  the  curious.  The  chromatic  variation  on  the  word 
^^  mounting'*^  is  so  good  a  descriptive  passage,  that  it  is  worth  the 
price  of  the  song. 


MozarCs  Six  Grand  Si/mphonies,  arranged  for  the  Piano  Forie^  with 
Accompaniments  of  Flute^  Violin^  and  Violoncello  ;  hy  J.  N.  Hum- 
mel^ Maitre  de  Chapelle  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar.  London, 
for  the  Proprietor,  by  Chappell  and  Go.  (to  be  had  with  or  with- 
out  the  Accompaniments.) 

Amongst  the  most  honourable  traits  which  distinguish  the  pro* 
grcsB  of  art  in  this  country,  is  the  unbounded  veneration  that  is  paid 
to  the  genius  of  the  great  foreign  musicians.     The  works  of  Mozart 
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and  Haydw  have  had  more  honour,  we  may  safely  say  in  England, 
than  in  the  country  of  their  production — nor  can  this  be  attributed 
to  any  waht  of  objects  of  contparison,  for  it  13  fliso  our  peculiar 
praise  to  receive,  encourage,  and  reward,  every  professor  of  every 
nation  who  lays  claim  to  high  distinction.  But  it  is  in  the  infinite 
diversity  of  arrangement  and  in  the  splendour  of  publication  that  our 
homage  and  our  liberality  is  most  completely  manifesto.  The  irt- 
dividual  who  has  risked  so  much  in  the  pl-epatation  of  the  work 
before  lis,  shews  a  bold  dependence  Upon  the  estimation  in  which 
Mozart  is  held,  ahd  upon  the  talent  of  the  great  musician  em- 
ployed to  prepare  ihik  expensive  work,  which  is  of  the  highest  ex* 
cellence,  whether  the  merit  of  the  original  compositions,  thfe  ability 
displayed  in  the  masterly  arrangement,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
brought  out,  is  considered. 

MozART^s  Symphonies  are  pre-eminently  qiialified,  above  tiny 
other,  for  being  reduced  from  a  full  orchestra  to  a  quartette,  ot  (o 
the  still  smaller  scale  of  a  piano  forte^  on  account  of  those  inelodies 
which,  by  their  striking  beauty  and  exceeding  clearness,  constitute, 
as  in  most  of  the  other  works  of  that  immortal  composer,  their  prin- 
cipal merit.  The  Symphonies  of  Hatbn  may  perhaps  be  occasion- 
ally more  distinguished  by  his  felicitous  use  of  particular  instruments, 
for  his  simplicity  and  playfulness,  and  Bbbtuo  yen's  as  more  power- 
ful, more  romantic  and  original,  but  considering  all  the  attributes 
that  are  re quii-ed  to  form  the  beau  ideal  or  an  actual  model  of  com- 
position in  this  species,  those  of  Mozart  approach  the  nearest  to 
perfection.  With  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  Mb.  Hummel,  it 
may  be  said  with  truth  that  it  is  a  perfect  model,  because  there  is 
hardly  a  single  trace  that  indicates  its  not  being  an  original  compo* 
sition — the  greatest  praise  that  can  be  giveif  to  an  arrangement* 
Of  all  the  great  living  composers,  no  one  could  be  better  calculated 
for  &  task  like  this,  Mr.H.  having  been,  for  a  series  of  years,  the  prin- 
cipal pupil  of  Mozart.  His  own  style  partakes  much  of  that  of 
his  master.  As  a  piano  forte  player  he  has,  at  least,  on  the  Conti- 
nent, no  equal,  and  as  a  composer  lie  has  raised  for  himself  an  ever- 
lasting monument  in  his  Grand  Duo  for  two  performers  on  the  piano 
forte.*    Mr*  Hummel  has  declared  that  he  never  bestowed  upon 

*  This  Daet  was  a  few  days  since  performed  by  Messrs.  Cramee  and 
Kaulbreiiver  at  the  Concert  of  the  former. 


any  arran^tft^,  n6t  ^tn  of  tris  own  eoibiMrHidns*,  so  fnilch  ^rd  tfs 
tfporr  thifte  sjrrilpfidniM,  itffd  he  Mjr^  he  did  tto  as  a  tribufe  df  resfyect 
due  to  his  immortal  master.    There  is  not  one  principal  note  omit* 
fad,  hdt  iti  hi^  jadgttfertt  dnt  ioo  mvLch.    A  cdtttpi^risoH  of  ttte  ^core 
with  th6  kttkttgethttti  Will  pi'dre  ih^  truth  of  ttris  assetti^ri,  for  eVen 
nbte^i  betdrt^ing  to  the  less  edidiUal  instruments,  as  the  trumpet,  &c. 
have  beeii  frtftined,  if  thejr  iter e  throwit  in  to  produde  k  fmrilcnlar  effect 
in  the  full  performitnee  of  the  otcbestra.    Wfiat  constitufes  the  distin- 
guishing character  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  tb^  piano  fort^  part  is 
<(ut(e  compMe  fnr  itietf^  and  i^  jperfectly  independent  of  the  other 
inst i'tfttient^  which,  boweyer,  ithelf  used,  dre  not  i6  h6  coiisid^ifed 
as  itierely  i^peatingf  the  not^  df  (be  piano  fctfe^  btft  tbejf  hiire 
allolted  id  th^m  pdskagfs  jiediiUai'  ib  the  gcfhiuft  of  ^ch,  iind  thus 
ttli^ke,  with  the  piand  foiled,  a  reitl  quarfett.    The  ptand  forte  part, 
|>re8ei*Viiig  ev«ry  nidody  alid  baifmdity  distribfited  in  tfac'  drtginUl 
nttumg  dthet  instrtttneilts,  is  nflttlralty  tery  full  and  rich,  yet  it  is  by 
no  means  too  difficnU  df  lixedution.    lldMifEL  understands  bis 
instrument  too  well  not  to  know  what  mily  be  done  on  it.    So  inge- 
niously is  this  part  arranged  for  both  hands,  that  it  is  no  where 
monotonous  or  languid,  not  even  in  passages,  where  the  same  melody 
is  taken  up  successively  by  different  instruments,  as  is  demonstrated 
in  the  first  and  second  movement  of  the  second  symphony*    The  de- 
lightful minuet  df  this  sympheny  will  shew  to  many  who  have 
never  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  it  with  a  full  band,  how  much 
MoZAET  eotild  iSzpress  by  a  few  note^.     The  Ininuets  of  this  kind 
are  truly  German  compositions,  and  approach  very  nearly  the 
character  of  tbe  wAlt^.    I'he  first  nlidvetnent  is  pethaps  the  most 
dtttcult  df  aAy,    but  it    tnay  he  materially  fadilitated  by  good 
fingeHng.    The  beHutifdl  hdaglo  which  follows,  reminds  us  almost 
t(krt>ughbtlt  tot  II  Dm  CH&oaHht.    the  Anieh  beard  here  to  great 
advantage,  and  has  also  more  to  do  than  in  the  other  movement. 
£very  one  IHU  reteark  how  Well  HvUMBt  baa  cdntrited  to  give  the 
answer  to  the  melody  of  the  upper  jmrt,  page  14,  bAr  10,  16,  below 
in  the  bass,  while  the  inner  part  has  an  accompaniment  in  semi- 
4ii*VetS4    The  Airtiilulolto,  page  IS,  bat  4,  5,  is  of  ^at  efkci.    The 
last  ibovertienf  is  h  most  lively  and  beautiful  composition,  which 
ought  to  be  plliyed  Wtlh  great  spirit.    The  firrt  and  last  movements 
df  the  j'edMif  symphony  inquire  more  than  common  care,  on  account  of 
the  many  dhromlttid  passage  and  mddulations,  particularly  in  their 
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second  parts.  The  bass,  page  I,  staff  5,  is  very  effective  and  origi* 
nal^  and  it  is  so  particularly  throughout  the  ivhole  of  the  second 
part. 

Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  arrangement  of  the  beautiful  adagio 
in  E  flat — page  11,  staff  3,  it  has  an  exactly  similar  alPunisono  passage 
to  that  in  the  adagio  of  the  first  symphony;  Both  symphonies  are 
oxcellent  studies  for  piano  forte  players,  and,  on  account  of  their 
great  intrinsic  worth,  tliey  will  amply  reward  the  trouble  that  is 
hestowed  upon  them. 

After  what  we  have  written  above,  it  will  be  understood  that  we 
have  no  doubts  that  the  solid  excellence  of  these  compositions  will 
secure  the  support  of  the  public,  but  it  is  not  less  honourable  to 
the  individual  who  has  thus  undertaken  to  give  so  capital,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  popular  an  adaptation.  As  music  is  now 
cultivated  in  private,  these  symphonies  will  prove  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  the  domestic  concert,  as  well  as  to  the  stores  of  genuine 
musical  learning  prepared  (or  the  piano  forte  player. 


Queen  of  eteri/  mating  Measure ;  composed  by  J.  F.  Datnteley. 
London.    Chappell  and  Co. 

The  Home  of  my  Childhood;  by  F.  J.  Klose.  London.  Birchall 
and  Co. 

The  Winter  Rose  ;  by  Samuel  Webbe.     London.    Preston. 

The  Jasmin  Wreath  /  by  Carafa-^-ihe  Words  written  and  the  Music 
arranged  by  Charles  Shannon^  Esq.    London.    Clementi  and  Co. 

The  Beacon;  by  J.  Jd^Murdky  Mus.  Bac.  Oxon.  London.  Cle- 
menti and  Co. 

Four  Songs;  by  Frances  Foster  Wensley.  London.  For  the 
Author,  7,  Percy-street,  Bedford-sqnare. 

Nothing  is  less  easy  than  to  apportion  the  quantstm  meruit  of  songs 
like  ihcse,  for  notwithstanding  they  certainly  exhibit  ability,  not- 
witlistanding  there  is  some  portion  of  imagination  and  considerable 
sweetness  in  all  of  them,  there  is  so  much  of  nearly  the  same  order  of 
talent  at  this  moment  before  the  public,  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  select 
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from  the  mass  which  is  presented  to  us.    All  of  these  songs  however 
are  above  the  common  line  of  mediocrity,  and  their  particniar  db* 
tinction  is  that  they  aspire  to  expression  by  means  removed  some- 
what beyond  those  which  are  ordinarily  employed.    The  second  part 
of  Mb.  Dannblbt's  is  thus  exalted.    Mr.  Klosb's  breathes  a 
spirit  of  soft  melancholy  that  lingers  in  the  mind.     Mb.  Wbbbb*s 
is  of  the  same  cast,  but  with  more  variety.    These  words  (Mrs. 
Opib^s)  have  been  already  set  by  Mrs.  Bianohi  Lact,  butcer- 
tasniy  not  by  many  d^rees  so  well  as  by  Mr.  Wbbbb.     The  Jasmin 
wreath^  by  Carafa,  is  sprightly  and- florid ;  and  but  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  ornamental  passages,  is  so  like  Anglo-Italian  compo- 
sition, that  it  might  pass  for  the  work  of  a  native,  which  is  a  singular 
distinction*     3%e  Beacon  is  more  imaginative,  and  more  descriptive 
than  any  of  its  predecessors,  and  it  has  moreover  deeper  passion.—- 
The  last  Four  Songs  are  the  work  of  a  young  lady,  and  are  credit- 
able to  her  talents.    They  are  by  no  means  common  place  when  the 
style  and  the  accompaniment  are  examined.    We  lament  only  that 
so  sad  a  spirit  should  pervade  them ;  and  we  cannot  help  adding  our 
hope  that  the  encouragement  of  the  public,  which  is  seldom  withheld 
from  meritorious  exertion,  will  assist  in  dispelling  this  feeling.    We 
have  no  acquaintance  with  this  young  lady,  who  is,  we  believe,  a 
professor ;  but  these  little  songs  contain  marks  of  modest  merit  which 
will,  we  trust,  find  their  way  to  many  eyes  and  many  hearts. 
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Midi  OttiJigH  MfioMivo  e  fin$$tp  Qcly  ^ !  piU  ^en^.    Camtmfli 

Se  m  i^siagffe  tiff  offerU^  ^m  s(fglio^    JOjiu^o^ 

tfope  ^mt  dospe  frovorlo.    Dueft^ 

Qm^9Clg¥4iP,  rUarmJhi  k  fn^fifick  patqmey  Iffi^fUtfiof^ ^4 ^jfe  per 9 

Mftom  *>^  Ov^^  o/mUa  f  Pkm^i  campoud  kjf  Signer  Mqr- 

N4sl4eggfofia€i(kf  Piccoio  Notlifr^p  m  ibfi  Opera  pf  ^^drvmeQ^  fijf 

Sf  Jdfinoa4af$e^ 
jRqg^  4ibprrUa9  RecU^thq  £  Che  sd/r^  of  fne^o  phfl0j4m^f  in  i^ 

Opera  of  Erwrnfip  hj/  Jtossimy 
EccoJo  a  voi  Vc04o%  ReoUftiaoo  p  CMlpi4o%o.y  Cii^.clcjmntfiy  4^Jn  Uffi 

Opera  of  iSelmirai  hjf  Jtossxtd^ 
Se  yn  iradimaiUp  reo^  RecUoliop  fid   Un  segrfto  h  jH  nfip  iojnpfiifAo 

PuOfytomthe  Oppra  of  Jf  ^fgfsmmdOf  bjf  Jfosmit 
NfHh  amdffdvx^et  Dm^o  in  ite  Qpera  pfPiefr^M  PwQ^^^y  bif 

London.    M^  bj  Bircjiall  aad  Co. 

The  apma^  Qmdioe  EUs^^  by  Siojcor  }fLtRPAPAv^^yf^fonnf 
Italian  ipmicipiVf  S^d  »  pupil  of  ZuiqAjaBi^.!^  ff^ilqd  x»n  its  jreprc^ 
sentation  at  the  King's  Theatre,  though  it  had  been  successful  in  the 
Theatres  of  the  Conlinent.  The  fable  is  devoid  of  interest,  and 
affords  little  scope  to  the  genius  of  the  composer,  as  it  is  particularly 
deficient  in  striking  situations.  To  judge  from  the  published  music 
of  the  opera,  Signor  Mbroa«A4I4«  has  studied,  and  to  a  certain 
degree  caught  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  Rossini's  manner.  This 
is  particularly  apparent  in  the  application  of  rapid  passages  to  the 
expression  of  agitation  or  any  violent  emotion,  as  well  as  in  the 
morceaux  of  melody,  which  appear  alternately  in  the  voice  and  in- 
strumental parts.  We  consider  the  latter  to  be  the  chief  characteristic 
and  the  greatest  novelty  of  Rossini's  style,  and  while  perhaps  no 
composer  has  ever  produced  more  generally  pleasing  melodies  than 
Rossini,  they  are  mostly  confined  to  the  expression  of  certain 
passions,  and  except  in  a  few  instances,  they  want  the  intensity  of 
feeling  which  distinguishes  thecompositions  of  Mozart,  Paisibllo, 
GiMARosA,  and  the   earlier  writers.     Besides  which  Rossini*s 
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mdodies  ws  never  eq.aallj  sustained  throughout  a  whole  movement ; 
take  an  J  of  his  most  popular  airs^  and  with  the  e»eptioii  of  J}i  Uutti 
paipiii  ve  shall  find  tlie  best  parages  limited  to  a  few  barsi^  repeated 
ag^tu  and  again  with:  or  without  embeUi^bments;  itrhero  do  we  see 
the  vai^iog  emcrfions.  depicted  with  the  same  sustained  avd  equal 
effect  in  any  of  KossiNiV  work^asin  MozAax's<4A  PerdgnOfCrudd 
pcrchi^  Vci  dm  sapeUf  Non  pUi  ie^Jbrif  Parto  tm  tulen  tnhySrc. 
And  let  it  be  observed  that  in  these  pieces  the  same  paAsages  are  not 
reitevaled  without  any  apparent  intention  but  that  of  gratifying  I  he 
ear  and  satisfying  neither  the  bead  or  the  heart;  they  exhibit  a 
sncoession  of  dsfleienit  melodies^  all  equally  adapted  to  the  expression 
of  the  passion  tbey  ajneintended  toconvey« 

RossuiJ  ia  now  so  general  a  favon/ite,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  a 
ymng  composer  shenld  be  tempted  to  foUaw  in  bJ9  p ath^  SiaNoa 
MBncADANTB  hasy  however,  been  unfortunate  both  in  the  story  and 
in  thie  diction  of  his  opera,  and  many  of  his  best  endeavours  are  there- 
fore frustrated*  In  the  duet  Daoe  maiy  dace  travarloy  Elisa  is  dis- 
tracted by  the  loss  of  her  children,,  and  in  seeking  for  them  encounters 
the  Marquis,  whom  she  attacks  with  great  yehcmence*  In  the  midst 
of  a  pathetic  appeal  to  him,  she  breaks  forth  into  the  following 

threat : — 

Ho  cento  furie  in  seno 

Ho  la  ragion  smarrita ; 

Con  quest!  artigli  almeno, 

Mi  voglio  vendicar — 

which  reduces  her  to  the  level  of  a  vulgar  scold.  The  mixture  too 
of  comic  humour  with  the  depth  of  misery  is  very  injudicious.  In 
the  duet  Efia  ver  f  the  iteration  of  one  note  in  the  base  part  is  only 
suited  to  comic  composition.  Many  of  the  duets,  however,  contain 
▼ery  beautiful  and  expressive  passages,  and  prove  that  Merca* 
DANTE  had  better  have  relied  more  upon  his  own  imagination,  and 
adhered  less  to  the  manner  of  Rossini. 

The  Notturno  Nelseggiopladdois  an  elegant  duet  fbr  two  sopranos, 
or  a  soprano  and  tenor,  and  is  another  proof  of  the  eminence  of  the 
Italians  in  thfs  style. 

The  two  arias  and  duets  by  Rossini  have,  never  we  believe,  been 
publicly  performed  in  thb  country.  Cielpietoso  is  in  his  best  man« 
ner.    The  recitative  and  andantino  movement  are  examples  of  the 
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judicious  application  of  ornament  to  the  purposes  of  expression. 
The  graces  are  too  somewhat  uncommon  • 

The  dnd'Un  segreto  h  il  mtotormento  is  written,  we  imagine,  for  a 
soprano  and  mezzo  soprano.  It  is  quite  equal  to  many  of  his  for- 
mer publications  in  elegance  and  smoothness.  It  is  in  rather  a  sub* 
dued  style  both  as  to  expression  and  execution.  ^ 

NeUa  casa  deoiavere  is  a  comic  duet  for  a  soprano  and  base — ^the 
subject,  a  lady  giving  her  instructions  to  a  gentleman  (we  must 
suppose  an  elderly  beau)  either  before  or  after  marriage  for  the  re- 
gulation of  his  conduct.  She  recommends  to  him  ^  g/t  occhi  sempre 
ckmi,''  ^^sordp  affatto^''  "  esser  muto''—to  the  latter  he  replies  "fa 
sua  lingua  e  lunga  assdy  e  per  cento  si  pub  hasiar^^  which  she  fully 
proves  by  her  subsequent  volubility.  The  duet  is  on  the  same 
model  as  his  ^^ Per  piacer  dOa  Signora^^  and  is  full  of  spirit, 
melody,  and  rapid  articulation. 
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MAY^  1893. 

If  we  at  all  limes  £nd  the  additions  which  music  receives  in  its 
progi^ssion  rare  and  slight,  we  haye  seldom  been  more  sensible  of  this 
dearth  of  novelty,  properly  socalled,in  thepiactical  parts,  than  during 
the  present  season.  There  never  perhaps  was  less  even  of  the  variety 
that  results  from  mere  change  in  the  performers  or  the  perform- 
ances. Now  as  England,  without  any  invidious  assumption,  stands 
at  least  upon  an  equal  eminence  with  any  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  in  its  desire  of  possessing  the  highest  examples  of  art  and  in 
its  power  and  liberality  in  the  purchase,  this  stagnation  seems  to 
augur  ill  for  the  genius  of  our  age.  But  a  single  season  perhaps 
ought  not  to  be  adduced  as  affording  any  fair  criterion  of  the  gene- 
ral pr(^e8s  of  art,  and  particularly  as  the  amusements  in  London 
are  now  contracted,  for  in  point  of  fact  there  was  never  less  open 
space  for  competition.  There  has  of  late  been  a  remarkable  absorp- 
tion of  interests  formerly  divided,  into  few  hands,  and  therefore  it 
must  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  visible  want  of  novelty 
arises  from  tlie  conduct  of  the  managers  of  public  amusements  or 
from  any  actual  dearth  of  talent.  Perhaps  both  causes  may  be 
concerned  in  an  effect  which  must,  we  think,  be  universally  ad- 
mitted. 

And  yet  the  year  has  not  passed  wholly  without  change— and,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  something  approaching  a  change  of  principle,  if  not  in  art, 
in  the  direction  of  art,  is  taking  place.  Our  essay  upon  the  same  subject 
last  year  pointed  out  the  great  ascendancy  gained  by  foreign  talent,  and 
the  at)parent  disinclination  of  our  countrymen  to  combat  with  energy 
and  vigour  for  the  honours  of  pre-eminence ;  but  nevertheless  there 
were  the  dawnings  of  a  spirit  to  contest  the  palm.  That  some  con- 
viction has  arisen,  net  only  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  stand  being 
made — not  only  on  the  part  of  the  English  profession,  but  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  we  gather  from  two  leading  circumstances — the  esta- 
blishment of  the  British  Concerts,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
oratorios  have  this  year  been  conducted.  Our  sentiments  as  to  the 
principle  upon  which  such  a  contest  should  be  carried  on  are  already 
well  known.     We  wish,  for  the  honour  of  England ,  to  see  her  natives 
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escel  all  other  nations  in  art ;  but  wc  are  at  the  teme  time 
thoroughly  convinced^  that  the  only  method  bj  which  Englishmen 
can  prove  their  ability,  is  by  admitting  the  genius  of  every  country 
into  fair  competition.  We  are  iot  no  partizan  feelings.  Let  both 
have  equal  j ustice. 

The  only  concerts  in  a  series  this  jrear  have  been  the  Antteitt,  the 
Philharmonic,  and  ihe  British,  the  Vocal  having  been  abandoned^ 
and  the  City  Amateur  Concert  ^suspended*  i 

Tate  ANrifiNt^CoKcfiBT  aflfords  little  room  for  animadvevBtOft. 
Adhering  to  certain  principles — selecting  the  same  conductor,, ttkt 
same  performerfii,  and  the  same  pieces,  one  year  is  so  nearly  a  tran- 
script of  its  predecessor,  that  having  shewn,  as  we  have  dotie,  the 
grand  foundations  upon  which  the  institution  standi^,  nearly  all  is 
said.  The  oftly  objeetion  ever  started  to  the  conduct  of  this  concert 
is,  the  i«peCltiofis  of  the  same  things  which  the  selections  exhibit. 
The  answer  to  ttiis  is  decisive.  The  object  of  the  concert  is  to  pre^ 
serve  the  memory  ef  the  grandest  compositions  of  a  certain  age.  Thift 
is  done,  and  tli^  principle  is  satisfied.  It  is  not  perhaps  sufficient  to 
contend  that  many  nsoreof  considerabfle  grandeur  exist,  and  might  be 
feund.  The  qnestion«**Mmn  any  be  produced  of  snch  sublimity  as  are 
nightly  performed  ?  mnst,  we  apprehend,  be  answered  in  the  negative. 
Here  then,  so  fcr  as  the  principle  is  concerned,  no  ground  for  contest 
remains.  Whether  the  public  ear  would  be  more  gratified  by  such 
changes  as  might  consistently  be  introduced  is  another  point,  and  is  for 
the  consideration  of  the  noble  directors.  The  A  rchbishop  of  York,  we 
obaerve,  has  relaxed  a  little  in  favour  of  two  or  three  of  Da.  Oall« 
cott's  and  8porPOATR*s  glees  and  harmonised  Irish  melodies. 
With  these  slight  exceptions,  the  books  of  the  last  might  almost  serve 
for  the  present  season. 

The  PHii^HAaHONic  Concbat  has  proceeded  with  unabated  sup** 
port,  though  that  support  is  principally  derived  from  professors,  and 
the  connections  of  professors,  interested  in  other  ways  for  music  than  as 
a  matter  of  taste*  This  k  not  very  honourable  to  the  patronage  of  the 
country,  but  it  is  the  fact.  The  strict  rules  of  this  institution  are  cer^ 
tainly  relaxed  in  regard  to  the  more  general  introduction  of  single 
instruments,  and  of  vocal  music--^perhaps  it  is  a  sacrifice  found  in- 
dispensable; but  this  is  a  point  upon  which  experience  alone  can 
speak  with  authority.  The  Philharmonic  is  beyond  all  question  the 
great  preserver  of  instrumental  excellence,  and  of  modern  composi- 
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ikMi  tbf  iht  bfelferftm.  ff  4be  Ost  t>f  ihtit  objectn  ^ii  bis  MMMd 
«tiA  ihe  latter  •^xtemftfd,  «be  ftitirfdil  iibM  tan  ask  tio  mbre. 

Wt  ifthaTI  trdt  dfrtet  ifrtou  YWtibtilftt  dkrfl  af  tbe  ortfiniity  fttfbj^cts 
Drihe^ocWtjr^  l^rfbittlinde.  HAt^i^r,  MbfeAVt,  8ai»iroviB*,'aitd 
*ClftMl7ttnfl  )i^  'fi^d  is^eetitors  worthy  of  thbil-  fli(f|^tfifieeiA  ivories. 
With  ti  Vieiir  to  tighten,  to  dHelliIQr,and  adotrh  tbe  conCcTt  with  the 
dhfAa;^  of  ihe'potmn  6(  gttA  itidiyidnA  pkyefs^  cottcettOB  wHfa 
MfigtAo  pSLtik  t^ave  Wm  itrtrMaced  alhiotrt  ni^y.  Mats.  Dax- 
iS^OKtlTl/DittJlfrby  Kki.)kBM)tWBii,  LittbLat*,  NliA*r«,  Nicttot- 
MN,  PotTira.,  ^trtlt,  WittMHK,  and  YAC^Aftt,  biive  pei<fbfMM 
ehlKTir  co»tf6rtd6  6t  ](iromitaei)it  fftBtttnucfti  tal  pieces.  1%e  My  la  of  aio^t 
oflJhette  gteftt'afttste  fs  wen  liitoWn.  Ha.  kAtitaalBirilBit  ptetieu- 
iMly  distinguished  Mtfiiself,  thouglk  his  concerto  i«iis  tittfdrtMately 
nimtnAM  \hvtTtd  by  entm  iX  the  aetoMpamyitig  parts.  Mk. 
NiCHor.loN  also  played  a  fantasia  in  a  yery  astonishin]^  maft^ei^ 

Mlt.CrtttTfti>  y/ihst,  fldveUy  hi  Ehgland.  He  is  %  pt^l  trf*  the 
celebrated  Srotttt,  and  eiecdfed  k  cMcerto  off  his  tnaster  with  6bir- 
sideitible  ifpiHti  he  haS  all  tte  ntatetM  to  Mrkke  k  firrft  tale  p^N 
fbrtneri  but  the  hks  not  yet  If  yed  yekts  ehotr^  *to  ettkble  him  to  %tth 
A  complete  style.  Hk  has  great  execatioA  knd  teuch  anfattatfott,  kud 
thtete  Can  be  h6  donbt  will  have  a  flmccessAil  Ckteer  in  bis  profession. 
The  grekt  petfermets  tre  hate  at  present  atnohgst  us,  bkd  made  it  im<- 
possiMe  that  86  young  kn  attlst  should  produce  a  vety  tftttmg  sensa- 
tion. He  was,  hoWeyer,^  well  teireiyed.  VPIiether  he  was  disap- 
pointed in  the  extent  of  the  effect  produced,  or  wh(!tlier  be  thought 
Ihis  prospects  irere  too  fimited  fn  this  c6antry,  we  cannot  sky,  but  he 
quitted  £nghnd  iminedtately  after  hk  performance. 

The  perfoffkance  of  VACCAkt,  after  an  absence  of  iMhy  years, 
roused  a  powerful  degree  of  curiosity,  his  fbrUieV  powers  having 
leit  a  giktefol  thipressiott  upon  the  kiemory,  and  excited  much  in* 
lerest  to  ascertain  ivhether  his  tklent  had  been  perfectly  preserved, 
and  whkt  cdmparisM  it  VHjnM  beur  with  that  which  rules  tfaetaste  of 
the  day.  His  modest  and  unassuming  manner,  the  flowing ^weetuesb 
bf  his  tofte,  the  unambitious  aims  of  his  execuHlcMr,  kftd  his  gtmeral 
eleganee^  C6Uld  not  fkll  to  procure  hitit  the  WarUi  k^ij^MbkUdn  of  the 
andience.  We  shiHild  be  unworthy  the  offlee  bf  ctftiiitsUi  were  we 
to  offer  k  single  word  which  cbuld  dihifliisli,  ifi  the  skitkUesl  degree, 
the  praise  due  td  so  distiuguished  ktt  kHis(>  her  ht^t6  We  the  tnoM 
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remote  inten^on  of  doing  so  by  lematkiog,  that  the  perforoiance, 
excellent  as  it  was^  seensed  liike  the  calling  back  of  dajs  gone  bjr ; 
the  placing  before  UBy  in  all  its  amiable  qualities,  a  stjlewbich  de- 
lighted the  last  generation.  The  great  power  of  contrast,  the  bold 
and  daring  flights  of  execution,  the  rapid  transitions,  the  all  but  im- 
ppBsibilities,  which  characterise  the  present  stjrle,  haye  absolutely 
rendered  the  existing  admirers  of  art  incapable  of  being  satisfied 
with  that  quiet  enjoyment  which  so  fully  gratified  our  predecessors. 
There  b  a  craving  after  pungent  means  of  excitement,  and  we  rush 
into  excess  to  save  us  from  what  we  deem  insipidity.  We  doubt 
this  rage  for  extravagant  pleasures  must  be  called  a  morbid  appe* 
tite,  if  not  false  taste ;  but  man  is  the  creature  of  circumstances, 
and  in  spite  of  ourselves  we  are  too  apt  to  be  borne  on  by  the  current 
of  tiipe  and  opinion,  which  is  as  changeable  as  the  ever-varying  sur- 
fiEtce  of  the  ocean. 

The  fifth  concert  produced  some  important  novelties  in  composi- 
tion— a  new  overture  by  Bbbthovbk,  and  a  new  symphony  by 
Clbmbnti.  The  former  possessed  many  of  the  peculiar  character- 
istics  of  the  author,  but  had  few  of  those  striking  and  imposing  points 
which  abound  in  many  of  his  other  works.  It  was  extremely  diffi* 
cult  for  the  performers,  yet  the  eflects  were  not  in  proportion  to  the 
difficulties.  The  aim  of  the  author  seemed  to  be  a  mixture  of  the 
old  and  modem  styles.  The  impression  left  on  the  mind,  however,  is 
rather  that  which  is  produced  by  singularity  or  extravagance  than 
by  beauty  or  grandeur. 

The  symphony  of  Glbnbnti  was  a  noble  composition,  conducted 
with  consummate  art,  wrought  with  great  judgment,  and  replete 
with  fine  and  novel  effiscts.  It  demonstrated  that  this  justly  admired 
veteran  is  still  in  possession  of  the  fullness  of  hu  powers,  and  dis- 
played a  vigour  of  imagination  and  conception  more  correspondent 
with  a  genius  in  the  plenitude  of  youthful  strength,  than  that  of  a 
man  who  had  passed  the  limit  by  which  human  life  is  ordinarily 
bounded. 

Towards  the  dose  of  our  last  volume  we  stated  the  ground  upon 
which  Tub  Bbiti^h  Concbbts,  though  proceeding  upon  exclusion, 
had  a  clear  title  to  publicsupport.  That  ground  was  an  exclusion  on  the 
other  side,  manifested  by  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  the  works 
of  foreign  comoosers  into  our  concerts.    We  made  our  assumptions 
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good  by  instances.    There  can  therefore  be  no  need  to  ie*argae  that 
part  of  the  question.*    We  are  now  only  to  speak  of  the  results  of 
the  experiment. 

The  subscription,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  for  three  concerts,  and 
limited  to  two  hundred  names.  A.mongst  them,  to  the  discredit  of 
the  British  nobility,  we  lament  to  say  we  find  no  more  than  eight 
titled  persons,  only  one  of  whom  belongs  to  the  peerage.  This  is  not  an 
invidious  remark,  for  the  fortunes  of  the  great  and  noble  are,  as  it 
were,  a  trust  to  be  worthily  applied,  and  a  part  of  the  discharge  of 
that  trust  is — the  support  of  art,  and  of  native  art  especially.  We 
do  therefore  say  it  is  disgraceful  to  the  rank  of  the  country,\hat  while 
an  Italian  opera  can  boast  the  name  of  almost  every  family  of  dis- 
tinction resident  in  London,  an  attempt  made  solely  with  a  view  to 
the  encouragement  o(  notice  talent^ould  find  only  the  Earl  6f  Essex 
and  seven  other  personst  of  title  amongst  its  supporters.  We  shall  take 
leave  to  particularize  an  example  of  a  contrary  spirit  in  a  British 
merchant.  We  perceive  against  Mr.  R.  Stephenson's,  the  Banker's 
name,  ten  subscriptions.  This  speaks  for  itself,  and  speaks  nobly. 
But  we  begin  to  fear  we  must  admit,  however  reluctantly,  that  the 
too  prevalent  opinion  that  fashion  more  than  reason  or  taste  governs 
the  movements  of  the  rank  and  opulence  of  England,  is  not  a  vulgar 
error,  but  is  too  much  borne  out  by  the  facts  connected  with  the  state 
of  literature  and  the  arts,  and  of  our  art  in  particular.  We  are  not 
indeed  sanguine  enough  to  expect  the  nobility  to  be  ubiquitarian  or 
universal  patrons.  Their  extensive  connections,  now  indeed  infinitely 
more  extended  than  ever  by  the  facile  intercourse  established  be- 
tween places  and  persons — ^their  business  and  habits  render  any  thing 
approaching  such  a  supposition  as  impossible  as  absurd — but  we  do 
expect— we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  enlightened  minds  and 
polbhedabilitiest  of  many  families  of  distinctbn,  a  discriminating 
judgement  as  to  the  objects  of  patronage,  and  if  this  be  granted  to 

*  See  Musical  Magacine  and  Reriew,  vol.  4,  page  508,  et  $eq. 
f  Sir  Charles  Bai^lde  Langham  Sir  James,  Bart 

Barnard  Major-General  Sfar  C.  F.    Grosley  Lady 
BlJgh  the  Hon.  Gen.  Warrender  Sir  George,  Bart. 

Gardiner  Sir  James,  Bart 
X  We  say  thus  much  from  a  positife  knowledge  of  the  success  with  which 
the  practical  parts  of  music,  and  even  the  scientific,  are  cultiTated  in  many 
wM^  families.  There  are  few  indeed  where  music  has  not  engrossed  a  large 
share  of  attention.  We  know  some  of  the  daughters  of  nobility  of  the  highest 
rank,  who  CTen  compose. 
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Q8,  a  far  aUonger  sense  of  what  is  due  to  naliye  talent^  even,  wem  iU 
inftciority  adntited,  (which  it  is  not)  thaa  is  peiceptible  in  lb«  »iih« 
scripftion  list  ot  the  British  concerts.  Let  it  be  understood  we  are 
not  the  advocates  of  exclusion,  but  we  stand  up  for  the  right  of  fia- 
glish  talent  to  its  full  share  of  consideration. 

We  imagine,  too  fondly  perhaps,  that  we  are  mm  lending  our 
slight  aid  to  the  effort  which  the  small  but  able  body  of  professors  who 
have  instituted  this  concert  have  made,  and  who,,  wo  are  of  our  own 
knowledge  thoroughly  convinced,  are  influenced  only  by  the  patriotic 
desire  of  promoting  British  art  If  then,  we  enter  upon  a  more 
complete  review  of  their  proceeding  than  we  have  given  of  older 
establishments,  there  are  essential  reasons  which  may  bear  us  ojat« 
'  First,  the  experiment  is  a  novel  one,,  and  a  tem{ier%te,  and  we 
hope  not  injudicious  expos^  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  concert, 
may  tend  to  encourage  and  to  correct,  should  any  of  our  remarks  be 
deemed  to  deserve  attention*  Again,  most  of  the  compositions  are 
new,  and  and  a  considerable  anxiety  will,  we  trust,  have  been  excited 
amongst  the  patrons,  the  lover«,  and  the  professors  of  music,  to 
ascertain  how  the  claims  of  existing  British  composers  really  standi 
These  and  other  circumstances  concur  to  induce  us  to  enter  into  a 
more  detailed  review  of  these  performances  than  is  our  custom,  but 
we  shall  of  course  confine  ourselves  to  the  manuscript  compositions. 

First  Night. — The  concert  was  opened  with  An  Ode  to  Friend- 
ship ;  hy  72.  Coohe^  selected  probably  not  less  on  account  of  the 
reference  the  words  may  be  thought  to  bear  to  the  relation  between 
the  society  instituting  the  concert  and  the  audience,  than  on  account 
of  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  music  It  is  a  masterly  composi- 
tion, but  perhaps  better  adapted  for  a  meeting  of  the  scientific  (for 
which  it  was  originally  intended,)  than  for  a  miscellaneous  concert 
and  a  mixed  audience.  The  introductory  part  is  too  heavy  and  too 
long;  this  defect,  however,  is  amply  atoned  for  by  the  succeeding 
movements, which  arc  alike  admirable  for  the  plan  and  the  execution. 

Nam  the  blue  fy  V  gMe  to  fted,  hjf  Mu  WJMiUyiy  n  a  pleasing  gke. 
The  design  is  good,  and  the  conclusion,  ^  Sbtg  LMAj/^^^  very 
effective. 

Of  Dr.  Carnaby's  duet  ^^  Gme  fallow  fnfUQW  me/'  we  have 
spoken  in  our  review,  at  page  890.  •*  Ome  Lwy^  my  hte^^  a  sweet 
and  flowing  composition^  which  was  thought  sufficiently  agreeable 
to  obtaia  cm  micore. 
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Me.  RiLWiiiNaa*8  6anxonei  ^^ Ililker  fairy  Queen  repair^'  was 
perhapa  Uio  most  saccesBful  piece  produced  daring  the  concerts,  and 
18  a  light  and  an  elegant  little  song.  The  effect,  however,  depends 
greatly  opon  a  flute  accompaniment,  ivhich  is  almost  as  essential  as 
the  melody*  The  voice  part  must  indeed  be  .taken  in  combination 
nvith  the  piano  forte  and  the  flute,  and  thus  it  forms  as  interesting  and 
effective  an  English  canzonet  as  has  lately  been  written. 

Me.  Attwood's  ^'  ^Ta>a$  onaneverbUihesome  day^*  is  a  chearful 
thing,  inclining  to  the  dramatic  style. 

.  ^<  7 he  nighi  if  rainy f**  by  Ma.  T.  Welch,  is  upon  the  model  of 
^^O  lady  fair:' 

«  An  instrumental  qnartett,  by  Ma.  Calein,  does  him  the  highest 
oredit,  and  nothing  that  was  produced  daring  these  performances 
gave  more  general  satisfaction.  The  parts  were  admirably  sustained 
by  Mbsbs.  Moei,  W«  Oeibsbacu, H.  Smaet, and  LiNDiiBT, who, 
it  was  plain,  relished  the  music,  and  played  it  con  amore.  There  are 
few  men  of  greater  modesty  or  so  much  merit  as  this  composer,  and 
the  approbation  his  work  attracted  must  be  a  true  pleasure  to  ihoso 
who  know  bis  worth. 

Mr.  Elliot's  glee  ^^^IcAoirofMgA/iaaivlfef,**  is  in  the  true  style 
of  writing,  and  the  parts  are  put  together  in  an  able  and  effective 
manner.  .  He  has  a  very  just  conception  of  what  a  glee  ought  to  be, 
and  be  would. certainly  become  one  of  the  first  writers  of  oor  day 
were  he  to  apply  himself  diligently  to  composition. 
.  Me.  WALMisitBY's  song  wras  not  so  happy  in  its  effects  as  his 
composifiohs  usually  are.  The  words  afford  so  little  scope  for 
variety,  that  they  seem  to  us  to  present  a  monotony  which  it  was 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  surmount. 

,  Sboond  Night. — There  was  an  obvious  relaxation  in  the  atten* 
tion  paid  both  \o  the  selection  and  performance  at  this  concert 
We  gather  the  first  from  the  dearth  of  new  pieces — a  very  reprehen- 
sible omission,  for  it  contravened  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  institn* 
tion.  The  performance  also  was  sufficiently  faulty  to  betray  the 
want  of  propn  rehearsals — a  iiae  qud  nan  in  all  concerts,  and  parti* 
cularly  where  part-singing  is  an  object. 

...  '^  Come  io  my  longing  arms''  (J.  Elliott),  a  glee  for  four  voices, 
wasb  another  excellent  specimen  of  the  English  schooL  Mb.  Gaif* 
fin's  quarteU  is  well  known  amongst  those  who  practice  this  kind  of 
playing~i$  highly  esteemed,  and  well  calcuhited  to  shew  what 
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EnglUb  Writf  n  wra  capable  or«  7%e  aq^  by  Lambbet  iaftKd 
ia  iaterast  from  its  Ien|^li;  bdt  H  ti  constoacted  Id  a  nmnner  to 
reflect  great  «radU  on  ite  author.  Mb.  Lambbbt  is  a  jroang  niafD^ 
the  orgaAitt  of  Boatoliy  in  Lincolnshire.  The  talait  eTiaced  in  iUa 
pieee  idduoes  ui  to  espMS  a  hope  that  he  mtiU  sedatousljr  colllfate 
thestiidjr  of  tastrameatal  ootttMsitioB,  aad  if  he  Ute%  he  will  be 
an  ornament  to  the  country. 

V|ioA  leaking;  thronn^  the  hUl  we  must  say  it  exhibits  a  good  deal 

that  is  puerile  and  puling.    ^<  Tke  heggmr  tey/'  and  "  ^up  itijf 

nm0f^'  Me  probably  thought  to  be  very  sweet  ballads^  but  two  such 

in  one  night,  and  in  a  concert  expressly  intended  to  deBionstrale 

the  geaim  of  the  Britkh  School^  present  n  sad  want  of  case.    JSot  is 

thjsaU.    Theduet^  ^^ My deami lo^;'  and  the  tri^  ^^ThmUm 

hhoAi^^  are  ngfeeable  oomposilioBi,  but  by  no  ■easw  of  m  elHuracter 

to  ftad  B  fdaoe  bete»    Such  k  selectioD  as  this  wes  ahaoft  eno^fh  k% 

crush  tfcf  undertekiagi  and  We  caanot  aocmlBt  fbr  a  disrsgand  of 

ooBseqnenoea  so  very,   very   r^rehoBBifaie*     One  such  lastance 

would  induce  utf  to  leecviflMsad  the  appeiiitnleBt  of  one  Dtteetor  ioT 

each  night,  in  order,  first  to  ensure  responsibility,  and  secondly,  in 

ornate  such  a  coiipetitMNi  hs  woald  teach  the  mnductcsi  to  ti^gard 

the  seliotiM  as  n  mattes  connected  with  theur  indiifidaal  dMtBCteDs 

i(ft  men  of  science  and  tester    It  is  snnilarexanpies  totbsie  thatliaYn 

BMla  us  ehaigfi  the  profession  with  a  disinclinatuxi  (o  ttake  ihn 

exertions  necessary  to  the  establiihment  of  a  national  cbamcter* 

Whatr  but  iodiffeitenoe  could  have  produced  such  a  selection  as 

ikh  ?    We  know  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  British  Oonceiti 

neither  lack  judgment  nor  taate^-^We  can  then  leconciln  these  eoa« 

tradictions  only  by  supposing  a  negligence  that  mast  of  eoutee 

have  ariinn  out  of  private  and  peiaoaal  engagement,  which  ought, 

we  contend^  with  every  itason  on  onr  side,  to  give  way,  when  men 

undertake  a  task  of  such  magnitude  and  importance  to  native  honour 

and  science. 

Tna  TniBD  Nioht  was  more  suoceesful  thaa  the  second,  though 
we  must  still  Uame  the  introductbn  of  soose  of  the  songs  which  bore  a 
similar  character  to  those  on  the  fonner  night*  Mb.  Joi#lt*s  glee^ 
V  CitHiie  to  Ui  all  4$  mojjfing  gOf*  was  scaioeiy  so  mneb  admiitdas  his 
first*  AtyBaBUBT  haaset  the  same  wofds^  and  Ma«  J,  tad  pfo* 
bably  his  predecessor's  work  ia  his  miad,  though  he  had  evidently 
impfotednnhismodeL    '^XioitfUeaMhr  ia  perhaps  Ma.  Ha was^ 
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hM  gktty  and  kat  thiooghout  an  air  of  el^f^aaaamd  ortglnalitjr. 
Tkeaudienoe  did  not  aram  to  appieoiate  If  a.  Gawiii^s  qaartott  a« 
it  deserved.  It  was  probablj  too  long  and  too  rtoftdnsiU.  But  he 
«4io  writes  frr  tke  seieatifi^  most  be  allan  oonteat  to  lose  the  praises 
of  the  many. 

^^  Kiif^  JMlf^  a  tait  of  balfaMl  glae,  ga^  gusat  pkaaiira^  Ma. 
GpnA  (Ikecoflsposer)  is  a  yoang  iqaa  of  aivch  ability  and  mI  less 
diffidence.  We  hope  the  general  approbation  (of  whi^  we  are  but 
the  organ)  will  enpottrage  him  to  fittnre  exertion.  Ma.  IIoasi«Br's 
^^JddrtMsio  Hope^^  (for  a  doable  ehoir)  was  evidently  written  feir 
the  oonneiawwr,  bat  thoagh  a  learned  eompositloo,  was  reeetred 
with  greai  satisfaction.  Da.  Caait abt^s  daet  was  searedj  so  good 
as  thai  don^  on  a  foriper  night.  The  sfbgeot  wanted  novelty,  and  It 
was  not  enlivened  by  the  aeeoropaniment.  Ma.  HoaetBT's  glee 
of  <<  Tim  Crier^  was  one  of  the  most  soeoessftil  things  of  the  night; 
and  Mb.  Gaikin's  quartett.  Ma.  Rawliiios*  song,  and  this  glee, 
were  certainly  the  three  pieces  that  bore  away  the  palm. 

In  considering  these  concerts  as  a  whole,  it  appears  to  ns  that  the 
principal  defieicncy  was  a  want  of  grandeur  and  of  passion,  for 
we  nnsl  accompaay  to  a  certain  length  in  order  to  lead  the  prevail* 
ing  taste.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  eye  will  suddenly  and  at 
once  relish  the  repoas  of  the  shade  after  it  hae  long  ga£ed  npon  the 
glaring  lights  of  the  brightest  sunshine.  Thii  desiie  of  cAct  will 
prohaUy  beeupplied  when  it  shall  be  foand  that  a  sufficient  degree 
of  sapport  attends  the  undertaking  tp  enable  the  Directors  to  extend 
their  views  to  the  higher  braacfaies  of  composition.  The  absence  of 
orohestml  accompaniments  however  could  but  be  ftit  when  such 
songs  as  HoaSLBT's  Thnpesi  for  instance,  or  Smith's  JfoketObidetty 
(vrc  name  ibese  beoaose  they  are  modem  iastaaces,)  could  not  be 
heaed  with  effiact.  We  ofmntion  this  not  to  disparage  tke  performanee, 
boi  4o  shew  to  the  patcans  of  masic  a  pnri»able  reason  fbran  aoknow- 
lodged  dofiect,  and  tha^  the  means  of  filling  the  void  reside  with 
tbcffMelvcf .  Thgse  dcfaloatioas  which  arise  from  haste  might  be 
eiMiily  remediodf  if  ih^  Directors  wonU  give  themselves  up  to  the 
cpmidemtionoftheamuigBBmatsfbrtho  coning  season,  at  a  time 
sannni^iat  pn»vioos  to  the  hoot  of  action.  For  instance,  such  a  day 
shoald  be  Axad  for  the  delivery  of  compositione,  as  woald  allow  for  the 
dim  examiaatbn  aai)  for  a  choice  made  at  leisure.    The  plan  should 
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The  Benefit  OoncerU  have  been  e?en  mote  namerDDs  Iban  nsoat 
ibis  year.  No  important  novelty  has  be^  prodiiced  at  any  of 
them.  They  have  been  upon  the  whole  iVell  attended^  and  'thd 
reasons  are  snflicteBtly  obviods,  for  independently  of  the  force 
of  connection,  a  single  n^^ht  entails  an  expense  which  is  easily 
commandedy  though  we  confess  we  think  half  a  guinea  an  ez^ 
tmragant  price  for  admission.  We  are  aware  that  the  expences 
of  Benefit  Concerts  are  large— with  all  the  gratuitous  assistance 
profisMoiB  are  accuslomed  to  extend  to  each  other,  if  upon  a 
good  scale  they  seldom  cost  less  than  from  1001^  to  140/.  per 
night.  .  The  charges  for  the  rooms,  and  those  attending  the  making 
^  the  partienlan  sofficiently  known,  always  amount  to  half  that  sum. 
Hence  it  is  only  the  professor  whose  reputation,  connection,  or 
musicai  promise  can  command  numbers,  that  is  really  ndinantaged. 
Most,  even  of  the  second  class^  find  their  benefit  a  loss,  and  conse- 
quently these  concerts  would  be  fewer  were  it  hot  that  the  desire  of 
being  known  and  the  power  of  obliging  and  forming  connections,' 
are  sufficient  inducements  to  hazard  the  chance.  We  put  it  as  a 
question  to  be  solved  by  experiment  or  by  experience,  but  one  which 
may  be  useful,  would  not  both  the  public  and  the  professor  be 
adTantisged  by  the  issue  of  tickets  in  sets  at  a  reduced  price? 

We  shall  now  interrupt  the  course  of  our  narration  of  publicmusic 
to  glance  towa^U  the  parties  giren  by  indiyidoals,  and  which  are 
beeomingmore  num^ousattd  extensive  in  their  amuigements.  It 
fimnsa  curious  feature  of  the  enquiry  into  this  department  of  music, 
that  if  yon  ask  of  some  of  the  English  professors,  they  assure  you 
private  psirties  were  never  less  frequent ;  ifyou  address  the  question 
to  the  foreign  artist,  he  says  they  never  were  so  general.  This' 
stron^y  corroborates  the  ascendancy  of  foreign  music.  •     • 

To  many  of  our  readen  in  the  provinces  it  may  be  neciessaiy  to 
explain  the  nature  of  a  private  concert  in  London,  for  in  the  country ' 
there  are  few  which  are  not  wholly  or  principally  supported  by 
amateun,  while  the  assistance  of  professors  is  generally  confined  to 
the  master  who  instructs  in  the  family,  or  the  gratuitous  performance 
of  an  iiidiviiloal  or  two  who  are  personally  known  to  its  members/ 
In  town  it  isotherwise.  We  shall  of  course  be  understood  to  allude 
to  concerts  upon  such  a  sdale  as  to  distinguish  them  above  family 
concerts,  or  the  musical  assemblies  of  a  few  lovers  of  the  art,  for  the 
purpose  of  practice  togetber.    We   speak  of    concerts  given  to 
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be  laid  and  promulgated  early.  In  a  Mrord,  tbe  design  should  be 
prosecuted  with  care,  with  leal^  and  with  a  cautious  fidditj  to  tlie 
interests  of  tbe  art.  ^ 

We  have  thus  reported^  as  it  were,  upon  the  transactions.  The 
intention  of  the  Conoentores*  Society  was  not,  we  should  gather  froini 
the  premises,  to  make  a  bold,  an  extensive,  and  a  powerful  appeal  to 
the  public  at  large.  Thej  know  probably  full  well,  that  to  estaUnh 
a  British  school  is  neither  to  be  done  at  a  stroke  nor  in  a  season. 
Time  and  patience,  as  well  as  labour  and  encouragement  will  be  re-^ 
quired,  and  if  there  be  any  who  could  expect  that  a  selection  from 
the  treasured  excellences  of  a  succession  of  the  finest  masters  was  to 
be  rivalled  by  these  performances,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  pro^ 
nouncing  that  such  an  anticipation  was  not  only  an  error,  but  an  in* 
justice.  Thisconcert istobe regardedasanacademyof art, instituted 
to  afford  encouragement  to  talent  and  the  means  of  exhibiting  itt 
productions.  It  cannot  yet  be  said  either  to  be  known  or  to  be  tried, 
much  further  is  it  therefore  from  its  maturity.  The  seed  must  be 
sown,  cheered  with  warm  sunshine,  and  watered  with  refreshing 
dews,  before  it  can  ripen.  If  then  we  cannot  be  content  to  wait  for 
the  harvest,  and  to  regard  with  pleasure  the  growth  of  the  flourish- 
ing  pbmt,  we  must  even  go  on  trusting  to  the  importations  of  other 
climates  and  other  soils,  and  leave  all  considerations  for  native  cha-* 
racter  out  of  our  sight.  To  those  who  merely  look  to  present  and 
personal  enjoyment  there  is  nothing  to  be  said,  but  to  those  who 
value  the  character  of  the  country  and  its  estimation  in  the  arts,  there 
is  much  in  the  constitution  of  tliese  concerts  which  makes  a  direct 
and  generous  appeal.  And  let  us  endeavour  to  impress  upon  the 
profession,  that  their  countenance  and  union  is  essentially  necessary. 
They  ought  on  every  account,  on  the  score  of  policy,  of  decent  pride, 
and  of  public  utility,  to  unite  heart  and  hand,  and  to  be  emulous  of 
holding  every  private' and  personal  motive  subordinate  to  the  general 
good.  All  these  ciroumstances  are  essential,  and  if  this  enterprise 
be  promoted  under  tbe  dispositions  we  have  recited,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  the  genius  of  our  countrymen  will  repay  what  may  be  thus 
laid  out  upon  its  cultivation,  while  those  who  contribute  their  aid 
will  deriye  much  both  of  pleasure  and  advantage  from  the  care  they 
may  bestow  upon  an  object  so  worthy  the  labour  cf  the  professor,  the 
regard  of  tbe  lovers  of  music,  and  the  patronage  of  the  great  and 
opulent. 
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The  Benefit  Oonoerts  have  been  e?en  mote  homeroos  than  nsoat 
this  year.  No  important  novelty  has  been  ptodiiced  at  any  of 
them.  They  have  been  opon  the  whole  >eH  attended,  and  'thd 
reasons  are  snflicietttly  obnods,  for  independently  of  the  force 
of  connection,  a  single  night  entails  an  expence  which  is  easily 
commandedy  though  we  confess  we  think  half  a  guinea  an  ez^ 
trovagant  price  for  admission.  We  are  aware  that  the  expences 
of  Benefit  Concerts  are  large— with  all '  the  grataitons  assistance 
professoiB  are  accustomed  to  extend  to  each  other,  if  upon  a 
good  scale  they  seldom  cost  less  than  from  10W»  to  140/.  per 
night.  .  The  charges  for  the  rooms,  and  those  attending  the  making 
^  the  partienlars  sufficiently  known,  always  amount  to  half  that  sum. 
Hence  it  is  only  the  professor  whose  reputation,  connection,  or 
musical  {mmiise  can  command  numbers,  that  is  really  odincntaged. 
Most,  even  of  the  second  classj  find  their  benefit  a  loss,  and  conse- 
quently these  concerts  would  be  fewer  were  it  hot  that  the  desire  of 
being  known  and  the  power  of  obliging  and  forming  connections,' 
are  sufficient  inducements  to  haaeard  the  chance.  We  put  it  as  a' 
question  to  be  solved  by  experiment  or  by  experience,  bnt  one  which 
may  be  useful,  would  not  both  the  public  and  the  professor  be' 
advantaged  by  the  issue  of  tickets  in  sets  at  a  reduced  pried  f 

We  shall  now  interrupt  tbecourse  of  our  narration  of  publicmosic 
to  glance  towaMU  the  parties  given  by  individuals,  and  which  are 
beeoming  more  numdrous  and  extensive  in  their  amuigements.  It 
fiyrms  a  curious  feature  of  the  enquiry  into  this  department  of  music, 
that  if  you  ask  of  some  of  the  English  professors,  they  assure  you 
private  psirlies  were  never  less  frequent ;  ifyou  address  the  qnesf ion 
to  the  foreign  artist,  he  says  they  never  were  so  general.  This' 
strongly  corroborates  the  ascendancy  of  foreign  music.  •     * 

To  many  of  our  readers  in  the  provinces  it  may  be  necessary  to 
explain  the  nature  of  a  private  concert  in  London,  for  in  the  country ' 
there  are  few  which  are  not  wholly  or  principally  supported  by 
amateurs,  while  the  assistance  of  professors  is  generally  confined  to 
the  master  who  instructs  in  the  family,  or  the  gratuitous  performance 
of  an  iiidiviJoal  or  two  who  are  personally  known  to  its  members/ 
In  town  it  is  otherwise.  We  shall  of  course  be  understood  to  allude 
to  concerts  upon  such  a  sdale  as  to  distinguish  them  above  family 
oonoerts,  or  the  musical  assemblies  of  a  few  lovers  of  the  art,  for  the 
purpose  of  practice  togetber.    We   speak  of    concerts  given  io 
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hilpe  wmOaiom,  woA  ••  ihott  ifUoh  tekt  piMt  at  Hmhonaeg  of 
the  oobiUtjrMul  0|HileBt  Yirtnoti. 

A  ooodMlor  (SiE  Gsoftoe  SnAftTy  Ms«  OmsATOftBx,  and 
8m«  ScAFFAy  aro  mnph  empbjfd  ia  this  wajr^)  ti  eowidtedl  as 
to  Ibf  «agag«nea(i  af  pefforman,  whick  are  of  oaorao  aecording 
to  Om  exiaot  of  Ihe  anaagenieiitB  and  tho  muabar  of  amatoun. 
Ituloftto  Uni  ta  form  iho  bill^or  tho  donor  of  the  eoacert  makes 
wmk  aoggestioQii  as  lie  tkiaks  proper.  Thae  a  coneert  of  this  kind 
as  tovn  is  eitbcr  nearlj  opoa  the  same  plan  as  a  poUio  ooaoert  and 
mder  similar  dlreetio^  or  it  is  aa  adiatztare  of  public  and  pi:irate, 
ia  piopoition  as  the  aasiibince  of  aamtean  is  afforded.  The  nomber 
of  aaditQfi  yarjr  from  100  to  500  peiaonsi  aoooiding  to  ranfc^ 
oenoectioafif  aod  power  of  reoeptton«*  At  Carlton  Pabce,  not 
iiafmqMBtljt  ladMs  of  the  bighmi  raak  play  and  sing*-««nd  did  wo 
think  it  coasislflnty  we  eoold  name  manjrmnateoffB  aaaong  the  fiimiims 
both  at  the  Wast  Sod  of  the  Town  and  in  the  Cttj,  who  are  capabio 
of  foitatniog  apart evn  lijrthe  side  of  the  meet  odebiated  masictaas^ 
with  no  s%ht  distinotion.  Then  aie  amatenrs  who  plaj  on  Tarioias 
iastnimentssowfUaetobefxoaedsdoaljrbf  Uio  tcry  finest  piofim* 
s(m~we  may  name  tiie  riolifi)  nolencello,  flntOf  and  donbie  has% 
and  one  of  the  fiomt  tenor  singem  in  the  kingdom  is  a  mendmat  of 
the  oily  ^  Ixmdoew  In  point  of  faet,  mnsie  is  now  as  highlj  If  not 
9$  gewarally  oaltiratod  as  literature  aad  dm%n  by  pn^^^M  indtvidnals, 
and  the  fiunilieii  of  Dakes  and  of  Merchant^  having  the  finest  in* 
straotion  at  oomamnd^  am  alilK  ernuhms  of  impioFiag  these  talents^ 
which  now  mom  than  ofer,  when  the  gmnd  politieal  oonteslf  of  the 
world  amy  be  ledneed  to  one  prinoiple,  the  straggle  of  individual 
minds  agaiapt  the  feadal  temims  of  society,  serve  to  distingnish  their 
possessors.  If  talMt  be  kw  riae  then  it  oted  Id  be,  fortune  and  even 
rank  are  aMipk  mom  oemamOf  whibi  the  progmm  of  literature,  of 
art^  and  of  odaoatioii,  reader  amdioertty  of  acqoiireBMit,  if  not 
coatempUble,  at  least  uuaotioed^  The  ?alae  of  iatellaetaal  attain/* 
ment  is  iUt  and  aiadentopd,  and  the  pmj«dtcm  agaiast  ke  pomemori 
are  hourly  ftUing  away  betoe  its  unjimit^  exercise.  Title  aad 
wealtii  may  pwrchaai  a  eertaiu  ^aotMy  <^deoeat  oxtmor  iwspaot 


*  Mrs.  Coutts  nre  a  psrty  two  sesioas  i^o,  st  which  not  only  ell  the 
voad  tslent  In  liondon  was  assembled,  hut  a  bsUet  by  the  principal  daocen 
fromths  Kiq^s  Theatre  oondnded  the  ammenMBntobefom  mpp^r.         ^ 


and  of  personal  indlilgtu^^  bat  to  obiMb  htaoar  or  even  no- 
tice these  accidents  mast  nMr  b*  fteooiifMigd  and  set  off  by 
intellectval  read^  dignity^  and  pdliib*  To  pit»  iht  Matter  in 
the  dearest  lights  we  subjoin  four  or  fiwoflhoptogranit  oTpfhaie 
concerts  this  season.  The  first  ins  at  Devonshire  House  on  the 
second  of  Maj^No«4  ww  in  the  Ci^of  Lsndon# 

Acrt. 

Suonata  di  Oomo 

Dnetto^Della  superb»  aneoRH^^Gsrq/a. 

Quartetto— Siete  Tarco  non  vi  credo— i?orj»rf. 

Arift-^-Graane  ti  iendo-« JWIerid* 

Terietto-^^iaro  ntta  %&m/>--^ugfklad. 

Aria^-^iffnkr  neU*  openh- J^Mfai. 

ACTIl. 

Saonata  di  Oorno* 

Duetto— Le  mie  bariNure  vicende— JI^MSMn 

Quartetto— Cmdele  sospett(>^JZoiifci« 

Dnotto— Non  Soopx-^FrnFindlL, 

Tersetto— Cmda  •orto-'lZdrrMt. 

Finale— II  Tnrco— Aotsmj. 


No.2.       . 
THURSDAY,  APRIL  irth,  ms. 

PART  THE  FIRST. 

Grand  Sinfonkr^JupllSf)— Ifosar^* 

Tenetlo^*^  LeifiMwio  oil  iachin V II  Ifatrimonio  S^ieto— ObMMMi. 

Aria— ^^  Una  voce  al  cor  mi  fttrla^"  Clarinetto  obUgato— Poer* 

Tenetto^^'Dti  ohe  piai^ndo  imploro/*  II  MnomettO-^TFimsr, 

Coma  e  VioIenoeUo  oUigatL 

Ftati^&iar-Oomo  oblignio,  Mtw  YusA^Putwi. 

Aria— <<  Deh !  Vieni  aUafinestia,"  II  Don  Giovanni— Jtrosorfi 

Yiolinoobl^sato^  Kr.  S^pagnolettL 

Finale  to  the  First  Act  of  11  Don  OiovaBBfr-Jtfbsart. 
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PART  THE  SECOND. 

Grand  Septettch-iBce/Aimib 

Aria-*^^  Falice  non  sarei,**  La  primaverm  felke— Poer. 

Qaartetto— '^  Cido  il  mio  labbro  isptia,"  Bianca  e  Faliero— 

Aria-^'^  Aurora  che  loigeiaV  La  Donna  del  Lago— Homfft, 

Corno  Obligato,  Mn  Pozzi. 

Daelto— <<  AU  'ideadi  quel  meUUo/'  II  Barbiere  diSivig Ua— iZoumt, 

Overture— LodoMka—CK^ruMtt. 


No.  3. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  9th,  1823. 

PART  FIRST. 

Glee— Miss  Goodall,  Mr.  Hawei,  Mr.  Homcastle,  and  Mr.  Phillips, 

«<  Queen  of  the  Skies'*— Sir  G.  Smmi. 
RecitativeandAir— Mr.Sapio,  '<  Orjatbia'*(Noble  Outlaw)— Btt%. 
Glee— Master  Smith,  Mr.  Hawes,  Mr.  HorncasUe,  and  Mr.  Phillips— 

<^  Oh  Nanny  wilt  thou  gang  with  me" — Carter  and  Harriton* 

Duetto— Miss  Goodall  and  Mr.  Saipio— ^  Amor  possente  nome,** 

Armida-^lto^fiRt. 

Fantasia^  Flute  Obligato,  Bfr.  Soln-^Rossiniand  Sola. 

Aria-Miss  OoodaH— <' Bei  labbri'*-^Fmwi. 

Duet— Miss  Stephens  and  Miss  Goodall— ^^  Tell  me  where  is  Fancy 

bred*'— S^  J.  Steoemon. 

Trio— Miss  Stephens,  Master  Smith,  and  Mr.  Phillips— <<  The  chough 

and  crow*'— (Guy  Mannering)— Btr A(^. 

PARTSECOND. 

Duetto— Miss  Goodall  and  Bfr.  Sola— <<  Con  paaiensa**— i%er. 

ReciUtive  and  Air— Miss  Stephens— <<  Auld  Robin  Gray'*— 7%e 

Rco.  W»  X^etei* 

Fantasia— Corno  Obligato— Signor  Pusi— Pkisst. 

Duet— Miss  Stephens  and  Master  Smith— <<  My  preUy  page"— <Heiiri 

Quatre)— B&ADp. 
Tei letto— Mr.  Sapio,  Mr.SoIa,  and  Mr.  PhilUps-^'^La  mia  Dorabella" 

-Cos!  fim  tntte— Jtfe«nr. 
Air— Miss  Stephens— <«  The' the  last  glimpse  of  Erin."— FromMoorc*s 

Irish  Melodies. 

Finale  to  la  Clemensa  di  Tit»— '<  Tu  e  ym''^Mo»art. 

At  the  Piano  Forte,  Sir  George  Smart. 
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No.  4. 

MAY  14tli,  18S3. 

PART  I. 

Overture  (Calypto)— If7i»/er. 

Glee  for  sfat  wlees—'^  Heaoe  all  je  vain  aeligkh''^rFebke. 

ikir— ^'  The  Soidiei't  Dtmrn'^—AUwood. 

Duetto— <<  Son  Cavalier''  (li  Fanatico  per  la  Mugica)— Mayer. 

Air. 
Tfk^-"8ealvoh0?'  y 

RecU.~''Machegioni6*'   >     (Tift>>«^osar^. 
And  Clioril»*-«<  Tu  6  ver"^ 

PART  If. 

Overture — Romberg. 

Air—"  Piu  dolce  e  placide*'— iPosnw. 

Duetto— ^^  As  I  saw  fair  Chlora** — Roy  don- 

Duetto— <^  Ah  guarda  Sorella'*— (Cosi  faii  tutte)— 3fasarr. 

Air— ^  U  mio  tesero"— <U  Dm  GkiTaBni)— Hbsffrt. 

Daetlo— ^8e  fiatoin  oorpo''— (II  nmlsinionio  8^ieto>^CSiiiar0fik 

Final^^-Overtme  to  Tancisdi— JImim. 


THURSDAY^  MAT  the  S9th,  18SS. 

PART   I. 

Glee,  Mr.  Terrail,  Mr,  Broadhurst,  Mr.  Horncastle^and  Mr.  PhiUipt| 

"  As  on  a  summer's  daj*'— SitiiM. 

Scotch  Song,  Mr.  Broadburst— "  John  Anderson.*' 

Air,  MissGoodall— "  Bid  me  discourse*'— r7W//llAiVi^A<  J  BUhf^. 

Fantasia,  Harp,  Miss  Sharp— BocA^^u 
Anthem,  Miss  Stephens  and  MissGoodall— "  Hear  mjprajor/'  (ao« 

companied  on  the  Organ  bj  Sir  George  Saiart.>^Xe»l. 
Aria,  Madame  Ronsi  De  Begnis— ^^  Una  voce  poco  fa** — (IlBarbiere 

di  Sev^iu} — Rimmu 
Glee,  Miss  StepiieB^  Miss  Goodall,  Mr.  T«rrail,  Mr.  Homctsfle, 
and  STr.  Phillips— *<  Blow,  gentle  gales**— f  Tie  SlaoeJ-^Bitiop. 
Q«intetto,  Madame  Bonsi^  Miss  Goodail,  Mr.SapioySignorPlaeofi 
and  Sfgnor  beBegnis— ^  Oh !  guardate  chc  accidente  f **— f /HViw 
in  IiaUa.)^Roswn. 
vol*.  V.  MO.  XVIIU  K  k 
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PART  II. 

Qiiartetto  Pastorale,  Madame  llonzi  Dc  Begnis,  Mr.  Terrail,  Mr* 
Sapio,  and  Signer  De  Begnis,  con  Core — ^^  L''Asia  in  faTiIle" — 
(Aurelumo  in  Palrhira.) — Rossini. 

Air,  Miss  Stepliens — ^  On  the  Banks  of  Allan  Wafer." 
Aria,  Signor  De  Begnis — "  Amor,  percbe  mi  ptzzichi" — (11  Turco  in 

Italia.) — Rossini. 

Fantasia,  Corno  Obligato,  Signor  Puzzi^ — Puzzi* 

Duetto,  Madame  Ronzi  De  Begnis  and  Signor  de  Begnis — ^^  lo  di 

tntto" — (I  due  pretendenii  delusi.) — ^fosau 

Recit.  and  Air,  Mr.  Sapio— "  Orjnthia"— f  A^oftfc  Outlaw.) — Bishop. 

Terzetto,  Mr.  Sapio^  Signor  Placci,  and  Signor  de  Begnis^*^  La 

mia  Dorabella"—f  Cow /cm  TutU.)— Mozart. 

Finale  to  //  Tancredij  Madame  Ronzi  De  Begnis,  Miss  Goodall,  Mr. 

Terrail,  &  Mr.  Sapio,  con  Coro— "  Fra  quei  soavi  palpiti" — Rossini. 

At  the  Piano  Forte,  $ir  George  Smart. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  in  a  country  wJiich  encourages  by 
the  largest  expenditure  of  any  in  the  world,  the  cultiTation  and 
practice  of  music,  we  should  be  able  to  cite  the  arrangements  at 
two  concerts— the  one  held  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  first  of  its 
nobles— at  neither  of  which  waa  there  performed  one  composition 
the  production  of  a  native  or  with  English' words — nor  at  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's,  a  nobleman  who  aspires  to  give  the  tone  to 
the  taste  of  the  noblesse,  was  there  an  English  person  engaged,  either 
to  bing  or  conduct  I*  We  pledge  ourselves  that  these  examples  are 
not  selected,  but  they  were  really  the  first  two  concert  cards  of  this 
season  that  presented  themselves  out  of  a  heap.  This  speaks  vo- 
lumes. When  such  facts  are  producible,  the  empire  of  foreign  music 
is  all  but  established .  We  must  point  attention  to  the  variety  of  styles 
contained  in  the  selection  numbered  5.  This  presents  a  model  of 
what  a  concert  ought  to  contain,  and  has  one  only  fault,  the  common 

*  Let  not  this  be  considered  as  any  proof  of  the  want  of  ability  in  our  con- 
ductors, for  we  observe,  and  a  curious  fact  it  is,  that  several  foreign  professors, 
and  amongst  others,  the  only  persons  employed  at  the  opem  house,  who  have 
had  concerts  out  of  the  theatre  this  season,  have  resorted  to  Sir  GEoaoE  Smart 
tb  Gottduct  them.  If  these  eminent  foreigners  think  tho»  highly  of  our  oonntry- 
inan,  ^  becomes  ao  imputation  upon  amateur  nobility  to  seek  mistanoe  comtanti^ 
and  ooniimiaUy  from  foreign  artists.  The  prejudice  is  not,  howerer,  this  UJsi 
sufficiently  shews,  to  be  taken  as  a  reprovai  to  the  talent  of  our  nation. 
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«iTor  of  all  concerts — it  is  too  long.  No  performance  ought  ever  to 
labt  above  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  two  hours  at  the  utmost 

We  have  so  often  adverted  to  the  causes  of  this  change,  that  we 
shall  only-  repeat  fixed  opinions  in  reciting  them  anew,  litat  we 
cannot  help  pointing  out  to  our.  native  composers  that  most  of  what 
has  been  done  by  the  great  composers  of  othe^  nations,  has  been 
eflfected  by  melody  speaking  to  the  tender  qgections.  la  spile  of  the 
grandeur  of  Mozaut's  orchestral  combinations,  (and  the  works 
of  Mozart  have  gone  further  in  eflSectuating  the  change  than  tliosc 
of  any  other  or  all  other  masters,)  these  are  the  qualities  that  make 
him  so  popular.  Rossini  adds  lightness  and  sprightliness  to 
melody.  But  if  we  want  a  national  illustration  of  the  fact,  we 
need  only  turn  to  Mooaa^s  Irisli  Melodies,  and  what  are  better 
still,  his  National  Airs.  Melody  speaking  to  the  tender  affections  has 
thence  entered  all  hearts  and  won  for  him  all 'his  renown. 

Now  we  do  not  mean  to  depieciate  (we  could  not  indeed  were  we 
so  weak  as  to  desire  it)  the  £nglish  glee,  the  speoies  of  writing  to 
which  the  attention  of  our  composers  has  been  chiefly  addressed* 
But  being  derived  from  the  ecclesiastical,  style  of  writing,  it  still 
often  partakes  of  the  gravity  of  its  origin.  Variety  u  too  com« 
monly  wanting,  and  our  composers  must,  we  fear,  in  justice  to  them* 
selves  as  well  as  in  obedience  to  tiie  progression  of  the  age,  concede 
a  little  of  their  predilections  (however  just  these  be)  if  they  would 
prevent  the  total  departure  of  the  public  r^ard  from  them^  Wo 
are  certainly  in  thb  respect  too  national,  and  the  effiocts  are*  visible. 
It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  it  ought  to  be  otherwise.  We  must  take 
things  as  we  find  them,  and  unless  our  composers  will  cultivate 
Uglit  and  airy  and  captivating  melody — will  adapt  it  to  the  expres- 
sion of  tender  passion — will  vary  the  combinations  and  throw  them 
into  air  and  duet* — the  contest,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  will  soon  be 


*  Cursory  enquirers  will  scarcelv  be  brought  to  credit  how  few,  how  very 
few  English  songs  have  risen  to  a  high  estimation,  taken  as  compodifions 
for  the  orchestra  or  the  stage,  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The 
following  list  will  be  found  io  include  nearly  all. 


Angel  of  Jiife  > 

Sisters  of  Acheron      >  Callcott 

These  as  they  change) 

Gentle  lyre 

The  sailor's  adieu 

The  soldier's  dream  '  Attwoed. 


>  Horsley. 


Fast  into  the  wares     ) 

By  the  simplicity  of  >  Bishop. 

Venns'  doves  ) 

With  one  or  two  more' of  the  same 

Author. 
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over*  It  18  not  alone  the  taste  in  nwio  that  is  changed.  The 
change  must  be  looked  for  bjr  those  who  iwoald  sink  down  to  the 
real  cause,  in  the  inclinations  and  affectkNis  of  mankind.  It  is  one 
aknost  necessarily  incident  to  the  growth  of  opulence  and  luxury. 
It  js  observable  in  all  the  arts  of  life.  How  then  caii  it  be  expeoled 
that  our  musio  is  to  stand  imnialafale,  amongst  those  rcTolutiens 
wJiidi  aifeet  all  that  is  about  ns,  and  consequently  all  that  is 
within  Qs  ? 

Fiom  this  ineTStable  digression  we  retnrn  to  the  private  concerts. 
It  might  be  thought  a  necessary  consequence  of  tlieir  frequency, 
tbat  the  atteadance  on  p«ifalic  music  should  faR  away,  and  perhaps 
sneh  nusy  be  one  of  the  facte  which  account  for  the  dissolution  and 
SBSpension  of  two  such  Concerts  as'the  Vocal  and  the  City  Amatoar. 
Bat  this  is  not  the  aole  cause.  All  things  wear  out ;  and  though 
many  would  continue  to  subscribe  and  to  attend,  because  they  have 
subscribed  and  attended  for  a  series  of  years,  there  are  more,  it  is 
probable,  who  would  decline  their  subscriptions  in  mere  weariness 
and  mere  denre  of  novelty.  This  too  is  one  of  the  accompanying 
signs  of  the  times.  In  the  stroggle  between  love  of  habit  and  love  of 
.change  Csr  ascendancy  ovef  our  minds  and  conduct — the  former  will 
be  weakened  uf  d  the  killer  acquire  new  force  in  proportion  to  the 
mwiber  of  objeels  thai  solioit  4Mir  attenlbn.  Old  associations  will 
giaduaUy  lose  their  iafluenoe  feoncconstautly  passing  to  new  scenes, 
new  tlMMigihtSy  and  oew  imagfi;  the  love  ^  variety  will  super* 
sede  ail  other  io^iressfens,  by  ssudering  tkem  less  deep  and  less  im* 
portent*  And  it  is  opulence  that  gives  us  the  command  of  this  power 
of  mutation. 

Tkcre  is  also  another  cause  which  is  connected  with  the  n^tly 
■uccession  of  benefit  concerts.  We  ennmemted  in  our  last  year's  sketch 
the  arrangements  for  one  month.  This  year  however  has  exceeded  the 
last  both  in  the  number  and  duration  of  tlie  period  in  which  they 
take  place  t  they  began  and  will,  we  conceive,  probably  end  much 
later*    Ma.  Jobv  CaAMaa  even  has  announced  a  morning  per* 


Thus  the  list  shrinks  down  ts  sboat  h^f  a  dozen.  Many  however  have  been 
written,  which  either  from  the  iadiflerefice  of  coDdoctpre,  or  Iroai  the  didndi- 
nation  of  dngjsrs  to  stndy  and  try  new  things,  hsTe  nft  been  so  much  heard  as 
they  deserve.  Smith's  Battle  qf  IfbAan^mcfen— KnArroN's  There  he  mm  of 
beauty's  daughUrS'-~Rous^uif*n  Tempeet^  and  BsALsfs  Brahu^  deserve  to  be 
ranked  with  the  classical  songs  of  our  sge.    Dusts  are  even  ntore  rare. 
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farraaaoe^  for  wUcliwt  can  only  aoccHiBt  fay  his  bmng  iiMl)le  «o  is 
an  eveung  suffieieptiy  eurljr  in  the  aeason  U  sacave  hiaiaalf  an  opm 
nighL*  Be  this,  hoverer,  fis  Uanay,  itis  well  known  that  ererjr  pro* 
feaaor  faai  friends  attached  to  him  bj  conneetaoDS)  mada  either  ia  the 
gtmefai  way  of  acqaaintaace^by  teachings  or  by  assisting  at  ptiv^Ue 
nuisie.  Tiiis  compelsi  as  it  wjoca,  many  to  a  certain  ezpenditarei 
while  aUigatiMa  oa  the  eootnuy  side,  not  less  ffeqoantly  oocasioii 
a  gfatttitons  dbtf  ibution  of  admissions,  which  are  suflioient  tp  satisfy 
tJie  musicd  appetite  of  a  iaqjpe  propoiiiQa.  Thas  are  two  consider-* 
able  bodies  of  the  musical  public,  or  of  thosa  who  are  seen  at  oaa« 
certs,  cut  off  from  the  support  of  established  conceits,  sooh  as  those 
we  have  named*  Indeed  irbea  we  eoasider  the  mrcnmstaacea  con- 
nected wilb  the  ma^ic  of  the  metropolis,  we  scarcely  wondcs  at  the 
deel^aaioB.  The  nobility,  and  those  who  affect  the  style  and  soeiety 
of  that  caste,  are  to  be  found  no  where  bat  at  the  Opera  and  the  . 
Aatient  Concert.  The  oratorios  and  the  benefits  opon  snch  wide 
doors  for  the  million  that  they  admit  almost  ail  the  adventitious  sup^ 
porters  of  miisic,  when  music  is  only  to  be  pnrohased  at  so  dear  a 
price.  This  costliaeaB  we  look  upon  to  be  a  main  cause  of  ex- 
clusion. For  if  three  members  of  a  family  are  desirous  to  be  pre« 
sent  at  a  subscription  concert  for  the  season,  it  swallows  a  sum  which 
most  persons  of  middle  rank  wonld  be  likely  to  consider  as  large  to 
be  expended  upon  a  single  soorce  of  amusement. 

From  these  Unstted  entertainments  we  tarn  to  tlie  OaAToaios,  be- 
cause they  present  an  intermodiate  station  as  it  weie,  between  the  con- 
cert room  and  the  theatre.  Oneof  the  capital  circumstances  attending 
tliese  performances  this  season,  has  been  the  suppression  of  compe- 
tition, by  the  proprietor,  M.  Boons ik^  taking  the  Drnry-lane  as 
well  as  the  Govent-garden  house*  The  performances  were  held  in 
February  at  the  one,  and  in  March  at  the  other*    What  the  future 


*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Ma.  GaAMEa  sliould  hare  chosen  the  momiogof 
the  day  fixed  for  If  as.  Salmon's  erening  concert  Since  the  text  was  written  both 
have  taken  plaee,  and  the  eveahig  was  decidedly  iDJnred  bj  the  moming 
performance.  Mb.  CaAMsa's  and  Mas,  Sai.von's  connections  U|e  in  the  Yery 
same  circle.  How  was  it  to  be  expected  that  the  sa^ie  persons  would  go  to  a 
kmg  aproiag  eoneert,  and  again  be  present  at  an  erening  performance  of  tiie 
same  cast  i  We  regret  tasee  distingaighod  artists  thus  clashing,  bnt  as  Ma. 
CaAMsa's  concert  was  annoonced  loog  qfl^r  Mas.SALMOji's,  and  as  the 
nomittgs  are  so  nrach  less  occupied  than  the  evenings,  it  argues  a  little  want  of 
galbuitiy  en  the  part  of  the  great  pianist  towaids  the  first  of  likiglfek  focaHsts. 
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etkds  upon  the  'amusements  of  the  town  may  be,  We  do  not  venture 
to  anticipate,  but  that  such  a  precaution  on  the  part  of  M.  Bochsa 
is  fully  justified  both  by  the  past  and  present  seasons,  cannot  be 
denied.  The  oratorios  had  been  gi?6n  up  as  profitless  by  Si  a  Geo  rg  b 
Smart  and  Ma.  Bisaop,  professors  perfectly  capable  of  deciding 
that  pouit,  both  by  ability  and  experience.  The  receipts  of  the 
present  season  have  not  (it  is  confidently  stated)  more  than  seciired 
the  proprietor  against  loss,  even  if  they  have  done  so  much.  If  then 
competition  being  shut  out,  such  is  the  resnit,  no  just  censure  can 
attach  to  the  judgment  which  has  been  employed  in  honest  and  ne- 
cessary precaution. 

With  respect  to  performers  and  selections,  there  was  an  obvious 
conciliation  of  naHonal  esteem,  by  the  predominartce  of  English 
singers  and  English  music.  As  M.  Bochsa  is  situated,  and  in  the 
state  of  opinion,  this  was  certainly  no  less  judicious.  There  was  also 
a  more  marked  attention  <o  propriety  in  the  arrangement  of  the  ' 
pieces  than  was  observable  in  the  incongruous  admixture  of  sacred 
and  profane,  upon  which  we  some  time  since  thought  it  right  fo 
remark  with  tbe  asperity  it  deserved.  The  great  novelties  of  the 
season  were — 

Cyrus  in  Babylon, 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake — both  by  Rossini,  but  translated  into  English, 

And  Palestinci  by  Dr.  Crotch* 

The  list  of  singers  included  almost  all  the  native  names  of  eminence, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  YAUOHAir — Maa-amb  Camporese, 
Madame  Bulgari,  and  Sighor  Curioni,  being  almost  the  only 
Italians  engaged.  Mr.  Moschblbs,  the  great  pianist,  played  con- 
certos. Madame  Bulgari  failed,  and  as  a  singer  has  indeed  but 
slight  claims  to  notice  in  the  present  state  of  the  art.  Thus  then  the 
principal  fact  appears  to  be,  the  eflect  of  opinion  in  bringing  about 
the  partial  restoration  of  English  music  and  English  performers,  toge- 
ther with  the  care  displayed  in  the  separation  of  the  grave  and  lighter 
parts  of  the  performances.  These  improvements  argue  a  conviction 
not  only  of  the  moral  necessity,  but  that  such  a  deference  was  actually 
demanded  by  the  state  of  public  sentiment.  Still  however  the  pro- 
prietor is  no  gainer.  To  what  is  this  attributable  ?  We  reply,  with- 
out hesitation,  to  the  enormous  expences  entailed  by  the  extravagant 
engagements  of  singers,  and  by  tbe  variety  and  numbers  employed. 
This  comes  of  the  rage  for  excess.    The  public  have  been  taog:ht  to 
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believe  that  ihey  must  not  oaly  hear  the  finest  talent,  bat  all  the  talent 
in  the  countrj  at  once.  Hence  concerts  protracted  to  such  a  length 
that  the  audience  departs  supersaturated  with  music,  and  fiitigued  to 
the  extremity  of  wearisomeness  by  long  sitting  and  overworn  atten*. 
tion*  Hence  too  the  indisposition  to  repeat  an  amusement  so  richly 
but  at  the  same  time  so  irksomely  excessive.  These  objections  are 
the  acknowledged  ruin  of  public  music,  but  still  they  are  not  cor- 
rected, because  any  bill  of  fare,  which  promises  a  degree  of  enjoyment 
so  moderate  that  the  mind  could  easily  entertain  and  luxuriate  in  all 
the  contentsi  would  now  be  thought  bare  and  meagre,  excite  no- 
wonderment,  and  therefore  little  attendance.  But  some  new  means, 
must  be  devised,  for  the  present  plan,  it  is  clear  by  the  results,  is  ex- 
hausted. We  are  inclined  to.  think  absolute  cessation  for  a  time, 
would  be  roost  likely  to  restore  the  palled  and  languid  appetite  of 
the  public. 

Tub  Kiifo*s  Tueatbb  has  this  season  been  under  the  avowed, 
conduct  oC  a  committee  of  noblemen.  The  disappearance  of  such 
prodigious  sums  as  have  for  so  long  a  coarse,  of  years  been  latished 
upon  furnishing  an  Italian  opera  to  the  English,  public,  though  per« 
haps  quite'  adequately  accounted  for  by  the  embarrassments  of  the 
first  managers  for  want  of  capital,  by  the  consequent  improvident 
steps,  to  speak  in  the  mildest  terms,  taken  to  procure  funds  and 
by  legal  litigations,  yet  had  left  such  doubts  upon  the  possibility  of 
any  individual  undertaking  the  concern  without  contracting  at  the 
same  time  for  his  own  utter  ruin,  that  such  an  interposition  of  influ- 
ence and  power  might  well  seem  indispensable.  How  far  such  a 
scheme  of  management  accords  with  the  public  interests  is  however 
a  doubtful  point — because  there  are  facts  strong  enough  to  encourage 
a  belief  that  this  influence  is  in  many  instances  substituted  for  that 
determination  to.  make  excellence  the  attraction,  which  ought  to  he 
the  governing  principle  of  all  public  entertainments.  That  the  amuse- 
ment is  far  more  costly  than  it  ought  to  be,  has  long  since  been  de* 
monstrated* — whether  it  has  been  gradually  declining  or  ascending, 
the  materials  for  forming  a  judgment  we  are  now  about  to  submit, 
will  decide. 

The  new  performers  engaged  this  season  have  been  Signoa 
Porto,  SiGNOR  Reina,  andSiGNORA  Clarini;  Madame  Cam- 

*  See  Musical  Magazine  and  Review,  Vol.  1,  page  250,  et  seq. 
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^o»BiBy  SMiroit  m  Bfeomt,  and  Madahb  Rvvzi  Bt  Bboh^s, 
StojioRS  CusiONimd  PftAtci^  SiokoeI  CaradIort,  Madahb 
OraxianI,  with  tbe  occMionlil  amtlMce  of  Mavamb  Vbbtbm, 
fanning  theiirenglh  of  the  tocrI  cotp*.  Sigror  Porto  is  a  ba«e« 
Hit  Toict  it  ¥ery  fiae,  being  of  aiRfrie  Tolumei  round  hi  tone,  ezten« 
•iTe  ui  eom^asi)  and  tokvaUy  fielsible*  His  intonation  is  more 
oorrect  Ibas  that  of  the  generality  of  Italian  baiesi  and  his  style 
iMitarly*  SiowoR  Rbira  is  nel  abofe  a  third  rate^  and  ooase- 
quenfly  has  no  title  to  ptorticnlaf  detfcription.  Sionora  CiiArini 
Rnd  Oraziari  are  the  par  aikt  of  an  Italian  Tbeatee,  and  may  pair 
off  with  SsRHORfS  BiGai  and  Di  Giotahni. 

Madamr  BoRGORRio  iRdeed  appeared  in  January  in  RosiiRiV 
TanMds  hot  she  was  totally  defioient  inr  all  the  qoalificatioas  of  » 
singer  ef  the  int  ehss^  and  sank  immediately. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  May,  Signor  Garcia  played  Oielh  Km* 
Sn^now  GcHfioRs's  benefit^  and  subsequently.  His  abilHies  as  a 
Angtt  are  weH  known^  bui  he  appears  t*  be  fcst  appnsaehing  that 
period^  when  flovid  eneentton  is  fisnnd  neoessaiy  tot  coyfet  the  haToo 
wiiich  time  makm  in  tfte  toiee.  He  stii^  however  possesses  great 
Tekime  when  he  eswrts  himself,  bnt  that  powe#  over  the  entist  eon- 
dnd  of  the  tdne  which  proves  its  obedient  dtotilityy  the  grent  test 
of  ine  sangtng,  is  iastdepartiiig. 

Sd  RMseh  for  Ike  new  engagements.    The  operae  given  Have  been 

La  Clemenaa  di  Tito^ Mozart 

LaGaaza  Ladta     ^ Rossini 

Tanoiedl     «     .     •    • Ditto 

La  Donna  del  Lago Ditto 

Le  NoRse  di*  Figaflo     ••••..••    MozAai* 

Elisa  o  Chndio     •     •    • MrroadaniIr 

Otello Rossini. 

Xn  DaMm  del  Lag4^  and  E&m  e  Qattdio  have  then  been  the  only 
novohies.  This  is  not  all.  La  Ckmenta  df  TUo  and  fSgaiv  are  ex- 
quisite compositions,  but  they  have  been  so  often  and  so  long  befors 
the  public,  thai  their  adoptbn  mther  bespeaks  an  indolent  contented* 
nem  with  that  which  is  nearest  at  hand,  than  a  search  after  variety 
and  excellence,  the  most  likely  to  be  rdbhed  by  the  andience.  Elisa 

*  Thb  opera  wis  said  to  be  got  up  pro  tempore  before  the  arriral  d 
SiQNoas  RaiNA,  and  Porto,  and  Maramb  Borooxrio. 
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e  Claudid  was  heard  oaly.fo  be  condemned,  and  the  support  of  the 
season  has  lain  upon  La  Danna  del  Lago^  for  La  Gazza  Ladray 
never  very  popular^  was  worn  threadbare.  There  has  been  by  much 
too  much  of  Rossini,  to  the  abandonment  of  all  the  great  composers, 
Moz  AET  excepted.  And  here  we  must  connect  with  the  first«named 
pic^e  the  fine  performance  of  Madame  Rovzi  de  Bbonis,  to  whose 
talent  its  favourable  reception  is  so  materially,  indeed  we  may  say  so 
entirely  owing.  Never  perhaps  did  any  singer  so  rapidly  improve 
in  a  change  of  style  as  this  lady,  and  we  feel  called  upon  to  modify 
an  opinion  we  formerly  ventured,  we  now  perceive,  to  give  some- 
what prematurely,  as  to  her  power  of  becoroinga  serious  singer.  She 
has  corrected  the  imperfection  of  her  tone,  that  infantine  quality  in 
her  upper  notes,  very  considerably,  and  has  informed  her  whole  man- 
ner with  dignity.  Slie  is  as  she  ever  was,  <<  instinct  with  feeling,'* 
and  in  the  application  of  her  understanding  to  the  sublimer  subjects 
of  passionate  expression,  she  has  shewn  as  much  versatility  of  talent 
as  acuteness  of  sensibility.  We  cannot  admit  that  she  has  yet  reached 
the  majesty,  the  true  elegance,  or  the  refinement  of  that  most  exqui- 
sitely refined  creature,  Madame  Camporese  ;  but  after  what 
Madame  db  Bbgnis  has  accomplished  in  the  last  few  months,  she 
ought  to  have  credit  for  possessing  those  faculties  of  mind,  by  which 
principally,  eminence  b  attained. 

The  season  has  been,  we  are  told,  very  successful  in  a  pecuniary 
pointof  view,  and  Ma.  Ebbes  has  again  engaged  the  King's  Theatre 
for  the  next  two  years.  We  are  afraid,  however,  that  it  must  result 
from  the  facts  developed  in  our  enquiry,  that  fashion  and  favcMr  more 
than  vigor  or  judgment  in  the  conduct  of  the  entertainments,  must 
be  allowed  to  be  the  cause  of  success.  We  have  seen  that  little 
novelty  has  been  sought,  and  of  that  little,  whether  in  the  pieces  or 
the  performers,  by  Kir  the  greater  portion  has  been  thought  unworthy 
of  support  even  by  auditors  disposed  to  look  with  so  friendly  an  eye 
upon  the  exertions  of  the  noble  managers.  The  inference  is  inevi- 
table. The  proofs  of  a  feeble  and  inferior  administration,  (so  far 
as  excellence  is  concerned)  are  thus  but  too  firmly  established.  To 
the  progress  of  music  in  this  country,  the  management  of  the  opera 
is  highly  important,  for  of  late  years,  .as  we  have  before  said,  it  has 
ruled  in  a  great  degree,  and  must  always  rule  the  general  taste.  The 
performers,  the  music,  glide  through  all  gradations,  from  the  stage 
of  the  King^s  theatre  down  to  a  provincial  concert,  and  to  the  varia* 
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tims  which  little  Misses  play  as  their  exercises.  In  every  point  then, 
both  as  being  by  far  more  costly  than  itoaght|and  as  being  in« 
ferior  in  its  conduct  the  King's  Theatre  presents  a  fit  subject  Tor  the 
expression  of  the  public  disapprobation!  and  although  it  is  highly 
praiseworthy,  nay  even  patriotic,  in  the  sense  of  the  word  in  which 
the  encouragement  of  art  may  be  said  to  be  patriotism,  for  a  few 
noblemen  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  an  establishment  of  such  a 
nature,  jctj  when  the  indulgence  necessarily  implied  by  their  rank, 
opulence,  and  connection,  is  but  a  veil  to  cover  extravagant  charge 
and  imperfect  arrangements,  their  interposition  becomes  an  evil 
rather  than  a  good.  And  in  this  light,  notwithstanding  the  rifspect 
with  which  the  motives  of  the  noble  committee  can  but  be  regarded, 
the  public  must,  we  are  afraid,  come  to  view  their  management  of 
the  Opera  House  during  the  present  season. 

Descending  from  the  Italian  Opera  to  our  great  English  Then* 
trcs,  we  must  first  remark  that  no  advancement  has  been  made 
this  season  towards  the  creation  of  a  correct  taste  for  the  genuine 
musical  drama.  Nor  has  any  new  addition  of  importance  been  made 
to  the  performers,  if  we  except  Miss  Paton,  of  whom  we  have  spo- 
ken elsewhere.  Miss  M,  Treb  continues  to  rise  in  (he  general  esti- 
mation— Miss  Stephens  retains  her  supremacy.  Miss  Povsy's 
natural  powers  are  universally  admitted,  but  she  indicates  little  of 
the  energy  which  leads  to  sudden  distinction.  Mb»  Pbarman,  at 
Coyent  Garden,  is  a. living  proof  of  the  dearth  of  exalted  ability ; 
and  the  performance  of  Mb.  Bbaham,  at  Drury-lane,  presents  only 
the  magnificent  remains  of  that  mighty  fabric  of  nature  and  art 
which  his  singing  once  exhibited,  falling  daily  into  the  cureless  de- 
cay time  so  rapidly  brings  about,  when  the  decline  has  once  com- 
menced. 

While  we  thus  cast  a  rapid  glance  over  the  catalogue  of  existing 
talent,  we  can  but  be  surprised,  cultivated  as  music  now  is,  at  the 
slow  rise  of  superior  attainment.  To  turn  for  a  moment  back  to  the 
orchestra  singers,  Mrs.  Salmon  still  remains  the  first  of  English 
vocalists  for  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  tone,  and  for  perfection  of 
polished  execution.  Next  to  her  stands  Miss  Goooall,  remarka- 
ble for  a  sweet  and  elegant  style,  for  the  purity  of  her  public  man- 
ner, as  for  her  goodness  in  private  life.  We  seldom  hear  Miss 
GooDALL  without  finding  some  marks  of  improvement.  Miss 
Travis  fills  her  place  at  the  Antient  Concert  with  increasing  favour^ 
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tliougb  fibe  18  seldom  heard  except  in  the  circle  which  that  establish- 
ment embraces  and  noarisbes.    Miss  Carbw,  who  has  considerable 
ability,  appears  to  have  quitted  the  stage,  and  she  is  rising  as  an  or- 
chestra singer.    The  hand  of  tinne  falls  lightly  upon  Mr.  Yaoohan, 
whose  chaste  and  unambitious  perfection  seems  to  protect  him  against 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  passions,  and  the  consiequent  exertion  that 
destroys  the  dramatic  singer.    To  Mr.  Knttett  we  may  apply  the 
same  observations.  -  Mr.  Terrail  is  becoming  more  prominently 
forward  and  meritoriously  so.    Mr.  Sapio  is  unquestionably  a  man 
of  no  ordinary  ability,  and  he  ranks  high  in  the  general  estimation. 
With  less  of  the  power  from  nature  and  science  Mr.  Bra  ham  once 
possessed,  with  more  dramatic  strength  but  less  polish  than  Mr. 
Yauguan,  he  has  amannerof  his  own,  as  diversified  as  pleasing. 
He  is  energetic,  manly,  and  often  touching — and  these  qualities, 
with  the  elegance  of  his  exterior,  hare  won  for  him  very  deservedly 
the  approbation  of  both  the  fashionable  and  the  scientific  auditor. 
Perhaps  no  professor  is  so  universally  .sought,  for  you  find  him  as 
much  with  the  admirer  of  the  foreign  as  of  the  English  school,  as 
much  in  public  as  in  private  concerts.  «Mr.  Bbllamy  and  Mr. 
Sale  remain  the  standard  bass  singeiA  of  the  principal  establish- 
ments— and  Mr.  Kbllner  this  year  has  been  more  heard  than 
heretofore.    A  young  professor  (we  believe  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bath)  a  Mr.  Phillips,  is  also  rising  into  notice ;  and  the  corps 
of  glee  singers,  in  private  concerts  especially,  enjoys  a  most  useful 
acquisition  in  Mr.  Horncastle,  a  tenor— who  possesses  a  philoso- 
phical as  well  as  a  scientific  understanding  of  bis  profession. 

We  have  thus  glanced  through  almost  every  institution  for  the 
practice  of  art,  and  have  noticed  all  that  we  consider  worthy  of 
particular  examination,  except  the  state  of  instrumental  performance. 
The  violin,  the  flute,  and  the  piano  forte,  with  the  addition  of  Mr. 
Puzzi's  playing  on  the  horn,  have  been  the  prominent  solo  instru- 
ments. The  first,  perhaps,  has  not  been  so  much  thought  of  as 
during  the  two  preceding  seasons,  when  tlie  Importation  of  distin- 
guished violinists  was  at  its  height.  Mr.  Kiesbwettbr  has  been 
in  England,  but  for  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  has  not  performed 
much  in  public.  Let  not  this  circumstance,  however,  be  taken  as 
detracting  from  his  universally  acknowledged  lofty  elevation.  Mr. 
Nicholson  fully  sustains  the  reputation  of  his  instrument,  and  the 
piano  forte  has  a  host  of  champions.    Mr.  Cramer,  Mr.  Kalk- 
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BRBNNER,  Mr.  Moscueles,  Mr.  Neate,  and  Mb.  Potter,  are 
all  concerto  plajrers  of  the  very  highest  perfection.  Mrs.  Ander- 
son, Miss  Bissbtt,  and  Miss  Buckwald,  are  much  and  justlj 
esteemed  wherever  heard,  which,  however,  is  far  oftener  in  private 
than^  in  public  assemblies.  Mr.  Puzzles  performance  is  not  less 
beautiful  than  popular.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  thing  more 
perfect,  whether  the  tone,  the  execution,  or  the  general  expression  be 
considered.  He  is  consequently  in  great  demand.  The  harp,  though 
scarcely  so  often  heard,  as  it  seems  to  u?,  this  year,  as  heretofore,  can 
have  lost  no  ground  while  sustained  by  such  professors  as  M.  Bochsa, 
M.  Dizi,  and  Miss  Sharp.  The  fire  and  facility  of  the  first,  the 
fine  tone  and  elegance  of  the  second  master,  and  the  general  suavity 
and  grace  of  Miss  Sharp,  are  sufficient  securities  against  any  lapse  of 
interest,  while  the  intrinsic  attributes  which  the  instrument  itself 
possesses,  insures  its  footing  in  the  houses  of  the  opulent.  On  the 
violoncello  Ma.  Lindlev  has  no  rival,  but  he  will  have  a  succes- 
sor in  his  son,  if  the  confidence  of  thb  young  professor  were  equal  to 
his  merit.  Dragon  etti  remains  supreme,  and  uses  his  instrument 
as  Jupiter  his  bolts — now  hurling  the  thunder,  and  now  glancing  the 
innocuous  lightnings  of  heaven — for  thus  only  can  we  describe  the 
alternate  succession  of  his  powerful  and  delicate  execiUion.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  relish  for  instrumental  perform- 
ance is  increasing,  and  the  number  of  publications  that  attach  accom- 
paniments to  the  piano  forte,  assures  us  that  our  estimation  b  just. 
If  any  one  circumstance  more  than  another  bespeaks  the  diifuston  of 
a  real  love  and  knowledge  of  music,  we  should  say  this  is  that  parti« 
cular  fact. 

Concerning  the  state  of  composition,  we^attcr  ourselves  little  can 
bead<Ied  to  the  information  our  volumes  contain ;  and  if  our  readers 
will  do  us  the  justice  to  examine  the  contents  of  any  one  of  them,  we 
trust  they  will  be  satisfied  we  do  not  make  an  immoderate  assump- 
tioni  when  the  number  of  pieces  reviewed,  the  diversity  of  styles,  the 
variety  of  composers,  tlie  instruments,  and  the  general  information, 
arc  taken  into  account. 

It  remains  then  for  us  only  to  request  attention  for  a  short  time  to 
the  single  nuttter  of  moment  we  have  left  untouched,  and  for  which  we 
have  reserved  the  last  place  in  our  essay.  We  allude  to  the  esta- 
blishment and  opening  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music — an  in- 
stitution that,  both  as  concerns  the  profession  and  the  art  and  the 
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national  character,  must  be  alike  interesting  to  the  musician  and  to 
the  country  at  large. 

The  Committee  has  published  its  Report,  and  as  thedocumefitisof 
so  much  consequence,  we  have  delayed  our  publication  a  few  days  in 
onler  to  give  it  a  place. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE^  %d  JUNEy^BZS. 

1.  By  the  Rales  and  Regnlations  for  the  management  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy OP  Music,  it  is  established  that  the  Committee  shall  make  an  annual 
Report  to  the  Directors  of  the  Institation. 

2.  The  Committee  now  proceed  to  perform  this  duty,  whith  they  cannot 
better  commence  than  by  offering  their  congratulations  to  the  Directors  on  the 
opening  of  an  establishment  so  long  desired,  and  which  promises,  under  the 
fostering  patronage  of  his  Majesty,  and  the  care  and  protection  of  the  Honour- 
able Court  they  now  address^  to  form  a  new  sera  in  the  history  of  Music  in 
this  country.  It  is  hoped,  and  confidently  hoped,  that  in  this  new  aera,  and 
from  this  new  establishment,  musicians  in  every  branch  will  be  produced 
worthy  to  be  classed  with  the  greatest  names  which  adorn  the  annals  of  the 
riTal  countries  of  Europe. 

3.  The  object  and  riews  of  the  Institution  have  been  repeatedly  stated  in  the 
▼arions  addresses  given  to  the  public.  They  stand  recorded  in  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  themselves.  To  repeat  them  here  would  be  a  useless  expenditure 
of  time,  audit  appears  to  the  Committee  that  it  would  be  no  less  useless  to 
dwell  on  the  many  and  important  advantages  which  with  confidence  may  be 
expected  to  be  derived  from  such  an  Institution.  That  the  Directors  and  sub- 
scribers are  fully  satisfied  of  the  importance  of  the  Academy  is  proved  by  the 
liberality  of  their  subscriptions,  and  it  b  into  their  hands  alone  that  this  Report 
will  fall. 

4.  But  the  Committee  feel  themselves  bound  in  duty  to  state,  that 
unless  great  exertions  are  made  by  the  friends  of  the  Institution  to  ex- 
tend its  fame  and  to  procure  support,  the  extensive  benefits  so  fairly  ex- 
pected can  never  be  realized.  To  promote  this  great  object,  the  Committee 
earnestly  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  Directors,  and  when  they  consider  the 

JUustrious  body  they  have  now  the  honour  of  addressing,  the  liberality  with 
which  they  have  subscribed,  their  extended  influence  in  society,  and  their 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  music  in  this  country,  they  feel  a  confidence  that 
their  appeal  to  the  public,  through  such  intercession,  cannot  be  made  in  vain. 
It  is  with  pain  that  the  Committee  make  this  avowal  of  the  want  of  means  to 
carry  into  full  execution  the  patriotic  views  of  their  noble  Founder  and  of  the  sub- 
scribers at  large.  But  the  welfare  of  the  Institution,  and  the  disappointment 
which  many  have  felt,  by  the  non-admission  of  the  candidates  recommended 
by  them,  demand  the  statement,  and  the  Committee,  in  this  as  in  other  points, 
feel  no  disposition  to  conceal  any  thing  connected  with  the  Institution.  It  is, 
however,  a  consolation  to  know,  that  the  present  funds  of  the  Institution  (of 
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PART  II. 

Quartetto  Pastorale,  Madame  Ronzi  Dc  Begnis,  Mr«  Terrail,  Mr. 
SapiO|  and  Signor  De  Begnis,  con  Coro— "  L^Asia  in  faville'* — 
(Aurelumo  in  Palmira.)— Rossini. 

Air,  Miss  Stepliens— ^  On  the  Banks  of  Allsrt  Wafer/' 
Aria,  Signor  De  Begnis — ^^  Amor,  perebe  mi  ptzzichi*' — (11  Turco  in 

Italia*) — Rossini, 

Fantasia,  Corno  Obligato,  Signor  Puzzi^ — Puxzu 

Duetto,  Madame  Ronzi  De  Begnis  and  Signor  de  B^nis — ^'Modi 

tntto*'— f  /  due  prelendenti  delusi.) — ^fosca. 

Recit.  and  Air,  Mr.  Sapio— "  Orynthia"— f  iVoftfc  Outlaw,)^Bishop. 

Terzetto,  Mr.  Sapio,  Signor  Placet,  and  Signor  de  Begnis— *<  Lsl 

mia  Dorabella"— f  Qwi/a«  TutU.)— Mozart. 

Finale  to  //  Tancredi^  Madame  Ronzi  De  Begnis,  Miss  Goodall,  Mr. 

Terrail,  &  Mr.  Sapio,  con  Coro— "  Fra  quei  soavi  palpiti" — Rossini. 

At  the  Piano  Forte,  Sir  George  Smart. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  in  a  coantry  vfhidtL  encourages  by 
the  largest  ejcpenditure  of  any  in  the  world,  the  cultivation  and 
practice  of  music,  we  should  be  able  to  cite  the  arrangements  at 
two  concerts — ^the  one  held  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  first  of  its 
nobles — at  neither  of  which  waa  there  performed  one  composition 
the  production  of  a  native  or  with  English' words — nor  at  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's,  a  nobleman  who  aspires  to  give  the  tone  to 
the  taste  of  the  noblesse,  was  there  an  English  person  engaged,  either 
to  fttng  or  conduct!*  We  pledge  ourselves  that  these  examples  are 
not  selected,  but  they  were  really  the  first  two  concert  cards  of  this 
season  that  presented  themselves  out  of  a  heap.  This  speaks  vo- 
lumes. When  such  facts  are  producible,  the  empire  of  foreign  music 
is  all  but  established.  We  must  point  attention  to  the  variety  of  stjles 
contained  in  the  selection  numbered  5.  This  presents  a  model  of 
what  a  concert  ought  to  contain,  and  has  one  only  fault,  the  common 

*  Let  not  this  be  considered  as  any  proof  of  the  want  of  ability  in  our  con- 
diictivf ,  for  we  obBerre,  and  a  curious  fact  it  is,  that  several  foreign  professors^ 
and  amongst  others,  the  only  persons  employed  at  the  open  hoiue,  who  hare 
had  concerts  out  of  the  theatre  this  season,  have  resorted  to  Sir  Gboroe  Smart 
to  GoOduct  them.  If  these  eminent  foreigners  think  thas  highly  of  our  ooontry- 
man,  )t  becomes  an  imputation  upon  amateur  nolHiity  to  seek  Msistanoe  comtanii;^ 
and  conUmtaUy  from  foreign  artists.  The  pr^adice  is  not,  however,  this  fact 
sofliciently  shews,  to  be  taken  as  a  reproral  to  the  talent  of  our  nation. 
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error  of  all  concerts — it  h  too  long.  No  performance  ought  e^er  to 
la^t  above  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  two  hours  at  the  utmost 

We  have  so  often  adverted  to  the  causes  of  this  change^  that  we 
shall  only  repeat  fixed  opbiions  in  reciting  them  anew.  Ulit  we 
cannot  help  pointing  out  to  our.  native  composers  that  most  of  wh4t 
has  been  done  by  the  great  composers  of  other  nations,  has  been 
effected  by  melody  speaking  to  the  tender  q/fections.  la  spite  of  the 
grandeur  of  MozAaT^s  orchestral  combinations,  (and  the  works 
of  Mozart  have  gone  further  in  effectuating  the  change  than  tliosc 
of  any  other  or  all  other  masters,)  these  are  the  qualities  that  make 
him  so  popular.  Rossini  adds  lightness  and  sprightlineis  to 
melody.  But  if  we  want  a  national  illustration  of  the  fact,  we 
need  only  turn  to  Moorb^s  Irisli  Melodies,  and  what  are  bettmr 
still,  his  National  Airs.  Melodjf  speaking  to  the  tender  uffecHorts  has 
thence  entered  all  hearts  and  won  for  him  all>his  renown. 

Now  we  do  not  mean  io  depreciate  <we  could  not  indeed  were  we 
so  weak  as  to  desire  it)  the  English  glee,  the  species  of  writing  lo 
which  tiie  attention  of  our  composers  has  been  chiefly  addressed* 
But  being  derived  from  the  ecclesiastical  style  of  writing,  it  still 
often  partakes  of  the  gravity  of  its  origin.  Variety  is  too  com- 
monly wanting,  and  our  composers  must,  we  fear,  in  jnstice  to  them* 
selves  as  well  as  in  obedience  io  the  progressioki  of  the  age,  concede 
a  little  of  their  predilections  (however  just  these  be)  if  they  would 
prevent  the  total  departure  of  the  public  regard  from  theiB<  Wo 
are  certainly  in  thb  respect  too  nathmal,  aod  the  effiscts  are*  visible* 
It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  it  ought  to  be  otherwise*  We  must  take 
things  as  we  find  them,  and  unless  our  composers  will  cultivate 
liglit  and  airy  and  captivating  melody — will  adapt  it  to  the  expres« 
sion  of  tender  passion — will  vary  the  combinations  and  throw  them 
into  air  and  duet**— the  contesty  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  will  soon  be 

*  Carsory  enquirers  will  scarcely  be  brought  to  credit  how  few,  how  very 
few  English  songs  hare  risen  to  a  high  estimation,  taken  as  composifioas 
for  the  orchestra  or  the  stage,  within  the  last  twenty-fire  years.  The 
following  list  will  be  found  to  include  nearly  all. 

Angel  of  Life  ^  Fast  into  the  wares     ) 

" ^  Callcott  By  the  simplicity  of>  Bishop. 

Venus'  doves  ) 

With  one  or  two  more'of  the  same 
Author. 


Sisters  of  Acheron      >  Callcott 
These  as  they  change) 
Gentle  lyre  >  „     , 

The  sailor's  adieu      }  Ho^sley. 
The  soldier!8  dream       Attwood. 
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thej  obserre  that  they  coald  not  devise  a  more  Impartial  mode  of  election, 
consistent  with  this  great  principle,  that  by  talent,  and  talent  alone,  admission 
into  the  Academy  can  be  secured.  To  prevent  even  the  sospicion  of  undoe 
inflnenoe,  the  names  of  the  examining  professors  were  concealed  to  the  latest 
moment ;  and  to  guard  against  prepossessions,  the  names  of  the  subscribers 
who  recommended  the  candidates  were  unknown  to  those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
class  the  children  according  to  merit  alone.  With  respect  to  the  division  of  the 
candidates  into  classes,  and  affixing  to  each  a  nnmber  according  to  a  scale  cf 
merit,  the  Committee  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting,  that  it  was  done,  not 
with  a  view  of  dictating,  as  has  been  charged  upon  them,  but  with  that  of 
giving  information  to  the  subscribers,  who  themselves  had  not  or  could  not 
have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  comparative  merits  of  tlie  candidates. 
The  arrangement  was  made  previous  to  the  examination,  and  consequently 
could  not  be  meant  to  favour  any  child  in  particular.  The  information  might 
be  useful,  and  the  Committee  have  reason,  by  the  result  of  the  election,  to 
believe  that  it  was  so ;  but  with  this  information  before  them,  the  subscribers 
were  at  full  liberty  to  exercise  their  own  judgment,  by  voting  for  the  candidates 
they  might  prefer. 

15.  Since  this  election,  which  took  place  on  the  8th  of  March,  the  Com- 
mittee, by  some  trifling  alterations,  and  by  repairing  the  attics,  have  been 
enabled  to  accommodate  eight  more  boys,  and  the  same  number  of  girls. 

16.  It  was  a  subject  of  much  reflection,  of  what  class  of  students  this  addi- 
tion should  consist.  The  Committee  felt  a  most  anxious  wish  that  they  should 
have  been  elected  by  ballot,  but  the  imperious  necessity  of  increasing  the 
funds  claimed  their  attention,  and  forced  them  to  admit  only  extra  students  or 
boarders,  who  pay  a  much  larger  sum  for  their  education.  In  fact,  had  any 
necessity  existed,  by  the  Rules  and  Regulations,  that  regular  students  must 
have  been  elected,  the  augmentation  cooid  not  have  taken  place  at  all. 

'  17.  The  Directors  are  no  doubt  aware  that  it  is  expressly  prorided  that 
there  be  no  ballot  in  the  case  of  extra  students.  A  subscriber  recommends, 
an  examination  takes  place  as  to  aptness  and  musical  disposition,  and  the  Com- 
mittee decide.  In  this  case,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  the  Committee  attended 
to  no  claim  but  that  which  superior  talent  enforced.  The  candidates  were 
numerous,  and  the  solicitations  in  favour  of  some  most  urgent ;  but  painful  as 
it  was  to  refuse  the  applications  of  some  of  the  most  warm  supporters  of  the 
Academy,  and  of  intimate  and  attached  friends,  the  Committee  listened  to  no 
>oice  but  that  which  superior  merit  at  the  examination  forced  to  be  heard. 

18.  One  Important  feature  in  this  Report  must  necessarily  be  the  system  of 
education  pursued  in  the  Academy.  T.he  Committee  cannot  have  the  vanity 
to  suppose  that  it  is  yet  brought  to  perfection,  but  they  trust  no  very  material 
error  exists. 

10.  Their  object  is  to  give  the  pupils  the  benefit  of  a  moral  and  religious 
education ;  they  are  taught  the  principles  of  English  grammar,  to  enable  them 
to  speak  and  write  their  own  language  correctly ;  and  as  the  Italian  language 
in  so' intimately  connected  with  music,  an  acquaintance  with  it  is  considered  as 
likely  to  be  very  beneficial  to  them ;  they  also  receive  some  instruction  in 
arithmetic,  and  to  these  points  is  confined  all  the  tuition  given,  except  in  such 
studies  as  are  immediately  connected  with  the  profession  of  music,  which  of 
course  occupy  much  the  largest  portion  of  the  time  of  the  pupils. 

20.  To  ensure  regularity,  every  pupil  is  iumlshed  with  a  paper,  on  which  is 
marked  the  study  in  which  the  passing  hour  is  tabe  employed ;  and  the  Com- 
mittee refer  to  these  papers  for  an  explanation  of  the  details  of  the  course  of 
study  pursued. 
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.  91.  TJie  Profe860rt  a«d  Teacher^  employed  tn  the  AicadeMy,  are  m 

FOR  THE  BOYS. 

Harmouy  and  Cot«ppfiitioa  ,•••«•••.  J>^  Ceotch- 

DiUo  • . ^ . .  *» SAii*  LoaD. 

Piano-forte   • .•  Ma.  Pottjee. 

Ditto  •»..••.. .f.**!**.  JUiu  Haydov. 

Siogiag  « >  •  •% A ••.... . SiaiiOE Critjsjvu. 

--     Vloliu , M&.  F.  CajUttKB. 

Ditto    ^ • ••••..•••    Ma.  S^AGNOLBTTI. 

Violoacello  •••• ...• Ma.  Luvolsv* 

Harp  •• ^...........L****...  Ma.  BopB&A. 

Hautboy  , « •  • .  .^^ Ma*  Cookb,  Beai. 

Italiaa  L4uiguage «.. ••••••.•  SioHoa  Cabatita. 

Ditto  ••••«« ..^k •••••«.•••  SftGNoa iCiGcaxTTi. 

Writing  Music   •••••«• ••.•••  Ma.  Gooowin. 

FOR  THE  GCRLS. 

HannoDyaudCompoMtioB  Da.  Caorfiif. 

Ditto • Mfu  Loao. 

Piano-forte    ^ Ma.  J.  B.  CRAii£ft. 

Ditto , 0 • .  • «  Ma^  SsAi^e. 

Ditto '.*•• Madame BiAGAOLi. 

Ditto • MissAaAMS. 

Siogiog    •  •  • •  • , Maoahe  Regnaupik. 

Harp • Ma.Boai8A« 

Italiaa  Language  *«..4 Sionoe  Cabavita. 

Ditto    «••,..•••..•••••«•••••••••    SlGKOa  ClCCHETTI. 

Daacing Moxsiaua  FijiAaT. 

Writiog  Music   « «.  MA..GooDtYiN, 

.  39.  In  this  List  of  the  Professors  tlie  Directors  adre  requested  to  observe, 
^at  at  the  head  of  eyery  braooh  tihere  stands  a  name  of  great  eininence.  To 
these  the  sole  directipa  of  that  branch  is  entrasted,  and  they  alone  have  the 
recommeadatkM  of  the  igwistant  Professors.  Thus  in  Harmony  and  Compo- 
siti(Hi|  the  Principal  (Dr.  Crotch)  named  Mr.  Lord  to  prepare  the  younger 
boys  and  girls  for  his  subsequent  instruction.  For  the  Piano-forte  in  the 
Female  Department^  Mr.  John  Cramer  is  solely  Tesponsible.  and  by  his  r^- 
tonnendation  Mr.  Beaie,  Madame  Biagioli  and  Miss  Aaams  have  been 
appainted  to  ciasses  which  Mr.  Cramer  himself  arranged.  In  like  manner 
Mr.  Potter^  who  is  charged  with  the  instruction  of  that  instrument  tn  the  Male 
Department,  selected  Mr.  Haydoo  as  his  Assistant.  The  Committee,  judging 
solely  by  the  progress  which  dhe  diildreh  have  made,  are  anxious  to  take  this 
1a»oofable  opportunity  of  expressing  their  entire  satirficlion  at  the  judicious 
recommendations  made  -by  Dr.  Crotch^  Mr*  Cramer,  and  Mr.  Potter;  and 
their  earnest  belief  that  their  Assistants  will  soon  rise  to  that  eminence  <o 
whioh  their  assidaity,  talent,  and  taste,  entitle  them.  The  names  of  the  lead- 
ing Professois  aiPe  so  well  known,  and  so  justly  celel^rated,  that  niching  is  left 
to  the  Committee  to  say,  except  to  express  their  approbation  of  the  kind  atten- 
tion, they  bestow^  apd  the  sacrifices  they  make,  in  aid  of  the  view*  of  the 
subscribers.' 

93'  3efore,this  subject  is  dismissed,  it  may  perhaps  be  proper  to  il'olice  a 
practice  which  has  been  jatrodaced  into  the  Academy,  aud  wJiich,  beit^  ueiit 

VOL.  V.   NO.  XVIII^  M  m 
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IP  this  coontfj,  has  been  exposed  to  nmch  obserration.  The  Cemmittee  allude 
to  that  of  sererai  of  the  pupils  practising  their  lessons  in  the  same  room  at  the 
same  time.  In  justification  of  themselves  in  this  arrangement,  the  Committee 
might  plead,  that  unless  eyery  boy  and  every  girl  had  a  room  to  themseWes,  or 
tery  nearly  so,  it  could  not  be  otherwise^  Even  with  the  limited  numbers  of 
which  the  Academy  at  present  consists,  its  impossibility  must  be  apparent ; 
but  this  objection  becomes  perfectly  ridiculous  when  it  is  applied  to  the  numbers 
of  which  other  seminaries  of  a  similar  nature  consist,  and  to  which  it  is  hoped 
this  may  ultimately  extend.  But  the  Committee  are  more  anxious  to  defend 
the  measure  than  themselves,  and  ha^e  to  state  that  in  all  the  Consefvatorios  ia 
Italy,  from  whence  the  most  able  Professors  have  sprung,  this  is  the  uniform 
custom,  and  so  far  from  being  prejudicial,  it  is  universally  allowed  to  be  highly 
benefidal.  It  forces  attention,  it  prevents  tiie  pupil  from  trusting  to  his  ear, 
and  obliges  him  to  attend  to  his  notes.  The  opponents  of  the  system  in  this 
eountfy  allow  that  it  makes  steady  players  ;  but  they  assert  that  it  is  the  de- 
struction of  taste.  The  answer  ta  this  objection  is  evident.  The  taste  of  ihe 
Italians  is  universfdly  acknowledged,  and  no  practice  introduced  into  the  semi- 
naries which  have  produced  their  greatest  Masters,  can  be  prejudicial  to  that 
very  quality,  for  which  they  are  pre-eminently  distinguished. 

24.  The  Committee  are  not  aware  that  a  longer  intrusion  on  the  time  of 
the  Directors  is  necessary.  They  have  a  feding  of  satisfaction  in  the  reflection 
that  they  have  spared  no  pains  in  executing  the  duties  they  have  undertaken, 
in  which  they  will  persevere,  in  spite  of  the  clamour  which  disappointed  ex- 
pectants of  employment,  and  the  unreasonable  and  consequently  rejected  ap- 
plications of  parents,  may  occasion.  They  lament  that  they  cannot  comply 
with  the  numerous  applications  for  admission  into  all  the  Classes  provided  by 
the  Rules  and  Regulations.  They  are  aware  that  by  an  increased  number  of 
pupils,  the  undoubted  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  Academy  would  be  much 
more  expeditiously  felt,  but  the  means  are  wanting ;  and  they  conceive  that  it 
would  be  a  most  dangerous  experiment,  by  precipitation,  to  risk  the  existence 
of  the  Academy.    As  the  funds  increase,  the  Establishment  will  be  extended.  ' 

25.  To  effect  this  most  desirable  object,  the  Committee  trust  to  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Directors  and  Subscribers,  which  they  once  more  earnestly  solicit 

By  Order  of  the  Directors, 

JAMES  WEBSTER, 

Sbcretart, 


We  have  now  slight  opportunity  for  remark,  but  it  is  but  too  appa^ 
rent  that  this  report*  is  in  the  first  place  apologetical,  and  in  the  next, 
somewhat  in  the  tone  of  despair.  That  such  should  be  ltd  characteris- 
tics, will  be  uo  matter  of  surprise.  The  Committee  already  begin  to 
feel  that  tbey  have  neither  conciliated  the  public  nor  the  profession.t 
The  first  mistake  will  be  found  to  be  recited  in  No.6,  namelyi  in  the  self 
constitution  of  the  governing  body^  and  the  concentration  of  all  the 
power  and  nearly  all  the  patronage  in  tbe  Sub-committee.    Had 

*  We  neTer  recollect  any  public  document  drawn  in  so  weak  and  sloTenly 
a  manner.     In  many  parts  it  is  not  En^ish. 

-f*  See  paragraph  No.  4.— -In  order  to  support  our  reasoning  by  reference 
|to  the  Report,  we  hate  uumbered  the  paragraphs  as  affording  the  easiest  mode. 
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the  public  been  admitted  to  ar  share  in  (he  formation  of  Ihe  ruleii, 
the  support  we  are  confident  would  not  have  been  so  limited^-«tbe' 
principle  would  have  .been  discussed,  and  it  would  have  been  seen 
whether  the  object  to  be  attained  was  generally  considered  to  be 
worth  the  cost*  Such  a  discussion  would  have  established  the  insti- 
tution^  or  have  prevented  ihe  effort.  The  voice  of  the  profession, 
whose  interests  are  so  deeply  affected,  would  have  been  heard,  and 
the  public,  we  are  bold  to  saj,  would  have  consulted  their  experi- 
ence and  their  judgment,  without  regard  to  any  prejudices  they  may 
be  supposed  to  entertain.  We  proved  in  a  former  article*  that  the 
DivecioT8  must f  ex  necessUate  rei,  have  been  self  created,  and  that  it 
was  scarcely  possible  the  third  chapter  of  the  rules  could  have  beea 
complied  with  in  the  very  first  proceeding.  We  showed  also  not  only 
how  autocratical,  but  bow  oligarchical  these  transactions  appeared. 
Now  mark  what  follows.  The  fourth  rule  of  Chapter  IV.  of  the 
original  Regulatidhs  ordains  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  pro* 
fessors,  to  whom  was  to  be  ^<  entrusted  the  general  directum  of  the 
musical  education  of  the  students  J**  This  Board  too  was  to  be  the 
intermediate  organ  between  the  Sttb*committee  and  the  Academy. 
▲  series  of  rules  for  its  government  was  superadded,  and  very  im- 
portant functions  (as  they  then  appeared)  were  included.  It  was 
even  thought  so  momentous,  (hat  supplementary  members  were 
named,  lest  the  business  of  the  Academy  should  be  interrupted  <<by 
the  absence  from  sickness  or  any  other  cause  of  the  members  of  the 
Board."  After  such  note  of  preparation,  the  copy  of  a  circular, 
which  now  lies  before  us,  will  probably  be  read  with  some  astonish* 
ment — ^and  this  too  uttered  in  so  short,  so  very  short  a  period,  after 
the  erection  of  this  Board,  to  which  was  to  be  *^  entrusted  the  general 
musical  education  of  the  students." 

Roi^al  Academy  of  Musky  Hanaoer'Squarey  M  Juncy  18M. 
Sir— I  am  directed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  (o  acquaint  you  that  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Dicec* 
tors  of  the  Institution,  held  here  on  Monday,  the  2d  of  June,  his 
Grace  the  Arclibishop  of  York  in  the  chair,  it  was  resolved^  that  the 
Board  of  Professors  should  cease  to  exist. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  Servant, 

J.  WEBSTJSEt 
*  Vol.  4,  page  386. 
M  m  9 
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>  Tlie  terms  of  ihlsdt&missal  ean  but  b€  esteemed  rat1i«r  discoviiledttfly 
and  as  the  report  is  silent  as  to  the  eaase,  the  Wdithy  professors 
must  have  been  somewhat  amazed  at  their  sudden  extinction  ;  this 
however  is  of  small  account.  We  quote  the  fact  only  sb  one  link  iii: 
the  chain  of  circumstances,  which  go  far  to  prove  either  that  ther 
framers  of  the  regulations  had  but  an  incompetent  understanding  of 
their  objects  and  duties,  or  that  the  infraction  of  many  of  these  rules 
eiitails  upon  the  management  an  equally  suspicious  character. 

We  pass  by  the  election  of  the  students,  merely  observing' 
that  (as  it  seem^  to  us)  the  reasoning  in  the  report  by  no 
means  meets  the  objections  it  purports  to  answer,  and  come 
at  once  to  the  system  of  musical  education. — ^The  list  of  pro- 
fe^rs  (No«  31)  will  shew  how  completely  our  arguments  in  our 
former  article,  are  bortie  out.  The  Ibt  first  circulated,  and  which 
inchided  Ao  less  than  thiH^-one  professors  of  the  highest  emi«- 
nence  as  instructors,  from  whom  it  was  expressly  stated  that  <^  the 
extra-students  will  be  allowed  to  point  out  the  professor  tinder 
wfaon^  they  desire  to  be  placed,"  is  now  cut  down  to  Hn,  snd  iketr^ 
as$i9Mhis*  There  is  not  a  single  native  professor  appointed  ift  this 
national  academy  to  teach  English  sirtging«  This  is  exactly  upon  a- 
panr  with  the  appointment  of  M.  BocitsA  to  th^  ofllce  of  secretary. 
Ten  professors,  it  is  true^  are  amply  sufficient  to  instruct  twenty-nine ' 
pupils  i  but  the  inference  which  will  be  drawn  is  this :  a  scheme  of 
ufvcaBed  for  magnitude  was  formed^-^an  invitation  to  the  public  held 
out  which  included  all  the  imposing  grandeur  of  a  vast  establish* 
mcnt ;  and*  it  immediately  appears,  by  the  earliest  practical  proceed* 
ings,  tbatthe  ap^ratusis  ponderous  ahd  overwhelming,  and  that  the 
filsed  expenditure  is  beyOnd  the  object. 

if  then  the  ordination  of  rules  only  to  be  broken,  the  creation  of' 
profesiionfal  supremacy  only  to  be  annihilated,  and  the  nominal  ap- 
pointment of  professors  who  are  not  called  upon  to  instruct — if 
these  things  do  not  speak  with  voice  potential — if  they  do  not  con- 
firm "the  opinion  we  ventured  to  give,  ^^  that  the  Committee  of 
Mahagement  would  learn  by  blundering ;  and  that  the  slight  exer- 
tion of  thought  so  visible,  would  make  but  an  unfavourable  im-' 
pression  upon  the  public,"  the  public  has  less  discernment  than  we 
give  them  credit  for  possessing. 

The  truth  we  fear  will  be  found  as  we  have  apprehended,  that  the 
plan  is  radically  faulty  ia  planting  an  expensive  permanent  estab- 
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lishment  far  beyond  the  real  purpose  and  the  real  necessitj — in  dis- 
carding the  experience  and  the  judgment  of  the  profeMion,  vhose 
character  and  interest  are  deeply  infoltad  in  the  etkcis  of  such  an 
institution)  and  in  the  virtual  assumption  of  the  whole  power  and  pa- 
tronage by  the  sob-commitlee.  Unkss  these  fotclbie  objections  are 
done  away ^  there  b  but  loo  much  ground  to  doubt  tbe  permanency  of 
theestablbbraent.  At  present  the  ezpence  alone  will  crush  ii->-fbr  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  public  will  subscribe  so  large  a  sum  for  the  education 
of  a  few  musicians,  undei  the  superintending  oontroul  of  less  than  a 
docen  amateurs.  We  do  not  wish  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the 
subH^ommittee.  On  the  contrary^  we  entertain  the  deepest  reverence 
for  their  motives;  but  in  discarding  the  assistance  of  professional 
judgment,  they  have  cast  away  the  safest  compass  by  which  they 
could  have  steered,  and  in  the  assumption  of  such  arbitrary  powers, 
they  have  hazarded  the  estimation  of  that  public,  without  whose 
assistance  their  exertions  can  be  of  little  efficacy. 

Here  then  our  sketch  is  finished.  All  the  particolars  decidedly 
piove,  that  science  is  extending  its  influence  every  hour  over  a  wider 
spaoe.  There  is  no  indifference  to  art — no  lack  of  patronage*  On 
the  contrary,  tbe  liberality  of  the  British  public  is  found  sufficiently 
vast  to  embrace  the  talent,  we  may  say,  of  the  world,  for  an  asylnm 
anil  a  support  are  rendered  to  genius  come  from  where  it  may.  And 
so  we  would  have  it.  But  we  would  use  this  feet  as  a  stimulus  to 
our  own  countrymen  to  try  their  utmost  in  tlie  generous  competition, 
and  we  would  whet  their  courage  and  their  activity  by  the  fullest 
demonstrations  of  what  they  owe  to  themselves  and  to  their  country ^ 
by  pointing  out  the  praises  and  the  rewards  at  present  bestowed,  and 
jttstly  perhaps  bestowed,  upon  the  foreign  artist.  We  would  have 
our  countrymen  emulate,  not  envy,  those  gifted  individuals,  who  if 
the  eminenee  attained  by^  BrLLiNOTOK,  Bbahav,  and  Bartlb- 
VAN,  by  Crotch,  Wbslbt,  the  Cramers,  Liwdlbt,  and  Mori, 
affords  a  fair  example  of  what  British  talent  can  eflfeet,  are  not 
endowed  with  stronger  natnral  faculties  than  the  natives  of  England. 
We  love  our  country  and  countrymen  well  enough  to  wish  them  as 
exalted  in  art  itself  as  they  are  in  the  generosity  which  knows  how 
to  estimate  and  reward  it.  We  would  not  have  them  exclude  the 
foreigner — fer  from  it,  we  wouhl  rather  see  them  throwing  open 
every  avenue  to  exotic  ability — ^but  we  conkss  the  prejudice,  if  such 
it  shall  be  thoughtr-that  we  should  glory  in  seeing  them  the  victors 
in  the  noble  contention. 
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We  know  not  how  long  it  is  since  the  triennial  meeting  of  the 
Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Hereford  Choirs  became  the  foundation 
on  which  a  grand  musical  festival,  embracing  the  assistance  of  many 
principal  metropolitan  performers,  was  first  established.  Nor  nre 
we  inclfaied  at  this  time  to  take  the  trouble  incident  to  a  search  after 
the  beginning  or  the  progress  of  similar  undertakings,  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Both  have  probably  depended  onihe  growth  of 
population,  the  establishment  of  musicians,  and  the  propi^^ion  of 
the  love  of  the  art  in  the  several  places,  and  therefore  have  been  liable 
to  consideroble  fluctuations.  We  now  take  up  the  subject  because  it 
should  appear. that  a  new  SBra  has  commenced.  The  astonishing 
success  of  the  Birmingham  plan  has  operated  and  is  strongly  operating 
over  the  kingdom,  and^nusic,  as  the  handmaid  of  charity,  is  likely 
to  extend  her  beneficial  aid  to  most  of  the  permanent  hospitals  and 
infirmaries  in  England.  In  our  article  on  the  second  Birmingham 
Musical  Festival  we  endeavoured  to  enumerate  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  general  adoption  of  such  a  plan  for  raising  apart  of  the 
contributions  necessary  to  the  support  of  such  benevolent  institutions, 
and  we  have  some  reason  to  hope  and  to  believe  .that  oar  repiesenta* 
tion  has  assisted  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  those  advantages,  and  ori- 
ginated a  general  desire  of  emulating  theexam  pie  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Birmingham,  with  a  spirit  and  ability  before  unequalled,  held  out 
to  the  counties  and  great  towns  of  the  empire.  So  far  as  the  charities 
are  concerned,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  repeating,  that  such  a  plan 
affords  a  means  of  attracting  donations  from  multitudes,  who  would 
never  probably  be  brought  by  any  other  expedient  to  contribute  a' 
shilling,  while,  in  so  far  as  music  is  concerned,  we  consider  concerts 
upon  such  a  scale  as  the  surest,  and  most  subtle,  and  most  powerful 
agents  for  diffusing  the  admiration  of  the  art«  not  only  by  proving  to 
those  who  would  never  enjoy  any  otlier  opportunity  o(  hearing  such 
grand  effiscts,  to  what  magnificent  heights  music  is  capable  of  being 
carried,  but  also  by  keeping  alive  the  memory  and  attention  of  those 
who  have  occasional  resort  to  the  concerts  of  London,  and  by  im« 
parting  Uiat  strong  stimulus  which  is  only  to  be  found  in  those  tran« 
sactions  in  which  the  individuals  themselves  bear  a  part.    Such  an 
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anociation  connects  all  vho  are  present  at  local  celebrations  with  the 
object  and  the  circumstances*  Such  a  festival  becomes  their  own, 
and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  even  the  most  removed  are  drawn  into  the 
circle  by  the  interest  or  the  activity  of  friends,  relatives,  and  acqnaint- 
ances.  We  Will  venture  to  assert  that  no  concert  upon  a  great  scale 
is  ever  given  in  a  provincial  town. that  does  not  impart  a  new  ardour 
to  the  inhabitants,  and  music  is  sure  to  becnltivated  for  sometime 
afterwaids  with  augmented  eagerness  and  satisfaction.  The  effects 
upon  trade  are  not  less  visibly  beneficial,  and  therefore  whether  re- 
garded as  promoting  the  charities,  the  interests,  or  the  pleasures  of 
the  place,  such  meetings  are  alike  useful.  Perhaps  the  greatest  desi- 
deratum in  political  economy  at  this  moment,  is  to  find  a  means  of 
promoting  the  active  circulation  of  wealth,  and  therefore  in  a  po- 
litical point  of  view  we  can  but  regard  such  agents  of  voluntary  dis- 
tribution, as  calculated  to  do  much  general  good. 

That  we  are  not  singular  in  these  opinions,  is  proved  by  the  pre- 
parations now  making  for  Musical  Festivals,  upon  a  grand  scale,  in 
the  autumn.  Gloucester,  York,  Liverpool,  and  Birmingham,*  are 
roost  actively  employed  in  the  most  extensive  arrangements.  The 
meetings  will  take  place  at  the  foHowiiig  periods : — 

Gloucester,  September  16,  17,  18.. 

York,  September  82,  S3,  24,  25. 

Liverpool,  September  29,  SO,  October  1, 2,  3. 

Birmingham,  October  6;  7,  8,  9. 
The  Gloucester  meeting  is  that  of  the  three  choirs,  and  is  under 
the  joint  conduct  of  Ma.  Mutlow,  the  organist  of  the  town,  and 
Ma.  Orb  ATOREX.    The  scale  we  believe  to  be  the  same  as  on  former 
occasions. 

YORK. 

The  Festival  at  York  is  a  new  experiment.  Both  the  county  and 
city  are,  however,  much  devoted  to  music.  The  fifteenth  anniver- 
sary of  an  amateur  meeting,  held  sometimes  in  one  and  sometimes  at 
another  of  the  great  towns,  is  just  about  to  take  place.  This  concen- 
tration of  the  lovers  of  art,  if  not  singular  in  its  object,  is  unique  in 
its  principle  and  execution,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  extended  of  any 
in  the  kingdom.    Two  morning  concerts  are  given,  and  there  will 

*  A  series  of  grand  concerts,  at  OzfSmrd,  in  sDnoonced  for  the  lOdi,  llt)i, 
and  12th  of  June. 
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prohnblj  be  not  less  thM  a  tboasMd  miiion  pfesiuit  who  are  fTaliu- 
touslj  Hdmittad.* 

On  the  first  <jlay  there  is  a  diiwer,  tp  which  ail  amateurs  andi  pro- 
foBsors  who  choose  to  opane  are  invited.  The  expeaces  are  borne  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  town  wheve  the  concert  is  held.  At  SbelflSeld  a 
New  Hall  is  bntldiag,  and  neat  year  the  meeting  wiil  take  place 
there*  Such  meetings  lecarriag  annnally  and  kept  up  with  such 
Test  spirit,  imply  a  love  of  the  art  not  to  be  surpassed,  and  must  tend 
materially  to  the  inslitntion  of  such  grand  exhibitions  as  those  now 
prq;iaiing. 

The  coming  FesiiTal  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  firar  infirmaries,  and 
Is  under  the  patronage  of  the  AncHBisHOP  or  Yoan,  (one  of  the 
finest  judges  of  music,  and  one  of  the  most  steady  promotcss  of  the 
art  this  country  can  boast)  Thb  Dsav  avu  Chaptsb,  and  indeed  of 
nearly  all  the  Nobilsty  andGsv  tar  of  the  county.  It  is  at  present 
only  determined  tbai  the  moniing  concerts  should  be  held  in  the 
minster.  The  orchestra  will  be  under  the  grast  tower,  which  is  open 
firom  the  top^  and  lighted  from  the  fimr  noble  windows  $  theaiidi« 
enoe  wiU  be  placed  in  the  immenee  nare,  and  the  organ  on  the  screen 
backs  the  whole.  The  hand  will  consist  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  sixty  instruments, -and  the  chorus  of  two  huadsed  and  forty  per- 
formers, exclusive  of  the  principal  singeia.  The  morning  concerts 
will  probably  be  Tke  MetriA^  The  Crea&my  and  two  miscellaneous 

^  The  selection  of  Sastrumeiital  pieces  for  this  year's  performances,  are  as 
fsttowe 

GrandSyuiphonies-hiCmmor^    BeelAoesn. 

D  Op.  87    Mozan. 
Et>  Op.  28  Rombergh. 
Orertores — Leonora  >  n^^k....^ 

Ruins  of  Athens       f  J^ceihoven. 

l\  Matriaonio  segreto,  dmarosa. 
Pirro,  Paer. 

Mahomed,  WbUer. 

Coatinate,  Fe$ea9 

La  Ga2za  Ladra,  RosntiL 

L'ing  anno  felice,  RottinL 

A  chonis  from  HiimcL,  Hatdn,  Moxabt,  and  BBTROvvir,  will  close 
aaoh  act,  aod  the  glass  and  airs  In  be  taken  by  tke  aaiateiirs  are  fixed  the  day 
before,  when  they  assemble.  Perhaps  there  is  no  concert  in  the  kingdom, 
not  CTcn  the  Philharmonic^  of  London,  where  the  nistrumental  music  is  re* 
celred  wkh  such  detotedattention.  Nothing  bespeaks  so  deep  a  Kote  of  music 
as  this  trait  of  judgment. 
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sefeotions.  The  twt)  evenings,  ndsoejlaneous.  Mr.  Grbatorbx 
wiUconduct,  and  Ma.  F«  CRAiiBft  lead  the  morning's  perfonaances. 

LIVERPOOL. 

,  These  Concerte will  beoondacted  bjSia  Gborgs  Smart,  whose 
election  we  understand  was  made  in  the  most  complimentary  manner, 
the  worthy  professor  sot  being  at  all  apprized  of  the  intention  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  his  services  till  the  choice  was  decided. 

The  principal  arrangements  are  made  by  a  committee,  the  presi- 
dent of  which  is  C  Lawrbncb,  Esq.  and  the  secretary  J.  Lang- 
ton,  Esq*  Mr*  F.  Crambr  will  lead  the  morning  performances. 
The  vocalists  already  engaged  arc  Mrs^  Salmon,  Miss  Stbphbns, 
Miss  Goodall,  Mbsd.  Camporbsb  and  Ron2i  db  Bbgnis; 
Mbbsrs.  Braham,  Vaugiian,  Kntvbtt,  PuiiiLtiPs,  Bbllamt, 
and  SiGNOR  db  Bbgnis.  The  band  and  chorus  will  be  on  the  most 
extended  scale,  and  assisted  by  the  serpent  and  trombone  players  of 
the  King's  household.  The  re^hearsal  takes  place  Sept.  99.  There 
will  be  a  selection  on  the  first  morning  (when  the  sermon  is  preached) ; 
in  the^vening  a  grand  concert  Oct.  L  The  Mesgiah-^in  the  even* 
inga  ball.  Oct.  3.  Bebthovbn's  Mount  of  Olives^  and  a  selection 
from  The  QreeUionf  &c. — in  the  evening  a  miscellaneoas  concert. 
Oct.  S.  A  grand  miscellaneous  sacred  selection.  The  taste,  experi- 
ence,  and  general  knowledge  of  mnsical  style  the  condnctor  pos- 
sesaes,  will  ensure  the  choice  of  the  finest  compositions  in  the  raisceU 
laneoas  parts. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

The  conductors  of  the  Festivals  in  this  town  pursue  their  object 
like  conquerors,  who  having  attained  the  highest  reputation,  are 
determined  to  leave  nothing  undone  or  untried',  that  can  secure  the 
permanency  of  the  fame  they  hate  achieved.  And  in  truth  when 
such  competitors  enter  the  field  as  York  and  Liverpool  present,  they 
roust  not  be  content  with  what  lies  within  the  reach  of  ordinary 
abilities,  if  they  would  retain  their  supremacy. 

It  is  known  that  His  Majesty,  at  the  last  meeting,  sent  down 
some  of  thechoicest  professors  of  his  household  band.  On  tlic  present 
occasion  Tub  King  graciously  permitted  the  use  of  his  name  as 
Patron. 
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The  next  step  was  to  secure  the  finest  (alcnt,  not  that  the  kingdom, 
but  that  the  world  affords.  Madame  Catalani  was  written  to,  and 
she  has  most  handsomely  replied,  that  the  Birmingham  Meeting 
being  under  the  patronage  of  the  King,  and  having  become  the  first 
in  Europe,  she  will  certainly  lend  hef  best  services,  leaving  all 
stipulations  as  to  remuneration  to  the  conductors.  Nor,  we  believe, 
is  this  endeavour  to  enlist  the  talent  of  the  continent  the  only  effort 
of  the  kind.  The  same  care  that  has  thus  sought  out  this  preemi- 
nent singer  will  extend  to  every  other  part  of  the  engagements, 
which  are  not  in  ^  complete  a  train  as  to  admit  of  publication. 

With  respect  to  novel  selection,  we  understand  a  new  oratorio,  to 
be  called  ^^  The  triumph  of  Gideon,^^  the  music  of  which  is  selected 
from  Winteb's  **  Timoieoy**  has  been  prepared.  The  poetry  is  by 
the  Rev.  — — -  Webb,  the  gentleman  who  so  successfully  adapted 
words  to  H AY nn^sSeasonsy  for  the  last  festival*  Thb  beautiful 
composition  will. also  be  repeated,  and  the.  other  selections  will  be 
most  carefully  made.  Mr.  Grbatorex  will  conduct,  and  the 
whole  patronage  of  the  county,  it  needs  scarcely  be  said,  will  wait 
upon  such  an  institution,  and  indeed  the  call  will  probably  be 
obeyed  by  residents  of  taste  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

Such  are  the  efforts  and  such  the  effects  of  the  example  of  the 
amateurs  of  Birmingham.  It  constitutes  not  only  a  part  of  the 
nature  of  such  a  noble  enthusiasm  as  they  have  shewn  in  the  cause 
and  combination  of  charity  and  of  art,  but  perhaps  its  strongest 
characteristic,  to  delight  in  the  diffusion  of  principles  so  elevated 
and  so  generous.  The  flame  has,  we  see,  already  spread  very 
widely,  and  we  most  cordially  hope,  and  indeed  we  anticipate,  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  every  county  in  the  kingdom  will 
perceive  how  rapidly  the  advancement  of  science,  how  greatly  the 
objects  of  charity,  and  how  indefinitely  the  general  happiness  are 
promoted  by  such  an  application  and  such  an  union  of  ability  and  of 
benevolence  in  the  prosecution  of  art. 


Miss  PaTONS  OhnAM£NTS   Introduced  into  Rouinis 
Aria-.Tu    che    accendi.— Tancredi. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, 
X  AM  at  length  tempted  to  accept  the  invitation  \?hich  has  been  re- 
peatedly held  out  in  your  Review,  and  especially  in  a  letter  ^^  on  the 
means  of  giving  an  Opera  to  the  English,"  printed  in  your  third 
volume,  wherein  it  19  expressly  stated,  that  ^^  the  first  step  to  this  de* 
si rable  object,"  is  "  a  public  discussion  of  the  question,  and  the  pre- 
paration of  the  general  mind  for  the  change,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
periodical  literature  of  the  country."  If  I  flatter  myself  that  I  can  at 
all  aid  the  intent,  I  am  chiefly  incited  to  the  hope  by  4he  hints  I  have 
gathered  from  reading  foreign  works  upon  the  structure  of  Opera* 

I  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  take  the  absurdity  of  the  Englisb^ 
construction,  as  it  now  stands,  to  be  admitted  universally ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  easy  to  refute  by  a  single  argument,  which  indeed  has 
been  already  touched  on  in  the  notices  in  your  publication,  all  that  is 
commonly  urged  against  the  musical  drama.  The  vulgar  objection 
(for  though  begun  and  supported  by  authors  of  celebrity,  vulgar 
I  must  still  hold  it  to  be)  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  ^^  the  whole 
piece  is  sung."*  Now  I  would  ask  what  is  there  in  this  arrangement 
more  improbable  or  more  repugnant  to  common  sense,  than  the  per- 
petual changes  from  dialogue  to  singing,  which  constitute  English 

*  St*  Evremond  was  the  first  who  broached  this  doctrine.  He  says, 
''  There  is  another  thing  in  Operas  so  contrary  to  nature,  that  I  cannot  be 
reconciled  to  it,  and  that  is,  the  singing  of  whole  piece,  from  beginning  to  end, 
as  if  the  persons  represented  were  ridiculously  matched,  and  had  agreed  to  treat 
in  mosic  both  the  most  common  and  most  important  affairs  of  life.  Is  it  to  be 
imagined  that  a  master  calls  his  servant,  or  sends  him  on  an  errand,  singing?  that 
one  friend  imparts  a  secret  to  another,  singing  ?  that  men  deliberate  in  council, 
singing  ?  that  orders  in  time  of  battle  are  given,  singing  ?  and  that  men  are 
melodiously  killed  with  swords  and  darts? — Works  of  Mom,  St.  Evremond^ 
voL  n,  page  84,  in  a  kiter  to  VilUerSy  Duke  of  Buckingham^  quoted  by  Sir 
John  Hawkins  J  in  bis  preliminary  discourse  to  his  History  of  Music.  It  is 
singnlar  it  should  never  have  occurred  to  this  objector  that  for  the  dramatis 
personae  to  arrange  their  dialogues  in  blank  verse  or  in  rhime,  according  to  the 
construction  of  French  plays,  is  quite  as  far  removed  from  the  usages  of  com- 
mon life  as  for  them  to  sing. 
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Operas  ?    Nay,  I  am  prepared  to  support  the  assertion,  that  there  is 
much  less  to  startle  the  mind  in  the  supposition  that  music  is  the 
natural  language  of  the  dramatis  personam  of  an  Opera,  taking  Opera 
as  it  were  in  the  light  of  a  country,  and  the  characters  as  the  natives — 
than  in  the  causeless  transitions  we  now  tolerate.    Tfte  one  indeed 
proceeds  upon  a  principle,  the  other  has  no  principle  at  all.    The 
one  is  at  least  consiste&t  with  itself— the  other  neither  accords  with 
itself  nor  with  the  usages  of  life.     I  maintain,  therefore,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  the  legitimate  Lyric  or  musical  drama,  regu* 
larly  conducted  by  means  of  recitative  and  air,present8  no  such  revolt- 
ing or  absurd  objections  as  the  English  construction  of  occasional 
dialogue  and  air.    This  argument  I  contend  is  sufficient ;  but  I  shall 
endeavour  to  cany  conviction  farther  by  usages,  reasoning,  and  facts* 
The  Greeks,  it  has  always  been  averred,  were  the  most  polished 
people  that  ever  existed.    It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  their 
tragedies  must  have  been  sung  or  chanted  in  sustained  tones,  which 
imply  the  modulations  and  inflexions  of  singing  rather  than  of  speech. 
The  vastness  of  their  theatres,  the  performance  of  their  dramas  in  the 
open  air  and  in  the  day  time  to  such  multitudes  of  auditotiy  and  (heir 
choruses,  all  tend  to  the  conviction  that  their  dialogue  was  recited  in 
the  manner  aboVe  stated.    Here  then  we  have  the  example  of  the 
most  polite  people  the  woild  ever  saw,  and  however  men  may  differ 
concerning  the  extent  t6  which  it  was  carried,  their  adoption  of  the 
prmdpk  for  which  I  am  contending  should  seem  to  be  indisputable.* 
Enough  has  been  written  concerning  the  weakness  or  the  strength 
of  theatrical  illusion.    I  shall  only  insist  upon  one  particular,  vis. 
thai  the  mind  df  the  spectator  willingly  consents  to  receive  the  degree 
of  illnsion  which  dramatic  entertainments  reach,  as  sufficiently  per- 
fisct.    This  is  a  spontaneous  compact  which  we  n^ake  concerniiig  all 
ikt  ^hgects  presented  to  oar  semes  in  a^ramatic  representation.    The 
woods  and  lakes  and  castles  we  know  to  be  painted  canvas — the 
golden  robes  and  splendid  tiaras  of  the  Kings  and  Beroines  we  kaow 
to  be  tinsel  and  ent  glass — we  know  the  men  and  women  not  to  be 
(he  personages  they  feign.    It  is  then  only  verisimilitude,  oolj  an 

•  «  Since  we  admire  the  ancients,  whom  we  take  for  models  b  every  tkiqg,  i 
know  not  why  we  persist  in  condemning  the  only  possible  imitation  of  .the  hmi- 
lopeia  which  formed  the  greatest  attraction  of  their  spectades.  The  Greeks 
were  not  at  all  sorprised  that  the  actors  had  a  manner  of  flpeiddng  full  of 
mdody  and  cadence,  which  differed  entirely  from  familiar  conversatiiin,  and 
they  will  not  be  accused  of  want  of  taste.    Ve  f  Opera  en  FrameeJ'* 
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•fpiMch  to  (riitls  that  we  seek  or  desbe*  Upon  this  understood 
OMBjpoct  dl  the  effeoli  of  the  fiae  arts  depend.  But  if  it  be  allowed 
thai  the  aHi  eatpfej  suck  means  as  they  possess,  we  also  demand  as  a 
part  of  our  ayeenwity  that  the  object  be  not  only  imitated,  but  im« 
pmrodi  so  6ur  as  those  aseaas  permit.  This  is  maintained  by  most 
of  those  who  have  written  on  this  subject.*  A  btbao  a,  the  most  i^i- 
lasophioal  asd  piofiNiBd  of  all  aathors  opon  the  melo-^rama,  in  the 
very  opesiiif  of  his  elaborate  essay,  has  taken  this  distinction,  and 
ho  diawi  th it  simple  ooadasion— that  the  very  object  of  the  musical 
diaoMi  is  to  emplay  its  means  to  the  highest  purposes,  and  in  the 
best  anartoer*  Music,  he  says,  can  only  imitate  as  rausic-^poetry  imi« 
tatfls  aa  pnetiy,  that  ii»  by  asaans  of  images  and  yerslfication — ^painting 
aa  paintiflg^ihat  is,  by  torms  and  cotoun.  Music  employs  soogand 
this  saanda  ftoimooA  by  instruments.  To  complain  then  that 
an  <^ra  hi  sung  throughout^  is  to  complain  that  music  imitates 
through  its  Mtaral  meaaa— in  short,  HuA  music  is  music.  This 
ff  BsauWPg  ■  W>rins  to  me  so  dose,  that  I  confess  I  see  no  means  of  es- 
capiai;  finoBs  hia  dfiduetfeaa. 

Tko  <riivo0t  of  tJia  sDBSkBl  diamii  is  to  bestow  upon  sentiments 
pamtoM  and  sitaatioas,  that  ernamentai  and  imposing  dress  which 
nmsie  ia  nsfwHr  of  bestowii^.  Tiie  most  judicious  employment 
then  «/  Ihb  means  of  pkasore  will  neoessaifly  be  that  which  calls  into 
.  all  the  powfiia  of  the  art  in  the  foHest  manner— this  will  best 


*  <<  tt  b  not  reality,  bat  ^n  embellished  resemblance  that  we  require  from  art. 
Art  engages  to  gire  us  an  imitatioti  which  shall  surpass  natm'e,  and  for  that 
parpeie  laahm  a  hind  of  canqpaet  with  the  soul  and  (he  feelings  she  affects. 
Titiis  Wmn  consists  in  DBMANDuro  licxxses  amd  in  fhom ivuia  rj^EAsvass, 
which  she  would  not  afford  without  ample  licenses." — Essai  sur  feapression 

Agaia^  ^  art  tafces  l^^we  as  a  ^mde,  aad  ernsaents  hi  Imltadng  her,  but  if 
the  c<^y  be  too  exact  it  ezdtes  no  adaiiratioB*" 

lash^  of  the  marble  of  Praxiteles,  place  a  figure  of  wax,  the  striking  colours 
of  which  would  jifal  the  tbts  of  the  carnatioa :  if  too  faithful  a  copy  it  would 
possess  no  interest  Inutate  in  the  saaie  way  the  action  so  6ften  repuBs^ited 
by  the  great  inasters,  the  death  of  Holofernes,  the  dreadful  truth  of  the  paint- 
ing wo^  aiake  as  dmw  back  with  horror.  Merely  to  imitate  would  be  to 
depiiTe  art  of  all  her  charms.  This  ideal  beauty^  this  richness  of  harmony  and 
expression,  these  charming  images,  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  world  ;  but 
the  oqgMHil  js  from  JMitaM,  and  the  artist  only  ornaments  and  poKsbes  it. 

I/art  tt'est  quimitateor :  mais  il  corrige,  epure, 
Bt  I'art  quand  H  f«t  bieo,  fsut  mieux  que  la  nature. 

De  r(^)€ra  en  France.^^ 
o  o  2 
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promote  the  design.  To  comply  Mritli  this  postulate,  I  say,  it 
is  indispensable  to  have  recourse  to  the  entire  consistent  hotion -which 
a  drama,  musical  in  all  its  parts,  presents.  And  in  showing  why  this 
is  60, 1  shall  I  trust  be  able  also  to  produce  many  particulars,  wherein 
musical  representations  exceed  in  their  structure  the  other  species 
of  drama. 

In  an  appeal  of  this  nature,  I  must  reject  the  jurisdiction  of  those 
who  have  no  sense  of  the  charm  of  sounds,  for  there  are  multitudes 
who  either  by  original  organisation,  or  by  unremittii^  habitual  atten- 
tion to  business  and  affairs,  have  their  faculties  of  hearing  so  blunted, 
that  sounds  raise  in  their  minds  no  emotion  whatever,  except  Irksome 
sensations  at  having  their  time  thus  occupied.  Of  such  men  I  disable 
the  judgment,  and  I  impannel  only  those  who,  to  use  the  language  of 
Addison,  will  admit  that  sounds  are  capable  of  ^^  casting  soft  or  noble 
hints  into  the  soul." 

The  first  and  most  obvious  reason  in  favour  of  Opera  arises  out bf  the 
acknowledged  fact,  that  to  our  enjoyment  of  poetry  and  situation,  and 
indeed  of  all  the  requisites  of  the  stage,  since  the  perfect  idea  excludes 
none  of  its  other  attributes,  is  superadded  the  charm  of  music,  which 
not  only  extends  our  perception  of  those  pleasures  which  ave  common 
to  the  ordinary  drama,  by  augmenting  the  delight  of  another  sense, 
but  it  increases  in  an  incalculable  degree  the  number  of  our  associa* 
tions,  at  the  same  time  that  it  concentrates  and  exalts  our  feelings  in 
the  manner  in  which  music  alone  is  able  to  act  upon  us.*  Such  is  the 
capital  ground  of  prefi»ence.  Let  us  now  descend  to  the  more  minute 
particulars  which  this  notion  includes. 

If  we  consider  the  structure  of  the  language  proper  to  the  lyric ' 
drama,  we  shall  find  it  but  little  removed  from  the  very  highest  kind 
of  poetry.  The  principal  distinction  between  the  poetry  of  tragedy 
and  that  of  the  musical  drama  is,  that  the  one  is  purely  dramatic, 
the  other  must  partake  strongly  of  the  concentration  of  lyric  compo- 
sition, and  be  as  Arte  ag  a,  from  whom  I  borrow  this  idea,  calls  it  Dra- 
matic-Lyric. This  results  from  the  attributes  of  music,  which  we 
are  to  consider  as  the  principal,  poetry  standing  in  the  light  of  an 


*  <^  Let  us  enjoy  the  spectacles  that  are  multiplied  for  our  pleasure ;  they  all 
hate  their  beauties  and  their  faults,  perfection  exists  no  where  ;  the  praise  of 
one  would  be  the  censure  of  the  other,  and  there  would  be  as  much  injustice  as 
ingratitude  in  treating  them  with  too  much  rigour." — De  POpera  en  France. 
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aiixUiary.*  IT  he  proftnce  of  music  is  the  expression^  or  rather  the 
exaltation  of  the  expression  of  passion.  Poetry,  merely  dramatic,  is 
able  to  embrace  other  objects.  But  if  the  lyric  specie^  limits  the 
objects  of  imitation  and  description,  at  the  same  time  it  enlarges  its 
spirit  and  its  power  prodigiously,  by  the  intensity  with  which  it 
concentrates  its  vivid  descriptions.  The  expression  of  music  sup- 
poses an  agitation  of  the  mind,  an  inspiration  as  it  were.  The 
singer  is  removed  to  a  state  above  the  natural  temperament,  and  the 
bearer  must  partake  in  the  same  elevaticm  of  soul.  Hence  it  follows 
that  the  language,  to  allow  the  corresponding  requbites.  music  de-» 

*  Thb  is  so  trae  that  the  Italians,  the  peot)le  of  ail  others. most  sensible  of 
the  charms  of  music,  have  gone  for  ages  to  hear  the  same  operas,  set  by 
different  composers.  The  operas  of  Metastasio  were  set  by  all  the  great 
muslciiUis  who  flourished  either  in  his  time  or  near  his  age.  Pergolesi, 
Hassb,  Galuppi,  Jomelli,  Piccini,  Sacchini,  Saetj,  Paisiello,  and 
CiMAROsA,  all  set  Jj^Olympiade.  The  French,  on  the  contrary,  require  Tariety, 
and  fix  their  principal  regard  on  the  plot  and  its  deyelopement.  The  English, 
more  unfortanate  or  more  idsenrible  than  either  of  these  nations,  pay  little 
regard  to  the  perfection  either  of  the  piece  or  of  the  music.  Oui}  apathy 
seems  really  astonishing,  when  the  real  merits  of  the  things  the  English  public 
has,  for  years  past,  accepted  in  the  place  of  operas,  are  considered;  not  that 
ihere  htsfe  not  been  amusing  little  plots,  and  much  good  music  in  a  few  instances, 
but  as  a  whole,  the  proportion  of  poverty  and  absurdity  is  marrellously  great.  A 
late  French  writer  attributes  the  difference  in  taste  between  his  own  country- 
men and  the  Italians  to  the  former  having  enjoyed  the  most  exalted  specimens 
of  dramatic  writing,  the  works  of  Racine  and  Moltsre,  before  the  reformai' 
tion  of  their  opera  by  Gluck  and  Piccini,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  Italians 
had  a  fine  opera  long  previous  to  their  establishment  of  a  taste  purely  dramatic. 
Hence  the  different  habits  of  enjoyment  generated  in  the  two  conntrie&  He 
says,  however — ^^  It  is  not  astonishing  that  the  Italians  should  condemn  our 
system,  which  is  directly  opposed  to  their  taste;  some  individuals  of  even  our 
nation,  having  little  knowledge  of  music,  return  the  compliment  All  this 
proves  to  me  that  the  two  nations  will  one  day  be  of  the  same  opinion  on  this 
point.  In  borrowing  our  poetry  the  Italians  have  been  able  to  appreciate  the 
advantage  of  a  well-conducted  interesting  plot ;  like  us  they  have  composed 
airs  purely  dramatic,  duets  remarkable  for  their  fine  expression  and  force,  and 
in  short,  operas  in  which  the  music  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  poetry. 
The  success  these  compo^tions  have  experienced  is  suflUcient  evidence  that  the 
Italians  begin  to  coincide  in  our  opinion.  Thousands  of  operas  have  been 
i4[)plauded  at  Naples,  Rome,  Milan  and  Tenice ;  the  gulf  of  oblivion  has 
swallowed  nearly  all;  those  only  which  have  survived,  the  only  fragments  the 
amateur  has  preserved  with  care,  are  those  which,  are  nearest  allied  to  the 
French  style.'' — ^This  is  truly  French  amour  prppre,  and  if  Metastasio 
had  never  existed,  and  had  not  given  the  finest  possible  models  of  the  lyiric 
drama,  might  perhaps  have  passed.  But  poor  England,  where  is  she  all  this 
time  ?  Alas !  adas !  our  continental  ootemporaries  will  not  admit  that  we  have 
had  any  true  or  national  taste  for  opera  at  all !  I  wish  I  could  justly  accuse 
them  of  ialsehood  or  mvidious  partiality. 
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inaiidS)  mini  be  that  of  an  inditldnal  uader  stfoiig  nfflsctioos  <if  Che 
mind.  It  most  Im  piMtooate,  oondeosedi  vind  in  iis  imagcS)  when 
iaktigm  can  be  ateitted^  and  in  every  aenee  piotnMBque.  Sei^  then 
b  the  iMgvt^  of  high  fentasjr^  The  eoeompanlnieBC  vxyytg^  nuN 
tlpljiag  thehnfligeeof  the  poetry  and  of  the  mrfodyi  precladee  onr 
nke  altentiofi  to  the  means  or  to  the  fket  of  our  Hlosioa.  Hie 
power  of  both  combined  is  not  only  (o  raise  but  io  multiply  neUe  or 
beaulifalt  anbHrne  or  tranqnii  emotions^  The  poetry  of  the  lyrio 
dmma)  properiy  so  called,  dees  or  ought  to  differ  from  the  ofdittasy 
pmrt  of  dmmatic  oompoeition  as  far  as  Hobaob,  Piwdab,  or  Giiat 
differ  from  the  ordinary  level  of  scenic  dialogue.* 

If  Uhm  I  have  satisfactorily  pioved  that  the  union  of  poetry  and 
music  aecessarfly  renders  the  firet  more  terse,  imaginative,  and  strong, 
and  that  ^e  seoond  ptesents  a  means  of  multiply ing,  varying,  and 
exalting  oar  emotioas  indeftnHety,  the  general  elaias,  if  not  the  abso- 
lute superiority  of  opera  is  established.  Ijet  me  now  proceed  to  cite 
other  details  aad  move  pasticttlars,  in  which  the  musical  drama  pr^ 
sentsadvantagesttottobe  attained  by  mere  words.  It  is  a  certain  faet, 
that  the  principks  of  harmony  have  remained  unaltered,  however  stylo 
in  ooBspeskioii  amy  have  changed.  HenoemusacnMiybeendtobeaA 
univemd  language.  Melody  is  fdt  by  all  nations  alike,  and  the  same 
dodrbu  ^f  hanno^i^  if  we  osay  use  such  a  teemi  prevailiag  every 
whei^  the  jadgmoat  is  universaBy  aflbcted  in  the  tame  manner. 

*It  Is  ta  bs  i^fetisu  that  no  mfeet  examples  exlrt  ni  our  langiui^e  to  whieh 
1  em  rsfar*  I  ooi  iherefere  compdUed  to  hate  recourse  to  foreign  illostratkHis* 
Ills  thus  that  ttM  elegant  pfaUosopfaer  to  whom  I  am  hidebtedfor  thete  obser- 
vatfoSff  czempRBes  Ms  opnnoni  s*^^ 

^  Leavkig  to  tiagedy  ampRfieafien  of  words,  and  tiie  rtow  and  artificial  detv- 
lepeoMMt  ef  Chesliny,  the  Ljiic  poet  applies  himself  to  jpredsidn  of  senthneQt 
and  te  eondseness  of  expression  and  rapid  snccession  of  incidents.    Meropej 
la  the  iVsueh  tmgedy  whieh  bean  hear  her  name,  makes  a  long  and  eloquent 
address  to  Palghrtley  who  comes  to  restore  her  son.    A  mother  intiodoced  by 
MniiSTASio,  te  fliadhv  instances,  emesses  herself  b  these  few  words-— 
^Rendlnd  il  nglio  mio : 
AU  mi  si  spezza  11  cor ! 
Non  son  ptti  madre,  o  Dio! 
Notthophiliglio!' 

Here  h  an  example  of  the  concentration  that  melody  reqatres.  But  these 
fiMtr  lines  slone,  accompanied  by  the  motion  and  riTadty  they  receire  from 
good  nnisie,  as^Gramat,  In  Ms  iHscoane  on  Lyric  Poetry,  senslfofy  suggests, 
woidd  produce  an  eftct  qpon  the  minds  of  the  auditors,  ht  surpasshigthe  trsgic 
and  artificial  stntcteie  ef  VoLmaifs  Merope."— JU  Rioohzione  del  Uatro 
musioak. 
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If  oxAtT  is  tf  gfoat  a  mmi  in  London  And  Paris  as  §A  awfinB  and 
Yiwaa*  ^*  Urns  par  dc  tidoax  liens,  leg  mosiciens  de  toaUa  ktm 
aaliaas  na  fonaent  qn'ane  seale  famille  qui  a  las  ailmss  goQISiparie  fe 
aSme  laagaga,  et  sait  Is  mtoe  6bjet ;  laars  ourmges  soot  cxaltfs  oa 
eritiqa^s  par  das  jngas  aassi  jattes  qae  oomp^eas;  ane  soUe  cmnia* 
tion  les  anime,  les  lamevei  se  camnsaaiqaent  d'an  boatde  TGaiopa 
a  Taatee;  ^t|  qaclqaa  part  qails  se  raoooatranti  ils  iontdans  leaf 
palrie.*  I^ris  voit  paiattre  tour  4  tour  sur  oes  thMtias  les  prodae- 
tian  UaUemes  at  AUemaades  at  aos  auisicieas  ies  acoaeiUeat  area 
aaUiousiasiaet  leur  franeliiset  k  oel  egard,  est  ligrasufe,  qu'ils  ap* 
plaadirait  m^nie  les  oonpositeoft  aaglais,  sUl  y  an  avait/'  The  de» 
scriplton  of  this  aoimated  Freaoh  writer  is  as  traa  as  vivid. 

I  bave  spoken  generally  of  Ae  power  of  inasie  to  mattiply  sad  tm 
wy  ideas*  Wkea  wa  exaisine  the  detail  of  this  power  we  shall 
pevoetve  aiaay  carioas  and  inteceidag  circnmstances*  M osie  afiicte 
hy  nseladyi  aad  hj  heeeicNiyy  and  by  expression,  which  is  the  aggie* 
gate  of  all  its  powers.  There  Is^  hawevary  ia  each  of  these  meansi 
carioas  properties*  la  conposi^g  an  ak  thaamsiciaa  first  ehooess  a 
snhject.  It  is  prasaated  ia  the  purest  simplicity;  he  quits  it  for  a 
iimOf  aodolate^  lapaata  its  striking  traits  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  the  orobestaa^fipeqaeatly  by  sqpAiata  or  single  instmments, 
ofitn  by  thair  comlMoed  effects.  The  charm  is  vaaewed  by  traosi- 
tioBs  which  serve  to  keep  alive  the  leadiag  ideas  by  aisw  bill  allied 
pasiagas.  Perhaps  the  aoaiposer  mtaras  more  than  oaoe  io  the 
thaau^  iMit  however  this  may  fae^  the  wprpisioa  whieh  is  aieanl  to 
be  the  principal^  is  not  left  or  weakened^  but  sustained  and  ponfirmed 
by  4haie  aits  ia  a  way  aad  to  a  degree  at  which  speech  oea  never 
attaio.  If  then  to  these  aficte  we  add  Ihat  of  the  harnony,  which 
lias  aertainly  a  direct  and  physinal,  as  well  as  an  intelleotiial  «pera« 
iioiii  the  finest  dadamatioot  thcasost  pathalia  anunciatian  of  the 

*4«<AfelheTeHsrk'CfftbeFi«oehaathorIlMTe8ooftenTeciirredto.  What 
aUtter  saroaoa  oa  the  dnusalic  oampetitens  of  fiaglsad!  it  is  soareely  a 
palliation  to  say,  that  it  is  not  deaerred  io  it^  extent  It  is  tine  enough  to 
acflbct  US  severely.    He  also  remarks  in  another  part  of  his  book : 

^  lje8fVsiiccisaesoatdl.aioiasseBSibleB,aimoiB8iatelligeBsqQeto 
et  les  AUemaadfy  le  dimatde  lear patiie  ne  pent  infioer  ea  rien  aar  lean  dis* 
positions  mnsicaleSiipaisqne  laFrance  estplacee  entre  TAllemagne  et  I'ltalie.  Ce 
qui  s^opposera  totfjonrsl  l^pnratieB  de  notre  gotft  c'est  le  melange  mons- 
traeazqm  rqgnedsosles  Bsperloiresde<ioB4hsatreBl3niques.'' 

If  this  observation  applies  to  the  French,  it  applies  with  no  less  force  to  the 
English*  The  monstrous  mixture  snd  incongruity  of  our  opera  must  deaden  all 
nice  iqjipivheBsien  and  parity  of  taste. 
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stage,  can  never  employ  bo  many  or  such  agents  as  music.  Bat  tbe 
expression  is  exalted  still  further  by  the  variety  of  associations  which 
are  connected  with  sounds.  There  are  not  only  the  words,  biit  a 
thousand  ideas  excited  in  the  mind  by  combinations  of  notes.  In 
many  instances  the  instrumental  accompaniment  presents  an  actual 
image  of  the  idea  the  words  convey.  The  trombone,  for  example, 
in  the  ^'  Tuba  mrum  spargens  sonum^'*  of  M ozart*s  requiem^  or 
the  flageolet  in  Hanoel's  *^  Hush  ye  prMy  warbling  cMrJ"  The 
mind  is  led  on  by  transitions  from  key  to  key,  and  some  of  the  finest 
impressions  are  made  by  the  effect  of  temperament  alone — ^the  ezci* 
tation  in  short  is  so  diversified,  that  the  mind  seldom  sinks  into 
languor,  until  the  faculty  of  attention  is  completely  exhausted*  Hence 
it  roust  follow,  that  the  distraction  of  turning  from  dialogue  to  singing 
interrupts  and  destroys  the  intensity  which  music  possesses  so  emi^ 
nently  the  means  of  raising;  and  hence  may  be  drawn  another  reason 
for  tbe  superiority  of  the  entire  consistent  musical  drama  over  the 
intersected  jargon  of  dialogue  and  song. 

We  have  next  an  argument  from  the  contrast  between  the  voice 
and  the  instruments,  not  only  in  their  manner  of  expression,  but 
in  their  several  tones.  The  voice  may  be  employed  in  expressing  a 
sentiment,  the  instruments  in  description,  either  of  places  or  natural 
appearances  Or  feelings,  difiering  from  those  uttered  by  the  voice; 
and  heightening  or  contrasting  the  emotions  raised.  By  this  means 
ideas  are  presented  to  the  mind  which  common  dialogue  is  abso* 
lutely  unable  to  inspire,  and  oftentimes  the  finest  efibcts  are  thus 
produced. 

Music  has  even  a  more  extraordinary  power,  and  one  absolutely 
proper  to  itself,  of  allowing  many  persons  to  utter  their  sentiments 
in  appropriate  phrases  at  the  same  time.  We  see  this  in  duets*  and 
finales,  where  two  or  more  persons  express  the  same  or  very  opposite 
sentiments  at  the  same  moment,  without  any  violation  of  propriety, 
but  on  the  contrary,  they  exalt  the  whole  design  by  tbe  harmonical 
combinations  thus  originated.  In  the  ordinary  drama,  the  incon- 
sistency of  things  being  spoken  aside,  in  the  presence  of  the  person 
not  supposed  to  hear  them,  and  tbe  patience  with  which  one  indivi- 
dual waits  while  another  is  speaking,  is  often  as  revolting  to  common 
sense  as  any  thing  can  be.    The  more  numerous  the  parts  in  a 

*  See  the  translation  in  the  Musical  Magasine  and  Review,  vol.  3,  page  36. 
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musical  diseoorse  of  this  kind,  tbe  more  complete  the  effect,  and 
tbaa  we  see,  in  the  concerted  pieces  of  Mozart  and  the  Italian 
oomposersy  the  most  contrasted  passions  constantly  expressed. — 
This  perliaps  may  be  taken  as  amongst  the  most  capital  instances 
of  superiority  which  the  musical  drama  possesses  over  ordinary 
dialogue. 

fiat  when  we  consider  the  effects  of  recitative,  plain  and  accom- 
panied, many  of  these  powers  are  employed  with  an  effect  no  less 
striking.  I  beg  it  may  not  be  forgotten  that  I  speak  to  musical 
people— to  those  who  can  at  least  feel,  if  they  cannot  analyze  the 
nature  of  harmonies.  By  what  means  can  we  give  the  same  fulness 
and  continuity  both  to  the  tone  and  to  the  sentiment,  as  by  the 
marked  cadence  or  melody  of  recitative  ?  And  when  we  come  to 
those  agitated  parts  of  the  piece  which  are  thrown  into  accompanied 
recitative?  how  finely  are  the  passions  pourtrayed,  raised,  supported, 
and  prolonged,  by  yaried  harmonies  or  by  casual  symphonies! 
If  I  may  be  allowed,  for  want  of  dramatic  subjects  from  '^bich  I  can 
illustrate  in  our  own  language,  to  quote  an  oratorio,  where  can  we 
parallel  in  mere  dramatic  dialogue,  any  piece  of  eloquence  that  can 
so  strongly  afiect  the  mind  as  the  soliloquy  and  invocation  of  Jeptha, 
**  Deeper  and  deeper  sUUj*  followed  by  the  air  "  Waft  her  angels 
iknmgh  the  sides  f*  This,  though  sacred,  is  purely  dramatic,  and 
tboQgh  particular  scenes  from  our  finest  tragedies  move  the  feelings, 
yet  I  qujBstion  whether  it  can  be  shewn  that  mere  recitation  can  in  any 
instance  convey  so  many  excitements  to  sensibility,  as  would  this  com- 
position, were  it  exemplified  with  all  the  aids  of  scenery,  dress,  and 
action.  Tragedy  may  perhaps  affect  the  mind  as  strongly  as  musi- 
cal tragedy,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  affects  us  with  greater 
extacy*  And  if  even  such  be  the  case,  variety  of  gratification  comes 
in  on  our  side  of  the  argument.  Bat  does  our  thing  called  opera,  our 
mixed  dialogue  and  singing,  affect  us  at  Govent  Garden  in  the  same 
degree  the  musical  drama  at  the  King's  Theatre  moves  us?  This  is 
the  question  we  are  discussing,  and  to  this  we  apprehend  every  one 
will  give  a  decided  negative. 

Of  the  effects  of  air  little  needs  be  said,  because  airs  are  common 
both  to  our  hybred  monster  and  to  regular  opera.  They  are  suscep- 
tible of  and  do  really  embrace  and  embody  all  the  aids  to  expression 
I  have  enumerated.  Indeed  the  very  admission  of  air  is  in  itself  the 
best  proof  that  music  heightens  our  impressions,  and  if  so,  there  is 
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an  end  or  tbe  question.    All  I  need  say  is— carry  the  principle 
tbroughout. 

There  is  however  one  other  fact  ivhich  I  roust  bring  to  tbe  general 
recollection,  which  is  the  effect  of  the  progression  of  our  knowif  dge, 
and  especially  of  our  musical  knowledge.  In  the  early  agea  of  any 
science,  its  rudest  efforts  produce  pleasure,*  and  perhaps  pkaaiure 
equally  intense  with  that  which  we  experience  from  art  in  its  most 
advanced  stages.  A  strain  of  melody,  while  our  feelings  are  young, 
or  inth^  infancy  of  our  studies  a  very  inferiof  peffocnance^  is  suf-p 
ficient  to  exalt  us  into  ex^cy.  Bat  this  irritability  is  soqr  bhtpted 
by  knowledge,  and  onr  taste  having  become  refined,  we  acluaHy 
require  greater  elaboration  and  excellence.  We  cannot  be  pleased 
without  it«  Let  us  then  assume  (whioh  is  the  fact)  that  oftany,  nay 
most  of  the  lovers  of  music,  have  heard  an  Italian  Opera.  Is  it  to 
be  supposed  they  can  forget  the  unity  of  design  aad  the  baauify  of 
the  execution,  so  far  as  to  feel,  I  will  not  say  ao  eqnal|  bu.t  a  sufl^i6«l 
degree  of  gratification  at  an  English  ipu^ical  c|raqta  to  fiU  aad  aatisfy 
their  extended  range  ci  perceptions  ?  Speaking  fiem  my  QW«  expe* 
rience  and  observation,  I  should  say  certainly  not*  I  grant  however 
that  a  little  time  and  acquaintance  with  Ui^  open^  is  requisite  ta 
make  U3  relish  it  completely.  But  against  this  |  hate  to  set  tbe 
comparative  slowness  with  which  even  those  who  ai^  eoAvacwtat  wUk 
the  Italian  laognage  enter  into  if^  busiMil  of  the  sceM^  and  abotve 
ally  the  drawback  which  the  H^erem  afidforetgumumerofeaprestion 
makes  from  our  pleasure,  until  the  eye  and  the  ear  are  fiuoiUariaed 
by  habit  and  the  mind  reconciled  by  undentaading  these  castoaia 
and  pecuUariti^  Yet  witb  these  dr^wbacksf  there  are  fcw  I  be« 
Ijeve  who  have  seen  half  a  doaen  Italian  musical  dnuaaa,  that  do  not 
perceive  and  would  ndt  prefer  regular  opera  to  tbe  interrupted 
jargon  of  speech  and  song.  I  might  also  perhaps  take  into  my  side 
of  the  account  the  wretched  structui^e  and  miserably  j.eju4e  doggiel 
of  tbe  modern  Italian  dramatic-lyric  poems,  which  lack  every  thing 
good  tMte  desires.  Bu(  in  the  endeavour  to  rei^rm  oujr  own  opera^ 
I  shall  not  of  course  be  thought  to  propose  these  as  models,  while 
there  ia  so  beautiful  and  so  perfect  an  exemplar  in  Mbtast  asio.  I 
ivant  to  see  fine  poetry  combined  with  fine  music ;  then  indeed  we 

*  Never  shall  I  forget  the  sensations  excited  by  the  first  glee  I  ever  heard. 
Indeed  I  may  well  doubt  whether  any  music  I  have  siace  listened  to  has  giren 
me  equal  delight,  so  vif  id  were  my  emotions. 
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might  judge  of  the  genius  of  the  English  composer  and  of  the  na- 
tional disposition  for  music*  At  present  all  that  is  done  goes 
to  lower  the  aiftfs  of  th6  .oiie  and  to  corrupt  the  other.  And 
although  tlie  roost  philosophical  writers  on  the  foreign  Opera  hold 
poetrj  subordinate,*  yet  it  appears  to  me  (as  indeed  they  maintain 
generally)  that  this  species  €>f  drama  is  capable  of  the  most  noble, 
most  magnificent  effects  of  any  other,  because  it  combines  more 
various  means  for  gratifying  the  different  senses.  No  one  ofthent 
otrght  1o  be*6ohsldibred  so  subordinate  as  to  be  iteglected — perfection 
sttotrid  be  ttitned  at  in  all  the  departments — subject,  poetry,  music, 
scenery,  ahd  costume*  It  h  this  very  error  (indifference  to  certain 
parts)  ttiftf  now  occasions  the  degradation  of  our  national  judgment. 
On  drfe  tfctiaaion  an  opera  is  a  vehicle  (6t  mdsic — on  another  a 
vehicle  ibr  ^ehefy-^-^n  anothet  a  vehicle  for  combats  or  prdces- 
ssoti»*-^bcrt  on  no  otcasion  is  it  a  conlbinatioh  of  the  beauties  of  all  the 
alrts.  Yet  to  be  iride^  sficb  a  concdhtration  of  excellence  is  its 
pe<jttli4r  po#er,  and  constiditeb  its  proper  superiority  over  all  other 
at)«e(ades~ov^i^  afl  th<^  oihet  species  of  the  drama.  Let  us  then, 
Mr.  Ediiatj  sefcfk  id  difftr&e  this  grand  and  comprehensive  idea  as 
atone  affording  tlie  tme  hofioihr  of  Opeta.  Let  us  seek  to  convince 
pijfeU  ilhd  musfeia^ns,  tiitislh  tend  love^rd  of  the  arts,  the  conductors  of 
our  public  amasementfif  ^nfd  Thb  Nxfioif  itself,  that  they  owe 
it  to  the  NxtioNAL  Charactj^r  to  demonstrate  this  proposi- 
tJftn,  and  that  we— the  English— nnde#stand  and  admit  its  trutli. 
My  first  effort  has  been  dire^cted  to  prove  the  fact  of  its  superiority. 
I  may  lictcgrfter  endeavour  fo  collect  and  methodize  such  doctrines 
relatite'fo  the  ^rrtchlfe  of  the  several  parts,  as  may  tend  to  give  the 
country  gvriferaffy  a  n(iore  competent  idea  of  what  belongs  to  each. 

I  am,  Sir,  your's, 

R. 

*  In  every  other  poetical  compeutlon,  poetry  is  the  absolute  mistress  to 
which  all  the  rest  relates;  fti  opera,  it  is  not  the  sovereign,  but  the  companion 
of  thd  oHief  two.  Iil  a^  mbch  as  it  is  good  or  bad,  so  much  the  more  or  tfie  less 
it  is  adapted  t6  the  genius  bf  ■ra8ic,.dec<MiBtion,  and  iceaeij. — Artc&ga. 
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REMARKS  ON  INSTRUMENTAL  COMPOSERS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Sir, 


JL  PURPOSE  in  this  Letter  to  finish  my  Remarks  on  Instrumental 
Composers,  Mrhich  have  at  different  times  appeared  in  the  Musical 
Review,  hy  a  summary  of  the  extraordinary  genius  and  wonderful 
powers  of  Samuel  Wbslet.  In  this  age  of  refinement  and  anex' 
ampled  proficiency  in  every  thing  that  relates  to  science,  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  the  admirers  of  that  noble  instrument,  the  organ,  to  possess 
their  champion  in  undiminished  strength  from  any  encounters  .he 
may  have  had  with  foreign  adversaries.  In  the  How.  Dainss 
Barrington's  Miscellanies  there  is  an  account  of  the  early  talents 
for  music  which  Ma.  Wesley  displayed,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
interesting  than  the  manner  in  which  his  extraordinary  abilities  wei^ 
developed.  Since  the  time  of  Sebastian  Bach,  so  gifted  and 
astonishing  a  performer  on  the  organ,  has  not  appeared  in  any 
country — no,  not  even  in  Germany,  the  emporium  of  fugue  and 
contrivance.  As  tlie  published  works  of  this  master  can  give  not 
the  faintest  idea  of  his  powers  when  he  sits  down  unpremeditatedly 
to  his  instrument,  and  of  the  effective  original  combinations  of  har- 
mony, in  which  he  delights  so  much  to  indulge,  it  will  beniy  endea* 
vour  while  reviewing  them  to  describe  in  some  faint  degree  the 
peculiarities  of  his  style  to  those  who  have  never  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  hear  him,  and  recall  to  those  who  have— the  splendid  evolu- 
tions of  harmony,  the  wonderful  precision  of  finger,  the  astonishing 
fertility  of  invention,  and  the  profound  learning  displayed  in  his 
performance,  which  if  they  feel  like  myself,  they  cannot  but  re- 
collect with  mingled  emotions  of  gratification  and  astonishment. — 
While  the  world  is  overspread  with  vocal  works  and  publications  for 
the  piano  forte,  it  has  often  occurred  to  me  how  very  few  crigbmi 
pieces  are  seen  for  the  organ.  Since  the  days  of  H  an dbl,  Russel's 
Voluntaries,  Kollman's  Analyzed  Fugues,  Dr.  Crotch's  Organ 
Concertos,  a  few  Voluntaries  by  Drs.  Cooke,  Green,  Nares, 
and  Adams,  together  with  S.  Wesley's  Series  of  Voluntaries,  com- 
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prehend  all  that  is  worth  noticing  in  this  department.  The  causes 
of  this  surprising  dearth  of  compositions  for  the  organ  are-^-lst.  the 
excessive  difficulty  of  producing  them,  as  it  requires  a  thorough 
master  of  harmony  an<l  a  practice  of  at  least  some  12  or  14  years 
txdushdj/  devoted  to  the  instrument^  two  things  incompatible  with 
the  general  musical  education  of  the  day— 2d,  the  science  and  learn* 
ing  required  from  the  hearer  and  the  enormous  expence  of  pur* 
chasing  a  moderately  good  organ  for  a  room ;  these  are  the  princi* 
pal  reasons  why  organ  music  is  so  scarce,  but  I  am  afmid  I  must  add 
the  prevafling  lightness  and  rapidity  of  execution  which  is  Wrd 
upon  every  other  instrument,  causes  the  sound,  noble  harmony 
adapted  for  the  organ  to  be  thrown  a  little  in  the  shade.  It  is  tbeie* 
fore  the  greater  praise  to  the  subject  of  my  present  paper,  that  in 
de6ance  of  the  mobile,  ever-varying  taste  of  the  public,  he  has 
throughout  bis  life  cultivated  one  pure,  original,  and  legitimate 
style  of  liarmony ;  and  by  taking  the  works  of  the  immortal  Bach 
as  a  foundation,  has  thereon  raised  a  superstructure  of  such  acknow* 
ledged  excellerice  as  challenges  aiid  defies  all  competition. 

In  the  late  Da.  Forkel's  Life  of  Sbbastiaw  Bach  (page  57), 
there  is  a  passage  in  which  he  is  describing  the  fugues  of  that  au- 
thor, which  as  it  applies  so  wdl  to  the  peculmrities  of  S.  Wesley's 
style,  I  shall  quote  in  the  outset  of  my  remarks.  <*  A  highly  charac- 
teristic theme,  an  uninterrupted  principal  melody  wholly  derived 
from  it,  and  equally  characteristic  from  the  beginning  to  the  end — 
freedom,  lightness,  and  fluency  in  the  progress  of  the  whole — inex* 
haustible  variety  of  moduhtion,  combined  with  perfect  purity— the 
exclusion  of  every  arbitrary  note  not  necessarily  belonging  to  the 
whole — vnity  and  diversity  in  the  style,  rhythm,  and  measure — and 
lastly,  a  life  diffused  through  the  whole,  so  that  it  sometimes  ap- 
pears to  the  performer  or  hearer  as  if  every  single  note  were  animated.** 
This  to  a  modem  executlohistmay  appear  exaggerated  encomium— 
but  I  may  appeal  to  the  most  able  and  really  scientific  professors  of 
the  day,  whether  it  is  not  to  the  letter  exact  and  true  as  applied  to 
Mr.  W.'s  porformanoe.  His  published  works  do  not  either  in 
.  beauty  or  extent  equal  his  great  name  as  a  player,  although  full  of 
scientific  combination  and  effect,— They  areas  follows:  Airs  with 
Variations  f<v  the  Piano  Forte,  Sonatas,  and  a  Series  of  Voluntaries 
for  the  Organ,  published  at  Hodsoll's,  in  Holborn.  In  his  choice 
of  themes  for  the  piano  foctei  Mb.  Wesley  has  consulted  both  the 
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pablie  (aite  and  their  iliieM  for  hb  «wti  tnod^  df  treniing  a  ^ubject^ 
^«  The  DaB^rler't  MeilitetioiiB^''  ^«Tii«  Be^y  of  Biscay^*'  ««  Wi<id« 
gentle  EvcrgrBen«'*  «nd  fome  others,  prment  frpecltiens  of  fab  scieMe 
and  BkilL  The  fint  natitidaed  i»  worked  as  a  roado^  and  b  fall  of 
paints  and  anwers,  for  which  the  theme  b  Well  adapted^  aad  yott 
discern  it  erer  and  aaoa  appeirrifi^  throogh  the  rich  harmoiiy  in 
which  it  b  clothed^  a  welcome  iatrader*  The  bass  of  ihl^  l<issoa  b 
particalarfy  rich  and  varied^  one  of  the  characfterislios  of  hb  ntan^ 
Mr.  ^^The  Barf  of  Bbday*'  b  more  ebboratelj  worked  in  Tsite^. 
tioBSy  althotil^h  the  aii  b  not  so  eDgagtag  to  the  ear  as  the  former 
piece*  The  fint  Variation  is  rather  ^vaint  than  attractiye,  but  the 
little  Imitations  tow»rd»  the  end  are  pleasing.  The  second  variatlonf 
b  made  upon  a  maaiag  ban  ia  triplets^  white  the  trebte  takes  laendy 
the  siitfple  fldba  of  the  air,  until  within  feor  bats  of  the  end^  wbeft 
both  the  parts  unite  in  Iripleb.  Thb  variation  b  highly  charao^ 
teristlc  of  WastrBlr's  style.  The  hatnioay  of  varialion  3  b  some* 
whatiadeebivotoa  conamonear,  aUheugh  displaying  a  thoroi^h 
knowledge  of  baraony  in  the  whites.  The  f odrth  variatfen  b  a  ma*' 
ning  treble  in  detniiemii|iiavccs.  Variktion  5  contains  a  proof  of  Oqr 
author's  OKigbad^y  of  ideask  Df  bile  the  right  hand  gives  i0ht  the 
air,  the  left  bemployed  kt  harariOBiBi^g  with  i£  a  short  phnraseof  siA 
Qotesy  whtefa  b  sepeated  a  fifth  bdow  eadk  tone  for  seren  bhra  dwwn 
to  the  lowest  F  oa  Hm  iastnuMi|t«  The  two  neat  varialfons  are 
pleasing^  No.  6  hi  demisemiqmiveisy  No*  7  AHa  PUavca.  I« 
Yarbtioo  8  we  have  a  iqj^ar  canoa:  (between  two  of  the  parts)* 
in  the  fifih  betow^  a  oontrirance  ni  nakiag  Tariatioifa  aot  oitea  ie« 
sorted  to  at  tho  present  dby.  Yariatmi  0  is  too  nsadi^  in  ac- 
qoxdance  with  the  style  of  the  fonner  ones ;  to  eondade  thb  psstto 
e&ctivel^  it  lacks  brIHiaapy.  i  shaH  mm  proceed  to  make  a  fo# 
observations  apen  hb  <^  VdnatatrieB,?'  which  bate  bltbertif  been 
overlooked  in  all  Reviews  at  ifosk^  although  desevvlng  of  thd 
highest  prabe  aa  saperkif  ooaqpositfansfoe  the  ^  priaea''  of  kej^ 
instruments.  Thesd  pieocs  are  Mitten  in  a  soand  style ;  some  very 
easy.  Nos».  lyS^4iyW»  now  within  the  scope  of  most  jnyenile  oi^ 
ganbts ;  the  rest  demosidiag  a  more  fiwbbed  execatfoa  ao<  idr^ 
into- the  science.  Nou  1  b  very  pleateing  ia  aM  ItsparCS)  hM  reqnifes 
rwr^  dear  playiag.  No.  2  opens  with  a  larghetto  movemt^t^  swell 
aad  dbpased  bass*  U  is-  a  SioilianNy  of  simple  constrac^ion,  bot 
pecuUarJy  adhpted  by  its  easy  rbyfhm  and  flow  to  theinstrcrment'. 
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A  fngtMt  in  flitct  pfttta  toilmms^  the  aofaifct  consiBtiqg  «f  miy  Unw 
note :  tbta  is  wdl  wirkcd  few  more  tl^aa  Ihros  pi^p^s.  Jl  sligrtaur  Ui 
A)  4be  relative  minor  iftnocc^,  whioh  kyb  to  n  vcMry  lively  elli^pro 
roodeiato,  fornnd  entirelj  upon  e  rannivg  bus,  and  «ppropriftte\]r 
do^ea  the  volnnlary.  No.  3  is  fall  of  ftkUful  pusiagos.  No.  A  i» 
reiMxk^bki  ebkfly  aa  bariag  the  auloect  of  Bca^**  famMsoanoii^ 
^^NoQ  Bobia/'  for  tiie  nn^dle  moveiaeot;  it  ia  verjr  wdl  kept  ofi 
prraviaB»*^ihepouil^^jed«oMiii^  it  brougM  ia  on  the  dowJaant, 
sobAMDinant^  matliaDt,  aabmoitaDt,  &€•  witli  godd  ^Smti  the 
iiiQieBient  dbaea  on  a  pedal  baaa.  The  laat  monvapiaiit  af  thfa  yol  w 
tary  ia  qqpte  a  little  gem  (acaordiag  ta  the  pahHer'a  phaaae)  ia  Ua 
way,  aad  by  ita  v»rlaaa  coatiaMd  melody,  together  with  the  icUaf 
which  theahatt  paaaagea  lor  the  aweil  give  to  thie  ear^  would^  I  mi^ 
vBotniB  ta  aay^gfatify  the  m^lty  of  heaMSH  whether  ia  the  eathe* 
dral  or  the  obamber.  No.  &  ia  aa  eaecediagly  goad  {ueoe*  No*  .6 
opeas  in  a  bolder  and  loftier  atyle.  Jn  a  largolor  the  faH  orgaa^  a* 
bar  S»  at ave  8,  of  thia  iatrodaotion^  Ihare  ia  a  feqr  ebropt  madala* 
tSon  iaIaC  atiaaa^  F  miaor^  and  D^  mqer  tbM  to  myeara  laada 
away  from  the  amtiaaity  of  atyle  whidi  ene  ezpada ;  bnt  thia  triviaL 
aberatiaa  ia  aeon  paat,  and  all  the  raat  of  the  aMvemaat  diat^Iaya 
aa  elevated  and  jadieioiia  taate.  Some  of  the  xeaooveeaoi  the  wiitev*a 
piofbond  erndhba  h^a  beta  to  mahe  their  avpearaMa&  I  need 
oaly  diieet  the  atudatV  aUeation  to  pagea  M,  6^  6»  aad  7»  Thia 
aolqatary ,  taken  aa  a  whde^  ia  a  model  .for  that  apeciea  of  compoai* 
tioa.  No.  7  conaiata  of  a  lavga  (dic^pAaoaa),  aa  andante,  anA  a 
fugue  for  the  Ml  organ.  .  The  fiiat  ol  tbeae  ia  ia  a  amoath  coaaeeled 
style,  well  ealcolated  to  shew  off  the  diapaaona  to  advantage^  and 
the  air  ia  BMNreover  not  coaunoa.  The  Si»gm  ia  i^on  a  fiae  hold 
subject,  in  three  iats,  although  not  long  enough  to  d^velope  the 
many  answers  and  details  which  ou^  author  could  call  ap  apofi  such 
a  subject.  .  But  truly  we  do  netUve  in  an  age  of  fugne  writing ;  and 
hoiwever  a  genius  may  choose  to  recreate  himself  or  a  few  select 
friends  at  home  by  an  onthasiaslic  pursuit  of  suck  thiaga,  aad  may* 
delight  and  astonish  even  himself  at  the  brilliant  corrtiscationsof  bar* 
mony  that  4y  off  from  beoicath  his  m9gic  touch  ^* — yet  the  world 

^  ^^  Fire,  genius  an.d  harmonical  resources  are  discoverable  in  foguet  as 
well  as  in  the  modern  songs,  solos,  and  concertos*  A  musical  student  there- 
fore, unacquainted  with  the  lawsof  fugue^  is  adranced  but  a  little  yrvLj  in  com- 
position^ as  the  hearer  who  receives  no  pleasure  from  ingenious  contrivance  and 
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would  not   parchase   his  published  efforts  even   could  he  write 
them  down— and  what  is  mote,  where  is  the  hard^  publisher  who 
would  venture  upon  printing  a  fugue  that  might  fill  a  dozen  pages .' 
certainly  not  one  in  the  British  dominions.    The  genins  of  fugue 
must  shortly,  I  poroeive,  descend  to  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets,  or 
only  appear  transmuted  through  the  medium  of  short  points,  imita- 
Itiotts,  and  the  like,  in  occasional  overtures,  &c.  unless  some  power- 
ful champion  shall  repcue  it.    Bui  to  return  to  the  examination  of 
the  voluntaries  before  us— No*  8  commences  with  a  trumpet  move- 
ment in  D;  in  this  our  author  contrives  to  escape  the  odium  some- 
times  cast  by  the  critics  of  the  old  school  upon  such  an  employment 
of  this  powerful  stop,  as  being  of  too  light  and  martial  a  character 
for  divine  service.    I  very  much  like  the  relief  and  contrast  of  the 
passage  in  the  relative  minor,  excluding  the  trumpet  for  a  while ;  at 
staved,  bar  1,  of  the  second  page,  and  the  short  return  to  the  origi- 
nal key,  bar  4,  stave  4,  of  page  3,  a  spiritoso  movement  follows^ 
formed  upon  a  short  but  pleasing  subject  for  fugue.    Detached  parts 
of  this  subject  are  given  in  answers,  points,  and  simil^  combined- 
with  analogous  harmony — ^perhaps  it  is  not  so  UriH  as  Rambau 
would  choose,*  but  I  confess  the  departure  from  ndei  is  more  ac« 
ceptable  to  the  ear  in  this  instance  than  a  severe  adherence  to  them 
in  the  pieces  of  many  other  composers*    No.  9  cohsisis  <»f  three 
moveolents,  each  contrasted  with  the  other  in  style.    The  second  of 
these  (on  page  S)  does  not  appear  organic  to  the  eye,  and  yet  upon 
trial  will  be  found  entirely  so*    It  is' very  spirited,  and  requires  a 
clear  firm  kind  of  playing.    Towards  the  conclusion  (on  page  4), 
a  doxen  bars  of  diapasons,  in  which  what  is  called  the  dove-tail 
stylet  in  four  parts  leads  us  to  a  pedal  close  on  the  dominant — ex- 
complicated  harmony  is  bat  a  superficial  judge." — Burgh*s  jtnecdotei  of 
Muric^VoL^yP.lS. 

*  ''  Fugue,  as  well  as  imitation,  consists  in  a  certain  oontintuance  of  melody, 
which  may  be  repeated  at  pleasure  and  in  any  of  the  parts,  but  with  more  cir- 
cumspection, according  to  the  following  rules : — ^If  in  Imitation  we  may  repeat 
the  melodv  ci  one  or  more  bars,  and  even  the  air  entirely  in  one,  or  in  all  the 
parts,  and  upon  whatever  chords  we  think  proper;  on  the  contrary,  in  fugues 
the  melodv  mutt  alternatively  be  heard  in  the  two  principal  parts,  which  are  the 
treble  and  die  bass,  unless  Instead  of  the  treble  we  choose  another  part-— and  if 
the  piece  contains  many  parts,  it  will  he  more  perfect  when  the  fugue  is  heard 
alternatively  in  each  part" — Rameauy  Princ^iet  ojComp.    P.  147. 

f  The  most  beautiful  specimens  of  this  true  organ  style  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Preludes  to  ^^  Handel's  Lessons;"  I  may  especially  notice  that  one  be- 
longing to  the  air  in  E  4  sharps,  called  the  Harmonious  Blacksmith,  as  un- 
equalled in  its  way. 


ffi!0Hag  Om  ftigun  ivhicb  fi>}lowjB  in  G  major^  on  a  very  i^fifj 
ohftiitwit  Httbjeot)  md  k  wiMrfc«d  thxmighoiit  in  ttie  aulhor's  best  nan- 
Mr.  The  vbofe  Ue«  99  uneU  vader  the  liaa^,  aad  is  so  ezoeediogly 
iMlo4ioiis  for  a  cfwpofifttiQn  4>f  this  speetes,  tirat  k  would  lure  any 
one  to  study  tib^t  b^d  never  seep  a  ft«««  befinoe.  Of  No.  ID,  I  nay 
observe  tbat  it  is  Mraposed  of  torn  dlffisient  moyenente.  The  bar* 
iMoy  of -the  first  mjsst  be  consideeed  ae  mtber  obscnre  aad  tadefintie ; 
it  re^^es  the  finger  of  the  wrjteri  vliicb  ironld  doubtless  g^n  a 
tolftlly  difefisnt  effect  Tkc  second  novMiettt  t eniods  as  of  one  of 
Baoh's  Pjrdndcs  <No.  11  of  the  48  jadudes  and  logoes) ;  and  if  i 
vemdisiiofiedio  be  «0y  aavece,  I  dMvaid  fating  a  ohatge  Qf^fslom^'* 
agpiast  tbe  antfior,  mhich  be  night  find  it  diflfeok  to  rebotn-but  in 
oonsfidofatian  of  bsa  wondeifnl  abilities,  i  ebali  throw  aronad  fain  the 
naotle  4if  my  firotecttei],  and  aHow  bis  crime  to  pass  annoticed« 
▲  slow  ak  in  D  minor  follows  tbe^aboiv  moanneat^  friiich  ss  entirely 
in  the  Aneient  AHa  Cafnelia  atyle.  A  f ugae  npon  a  good  ^^bsanjiaiso 
ftidyjeot  dos^  the  voluatary.  f.  iuure  seUom  oiet  wilb  fouriban  of 
nuried  intinoay  4p  a  pndial  bass^hai  falb  4o  gratefnUy  on  the  ear^ 
as  'the  passage  bar  i  to  A  of  llie  Mh  ataire  of  tbisiii^ne,  page  SJ^-^ 
Study  |uid  lalaMt  aee  ittaited  in  Afais  ^ugna ;  tbe  jnvemle  i8t«dent  nay 
peruse  it  without  danger  of  kaing  kk  tune.t    The  last  of  these 


P  Tke  gaealeat  j^pnim,  m6A  itVenqst  maaeipqaiable  prspensky  itoan  sit,  #i 
in  jits  .oi^igiuai  oj^jue  never  jnore  ths;i^  ja>  4i3positlQn  or  a  fcuit£ul.sd^  ,upon  which 
an  art  caa  nerer  properly  thrive,  except  it  be  cultivated  with  indefatigfible 
palns«  Mostly)  from  wfaidi  all  art  and  science  are  pvoperly  derired,  is  one 
of  the  ^  aad  faest  indsynnflfble  cwdMoos-r-It  aot  xml^  cmUes  genias  to 
fnake  itself  master  of  the  mechanical  resources  of  art,  b\it  it^adually  excite^ 
judgment  and  reflection  to  take  part  in  all  that  it  produces.  But  the  ease  with 
yphfeh  geasos  nidues  itetf  nsster  df  may  olilM  pteehaoical  parts  rebitiog^e 
n^udcal  coopposiUop,  a?  .well  ^  it84)w#  Sfikurfaqtion  and  Ibat  of  otfien  with  ibe 
first  es89.ys,  which  are  commonly  far  too  qarly  looked  npon  as  successful,  fre- 
qoentty  seduce  it  to  pass  t>Ter  the  JirH  principles  of  the  art,  to  venture  on 
dUtcaU»9  befere  it  isfnUy  master  of  what  is  mora  ea^,  or  to  fly  befim  ite 
wrings  sae  ffow^.  If  no.w  f  i|ch  a  gjBfim  is  Jiot  ^ed  b^  ^  this  period  jeithef 
by  good  advice  and  instruction,  or  by  the  attentive  study  of  classic  works 
alrMcty  ^exisChig,  In  erder  to  recover  w^mtit  has  neglected,  it  will  uselessly 
lavish  ^5  l^t  ^An^Bgth)  and  nevjer  altaul  an  cAeirated  nmk  in  snt;  for  it  is 
certain  that  great  progress  never  can  be  made,  nor  the  highest  possible  perfec- 
tion attuned,  if  the  first  principles  are  neglected.  No  one  can  become  great 
by  bis  own  eiyeriw^.)  nal^ss  he  haspieid(m#y  |«ofited  by  the  kaowiedge  and 
^perience  of  oth^i;s,",^/)r,  R>rJc0rs  '^  Life pj Pach^''  P.  illl  and  H«. 

f  I  wish-that  iny  ,lHvable  recommeiKlatiQn  fCouLd  increase  .the  sale  of  one  of 
file  most  scieniific  >^Fi^s  m  this  ^epMmqnti  I  need  scarcely  add  ^bat  I  allude 
to  <<  KoLLMAii's  Amdyged  PHgqes.'' 

VOL.  Tv  no.  XIX.  Q  q 
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volontaries  that  lie  before  me  is  No.  11,  and  with  it  I  shall  dose  iqj 
remarks,  as  enough  has  been  said  to  prore  to  the  stadent  that  an 
acquaintance  with  these  pieces  will  essentially  improre  his  stjle  on. 
the  organ.  See  and  hear  eyerj  thing  yon  can  that  may  be  in  the 
most  trifling  degree  advantageous  to  the  progress  of  musical  know* 
ledge,  is  my  motto.  Handel's  chorusses,  it  is  true,  are  the  grand 
foundation ;  but  the  practice  of  these  voluntaries  will  bestow  a  cer- 
tain lightness  and  freedom  of  finger  (being  written  expressly  for  the 
instrument),  which  every  one  ought  to  cultivate  in  these  times,  and 
which  I  am  free  to  confess  many  of  Handel's  pieces  entirely  pre- 
vent, as  they  never  were  intended  to  be  performed  by  the  organ  alone. 
No.  11  then  opens  with  a  spirited  maestoso  movement,  which  occu- 
pies three  pages,  and  works  on,  undiminished  in  vigour  and  without 
a  single  unmelodious  passage,  to  a  close  on  the  dominant •  On 
page  5,  the  fugue  commences  on  a  bold  and  striking  subject  of  six 
bars,  began  by  the  bass  and  carried  on  in  a  style  of  great  learning  yet 
free.  The  interwoven  phrases  and  points  at  bar  the  Sd,  stave  the 
4th,  continuing  to  bar  the  4th  of  stave  5th,  page  6,  may  give  ns  an 
idea  that  the  author  could  (if  he  were  not  cramped  by  the  allotted 
quantity  of  paper  which  he  is  doomed  to  fill  and  no  more)  pursue 
bis  ramifications  for  our  edification  and  amusement. 

I  have  now  brought  my  ^^  Remarks'*  to  a  close — have  finished  the 
agreeable  task  I  enjoined  upon  myself,  and  although  I  am  bat  too 
certainly  convinced  it  has  been  ezecnted  in  a  desultory  and  imper- 
fect manner,  yet  perhaps  this  very  imperfeclion,  covered  by  an 
anxious  desire  to  be  of  some  trifling  use  to  the  younger  practitioners, 
may  have  been  the  means  of  exciting  the  desire  of  some  oneamongst 
them  to  read,  study,  or  practice  mdre  than  he  heretofore  had  done, 
which  if  it  has  so  chanced,  I  shall  be  well  content  to  see  his  perfec- 
tion rising  from  my  imperfect  but  well-meant  reflections.  Besides, 
in  giving  him  these  few  observations  on  the  style  of  the  several  com- 
posers whose  works  have  been  my  study,  I  am  only  paying  in  kind 
for  the  many  excellent  lessons  I  have  received  from  various  parts  of 
the  Musical  Review,  and  consider  it  not  among  the  least  of  my  plea- 


*  A  story  fa  current,  which  I  condode  to  be  a  mere  jest,  that  when  Ma. 
Weslxt  resided  near  Tottenham  Court  Road,  he  was  so  fond  of  expaHaUng 
upmi  his  instroment,  sometimes  through  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  that  his 
neighbours  were  about  to  Indict  him  for  a  nuisance!  as  disturbing  them  from 
the  embraces  of  Morpheus  m  their  peaceful  habitations. 
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sores  that  I  h^TC  been  permitted  to  contribute  my  mite  to  the  Tund 
of  knowledge  and  amusement  which  its  volumes  contain. 
I  am,,  dear  Sir,  your's  truly, 

W.  F.  H. 


TO  THE  EDITOR 


Sir, 


Wf  ILL  you  be  so  good  as  to  give  insertion  to  the  following  paper 
in  your  very  interesting  work. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c* 

JOHN  WALSH. 

Cork. 

In  witnessing  experiments  made  by  Mb.  Hickby,  Professor  of 
Music,  Sec-  in  this  city,  I  was  led  to  this  theorem :  if  the  ratio  of  the 
vibrations  of  two  strings  of  a  yioloncello  Ay  J3,  in  a  given  time,  be 
to  each  other  as  m  to  it,  these'  being  any  whole  numbers  prime  to 
each  other,  and  that  A  alone  be  made  to  vibrate ;  the  action  of  the 
air  on  the  chord  B,  caused  by  the  vibrations  o£Ay  will  divide  B  into 
m  equal  parts,  each  of  whidh  will  vibrate  n  times,  while  A  wUl 
vibrate  once.  This  theorem  is  the  base  of  the  theory  of  harmonics, 
as  well  as  of  the  theory  of  musical  composition  in  general.  It  is 
only  a  corollary  deduced  from  a  property  of  vibrating  chords,  de- 
monstrated by  La«ravoe,  in  the  6th  section  of  his  Mecanique 
Analjrtique,  that  a  vibrating  chord  is  susceptible  of  being  divided 
into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  each  of  which  would  oscillate,  as  tf  it 
was  isolate.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  illustrious  Greometer  did 
not  make  this  deduction  himself,  as  it  ^ords  A  refutation  of  the 
assertion  of  Rambau^  that  every  fundamental  note  is  necessarily 
accompanied  by  its  octave,  twelfth,  and  seventeenth. 


Q  q  3 
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ON  TONE. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

S1R9 

It  appean  to  me  that  oM  df  the  capttsl  pro|Mrties^f  tone,  as  pro- 
daced  eiihex  from  voices  or  instruments,  though  the  object  of  a  great 
many  rules,  is  yet  never  distinctly  named  by  the  ivriters  of  elementary 
books*  This  property  is  ductility.  Yet,  Sir,  this  is  the  power 
or  combination  of  powers  that  above  all  others  contributes  to  fine 
expression.  All  the  practice  of  the  soale,  in  short  all  initiatory 
practice^  and  much  of  that  which  is  applied  to  the  higher  branches 
of  arts  is  intended  t<>  begin  and  complete  this  attainment  Perhaps 
you  will  ask,  if  this  be  so,  to  what  end  is  it  to  consider  under  one 
general  denomination  those  parts  which  are  already  the  subjects  of 
c^tiAual  stttdy  and  exercise  ?  To  thia  I  reply,  thai  a  eompiekonsilre 
uadeistanding  of  the  purposes  of  thini^s  (km  divided  is  firequeatly 
best  conveyed  by  a  siogle  tmrttiP— a&y  theie  it  oftsn  soph  an  niiac* 
countable  want  of  combination  in  dome  mindsyi  thai  a  striking  tern 
will  carry  mote  light  than  has  been  befefc  obtaindl  by  the  most 
inonsant  and  stttdiois  coalemfilation  of  the  parte— ^jost  as  Ike  cdi»- 
cdMfemttoft  of  Ike  nqrs  i*  tkn  foona  of  a.knk  will  i^^giegate  that  effect 
wUeb  tbeir  scatleicd  pcwcra  never  |m4uoei  Tkia  is  what  I  kopa  tto 
dcby  a  slmtt  disoiissioB  upon  dndstiiy  of  lonei 

The  arts  of  takii^  arid  leaiving,  of  nstkiring,  cwtHing,  and  d&* 
miniahang  aolea  ore  all  compvehnided  ia  tkk  oae  tenii»  Dttetikty. 
Pbrkapa  att  tkc  kcbaical  parts  of  exctmtion  and  omatnent  mn^ii  be 
sa  called.  But  ihy  notkm  is  ool  to  cairj  il  to  Ibb  extent,  but 
meidy  to  skew  tke  eftcta  of  dmitlUff  in  the  ccdtmiy  employment  of 
the  voice  (or  iastsanient),  withoui  toucbiag  upon  the  performances 
of  elaborate  divisions,  and  the  means  of  furlboring  its  aatuirement. 

I  attribute  all  crodeaeas,  all  harsk  or  impecfecl  tone,  to  want  of 
ductility — and  whenever  I  hear  the  voice  fail  in  any  way,  I  recur  to 
this  principle.  Without  this  acqttimi  power,  for  acquired  in  a  great 
measure  I  am  convinced  it  is,  it  u  in  vain  for  a  singer  to  possess  fioe 
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woedpliofD,  Muie  aettiibiMly,  tnnm  mtngmntima  at  MMoModii^ 
energy  ;  Dltemy  k  thtf  bUKl-iftiiiid  Iftat  lUiiiteM  U  ott  ttww^  mi 
any  tlM  ftligbtesi  def  cienigr  ill  tirie  oile  faonlty  reduoti  or  anoiliHslev 
aUikeieil^  JDiieli^isthBlliqiielkclidft&sitwereoflbeiM^ 
emMes-theYitigev  (or  the  iaslroilieiilaliit>  to  pour  bid  Mtai  wtth  Otf 
fiiGtiitjr  thai  fluids  Hre  tensferted  fton  tenwl  to  ttsMeL  Wlwn  1 
ftear  siM5h  a  siliget  as  Mim  St APHBiri  ot  Mas*  SAticoiri  the  poweff 
of  dwlilkjr  serais  carrkd  t#  its  utniOBt  Theie  are  m  foag btiessds^ 
DO  breaks— the  metal  is  drawn*  oat  exactly,  and  )f  tre  cMid  ran  it 
fdoagbet^eeAtbe  finger  and  the  tfamnhyorpass  the  nail  ofef  the  snr- 
firaey  it  would  be  as  eveny  as  smooth^  and  as  polishtSl  te>  the  totich  as 
jtistoitfiaattoitbeaar.  N^m  thisJamy  ytdgtnent cMitfCniM  tb^ 
fnndamental  excellence  (rfeaolcndoii^  KiiBniien  aloM^  of  nU^  the 
mdr  rimgen  I  crer  heatd,  HjinaiaOii  ahMie  possessed  it  in  perfec- 
tm^  and  the  sonnd  of  hb  Toion  gavn^the  notion  one  entertains  of 
drinltMigseinoflMdy  which  Aoold  tonVey  to  the  taste  all  the  pro* 
pertiet  thhibnnrinWrt  goUl  conHeya  to.thd  eye,  the  tonob,  and  the 
miild. 

This  yovL  iriU  perhaps  say  is  all  figoratiTe^  Granted  Bat  where 
Ihe  ki^gnafe  of  art  nrast  nBOMsnrii^  he  limited  and  analogieal,  to 
enlarge  the  nUlge  of  on#  ideas  ^nd  to  midtiply  analogies)  it  to  ang^ 
Mieiit.  and  strvftigthte  oar  honpreinians^  and  Idbni  Is  till  I  ifain  at^  dat  I 
wm  endteitonr  t9  iHoslrdte  by  insianM. 

Mist  fit n^snifa's  singing,  ^At^a$  ever  bright  m^faiff''  k  the 
iincti  exanpb  I  know  of  A^tstty.  It  is  aU  sweetness,  ail  snooth* 
nesriy  M  ioi^N--4heke  b  not  an  isMqnality  ftom  beginning  to  end. 
Bnt  thk  is  so  uniqne,  fascaase  thn  song  itaelf  is  ao  oontiMone  and 
corapMe.  This  is  an  inshliioe  whem  in  pofait  of  ftet  the  whole 
uRrk  of  the  sklg^sMsisIs  in  dbc«i%u^he  beanly  of  the  tone,  thn 
cantnbiie  cffict)  the  Teiy  cxpsetsion  fe  M  dUdUliy.  In  tongs  of 
nu»iB  iwii^nienft^  nsore  in^sitttpted,  and  niiotis  passion^  the  qaalfty 
it  not  nor  penosptible,  though  ik  nse»  aao  not  iesa  oxoellent.— ^ 
Italians,  I  think,  seldomr  possess  it  to  gient  iwrfe^tioni  fbr  the  wry 
rtasfthnttteir  singing  is  sU  pasrioo,  and  oonsoqaently  aflbnh  no 
pmlf  soKtiamtly  osntimMna  to  bn  wiy  staking^.  Uj^MAmn  Gam- 
TOAnan  hai^oonspBimthpel^  speahibg  no  dwetitilyvbesanse  her  style 
is  so  inpaniioned.  Their  glide  ot  portamento  as  it  in  now  caHod^  Is 
the  inett  ediibitiett  of  it  in  Ih^il*  eaaaatfeabr  Cataxjuvi  howofer 
has.    All  luar  notes  of  tender  expseiBin*:  ace  bsantifoDy  doctiii^  and 
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as  an  iaobled  ezanipley  her  speaking  *^  and  ihetf  were  sore  qfraidf^  in 
the  recitaiifc  ol  Handel's  Messiah^  which  has  already  been  the 
subject  of  remark  in  some  part  of  yonr  Review,  is  perhaps  the  most 
exquisite  proof  I  can  cite.  Mrs.  Salmon  demonstrates  the  priaci* 
pie  in  that  most  beantifnl  moyement  of  Knapton's  ballad,  *<  7%ere 
be  none  ofBeauiy^s  daughlersy^^  to  the  words,  ^^  And  ike  mdmgla 
mom  is  wearing  her  bright  chain  o^er  the  deepJ**  Onr  best  choirs  of 
English  glee  singers  cultivate  duciUiiyy  W.  Kmtvbtt,  Yaughan, 
&c*  as  their  distinction. 

.  Have  I  said  enough,  Mr«  Editor,  to  make  myself  understood,  and 
to  extend  the  notions  and  associations  of  performers  ?  I  hope  I  have. 
It  remains  for  me.only  to  add  a  few  words  upon  the  means  of  acquit^ 
ing  and  cultivating  this  indispensable  feculty. 

First,  Sir-— the  scale.  But  if  the  ezerdse  be  confined  to  the  com- 
mon method,  merely  to  banning  soft,  increasing,  and  diminishing, 
it  will  go  very  little  way  indeed  towards  perfectioning  the  student. 
This  is  merely  one  step,  though  I  admit  it  to  be  the  first  and  chiefeit. 
1  should  advise  beginning  at  a  given  loudness,  no  matter  what,  but 
always  preserving  the  same  tone,  as  may  be  expressed  by  these  two 
parallel  Ibes  — ,  and  continually  varying  the  quantity  of 

tone  with  which  a  note  is  sounded.  Then,  Sir,  I  would  also  recom* 
mend  passages  of  conjunct  intervals,  gently  sliding  from  note  to 
note,  now  preserving  the  same  quantity  of  tone,  now  gliding  into 
louder  and  softer  degrees.  But  above  all,  Sir,  I  would  have  this 
done  slowly ;  in  notes— first  of  equal  and  afterwards  of  unequal  dura* 
tion,  and  always  with  an  undeviating  regard  to  the  mdUftmnu  flow 
Qf  tone,  which  bears  analogy  to  a  fiuid  of  transparent  but  rich  con* 
sistency — not  however  so  rich  as  to  impede  its  easy  motion.  As  ac- 
quisition, goes  on^the  movement  may  be  increased,  but  not  to  any 
considerable  d^^gree  of  velocity,  till  dnctiUty  in  all  but  rapidity  is 
attained.  Remember  too  the  quality  of  tone  is  the  capital  circum- 
stance. It  must  be  pure  and  smdoth  and  sweet  and  rich  and  brilliant 
and  liquid,  for  all  these  constitute  ductility. 

f  am  of  opinion  that  one  of  the  circumstances  physically  attendant  i 
on  the  organs  that  are  concerned  in  forming  what  is  called  a  fine 
voico— really  and  truly  such — ia  the  power  of  enduring  unlimited 
practice,  and  as  the  exercise  of  the  hand  in  drawing  gives  that 
freedom  and  certainty  of  touch,  which  are  so  mainly  the  tests  of' 
exodlence,  so  the  practice,  the  frequent,  longi  constairf,  assidouus 
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practice  of  singing  (and  of  playing  to  the  instrumentalist)  can  alone 
confer  the  power  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  and  which  is,  as  I 
esteem  it,  equivalent  to  the  facility  in  the  sister  art  to  which  I  have 
referred.    There  is  nothing.  Sir,  that  oflfends  me  so  much  in  persons 
emulous  of  attainment  in  art,  as  the  want  of  enthusiasm— of  the  ^fnc 
phrettzy*^  that  is  at  once  the  parent  and  the  test  of  power.    In  this 
our  age,  they  who  would  distinguish  themselves  in  art  must  devote 
themselves  to  art.    Having  therefore  decided  that  the  pursuit  u  a 
worthy  one,  tell  not  me  of  difficulties  or  of  fatigues.    I  say  to  the 
student  encounter  Itovt— oybrcomb-  them — ^if  you  falter— you 
fail-^if  you  falter  you  have  mistaken  your  strength — Cleave  enterpriao 
to  nobler  spirits,  and  sit  down  with  mediocrity  and  a  contented, 
mind.    But  remember  if  the  last  be  your  conviction,  your  acquisi-' 
tions  are  only  for  yourself,  only  for  your  own  entertainment-— if  your 
genius  lead  you*— on— you  throw  down  yoor  gauntlet  to  the  world— 
ON^-whate'er  thy  call. 
Toil,  suffer,  die,  and  win  thy  promised  heaven^ 

I  am,  Sir,  your's,  &c. 

AN  ENTHUSIAST  IN  ART. 


dM 


on  TH£  TIM£  DEVOTED  T«  THE  STUDY  OF  MUSIC. 


TO  THE  EDIT(»L 

X  TjtooBLB  Jim  with  a  «ihort  Mter  vpon  a  point  that  went  4o  am 
Twy  flMUeriftl  to  xnroftMon,  to  amateon,  aad  to  motic.  This  is,  the 
idea  whidi  «o  generally  peeiraOiy  that  the  attatament  nf  anj  thing 
Uhe  a  mspeotebleshafeef  aoquifemeat  is  tohe  porchased  0^7  hy  eo 
tattasacrifiee  of  tine,  that  the  objeot^  if  gakied,  it  scarcely  worth 
the  Idboaf  it  cotCsi  and  that  in  the  milUoa  of  imtanees  the  spiift 
faib  in  the  process,  and  the  object  is  nev^  gained  atall.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  trath  both  ia  the  assnmption  and  Ihs  foots  on  which  it 
is  fonnded*.  Grold  may  be  pnrchased  top  dearly,  saith  the  old  pro- 
yedb,  and  mask,  eay  I,  is  boiight  too  dearly  by  the  generality  of 
those  who  pursue  it. 

But,  Sir,  I  flatter  myself,  as  most  theorizers  do,  that  I  know  a 
remedy— a  shorter  road  to  acquirement  than  is  at  present  the  fashion- 
able  and  established  route.  And  yet  my  prescription  will  be  foand 
Tery  simple.  It  is  neyertheless,  I  am  persuaded,  the  best.  It  is.  Sir, 
nerer  continue  practice  one  iaslani  beyond  the  time  that  the  atten- 
tbn  continues  vigorous  and  $mweaned.  Every  moment  spent  upon 
thrumming  in  listless  or  reluctant  obedience  to  the  fiat  of  master  or 
mamma,  every  instant  that  is  given  to  squalling  in  indifference  or 
dislike,  is  worse  than  thrown  away.  It  not  only  does  not  advance 
the  improvement,  but  it  engenders  a  hatred  of  the  study  in  the 
poHeni  (a  far  better  designation  than  pupil)  that  is  most  fatal  in  the 
end. 

I  might,  I  believe,  quote  the  most  illustrious  iostances  of  eminent 
professors,  who  have  told  me  this  was  their  <<  Royal  Road"  to  emi- 
nence. Let  those  who  doubt  me  consult  Ma*  Moschbllbs,  Ma. 
Kalkbrennbr,  or  Ma.  Fibld,  of  Bath.  They  neither  of 
them  begun  very  early.  If  I  be  not  mbinformed,  the  latter  artist  in 
particular  did  not  apply  himself  seriously  to  musical  studies  till, 
comparatively  speaking,  very  late  in  lif(^-till  after  the  time  when  in 
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most  high  professors  the  foundation,  and  a  great  part  of  the  super- 
structure of  elocution,  is  completed.  Yet  how  much  have  they  all 
done,  not  in  music  alone,  but  in  other  things !  Now,  Sir,  if  these 
men  had  wasted  their  time  when  their  attention  was  lax  and  dissi- 
pated, I  hardly  conceive  they  ever  could  have  made  the  various 
attainments  in  science,  in  art,  in  language,  and  in  literature,  which 
they  are  known  to  possess.  The  former  gentlemen  have  travelled — 
they  haviC  seen  men  and  countries,  and  are  more  advanced  in  years 
tlian  the  last,  he  therefore  is  perhaps  the  strongest  example* 

I  would  then  earnestly  recommend  teachers,  parents,  and  pupils 
to  have  regard  to  this  momentous  consideration,  and  to  fit  the  b«r« 
den  to  the  back  that  is  to  bear  it — to  apportion  the  time  for  prac- 
tice to  the  power  of  attention  the  student  is  really  able  to  bestow. 
This  duly  regulated,  I  feel^  certain  that  music  would  not  cost  half  the 
time  now  bestowed  upon  it;  and  I  am  equally  sure  not  half  the 
labour  or  sorrow,  while  by  the  mere  .force  of  association  a  far  greater 
love  of  the  art  would  be  promoted.  How  important  the  latter  is^ 
may  be  gathered  from  the  continual  lamentations  we  hear  over  those 
(married  females  especially)  wbo  relinquish  the  acquisitions  so 
bardly  gained.  Now  I  maintain^  that  frequently  this  abanddnmenl 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  disgusts  originating  in  forced  and  therdPore 
unwholesome  practice — for  none  who  love  music  and  feel  its  solace^ 
will  ever  willingly  give  up  the  pleasures  it  imparts. 

Is  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  practice  two  hours  in  the  day  ? 
Divide  those  hours  into  four  or  three  intervals,  as  die  mind  holds  out* 
In  short  let  this  be  the  guide.  ^  Encourage  enthusiasm  by  the  means 
your  Correspontlent,  A  Propagandist^*  has  suggested,  and  the  art 
will  be  attained,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  in  half  the  time  now  de* 
voted  to  it,'  and  retained  by  a  far  greater  proportion  of  the  numbers 
who  cultivate  music,  and  pursued  with  far  greater  zest,  than  results 
from  the  present  nfethod  of  conductir^  a  musical  education. 

I  am,  Sir,  your^s, 

A  STRICT  TIMEIST. 

Jt^usi  20,  1823. 

♦  No.  17,  (Vol.  5),  page  36. 
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^T  the  same  time  with  Fiorillo,  Jomellt,  and  sereral  other 
celebrated  coropc»ers,  Rinaldo  di  Capua  disUngiitshed  himself  in 
the  career  of  harmony.  He  was  the  natural  son  of  an  Italian  of 
high  rank,  and  Imd  studied  music  only  as  an  amusement,  but  was 
subsequently  obliged  to  make  it  his  profession.  He  gave  his  first 
opera  at  Vienna,  when  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  (Da.  BirnirBT  say» 
at  seventeen,)  which  was  justly  esteemed  for  the  ekgance,  taste,  and 
ease  of  its  style.  At  a  later  period  he  introduced  ritornellos  or 
symphonies  into  accompanied  recitatives  of  strong  passicm,  in  order 
to  give  that  expression  of  which  the  voice  is  incapable*  The  inven- 
tion of  accompanied  recitative  has  been  attributed  to  him,  but  with- 
out foundation,  for  it  is  due  to  Albssandro  Scarlatti.  Uiitaldo 
ranks  with  the  best  masters  of  his  school.  The  principal  operas  he 
composed  during  a  period  as  long  as  it  was  honourable,  (namely 
from  1737  to  1758,)  were,  //  Ciro  Ricoi9osduiOf  Adriano  in  Sim, 
Vohgeio^  Famace^  LaUbertd  Nocha,  UAnMzione  Ddusa^  and 
La  Cammedia  in  Cammedia.  His  serious  style  was  always  raised  to 
the  grandeur  of  his  subject,  noble,  elevated,  manly,  and  eqnal, 
whilst  the  comic  varied  its  forms  with  ease,  and  was-  imaginative, 
light,  and  graceful.  Da.  Bdrnby  remarks  that  the  science  of  this 
composer  was  not  considered  to  be  equal  to  hisgeniua. 

RiGCARDO  BaosoHi,  master  of  the  Neapolitan  chapel,  was  bro« 
tber  to  the  famous  singer  Carlo  Broschi,  better  known  under  the 
cognomen  of  Farinelli,  to  whom  he  gave  the  first  instructions  in 
music  His  first  opera,  Vlsda  d^Aldna^  was  composed  for  Rome 
in  1728;  from  thence  Broschi  accompanied  Farinblli  to  Veaicci 
where  he  composed  Idaspe^  which  was  ensured  success  by  the  per- 
formance of  Farinblli,  Nicolini,  and  Cuzzoni.  The  style  of 
RicCARDO  Broschi  was  grand  without  bombast,  elevated,  and 
noble.  It  did  not  possess  the  majesty  of  Lbo  or  Jomblli,  nor  the 
depth  and  purity  of  Fbo,  but  delicacy  and  expression  were  princi- 
pally apparent. 

DoMBNicos  Paradibs  wRsan  excellent  performer  on  the  harpsi* 
chord,  and  became  as  excellent  a  composer.    He  was  a  pupil  of 
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PoEPORA,and  was  equally  successful  in  the  comic  and  serious  styles. 
Or  quitting  his  roaster  he  weni  to  Venice,  where  in  1738  he  gave 
Akssandro  iu  Persia^  a  serious  opera,  and  in  1739 11  Decrdo  ddfiUo^ 
«  comic  piece,  which  met  with  unanimous  approbation.  Learned 
modulations,  new  and  ingenious  subjects^  spirit,  and  truth,  were  the 
characteristics  of  the  disciple  of  Pobpoea.  He  was,  as  well  as  bis 
roaster,  engaged  in  England  in  1747,  but  he  had  not,  like  him,  to 
combat  with  the  powerful  reputation  of  Handel,  which  bad  been 
fatal  to  Porpoea.  H«  composed  several  operas  in  that  island, 
which  experienced  'undisputed  success,*  and  incrciised  the  public 
taste  for  Italian  music.  Ttie  abilities  of  Paradibs  were  recom- 
pensed by  riches.  He  was  residing  in  Venice  in  1792,  where  he  had 
composed  La  Use  in  Gara^  a  celebrated  cantata,  for  the  conserya- 
torjr  dei  Mendicanti. 

GivsBPPB  Scarlatti,  a  son  of  Dominico,  and  grand-son  of 
Albssandeo  Scaelatti,  was  born  at  Naples  in  1718.  As  soon  as 
he  bad  finished  his  studies  he  travelled,  in  order  to  acquire  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Roman  school  in  ecclesiastical  music,  and  of  those  of 
Venice  in  the  dramatic  style*  His  first  attempts  were  successful  in 
both  these  cities,  and  he  proceeded  to  Vienna,  where  he  composed 
several  operas  for  the  theatre  of  that  capital.  The  style  of  his  father 
and  grand&ther  was  remarkable  for  its  severity ;  his  on  the  contrary 
was  brilliant,  attractive,  and  easy.  His  destination  was  4o^muse  the 
public  rather  than  to  interest  them  strongly.  He  nevertheless  gave 
to  the  music  ot  Pompeoj  his  first  opera,  performed  1747,  all  the  ex- 
pression and  energy  which  belongs  to  strong  and  heroic  passion. 
The  success  it  obtained  was  the  prelude  toibat  otAdriano  and  E»ioj 
performed  in  1758,  1754.  Giuseppe  how  endeavoured  to  acquire 
reputation  in  the  comic  style,  and  composed  GH  effctU  delta  tuUura. 
This  attempt  revealed  the  real  character  of  his  talent,  and  the  path 
nature  had  destined  him  to  pursue.  Adhering  to  this  style  he  pro- 
duced De  Gutlibus  non  est  ditputandum — Chi  tuiio  ebbraedu^  nulla 
siringe — Mercanto  di  malmantik^  1757.  This  opera  had  great  success. 
VIsola  disabUataf  Jsipile^  Narcisso^  La  Serva  scaUra^  17^9,  and  La 

*  Dr.  Burney  makes  butlittle  mention  of  Paradies;  he  names  one  opera. 
Phaeton,  and  remarks,  ^^  that  he  seems  to  have  had  no  great  experience  as  an 
opera  composer ;  and  during  his  residence  in  England  he  acquired  more  repu- 
tation by  the  lessons  he  published  for  the  harpsichord,  and  the  scholars  he* 
made  on  that  iustrument,  for  which  he  was  an  admirable  master,  than  by  his 
Tocal  compositions." 

Br  2 
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Clementa  di  TUoy  1760,  completed  and  terminated  the  career  of  a 
coropoeer  io  every  respect  worthy  of  so  celebrated  a  father,  and  of  a 
grandfather  still  more  renowned. 

We  shall  next  name  a  composer  who  was  unfortunate,  although  his 
talents  entitled  him  to  a  milder  fate— Antonio  FBaaAHDiNi,  who 
left  the  conservatory  at  an  early  age,  and  after  having  travelled 
throughout  Italy,  where  he  was  remarkable  for  more  than  one  learned 
and  agreeable  composition,  repaired  to  Germany,  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  its  masters,  productions,  and  theatres.  He  acquired 
many  friends,  and  nature  had  bestowed  onhim  very  estimable  qualities. 
His  travels  finished,  he  settled  at  Prague.  This  city,  as  well  as  the 
whole  of  Bohemia,  is  particularly  favourable  to  music,  in  consequence 
of  the  number  of  inhabitants  by  whom  it  is  cultivated,  and  the 
masters  who  teach  it.  It  appears  that  the  works  of  our  composer 
were  admired,  but  the  justice  rendered  to  his  merit  did  not  save  him 
from  misfortune.  He  had  especially  adopted  the  ecclesiastical 
style,  and  io  this  he  particularly  excelled.  He  composed,  amongst 
other  pieces  a  Siabai  mater^  which  was  long  song  in  Prague,  and  gene- 
rally admired.  Its  style  is  at  once  simple,  natural,  and  elevated, 
and  resembles  that  of  Pbbgoless.  Its  merit  canaes  a  regret  that  the 
other  prodoctious  of  this  master  are  unknown.  Notwithstanding  his 
abiliiiesyhe  fell  into  indigence,  and,  it  appears,  less  from  misconduct 
than  from  geaerosity ;  he  was  seized  with  an  incurable  disorder,  and 
was  reduced  to  seek  an  asylum  in  one  of  the  hospitals  in  Prague, 
wbere  he  died,  after  having  suffered  for  a  oonsiderable  period* 

The  composer  who  was  distinguished  at  Naples,  while  misfortune 
pursued  FaaAANBiNO  in  Germany,  was  loir  azio  Fiohillo,  bom 
in  that  city  in  1715.  The  name  of  his  master  is  unknown;  but 
the  method  transmitted  to  the  pupil  bespeaks  that  of  Dorante  or 
Manciki.  Afier  having  composed  several  operas  in  Italy,  which 
were  favouraUy  received  by  the  public,  Fiorillo  was  called  to 
Germany  in  consequence  of  the  reputation  he  had  acquired. — He 
was  appointed  chapel  master  at  Brunswick  in  1754,  where  he  com- 
posed the  music  to  Nicolini's  ballets,  who  then  disputed  prece- 
dence in  this  kind  of  spectacle  withthefirst  ballet  masters  in  Europe. 
From  this  time  the  talents  of  Fiorillo  were  specially  sought  in 
this  style  of  composition.  He  was  subsequently  engaged  to  direct 
the  chapel  at  Cassel,  where  he  was  equally  successful.  In  1780  he 
obtained  a  pension  from  the  Elector,  and  in  the  bosom  of  retirement 
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mnd  repose,  he  ended  bis  dajs  in  one  of  the  Tilhiges  near  the  town  of 
Wetslar,  in  the  year  1787«  Fiorillo  is  the  author  of  many  works 
which  have  cenented  the  union  of  Italian  melody  with  German 
harmony.  DemofoowU^  Andtcmwday  and  Niietiy  are  regarded  as  his 
best  operas. 

•  To  the  aboTO  matters  sacoeeded  Gennaro  Makna,  bom  at 
Naples  about  1721,  a  nephew  of  Domenico  Sarti.  He  followed 
in  the  steps  of  hi»  relation,  and  not  with  less  snccess;  be  devoted 
himself  especially  to '  ecclesiastical  music,  and  was  partkalarly 
ceiebvated  in  this  style.  He  did  not  however  neglect  the  drama. 
He  composed  several  operas  at .  Naples,  |and  Didone  at  Venice  in 
1751.  Mamna  subseqaeatly  gave  Sme,  and  several  other  operas  in 
different  theatres,  and  was  every  where  appreciated  and  applauded. 
He  retired  about  the  year  1780  to  Naples,  where  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  composition  of  all  the  music  for  the  great  ceremonies  and 
religious  fetes.  The  style  of  this  master  is  grave  and  imposing, 
and  either  majestic  or  brilliant,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
feilivals  in  which  bis  works  were  employed. 

Amongst  the  numerous  pupils  of  Dora  if  te,  who  devoted  them- 
selves exdosively  to  the  difficult  science  of  instructing  youth  in  the 
preoeptsand  rules  of  melody ,  the  Abbe  Spbrar^a  is  particularly 
dnttnguished.  After  having  quitted  the  conservatory  and  the 
tutdiage  of  Do  rants,  he  opened  a  school  in  Naples,  to  which 
numeroiiB  schotars  repaired.  Such  was  the  seal  and  the  severity  of 
thescbolastie  principles  of  Spbrakza,  that  he  caused  bis  pupils  to 
repeat  an  air  as  many  as  thirty  times,  in  order  that  it  might  be  im« 
printed  on  the  mind  as  well  as  on  the  memory.  He  maintained  that 
this  was  the  only  means  of  establishing  the  principles  and  the  ait  of 
classical  composers. 

The  Abbe  Spbranba,  in  augmenting  the  number  of  masters  who 
devoted  themselves  to  instruction,  saw  at  the  same  time  that  of 
the  pupils  greatly  increased*  Naples  daily  presented  the  largest 
number,  some  of  whom  spread  the  taste  for  Italian  music  in  Italy, 
others  in  Russia^  Germany,  England,  France,  and  in  fact  throughout 
Europe. 

A  composer  as  amiable  as  be  was  clever  and  instructed  in  his  art, 
and  who  without  being  assimilated  to  Picciki,  composed  several 
comic  operas,  which  were  worthy  of  him  from  the  grace  and  taste 
displayed  in  the  airs  and  the  science  and  ability  which  shone  in  the 
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accompaninients,  filled  the  place  of  ibis  great  compoMr  during  his 
long  and  frequent  absences  from  Naples.  This  was  Francbsco 
Magoio BB,  born  at  Naples  about  the  year  1790.  Compelled  In  his 
turn  to  quit  that  city  to  compose  for  the  other  theatres  of  Italy,  he 
passed  from  thence  into  Germany  and  Holland.  But  little  of  his 
music  has  been  preseryed,  although  it  bears  the  stamp  of  an  excel- 
lent  school.  One  of  the  best  operas  of  Maogiokb  is  I  Paggiti  idle 
CatUairke^  1745,  a  subject  peculiarly  fitted  to  inspire  the  genius  of 
Italian  composers,  and  which  exhibits  the  caprice  and  despotism,* 
asfruitlessas  it  is  ridiculous,  of  the  singers  of  theirnation.  Maooiokc 
depicted  as  forcibly  by  his  airs  and  accompaniments  as  he  could 
have  done  by  words,  a  character  as  singular  as  it  is  real,  as  comic 
as  it  is  unaccountable — and  his  style  in  Uiis  work  was  like  that  of  Pio* 
ciNi,(then  the  model  of  every  master  as  of  every  school)  an  example 
of  truth  and  originality,  variety,  and  energy.  The  singers,  the  just 
objects  of  the  sarcasms  levelled  against  them  in  this  opera,  there  be- 
held  their  turbulent  spirit  and  their  ridiculous  and  arrogant  preten- 
sions, as  they  would  have  beheld  tlieir  figures  reflected  in  a  mirror. 
Another  opera,  which  did  no  less  honour  to  the  composer,  was  OH 
Scherzi  d^Jmorcy  1768.  The  talentsof  Maogiosb  were  nevertheless 
far  from  being  exempt  from  the  defects  of  an  unrestrained  and  wan- 
dering imagination,  which  derogated  from  good  taste  and  sound 
musical  doctrine.  He  delighted  in  imitating  the  disoMfdant  cries  ci 
various  animals,  and  this  style  which  in  music  b  even  below  the  least 
refined  pictures  of  the  Dutch  school,  or  the  grotesques  of  Italy,  neither 
did  honour  to  hisability  nor  to  his  taste.  These  digressions  tarnished 
the  reputation  of  this  artist,  which  till  then  was  without  a  blemish. 
FaoBLB  Fbitaboli,  to  whom  the  school  of  Naples,  arrived  at  all 
the  brilliancy  of  maturity,  owes  the  pupils  who  have  sustained  its 
glory,  was  bom  at  Naples  in  17Si.  He  employed  a  long  and  labo- 
rious life  in  tuition,  and  merited  the  esteem  of  his  fisllow  citiaens  by 
the  purity  of  his  manners  as  well  as  their  gratitude  by  hbtdents,  bis 
learning,  the  numerous  scholars  he  has  produced,  and  the  services  he 
has  rendered  to  his  school.  He  maintained  the  purity  of  the  ancient 
doctrines— an  enemy  to  every  innovation  upon  good  taste — Fbn  a* 
noLi  was  always  the  supporter  of  truth  and  simplicity,  in  which  in 
music,  as  in  all  the  other  arts,  the  really  beautiful  consists*  Fbw a- 
BOLi  directed  the  conservatory  of  La  Pida  in  Naples  for  many 
*  See  Note  on  page  313. 
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years,  and  died  ia  that  city  in  1812.  He  is  the  author  of  an  excel- 
lent work,  entitled  Regole  per  gli  principianti  da  c^mhdo^  containing 
the  principaHules  of  accompaniment;  this  was  followed  by  a  collec* 
tion  of  progressive  lessons  with  figured  bases,  admirably  adapted 
for  the  attainment  of  the  art  of  accompaniment. 

Palma,  born  at  Naples  in  1735,  was  a  pnpil  of  Sala,  and  on 
quitting  his  master  composed  for  Naples  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  in 
a  gay  and  pleasing  style.  Many  of  his  comic  operas  were  particu- 
larly successful.  Palm  A  played  in  a  superior  manner  on  the  harp- 
sichord, and  was  a  tenor  singer  of  as  fine  acquirements  as  Raaf  and 
ViOANONi— but  more  dissipated  than  wise,  the  products  of  these 
talents,  (for  it  appears  that  he  taught  singing)  did  .not  suffice  for  his 
expences  and  his  luxury.  A  usurer,  to  whom  he  owed  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money,  calling  to  arrest  him.  Palm  a  began  to  sing  to 
him,  accompanying  himself  on  the  harpsichord.  His  strains  pro- 
duced such  an  efiiect  upon  the  heart  of  the  creditor,  that  instead  of 
demanding  the  payment  of  the  sum,  he  consented  to  lend  him  a 
second.  But  to  complete  the  wonder,'^  it  b  related  that  while  effect- 
ing this  prodigy.  Palm  a  was  seized  with  a  catarrh,  which  consider* 
ably  deteriorated  from  the  purity  and  beauty  of  his  yoice. 

It  is  with  certain  men  as  with  particular  monuments,  when  we 
speak  of  them  or  merely  pronounce  their  name,  we  are  struck  with 
the  same  respect  as  that  with  which  we  are  seized  at  the  sight  of  a  fine 
work  in  painting  or  sculpture.  The  pleasure  their  works  have  pro* 
cured  us,  have,  as  it  were,  given  them  a  consecrated  place  in  our 
remembrance,  and  the  recollection  we  thus  preserve  of  them,  is  not 
less  honorable  to  ourselves  than  to  them,  since  it  attests  our  admira- 
tion of  their  talents,  and  at  the  same  time  proclaims  their  genius. 
Such  are  the  sentiments  that  inspire  all  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  composer  of  whom  we  proceed  to  speak.  Antonio  Gasparo 
Sacchiiti,  bom  at  Naples,  May  13,  1735,  and,  like  most  of  his 
predecessors,  of  indigent  parents;  it  is  from  this  circumstance 
that  the  arts  possess  so  many  eminent  men,  and  society  many 
of  its  chef  d'oeuvres.  By  this  happy  compensation  genius  is  often 
consoled  for  the  wrongs  of  fortune.  In  his  youth  Sacchini  studied 
several  years  under  Dobante,  in  the  conservatory  of  SaMa  Maria 
di  LareUa^  where  his  companions  in  study  were  Picciif i,  Traetta, 
and  GuoLiELMi.  He  did  not  devote  himself  to  composition  on  enter- 
ing the  conservatory ;  he  first  learned  the  violin,  and  the  skill  he  ac* 
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quired  upon  this  instrnment,  afterwards  enabled  him  to  throw  into  hi» 
accompaniments  that  elegance  and  brilliancy  for  which  thej  are  so 
celebrated.  When  Sacchini  applied  to  the  study  of  composition, 
his  progress  convinced  his  masters  bow  much  talent  would  have  beerk. 
lost  had  he  continued  a  mere  instrumental  performer.  Having  learned 
in  a  very  short  time  the  elements  and  ev«i  the  range  of  musical  coin- 
position,  he  began  to  compose  airs,  which  were  considered  to  be  de- 
lightful; and  it  was  observed  that  the  measure,  the  progression,  the 
unity,  and  equality  of  the  rythm,  were  those  of  a  man  finished  in  the 
.art  rather  than  the  attempts  of  a  scholar.  The  celebrated  DuRAMtE, 
his  master,  was  astonished  by  them,  and  said  to  him,  My  child,  ^ou 
will  be  a  great  composer.  This  inspired  the  young  man  with  courage ; 
he  (torn  that  moment  applied  incessantly,  and  in  five  years  completed 
a  course  of  the  most  difficult  study. 

Durante  was  also  master  of  the  conservatory  of  San  Onofrioy 
where  he  had  pupils  of  great  promise.  One  day,  in  order  to  encourage 
them  and  inspire  them  with  emulation,  he  said,  '^  You  have  in  the 
conservatory  of  Loretto,  a  rival,  very  difficult  to  overcome,  if  you  do 
not  use  great  efforts  in  order  at  least  to  equal  htm,  he  will  stand  alone, 
and  will  decidedly  be  the  man  of  the  age."  This  rival,  this  man  of  the 
age,  was  Sacchimi.  He  left  the  conservatory,  and  as  he  was  knoWn 
to  be  one  of  the  pupils  who  had  given  the  greatest  promise,  he  was  in* 
mediately  engaged  to  compose  the  serious  opera  for  the  great  theatre 
in  Rome,  in  1768.  Here  he  remained  fur  seven  or  eight  years,  making 
occasional  excursions  to  the  principal  cities  of  Italy.  He  soon  ac- 
quired as  much  fame  in  the  serious  as  Piccini  enjoyed  in  the  comic 
opera. 

The  style  of  this  composer  was  pure,  noble,  and  devatod ;  al- 
ways simple  and  correct,  his  airs  were  original  without  extravagance, 
his  accompaniments  learned,  and  his  melodies  conformable  to  bia 
harmony.  Gifted  with  the  genius  to  create,  and  the  patience  to 
finish,  it  was  by  this  double  claim  aloi^e  that  be  could  be  weighed 
against  Piccini.  In  1769  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Galuppi,  aa 
director  of  the  conservatory  de  FOspedtdeiiOy  in  Venice*  Here  he 
applied  himself  to  composition,  and  in  the  formation  of  fine  singers, 
amongstwhom  were  PASQUALi,GoNTi,and  the  fiimousGABRiELLi.* 

*  Of  this  extraordinary  woman  Brydone  thus  speaks  in  his  ^'  Tour 
through  Sicilif  and  Matia^^^  toI.  ^,  page  319 : — ^The  first  woman  is  Cabkieli  ; 
who  is  certainly  the  greati^t  singer  in  the  world  :  and  those  that  sing  on  the 
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It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  all  the  great  Italian  composers  are  ex- 
cdlent  singing  masters,  for  according  to  the  system  adopted  in  the 


same  theatre  with  her  must  be  capital,  otherwise  they  neTer  can  be  attended  to. 
Tlris  indeed  has  been  the  fate  of  all  the  other  performers,  except  Pacherotti  : 
and  he  too  gate  himself  up  for  lost,  on  hearing  her  first  performance.  It  hap- 
pened to  be  an  «r  of  execution,  exactly  adapted  to  her  Toice,  which  she  ex- 
erted in  so  astoobhing  a  manner,  that  before  it  was  half  done,  poor  Pache- 
rotti barst  out  a  crying,  and  ran  in  behind  the  scenes ;  lamenting  that  he  had 
dared  to  appear  on  the  same  sta^  with  so  wonderful  a  singer,  where  his  small 
talents  most  not  only  be  lost,  but  where  he  must  e?er  be  accused  of  a  presump- 
tion, which  he  hoped  was  foreign  to  his  character.  '' 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  they  could  preyail  on  him  to  appear  again,  but 
from  an  applause  well  merited,  both  from  his  talents  and  his  modesty,  he  soon 
began  to  pluck  up  a  little  courage ;  and  in  the  singing  of  a  tender  air,  addressed 
to  Gabricli  in  tiie  character  of  a  loTer,  eren  she  herself,  as  well  as  the  audi- 
ence, is  sAl  to  haTe  been  moved. 

The  performance  of  Gabrieli  is  so  generally  known  and  admired,  that  it 
is  needless  (9.  Miy  any  thing  to  you  on  that  subject.  Her  wonderful  execution 
and  Tolubility  of  yoice  have  long  been  the  admiration  of  Italy,  and  has  even 
obliged  them  to  invent  a  new  term  to  express  it ;  and  would  she  exert  herself 
as  much  to  please  as  to  astonish,  she  might  almost  perform  the  wonders  that 
have  been  ascribed  to  Orpheus  and  Timotheus  ;  but  it  happens,  luckily  per- 
haps for  the  repose  of  mankind,  that  her  caprice  is,  if  possible,  even  greater 
than  her  talents,  and  has  made  her  still  more  contemptible  than  these  have 
made  her  celebrated.  By  this  means,  her  character  has  often  proved  a  suffi- 
cient antidote,  both  to  the  charms  of  her  voice  and  those  of  her  person,  which 
are  indeed  almost  equally  powerful ;  but  if  these  had  been  united  to  the 
qualities  of  a  modest  and  an  amiable  mind,  she  must  have  made  dreadful  havoc 
in  the  world.  However,  with  all  her  faults,  she  is  certainly  the  most  danger- 
ous syren  of  modem  times,  and  has  made  more  conquests,  I  suppose,  than  any 
one  woman  breathing. 

It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  contrary  to  the  generality  of  her  profession,  she 
is  by  no  means  selfish  or  mercenary  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  has  giren  many  sin- 
gular proofs  of  generosity  and  disinterestedness.  She  is  very  rich ;  from  the 
bounty,  as  is  supposed,  of  the  last  Emperor,  who  was  fond  of  having  her  at 
Vienna;  but  she  was  at  last  banished  that  city,  as  she  has  likewise  b^n  most 
of  those  in  Italy,  from  the  broils  and  squabbles  that  her  intriguing  spirit,  per- 
haps stiU  more  than  her  beauty,  had  excited.  There  are  a  great  many  anecdotes 
concerning  her,  that  would  not  make  an  unentertaining  volume ;  and,  I  am 
told,  either  are,  or  will  soon  be  published. 

Although  she  is  considerably  upwards  of  thirty,  on  the  stage  she  scarcely 
appears  to  be  eighteen ;  and  this  art  of  appearing  young,  is  none  of  the  most 
contemptible  that  she  possesses*  When  she  is  in  good  humour,  and  really 
chnses  to  exert  herself,  there  is  nothing  in  music  that  I  have  ever  heard,  to  to 
compared  to  her  performance ;  for  she  sings  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the 
fancy,  when  she  pleases ;  and  she  then  commands  every  passion  with  un« 
bounded  sway.  But  she  is  seldom  capable  of  exercising  these  wonderful 
powers ;  and  her  caprice  and  her  talents  exerting  themselves  by  turns,  have 
given  her,  all  her  life,  the  singular  fate  of  becoming  alternately  an  object  of 
admiration  and  of  contempt 

Her  powers  in  acting  and  reciting  are  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  her  sing^* 
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conservatories  of  Italy,  singing  and  vocal  comppsition  are  Uie  o^«cts 
upon  which  the  pupils  are  essentially  employed,  e?erj  thUig  else  being 
considered  only  as  accessories. 

ing ;  sometimes  a  few  words  In  the  recitatiye,  with  a  simple  accompaniraent 
only,  produces  an  effect,  that  I  hare  never  been  sensible  of  from  any  other  per- 
former, and  inclines  me  to  believe  what  Rousseau  advances  on  this  branch 
of  music,  which  with  us  is  so  much  despised.  She  owes  much  of  her  merit  to 
the  instructions  she  received  from  Metastasio,  particularly  in  acting  aad 
reciting ;  and  he  allows  that  she  does  more  justice  to  his  operas  thao  any 
other  actress  that  ever  attempted  them. 

Her  caprice  is  so  fixed  and  so  stubborn,  that  neither  interest,  nor  fiattery, 
nor  threats,  nor  punishments,  have  the  least  power  over  it ;  and  it  appears, 
that'  treating  her  with  respect  or  contempt,  have  an  equal  tendency  to  in- 
crease it. 

It  is  seldom  that  she  condescends  to  exert  these  wonderful  talents ;  but  most 
particularly  if  she  imagines  that  such  an  exertion  is  expected.  And  instead 
of  singing  her  airs  as  other  actresses  do,  for  the  most  part  she  only  hams 
them  over,  a  mezza  voce.  And  no  art  whatever  is  capable  of  making  her  sing 
when  she  does  not  chuse  it. 

The  most  successful  expedient  has  ever  been  found,  to  prevail  oh  her 
favourite  lover,  for  she  always  has  one,  to  place  himself  in  the  centre  of  the 
pit,  or  the  front  box ;  and  if  they  are  on  good  terms,  which  is  seldom  the  case, 
she  will  address  her  tender  airs  to  him,  and  exert  herself  to  the  utmost.  Her 
present  enaniorato  promised  to  give  us  this  specimen  of  his  power  over  her; 
he  took  his  place  accordingly ;  but  Gabrieli,  probably  suspecting  the  con. 
nivance,  would  take  no  notice  of  him ;  so  that  even  thb  expedient  does  not 
always  succeed. 

The  viceroy,  who  is  fond  of  music^  has  tried  every  method  with  her  to  no 
purpose.  Sometime  ago  he  gave  a  great  dinner  to  the  principal  nobility  of 
Palermo,  and  sent  an  invitation  to  Gabrieli  to  be  of  the  party.  Every  other 
person  arrived  at  the  hour  of  invitation.  The  Viceroy  ordered  dinner  to  be 
kept  back,  and  sent  to  let,  her  know  ^that  the  company  waited  her.  The 
messenger  found  her  reading  in  bed ; — she  said  she  was  sorry  for  having  made 
the  company  wait,  and  begged  he  would  make  her  apology,  but  that  really  she 
had  entirely  forgot  her  engagement 

The  Viceroy  would  have  forgiven  this  piece  of  insolence,  but,  when  the  com- 
pany came  to  the  opera,  Gabrieli  repeated  her  part  with  the  most  perfect 
negligence  and  indifference,  and  sung  all  her  airs  in  what  they  call  ioito  voce^ 
that  is,  so  low,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  heard.  The  Viceroy  was  offended  ; 
but  as  he  is  a  good-tempered  man,  he  was  lodi  to  make  use  of  authority ;  but 
at  last,  by  a  perseverance  in  this  insolent  stubbornness,  she  obliged  hin  to 
threaten  her  with  punishment  in  case  she  any  longer  refused  to  sing. 

On  this  she  grew  more  obstinate  than  ever,  declaring  that  force  and  autho- 
rity should  never  succeed  with  her ;  that  he  might  make  her  cry,  but  that  he 
never  could  make  her  sing.  The  Viceroy  then  sent  her  to  prison,  where  she 
remained  twelve  days.  During  which  time,  she  gave  magnificent  entertain- 
ments every  day ;  paid  the  debts  of  all  the  poor  prisoners,  an4  distributed 
large  sums  in  charity.  The  Viceroy  was  obliged  to  give  np  struggling  with 
her,  and  she  was  at  last  iet  at  liberty  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  poor.>^ 
Luckily  for  us,  she  is  at  present  in  good  humour,  and  sometimes  exerts  herself 
to  the  utmost  of  her  power. 
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When  Sacchini  quitted  Venice  be  repaired  to  Stultgard,  ivliere 
thetXHirt  and  the  public  loaded  inm  mih  favors  and  leslimonies  of 


She  says  she  has  seTcral  times  been  on  terms  with  the  managers  of  our 
«pera,  but  thinks  she  shall  never  be  able  to  pluck  up  resolution  enough  to  go 
Engkind.  What  do  you  think  is  her  reason  ?  It  is  by  no  means  a  had  one. 
She  says  she  cannot  command  her  caprice,  but,  for  the  roost  part,  that  it  com- 
mands her ;  and  that  there  she  could  hare  no  opportunity  of  indulging  it. — 
For,  says  she,  were  I  to  take  it  into  my  head  not  to  sing,  I  am  told  the  people 
there  would  certainly  mob  me,  and  perhaps  break  my  bones  ;  now  I  like  to 
sleep  in  a  sound  skin,  although  it  should  even  be  in  a  prison.  She  alleges  too, 
that  it  is  not  always  caprice  that  prevents  her  from  singing  ;  but  that  it  often 
depends  upon  physical  causes;  and  this  indeed  I  can  readily  believe:  for 
that  wonderful  flexibility  of  voice  that  runs  with  such  rapidity  and  neatness 
through  the  most  minute  divisions,  and  produces  almost  instantaneously  so  great 
a  Tariety  of  modulation,  must  surely  depend  on  the  very  nicest  tone  of  the  fibres. 
And  if  these  are  in  the  smallest  degree  relaxed,  or  their  elaitidty  diminished ; 
how  is  it  possible  that  their  contractions  and  expansions  can  so  readily  obey 
Che  win,  as  to  produce  these  effects  ?  The  opening  of  the  glottis  whish  forms 
the  voice  is  extremely  small,  and  in  every  variety  of  tone,  its  diameter  must 
suffer  a  sensible  cbaa^^ ;  for  the  same  diameter  most  ever  produce  the  same 
tone; — So  wonderfully  minute  are  its  contractions  and  dilatations,  that  Da* 
Keil,  I  think,  computes,  that  in  some  voices,  its  opening,  not  more  than  the 
teath  of  an  ineb,  is  divided  into  upwards  mf  1200  parts,  &e  different  sound  of 
every  one  of  which  is  perceptible  to  an  exact  ear.  Now,  what  a  nice  tension 
of  fibres  must  this  require  !  I  should  imagine  every  the  most  minute  change 
in  the  atr,  mvst  oaose  a  sensible  diflerenee,  and  that  in  our  foggy  climate  the 
fibres  would  be  in  danger  of  losing  this  wonderful  sensibility ;  or  at  least,  that 
they  would  very  often  be  put  out  of  tune.  It  is  not  the  same  case  with  an 
ordinary  voice,  where  the  variety  of  divisions  run  through,  and  the  volubility 
with  which  they  are  executed,  bear  no  proportion  to  those  of  a  GAsarELi.*' 

GAsaiELLi  nevertheless  came  to  England  in  the  season  of  1 776—1776,  and 
Dr.  Bukney,  amongst  other  more  minute  particulars,  speaks  of  her  as  follows : 
^*  Catxrina  Gabrielli  was  called  early  in  life  La  Cuochetma,  being  the 
dai^g^iter  of  a  cardinal's  oook  at  Rome.  She  had,  however,  no  indications  of 
low  birth  in  her  countenance  or  deportment^  whidi  had  all  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  a  Roman  matron.  Her  reputation  was  so  great  before  her  arrival 
in  England,  for  singing  and  caprice,  that  the  public,  expecting  perhaps  too 
much  of  both,  was  nnwiUing  to  aUow  her  doe  praise  in  her  performance,  and 
too  liberal  in  ascribing  every  thing  she  said  and  did  to  pride  and  insolence.  It 
having  been  reported  that  she  often  feigned  sickness,  and  sung  ill  when  she 
was  able  to  sing  well,  few  were  vnlting  to  allow  she  cottUbe  sick,  or  that  she 
ever  sung  her*  best  while  she  was  here.  Her  voice,  thoitgh  of  an  eoLqaUte  quality, 
was  not  very  powerful.  As  an  actress,  though  of  low  stature,  there  were 
such  grace  and  dignity  in  her  gestures  and  deportment,  as  caught  every  un- 
prejudiced eye ;  indeed,  she  filled  the  stage  and  4>ccupied  the  attention  of  the* 
spectators  so  mnch,  that  they  could  look  at  nothing  else  while  she  was  in  view. 
Her  freaks  and  espiegleries  which  had  fixed  her  reputation,  seem  to  have  been 
very  much  subdued  before  her  arrival  in  England.  In  conversation  she  seemed 
the  most  intelligent  and  best  bred  virtuosa  with  whom  I  had  ever  conversed  ; 
not  only  on  the  subject  of  music,  but  on  every  subject  concerning  which  a  well* 
educated  female,  who  had  seen  the  world,  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
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their  admiration.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Holland,  where  he 
received  the  same  marks  of  esteem.  He  arrived  in  England  in  1778. 
(We  shall  give  Da.  Burnet's  account  of  Sacchini's  residence  in 
England,  as  the  most  complete.) 

'^  And  here  he  not  only  supported  the  high  reputation  he  had  ac* 
quired,  but  vanquished  the  natural  enemies  of  his  talents  in  England. 
His  operas  of  the  CU  and  Tamerlano  were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
any  musical  drama  I  had  heard  in  any  part  of  Europe.  He  cherished 
the  talents  of  the  inferior  singers  in  so  judicious  a  manner,  that  all 
their  defects  were  constantly  disguised  or  concealed.  Indeed  each 
of  these  dramas  was  so  entire^  so  masterly,  yet  so  new  and  natural, 
that  there  was  nothing  left  for  criticism  to  censure,  though  innume- 
rable  beauties  to  point  out  and  admire.  It  is  evident  that  this  com- 
poser had  a  taste  so  exquisite,  and  so  totally  free  from  pedantry,  that 
he  was  frequently  new  without  effort ;  never  thinking  of  himself  or  his 
fame  for  any  particular  excellence,  but  totally  occupied  with  the  ideas 
of  the  poet,  and  the  propriety,  consistency,  and  effect  of  the  whole 
drama.  His  accompaniments,  though  always  rich  and  ingenious, 
never  call  off  attention  from  the  voice ;  but,  by  a  constant  transparency^ 
the  principal  melody  is  rendered  distinguishable  through  all  thecon« 
trivance  of  imitative  and  picturesque  design  in  the  instruments. 

^^  In  the  year  1770,  when  t  saw  Saoohini  at  Venice,  he  told  me 
that  he  had  composed  near  forty  serious  and  ten  comic  operas ;  and 
in  1778,  upon  enquiring  of  him  to  what  number  his  dramatic  works 
then  atnoanted,  he  said  to  seventy-eight,  of  which  he  had  forgot  even 
the  names  of  two.  Sacghini,  while  be  remained  at  Venice  in  the 
character  of  Maestro  delT  OspadakUo  canservatorioj  by  the  number 
of  masses  and  motetts  he  had  composed,  manifested  himself  to  be  as 
able  to  write  for  the  church  as  stage.  He  remained  too  long  in  En- 
gland for  his  fame  and  fortune.  The  first  was  injured  by  cabals  and 
by  what  ought  to  have  increased  it,  the  number  of  his  works  ;  and 
the  second  by  inactivity  and  want  of  economy.  Upon  a  difference 
with  Siovoa  Rauzziiti,  this  singer,  from  a  fond  friend,  became  his 


kaye  obtained  information.  She  had  been  three  years  in  Russia  preTious  to 
her  arrival  in  England,  during  which  time  no  peculiarities  of  indiTidual  chap> 
racters,  national  manners,  or  court  etiquette,  had  escaped  her  observation.  In 
youth,  her  beauty  and  caprice  had  occasioned  a  uni?ersal  delirium  among  her 
young  countrymen,  and  there  were  stiU  remains  of  both  sufficientiy  powerful, 
while  she  was  m  England,  to  render  credible  their  former  influence." 
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most  implacable  foe  $  declaring  himaelf  to  be  the  author  of  the  prin* 
cipal  songs  in  all  the  late  operas,  to  which  Saocriiii  had  set  his 
name ;  and  threatening  to  make  affidavit  of  it  before  a  magistrate. 
The  utmost  I  could  e?er  believe  of  this  accusation  was^  that  during 
'Sacchiwi's  severe  fits  of  the  gout,  when  he  was  called  upon  for  his 
operas  before  they  were  ready,  he  might  have  employed  Rauszini, 
as  he  and  others  had  done  An Fossi  in  Italy,  to  fill  up  the  parts,  set 
some  of  the  recitatives,  and  perhaps  compose  a  few  of  the  flimsy  airs 
for  the  under  singers.  The  story,  however,  gained  ground,  and  was 
propagated  by  his  enemies,  though  always  disbelieved  and  contemned 
by  his  friends  and  the  reasonable  part  of  the  public.  In  the  summer 
of  1781  he  went  first  to  Paris,  where  he  was  almost  adored ;  but  after 
increasing  his  reputation  there  by  new  productions,  he  returned  the 
following  year  to  London,  where  he  only  augmented  his  debts  and 
embarrassments ;  so  that  in  1788  he  took  a  final  leave  of  this  country, 
and  settled  at  Paris." 

Here,  through  the  intervention  of  his  friend  M.  Framebt,  who 
had  written  new  words  to  his  Isola  d'amorey  under  the  title  of  La 
Colomej  he  undertook  the  management  of  the  opera.  Renaudy  his 
first  opera,  was  performed  in  1783,  and  was  soon  followed  by  CAiV 
mh^  and  Dardattus.  But  whether  the  French  did  not  render  him 
that  justice  which  they  had  granted  to  Pigcini,  after  the  spirit  of 
party  and  the  illusions  of  national  self  love  were  dissipated,  or  whether 
the  anxiety  Sacguini  had  experienced  in  London  affiscted  his  mind, 
and  thence  the  operas  he  composed  in  France  had  not  equal  merit 
with  those  performed  in  Italy  and  Enghnd,  it  is  certain  that  they 
were  not  received  as  he  expected ;  they  were  even  heard  with  indif- 
ference ;  but  he  revenged  himself  as  a  man  of  genius ;  he  composed 
CEdipea  Calome.  The  interest  of  the  poem  developed  all  the  beauties 
of  the  music ;  and  it  obtained  a  success  which  not  only  still  exists, 
but  which  goes  on  increasing.  But  will  it  be  believed  that  Sac* 
CHiiri  encountered  every  imaginable  difficulty  in  getting  it  per- 
formed ?  and  so  disgusted  was  he  with  his  residence  in  Paris,  that  be 
determined  to  return  to  England,  where  his  patrons,  after  having 
paid  his  debts,  had  invited  hjun.  But  death  disappointed  these  de- 
signs ;  the  mortifications  he  experienced  on  account  of  OSdfpe,  and 
whicli  his  sensibility  rendered  still  more  acute,  exhausted  his  strength, 
and  on  the  7th  of  October,  1786^  aged  51,  he  died,  from  an  attack  of 
gout,  in  the  midst  iA  a  career  embellished  by  all  the  favours  of  genius 
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andiof  fortune.    Tlie  opera  etArvme  ^as  his  last  sroA,  which  wa» 
iinished  fay  M.  Rfir,  leader  of  the  band  at  the  opem. 

There  existB  a  ^ucMng  enlogiam  on  this  composer,  written  bj 
PicciK I)  his  ien<m  cHiflon,  fellow  student,  and  friend,  and  who  ha» 
adorned  his  memory  with  those  fresh  and  beautiful  flowers  ^ich  truth 
and  admiration,  wholly  exempt  from  the  base  passion  of  envy,  are 
aloae  able  to  scatter  upon  the  tomb  of  greatness.  It  concludes  as 
follows  2 — 

^  What  can  I  say  of  tbe  great  talent  he  has  snccessirely  displayed 
tn  all  the  cities  of  Italy,  in  Germany,  in  England,  and  finally  in 
France  ?  That  easy  progression,  that  mdody,  that  character,  now 
grave,  now  gay,  brilliant,  pathetic,  amorous,  melancholy,  and  sus- 
tained f  Those  enchanting  modulations,  which  never  ofiend  the  ear, 
efea  in  their  roost  abrupt  transitions,  so  finely  are  they  prepared  and 
resolfed  I  That  precision  to  which  nothing  can  be  added  and  nothing 
removed ;  where  all  is  finished  !  The  richness  of  the  accompaniments, 
so  finely  distributed,  so  exactly  adapted,  without  injuring  the  vocal 
parts,  (which  he  always  considered  as  the  principal)  and  attaining  to 
the  highest  degree  of  grandeur  1  What  superb  colouring !  Those 
chorosses  in  which  the  four  parts  are  so  disposed  that  none  are  in« 
active,  all  tending  to  the  same  end ;  where  a  useless  bar  is  not  dis* 
tingttishable,  where,  in  short,  each  part  forms  a  separate  melody,  so 
flnely  conducted,  so  beautifully  modulated,  that  it  becomes  in  itself 
a  prominent  piece. 

I  shall  finish  this  eulogium,  a  feeble  encomium  on  my  part,  but 
fully  merited  on  his,  by  saying,  that  death  has  tsrken  him  from  as  too 
soon ;  that  with  talents  so  transcendant,  he  was  destined  for  a  better 
iate,  and  that  he  deserved  to  have  been  better  known,  better  appre- 
ciated. Let  me  not  be  accused  of  partiality  nor  of  flattery ;  the 
dead  are  never  flattered.  That  which  I  have  advanced  I  feel,  I  have 
always  felt,  and  I  leave  to  time  and  to  the  learned  the  care  of  appre« 
elating  the  fine  productions  this  great  man  has  left  as.** 

We  shall  next  proceed  to  speak  of  Pasqualb  Anfossi,  born 
about  tbe  year  17S6.  He  first  applied  himself  to  the  practice  of  the 
violin,  in  the  conservatories  of  Naples,  but  feeling  that  his  imagination 
was  too  much  restrained  by  this  study,  he  preferred  that  iJft 
composition,  under  the  auspices  of  SACCiiiiri  and  PicciNi,  the 
latter  of  whom,  perceiving  in  him  marks  of  vigour,  tact,  and 
most  ofthose  qualities  which  fit  a  musician  for  his  art,  conceived 
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an  affaetion  for  bim^  and  soon  cMMuiiicated^  to  hirti  some  port 
of  the  fine  talent  which  he  himself  possessed.  Picciiri  procared  Mm 
bia  fint  eagagemenrt  in  1771,  iw  the  tbeato^e  Delk  Dtone  ia  Rome. 
The  first  alitenipt  of-  AMVoasi  was  anfortanati^,  bat  Piooisri  made  a 
like  engageiaent  for  the  following  year,  and  notwithitanding  a  second 
failure,  he  concluded  a  third  fef  the  next,  and  exhorted  ANPofsi, 
who  had  prepared  to  leare  Rome  in  disfosi,  to  apply  with  greater 
ardoor,  instead  of  being  discoaraged  by  the  first  obstacles  be  mi^t 
encounter  in  his  arduous  career.  His  counsel  was  prophetic,  and  so 
favourable  to  his  pupil,  that  they  soon  turned  to  the  disadrantage  of 
the  master  who  gave  them.  An fossi  hesitated  not  to  follow  them ; 
he  composed  his  opera  of//  Scofiojcwto  persegmtoy  whiob,  when 
performed  in  1773,  experienced  so  brilliant  and  so  continued  a  sue^ 
cess,  that  Picciki  beheld  his  repose  compiomised  less  by  the  merit  of 
the  work,  which  coukl  in  no  case  have  surpassed  his  own,  than 
by  a  spirit  of  envy  and!  intrigue,'  which  made  use  of  it  to  iaflict  dig** 
grace  more  unjust  than  painful  to  him,  but  which  obliged  the  master 
to  give  way  to  the  disciple.^ 

AwFossT,  freed  from  the  presence  of  his  master,  and  proud  of  the 
unexpected  fiivour  of  the  Romans,  (he  alone  was  talked  of  in  Rome, 
his  masic  only  was  listened  to,)  redoubled  that  ardour  with  whidi 
Piccim  himself  had  inspired  him.  He  became  more  laborious, 
more  active  than  he  had  ever  been ;  he  composed  with  the  greatest 
care  and  the  most  scrupulous  attention,  and  having  completed  the 
opera  of  Z^  Fitaa  Oiardimeraj  it  was  performed  in  1774,  and  he  beheld 
with  less  joy  than  surprise,  that  the  public  continued  its  fiivour.  It 
\  followed  by  //  Creloso  in  cmet/Oo^  in  1775,  which  met  with  the 
I  good  fortune.  This  composer  had  however  not  yet  essayed  his 
talents  in  the  most  difficult  style.  He  had  not  yet  written  a  serious 
opera,  which,  if  it  demands  less  vivacity  than  the  comic,  requires 
more  real  genius,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  noblesi,  most  intense,  and 
most  expressive  emotions  of  the  human  heart.  He  wrote  the  opera  of 
L^Ofympiade;  it  was  performed  in  1776,  and  he  had  the  grief  to 
behold  the  fall  (as  great  as  it  was  unforeseen)  of  his  work.  He  now 
experienced  in  his  turn  the  pain  his  master  had  undergone;  be  felt 
that  disgrace  inflicted  by  a  public  who  had  lavbhed  fevours  upon 
him  was  the  most  painful  to  endure,  and  Iflce  Piccin i,  being  unabfe 

*  See  Musical  Reriew,  vol.  d,  p;  38. 
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to  support  tlie  blow  this  event  inflicted  on  his  sensibility,  lie  qaitted 
Rome. 

Anfossi  traversed  Italy,  and  stopped  at  Venice.  The  Venetians 
enjoyed  the  new  works  composed  for  them,  and  this  enabled  ham  to 
forget  his  disgrace.  He  was  named  director  of  one  of  the  conserva- 
tories in  that  city.  With  this  honourable  title  he  repaired  to  Paris  in 
1780,  where  he  gave  Caius  Mama  at  the  Academy  of  Music* 
The  success  of  this  work,  although  not  brilluint,  was  satisfiictory  io 
the  author.  He  then  gave  //  Seonosciuio  perseguUoj  adapted  io 
French  words,  but  whether  the  Italian  style  was  not  yet  perfectly 
understood  at  Paris,  or  whether  the  translation  of  the  words  wi|s  pre- 
judicial  to  its  effect,  it  certably  did  not  succeed  according  to  its 
merit.  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  was  the  cause  of  Awfossi^s 
leaving  France,  but  he  quitted  Paris  in  1788,  and  repaired  to  London, 
where  he  remained  till  1785 ;  but  he  arrived  at  an  unfavourable  time, 
for  Sacchini  had  preceded  him,  and  the  a&irsof  the  opera  were  in 
so  embarrassed  a  state,  that  his  reputation  was  diminished  rather  than 
increased  by  his  visit  to  England.  He  returned  to  Rome  in  1787, 
where  he  composed  several  works,  and  bad  the  happiness  to  meet 
with  universal  applause.  He  died  in  that  city  about  1795,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  considerable  reputation. 

The  compositions  of  Anfossi  do  not  bear  the  stamp  of  genius  like 
those  of  his  two  predecessors,  Piccini  and  Sacchiiii,  on  whoso 
style  his  own  was  formed.  He  undejstood  the  art  of  developing  and 
refining  musical  expression,  and  many  of  his  finales  became  models 
of  this  department  of  the  art.  His  clearness  of  style  may  be  com* 
pared  to  the  same  quality  in  literature,  and  his  fecundity  proves  that 
he  wrote  with  facility.  His  opera  of  L*Avaro  is  considered  as  his 
chef  d'ceuvre^  aqd  amongst  his  oratorios  BetuBa  UbenUa  is  most 
distilnguished.  ' 

ToMMAso  Tbajbtta,  ouc  of  the  last  and  most  celebrated  of  the 
pupils  of  Dob  ante,  was  bom  in  Naples  in  1758..  He  studied 
in  the  conservatory  La  Pieta^  which  he  quitted  at  the  ageof  twenty • 
one— so  rapid  were  his  studies.  Two  years  after  be  wrote  the  opera 
of  Faruace^  for  the  theatre  of  San  Carlos,  the  success  of  wbidi  sur- 
passed his  own  expectations,  no  less  than  those  of  the  public^  who 
were  equally  astonished  and  delighted  at  such  precocity  of  taknt. 

*  Here  Count  Orlovv  and  the  Dietlonnaire  Historiqae  diffiBr,  the  latter 
stating  that  Cams  Mariui  was  performed  in  Venice  in  1779. 
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Their  asfonishment  was  increased  (o  a  greater  degree  when  they 
beheld  this  young  favourite  of  Euterpe  compose,  in  a  short  time,  six 
operas,  bofh  serious  and  comic,  which  were  as  excellent  as  the  first. 
Such  a  debut  excited  the  attention  of  Italy,  and  more  particularly 
6f  Rome,  where  Trajetta  wns  invited  to  compose  the  Ezio  of 
Metabtasio,  which  was  received  with  universal  approbation.  All 
the  great  theatres  of  Italy  contended  for  the  possession  of  Tra  jbtta  ; 
hb progress  resembled  a  triumphant  march;  whenever  his  operas 
were  performed,  they  succeeded.  He  stopped  at  Parma,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  court,  and  amongst  other  operas  he 
composed  at  this  period  IppoHto  e  Aricia^  given  in  1759,  is  the  most 
celebrated.  The  reputation  of  Trajetta  now  extended  beyond 
Italy,  and  he  was  twice  engaged  at  Vienna,  where  his  operas  of 
Armida  and  Jfigenia  raised  him  to  the  highest  point  of  celebrity. 

On  his  return  to  Italy,  Tn  A  jbtta  proceeded  to  Venice,  and 
was  appointed  director  of  the  conservatory  deVOspedalctlo^  where  he 
remained  but  two  years.  The  Empress  Catherine  the  Great,  who 
always  had  celebrated  composers  at  her  court,  engaged  Trajetta 
for  five  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  she  still  retained  liim 
in  her  service  for  two  years.  He  succeeded  Galuppi,  the  most 
captivating  composer  of  the  Venetian  school,  and  the  first  opera  lie 
composed  on  his  arrival  in  the  capital  of  Russia  was  Didoncj  which 
proved  him  to  be  a  worthy  successor  of  Galuppi.  It  is  related  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  performance  of  DidonCy  the  £mprcss  sent 
him  a  gold  suuflf-box,  enriched  with  her  portrait,  and  a  letter,  say- 
ing that  it  was  Dido  who  made  him  the  present.  Trajetta  com- 
posed seven  operas  and  several  cantatas  during  his  residence  in 
Russia.  In  1776  he  was  engaged  to  compose  for  the  Italian  Opera 
in  London,  where  he  remained  but  one  year,  during  which  time  lie 
produced  Gemumdoy  a  serious  opera,  and  La  Serva  Rhak^  a  burletta ; 
but  "  Sacchini,"  says  Dr.  Burnet,  ^< had  so  firmly  established 
himself  in  the  public  favour,  that  he  was  not  to  be  supplanted  by  a 
composer  in  the  same  style,  neither  so  young,  so  graceful,  nor  so 
fanciful  as  himself.'*  Count  Orloff  attributes  Tea jetta's  short 
residence  in  England  to  the  maladie  du  pays.  He  returned  to  Naples, 
and  died  in  1779.  The  style  of  this  composer  was  vigorous,  pro- 
found, and  melancholy.  The  latter  quality  was  so  strongly  marked 
in  the  productions  of  Tea  jetta,  that  it  has  been  considered  the 
prevailing  character  of  his  compositions.    None  of  his  numerous 
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works  were  ever  considered  to  be  unworthy  the  public  ^ppro-* 
bat  ion. 

Matheas  V  bnto  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  IStfa  centurj^ 
aqd  having  studied  under  good  masters,  he  traversed  Italy,  com- 
posing both  for  the  theatre  and  the  church.  He  was  invited  to  £n- 
gland  by  Giardini,  in  1763,  where  he  enjoyed  some  celebrity^  aad 
he  died  there  in  1777.  D&.  Bubkey  remarks  of  this  composer, 
'<  that  his  genius  never  approached  the  sublime ;  bis  melody  was 
free  from  vulgarity ;  and,  though  not  new^  was  always  pleasing  and 
gcaceful/'  His  principal  operas  are  ZiaCoffjfiiislaife/Jllemco,  De» 
mofaorUey  Sofomba^  La  Vesidey  4rl(U€Tse  wad,  11  Baceio;  be  was 
also  esteemed  as  a  composer  for  the  liarpsichord« 

(Paisibllo  has  a  place  at  this  point  of  the  history,  but  having 
already  given  a  copious  memoir  of  this  compose ,  we  rdfer  our  readers 
to  vol.  1,  p.  308*) 

GiAooMo  Insanguine  MoNOPOiii,  born  about  the  year  1745, 
signalised  himself  as  a  composer  in  Naples,  notwithstandii^  the.ce> 
lebrity  of  Paisibllo.  Full  of  genius  and  expressbp,  the  talents  of 
this  master  were  directed  to  the  serbus  openu  His  first  production 
was  Didone^  the  success  of  which  was  but  a  prelude  to  that  of  his 
other  works.  The  style  of  Insanouike  recalled  the  manner  of  Uie 
greatest  masters,  it  possessed  their  facility,  strength,  BfA  mdody. 
The  cantabile  of  his  compositions  was  delightfi]J»  the  recitatives  ex- 
cellent^ the  accompaniments  full  of  learning  and  expression.  Alter 
the  grand  opera  of  Didoncy  he  gave  that  of  Arkma  e  Teseo^  Medaro 
Adriano  itk^iria  and  Calipso*  By  turns  impassioned,  expressive,  anci 
energetic,  the  style  of  this  estimable  composer  was  the  delight  of 
italy^  and  the  small  number  of  operas  he  composed  caused  great 
regret  that  his  fancy  was  not  more  abundant^  or  that  his  life  was  not 
prolonged  to  a  longer  period. 

Franobsco  Dbma jo,  the  son  of  the  Demajo  we  have  already 
spoken  of,  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  His 
first  opera,  ililajerse,  was  received  with  transport  by  the  Neapolitans, 
and  promised  to  Italy  an  original  and  brilliant  composer.  His  s(ylf 
was  nervous  and  expressive,  and  possessed  what  the  Italians  terui 
estroy  (inspiration)  a  word  which  is  applicable  to  poetry  as  well  as 
music,  and  indeed  to  all  works  of  genius.  His  imagination  was  bril« 
liant  and  full  of  fire,  his  taste  exquisite^  a^d  the  finest  and  moist 
delicate  sensibility  reigned  throughout  his  cooipositions*    AaTBAOA 
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has  said  of  him,  tliat^'  he  was  a  mosician  full  of  melody  and  sim- 
pKcity,  and  that  he  was  not  inferior  to  Pbrgolbsi,  his  countryman, 
either  in  invention  or  melody/'  Laborde  adds  to  this  eulogiura, 
in  his  Essais  snr  la  mustqae,  the  following  words :  '<  An  excellent 
modern  composer,  be  deserves  to  be  ranked  with  the  most  skilful. 
His  music  is  Aili  of  mind  and  sentiment,  his  style  equally  pure  and 
captivating,  and  he  never  gave  in  to  absurd  excesses,  and  that  con- 
fusion of  harmony,  which  takes  away  all  interest,  and  is  nearly  al- 
lied to  monotony.*' 

'  The  most  esteemed  opera  of  Dema  jo  is  Montezuma^  in  which  the 

air  Ak!  nmnithwmy  became  a  model  of  style.    Antigone j  Didoncy 

'Eumeney  C^aone  (F  Uticay  Ipermnestray  and  a  celebrated  Salve  reginoj 

coitiplete  the  list    A  continuation  of  his  labours  was  universally 

desired,  when  he  was  surprifeed  by  an  early  and  unexpected  death. 

LvrGi  MARBSCALCHf,  bom  at  Naples  about  the  year  1748,  studied 
CMnterpoint  nndcr  MARTinri  at  Bologna,  and  was  equally  estimable 
a»  a  vocat  amd  instrumental  composer.  He  established  a  warehouse 
in  Naples  for  the  sale  of  music.  In  1780  he  comiK)sed  Meleagery  a 
bdlet,  for  the  new  theatre  at  Florence,  and  in  I78t,  /  Disertori  Feliciy 
one  of  the  best  comic  operas  of  the  age,  at  Ptaceiitia.  He  i^as  also 
very^snccessfiil  in  composition  for  instruments  and  for  the  chamber. 

Gabtaito  AkbrtBobzi,  bom  abont  the  middle  of  the  I8th  century, 
was  a  relation  and  a  papil  of  Jokbxli,  and  master  of  the  Royal 
Chapel  of  Naples.  He  composed  for  all  the  principal  theatres  of 
tht»  capital,  and  also  for  the  greater  part  of  Italy.  His  principal 
operas  aie  Arbaccy  Ofyntpiadey  Caiancy  Florence,  VTSlij^Agesitaoy 
Venice^  17%.  His  fitvourite  air,  No  quest  amma  non  speriy  is  much 
cdebyaled,  and  the  oratorio.  La  Pmrime  di  Oesu  CristOy  is  justly 
esteemed.  His  style  was  learned,  gracefhl,  and  dignified.  Andre- 
ozzi  also  composed  some  quarletts  for  the  violia- 

OnifiiAito  AstARiTA  is  celebrated  both  as  a  serious  and  comic 
composer,  bnt  paftlcnlarly  the  latter.  His  natural  and  agreeable 
style  oondtliated  the  fhvour  of  tbepnbfic,  although  tbe  opinion  of  llic 
connoisseurs  wsis  not  always  equafly  favorable.  His  air,  €o;;^e 
kuder  pos$*  hy  wasnttfversally  sung  and  applauded.  His  opems  were, 
Xa  QMtssa  di  BlninnpoKy  VTltf  I  xisionariy  177S  y  Lefnezze 
dp  amort y  1775  /  II  mattto  die  non  ha  fnoglicy  1774  /  La  crilica  teiUrale^ 
1775/  II  Tnondo  dkUa  funay  1775/  La  dama  imagtnarihy  1777,  I^* 
Isala  di  BettgoKy    1777/  Armiday  1777/  and  Cirtee  Ulissey  which 
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in  1787  was  given  under  this  title  in  all  the  theatres  of  Germany  as 
a  new  piece.    Neither  the  nature  nor  the  number  of  tlie  compositions 
of  this  master  entitled  him  to  high  rank  amongst  classical  composers ; . 
but  he  is  worthy  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  second  class  of  the 
musicians  of  Italy. 

We  shall  next  speak  of  Si  l  vest  re  Palm  a,  born  at  Naples  about 
1751^  and  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  the  Palm  a  we  mentioned  above. . 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Sala,  and  studied  in  the  conservatory  deUa  Piela, , 
His  first  opera,  La  Pietra  simpaikoj  was  successful  throughout  Italy ; 
it  was  performed  for  six  months  at  the  Teatro  delta  Scala,  in  Milan^ 
and  was  afterwards  frequently  resumed.  La  Gaffoaina,  a  female 
singer,  'remarkable  for  her  strong  and  melodious  contralto  voice,  and 
f«r  her  performance,  was  very  celebrated  in  this  opera,  in  which  the 
air,  Senio  che  son  ticinoy  was  very  popular.  Palm  a  has  since  been 
ouly  distinguished  for  a  little  opera,  entitled.  La  Spasa  cotUrasUO^ 

LuiGi  Caruso,  born  at  Naples  in  1751,  son  of  a  chapel  master  of  .. 
some  estimation,  and  brother  of  Emmanuale  Caruso,  who  baa 
also  distinguished  himself  as  a  musician,  quitted  Naples  at  the  con- 
elusion  of  his  sludies,  which  were  pursued  under  his  father.  IIis 
first  c^ra  was  11  Medico  nwgnificoy  given  at  Florence  in  1771.  En- 
couraged by  its  favourable  reception,  Caruso  composed  for  Rome, 
in  1781,  11  Fanatkoper  la  mufka^  which  succeeded  completely^  and 
supported  several  representations.  It  was  followed  by  La  TempestUy  . 
»  Colombo^  and  11  Makdico  confuso^  which  were  equally  fortunate. 
He  returned  to  Naples^  where  he  gave  GU  AmanlidispeUosi^  founded 
on  Le  DepHfimoureux  of  Molierb.  Caruso  resided  some  time  in. 
Germany,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  vocal  comppBition,  and 
from  thence  proceeded  to  Sicily,  where  he  waa  named  chapel  master 
at  Palermo.  The  style  of  this  compoaer  was  forined  apon  that  of  the 
best  masters. 

GiusBPPE  Aprili,  born  about  the  year  1764,  was  distinguislied 
from  1763  as  the  first  singer  in  the  principal  theatres  of  Italy  and 
Germany.  On  his  retirement  from  the  stage  he  foanded  a  school  in 
Naples^  which  assisted  in  forming  Ciharosa,  one  of  the  greatest 
Italian  composers.  Dr.  Burnby,  who  saw  him  in  Napl^  in  1770, 
says  that  his  voice  was  feeble  and  unequal^  but  his  intonation  was 
certain,  his  shake  excellent,  and  he  possessed  much  taste  and  expres- 
sion. Aprili  was  a  good  composer  and  singigg  masten  His 
collection  of  solfeggi  has  long  been  deemed  a  standard  work* 

[to   be   COMTINUBD.} 
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Gbomqu  G0B8FB01  Waokbb,  mtn  bora  at  Mnlbei'gy  April  5, 1688* 
He  played  on  th^  harpsichoid  and  some  other  instraaent^  btiUl  ap^ 
plied  biiiMtlf  prindpiili  J  to  tbe  study  of  the  ridin.  The  opportu* 
nities  which  hp  possessed  of  hearing  the  best  virtiiOBOs  at  Leipsic^' 
contributed  not  a  little  to  facilitate  his  proigress.  ^  He  played  first 
Tiolin  at  Wissenfelt'si  a  concert  establuAvd  there  at  the  Duke's  ftte, 
who  rewarded  him  generously.  Nooe  of  bis  wi>rks  have  been  printod, 
but  amongst  others  of  his  mannscript  compositioiis  ia  the  hands  of 
amateurs,  are  twelve  solos  for  the  violin. 

Pawtalbon  Hsbbbstbibt,  the  inventor  of  the  famous  Panta- 
leon,  and  at  tbe  same  time  one  of  the  most  skilful  violinists  of  his 
time,  followed  in  1€97  the  profession  of  a  dancing  master,  at  Leipsic, 
and  had  attained)  even^at  that  period,  such  proficiency  on  bis  instru- 
niMt,  tlmt  Cpliat  Logi  cried  out  on  bearing  him,  *<  Comment !  J'ai 
.et6  eil  Italie,  et  j'ai-cru  avoir  entendu  tout  ce  que  la  musique  a  de 
charmante,  mais  je  n'ai  jamais  rita  entenda  de  paieil."    In  1705' 
Hbbbbbtbbit  wentto  Paris,  and  plwjred.tbeie  before  Louis  the  14th/ 
This  Prince  not  onlyJlo^ded  kirn  with  fitvoMs,  but  even  deigmed  to 
give  his  aew  iasibQiiineiit  the  christlaft  ttame  of  its  inventor.    Tbe  year 
after  his  retornirom  Paris  he  entered  tbe  service  of  the  Duke  of 
Eisenach,  aa  cbapel'and  bfJtet  master  to  the  court,  whesobe  pkyed  < 
double  ooncextes  of  bis  gmm  eomposition,  with  Telbm  ann.    In  lt08 
he  went  to  Dresde%.  as  chfMSiber  mosidan  to  the  Kingof  Poland, 
and  there  leceiiFed  a.  salary  of  a  tbottsaadciowns.    The  exact  time ' 
of  his  death  is  not  kiiomrji,  but  be  ii  supposed  to  have  lived  beyond 
tbe  year  USQ. 

GhabItBs  HciBQKil,  waabaraatEbendoif,  near  Vienna,  January 
SS,  1707.  His  father  bq^n  to  tdaeb  bim  Hie  violin  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  sent  him  at  16  ta  Prucfc,  Id  kam  bis  art  thoroughly.  At 
tbe  termwatien  of  his  uppiienticesb^i  be  entered  tbe  band  of  a  regi- 
ment as  a  batttbois.  player.  He  renudned  two  years  in  Hungary,  and 
two  more  in  TrSBiylvania.  The  time  of  bis  service  being  expued,  he 
returned  to  Viennii,  and  there  ai«;»tiiig  with  Faakcis  Bbbba,  who 
was  juBtgoing  iiiti)  Poland,  beaoGonipiuiied  Urn  tbroiigb  Breshtw 
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to  Warsaw,  where  the  Sfaroste  Sakascheflsky  leceired  them  both  into 
his  flenrioe*  In  I73S  Hobckh  went  to  Zerbst  as  concert  master. 
He  dfe4  in  177?,  with  tb^  rendwir  df  htTitig  been  one  of-lbe  greyest 
Tiolinists  of  his  time* 

Jean  Nicholas  Fischer  was  bom  in  1707  at  Behlen^  in  the 
baBiwieeiE  Kcniigiee,  in  the  comity  of  Sebarwsbonrg.  He  wat>a 
TMiiM  of  sons  tepiite^  and  served  the  Dake  Augustas  WilUam  off 
Bvttiswiok  vor  thai  capacily  for  ame  titiontbs.  Amongst  others  of  his 
coasposilioBS  asetlie  foUowing  fov  the  violin : 

SksynphoRies  for  two  tiolin^  two  flates,  vidt,  and  bass. 

Hx  coDoerfcis  ftf  the  TioMir. 

Tire  books^of  selo^fbr  tte  vioMir. 

FranooiS'Bbii^a  was  bom  at  AMbenatka,  in-  Bohemia,  in  the  year 
1709.  Rather  hter  than  the  yeaf  1718,  he  went  to  Dresden,  where 
he  was  reecvfed  amoag  tfke  sdiolars  of  flie  Chapel  RoyaL  He  le- 
nained  there  eifly  e^bteen  months*  About  this  time  he  appKed 
hjmpeif  to  Ae  staijF  of  the  violfai,  and  had  no  othef  resomtse  tbait  to 
engage  iftatraop  ol  wandeifiigRiiiaioiiiis,  who  played  at  fhe  dances 
of  Tillage  iittet^  HepS'heflStt  wRhaUfaidjewaafliddLcslM^,  ft^lr- 
taosoof tlis first  ordei^  who  bicaRMi  hismaster  aad  bis  modd.  Tfied 
of  ikls  wandetng  Ii£r  he  went  to  Pvagae^  and  txx^  leMomof  Kon« 
romanf,  a  goadl  tasKRkfe  of  that  Umn.  Ewki^m  was  tlieR  18^  He  rr« 
deitook  a» jooiaey  toViiRRa,  where  be  fbdod  wm  opportMiiljr  to  profit 
by  the  kttons  of  tbeedabfaisd:FRA«oisoEi«i.o.  Af  this  end  of  two 
yeara  he  weal;  t*  WaitRw,  where  tho'  Starosie  Szaniawsliy  mads  hkii 
biaok^pelnMSter.  Tbo  Prtwe  Aoyal  of  PhMsia  toek  fate  into  Ms 
serrioe  ill  Uae^  and  in  1772  he  bcoMnecoRoert  master  to  tbe  King, 
in  the  pthotof  Oratoi*  He  dM  Rt  PMidaA  a*  the  Mb  of  If  arcb^ 
178fi^  aged)  76,  Brntmrn  was^  disllagaished  aaeie  fbr  feeling  tban 
fcsree,.  aiid  a  style  so  titilf  eaotabile  Aat  scasee  a^passagoean  befoMd 
in  his  compositions,  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  bumlui  wioa 
to8ii«*  Of atthis HMieraas works thwease only pnbilsbed, twelfc 
soles  for  the  triolin  and  eM  for  tlM^  flttte^ 

jEAiiWourGAjro.Ki.siirK»E«Bff^  ooiibeit  fliailerto4heMa^raipe 
of  Anspach^  was  bom  at  Uka,  Af^l7,  171&.  Ae  cemmenoed  bis 
stadics  of  gynmaatiea  in  tU^  toam,  and  there  aoquiied  the  btmsiire 
attssmiwala  wUck  he  aflerwAids  diritriiayed.  His  ftfthes  in^tiioted 
hifliia  miaaic^  and  lie  mad^sudb  woHdsifttl  progsess^  Ibat  at^eigfat 
yeaadd  he  piagredithe  fiaUft  bsfefe  th«  l)akeo»^ir(Wiib«r^y  and 
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M<1  at  dj&retttCMirtSy  ^vifceie  he  mm  gcncnlly  «d«iired.  EDi3»««> 
rag«d  by  liis  fiiet  wmb^i,  :ke  veaolmd  to  ifafwle  timMBf  ^atirefy  to 
music* .  €hraoe  iiMroimd  Us  ^etigiu  The  Dake  of  Wirtenbeii; 
named  him  to  1773  his  chamber  mwiiDiAii^  and  seaithiia  in  ihja 
capa^ilgr  ta  Ilia  obfi^al  at  SdilgaBd,  whMe  BftBoiAiiaMxi^eiie  afibe 
ficrt  yiQlkiifite  of  bv  tbne^  laaa  then  jcbapel  mailer.  He  was  Ibe  fimt 
model  uypo  wbi€li;yofipgl^mJirK2i£ioaT  ;i«temptad  toiMD  bimaal^ 

Afler  4be  deotb  of  the  Dakey  be  iraveUed  to  diflfenmt  oonttst  ud 
ohtaioad  a.8Uiiatiaii|isYioUAatthefiba|ici;of £iieaaflb.  The  omsartof 
the  Maigrawof  Bajxentby  thajtgieat  pataan^f arti  ba?iog  lieaid  bim 
thene^  asked  him  to  assist  |n  the  perfiirmmea  of  an  opeia  tibich  «aa 
to  be  repieiOQted  at  Bajmatht  at  a  f<£ie  €b  ibe  butb-daj  ef  the 
Maigmve.  The  icomforts  be  ei^ef  ed  at  ibis  icaiirty  mkl  the  favour 
shewed  him  by  the  PriQce^  su^  bim  btgd  Eisenach^  aad  he  axy 
cepted  the  situation  of  concert-master  tbene.  Abont  this  tinie  he 
became  acquainted  ivith  BisanA^  .and  his  style  pleased  him  so  mach 
that  he  adopted  it.  His  first  eptbiisiasm  being  evapomted^  he  re« 
membered  the  Duke  of  Binsnatfht  mho  had  tasated  him  so  kmdly, 
aad  he  hegm  to  reproach  bunself  with  ingmtitode  for  bavmg  left  hn 
patraa  without  parmissioii.  With  the  design  of  atoitiiig  £»  bis  fisolt 
be  feiigaed  a  desire  to  visit  again  the  dtfierant  musical  academies, 
and  deinanded  hb  dismissal.  As  sooa  as  he  ohtsifrt  it  he  went  to 
Eisenach  to  offer  his  services  to  his  oU  master,  who  received  him 
with  midimiiiiiihed  kindoem.  He  empiqyed  the  time  he  remained 
tbcie  (till  the  death  of  the  Duke,)  in  «altivatinghU  talents.  Hewaa 
made  leader  of  the  ejieellent  osclhestra  of  the  theatre  of  Dnsden,  for 
which  Hassb  composed.  He  filled  this  stotion  with  the  greatest 
echt  tiU  his  death,  which  happened  in  1765.  He  was  oonsid  Jied  as 
a  very  good  leader. 

GBoaoBfl  GzABTH^  horn  at  Deutaobenbiot,  in  Bohemia,  in  170ft, 
was  first  taught  by  Timmbr  and  Rosam,  fram  whom  he  learned  the 
,  violin.  After  a  tyne  be  made  a  slay  af  same  jvars  with  BundAi,  al 
WarsaWf  where  they  both  entered  the  service  ef  the  JBterosteSiicha- 
aewsky,  till  they  were  at  leugth  admitted  into  the  chapel  of  the  king 
efPQbadinI733.  In  1731  Cbahth  went  to  Bdasberg^and  engaged 
himself  in  the  orchestra  of  the  hevedttaiy  Ptinoe  of  Frumia,  whom  he 
followed  to  Bedin  at  his  accession,  in  174:0.  He  remained  there  tHI 
1760and  then  quitted  BerUn^afier  a  aesidence  af.twenty  years,  to^te- 
blish  himsdf  atManheim,  where  heetiteBed.'ihechapd  of  the  Elector 
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UB  violniftt.  He  remained  diere  liH  hit  death,  whicih  happened  in 
1774.  .Besides  a  qnantity  of  solos^  ooncertos,  trios,  and  symphonies, 
for  the  violin  and  Ante,  which  are  in  roannscript,  he  pubKshkl  six 
solos  for  the  violin,  on  which  his  name  is  changed  into  2  a  ath. 

Cbristian  Canabich,  chapel  masMr  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
a  native  of  Manheim,  and  a  pnpH  of  Stamits  for  the  violin  and  com* 
position,  was,  abont  17S6,  first  violin,  and  in  I76S  condttt»master 
and  director  of  the  Italian  Opera  at*  Munich,  with  a  salarjr  of 
about  two  thousand  three  handled  pounds.  He  was  considered 
as  one  of  the  beat  solo  players  in 'lall '  Germany.  Many  of  his 
compositions,  in  symphonies  and  other  instrumental  pieces,  were 
published  even  in  Paris  and  London.  His  son,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  35,  about  the  year  1805,  was  first  violin  at  the  theatre  of  Munich* 
He  published  three  sonatas  for  the  piaoo  forte,  with  accompaniments 
for  the  violin  and  violoncello. 

Antonio  Lolli,  a  c^lebmted  vidinist,  was  born  at  Bergam!  in 
1728.  From  176S  to  1773  he  was  concert  master  to  the  Duke  of 
Wirtemberg.  He  went  then  into  Russia,  where  he  so  much  excited 
the  admiration  of  Catherine  H.  that  that  Empress  gave  him  a  fiddle 
bow,  on  which  she  wrote,  with  her  own-  hand,  *<  ji  bow  made  by 
Catiterine  11.  far. the  tfKompoMAle  Lollm^**  In  1785 he  made  a 
jonmey  to  Englaid  and  Spain  ;  he  went  also  to  France,  and  played 
at  the  ^^  Concert  Spiritaer'  of  Paris,  and  at  the  concerts  of  the  Baron  , 
de  Bagge,  of  whom  he  was  the  favourite  violinist.  After  1789  he 
retired .  to  Italy. .  A  little  while  before  his  death  be  said,  ^  I  wHI 
play  no  more,  except  to  crowned  heads.**  He  ended  his  days  at 
Naples,  in  1791,  aged  66  years.  The  skill  which  be  had  acquired 
on  his  instrument  was  perfectly  surprising.  He  went  higher  than 
any  virtuoso  had  done  before  him.  His  fancy  carried  him  so  far  in 
hu  solos,  that  the  most  skilful  accompanist  oould  hardly  follow  him. 
He  was  tacapatde  of  accompanying  a  song  himself,  as  he  could  never 
keep  his  time.  Having  been  asked  to  play  an  adagio  he  refused 
flatly,  and  said,  *<  I  am  a  native  of  Bergami,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
this  town  are  too  great  fools  to  be  able  to  play  adagios."  He  pub* 
lished  at  Paris  several  concertos  for  the  violin,  the  first  two  of  which 
were  published  in  1769,  and  three  publications  of  sonatas.  His  last 
work  was  printed  at  Berlin j^  under  this  title— *^  School  of  the  Violin, 
in  Quartetts  for  two  violins,  tenor,  and  bass.''  He  has  left  some  con- 
certos and  quartetts  in  manuscript* 
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WiLtiAM  CftAMfeR)  born  al  Manheim  about  1750,  was  an  exod* 
lent  Tiolinist*  He  united,  say  the  German  biographers,  the  briUianl 
CBOGaiioR  of  LoSiU  with  the  exprcisioii  and  energy  of  Bkivoa.  He 
was  looked  apou  as  the  first  vioIiniBt  of  his  time  in  Germany.  He 
was  employed  ia  the  chapel  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  at  Manbeim, 
from  1760  to  1770.  Ia  thb  last  year  he  went  to  England,  the  only 
ooUntry  whcse  disKagvishad  artists  find  easily  the  means  of  making  a 
fortuMO  worthy  of  their  talents.  He  was  there  aamed  ooncerto  phiyer 
to  the  royal  oonoerts,  and  leader  of  the  orohestra  of  the  opem.  He 
was  to  be  beard  at  every  coneert^  and  it  was  he  who,  in  1787,  led 
the  orchestra  of  eight  hundred  musicians,  who  celebrated  the  third 
commemoration  of  Haitdbl.  He  died  in  London  about  the  year 
1805.  Cbambb  has  published  a  great  nupiber  of  works,  sonatas, 
doetsi  trios,  and  concertos,  for  the  violin,  consisting  of  beautiful  airs 
in  a  very  good  style,  and  rery  well  fingered  for  the  instrument*  He 
may  be  considered  as  a  master,  as  mogh  in  the  quality  of  a  composer 
as  a  virtuoso. 

Charlbs  Josbph  ToEscHi  was,  about  1706,  first  violinist  in  the 
chapel  of  Manheim;  ten  years  afterwards  he  occupied  the  place  of 
concert  master,  and  at  length  in  1786  he  was  named  director  of  the 
private  music  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  There  were  printed  at  Paris, 
about  the  year  1756^  several  works  of  his  composition.  Amongst 
others,  six  symphonies,  some  quartetts,  six  duets  for  the  violin,  &c. 
Many  others  were  printed  at  Amsterdam,  where  there  remained  some 
manuscripts.  It  is  said  that  he  who  has  heard  one  of  his  pieces 
knows  them  all.  He  was  a  scholar  of  (be  celebrated  Joh  n  St  amit^ 
and  died  at  Munich,  April  12,  1788,  aged  64. 

G.BOBGB  Frbdbbic  Krbss,  a  virtuoso  on  the  violin,  and  a  native 
of  Darmstadt,  was,  about  the  year  1756,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg,  at  Schwerin.  In  1764  he  went  to  Gottingen,  where 
be  was  named  concert  master  to  the  University.  He  died  about  1775. 
One  solo  for  the  violin,  of  his  composition,  was  printed  at  Nuremberg, 
in  1764;  besides  this  there  are  manuscripts  of  hisy  consisting  of  six 
solos  and  a  concerto  for  the  violin. 

WiiiLiAM  GoMM AR  Kbnnis,  Director  of  the  music at  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  at  Louvain,  about  the  year  1766,  was  considered  in  1778 
as  the  first  of  all  violinists  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  principally  in 
the  execution  of  difficulties.    About  that  time  he  published  nine 
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yfkOfksy  at  Paris  and  elsewhere,  of  which  only  the  4th  and  9th  are 
known  in  G»erniany  ;  they  are  both  dncts. 

HoLZBOOEN,  ci  devant  chamber  musician  to  the  Duke  of  BaTaria, 
lived  in  1772  at  Munich,  whore  he  was  a  pensioner,  and  a  firtuoso 
on  the  violin.  Da.  Burney  says  of  htm  in  his  travels,  that  he  showed 
more  fire  than  it  was  usual  to  find  in  pupils  of  Tartini's  school,  who 
generally  are  more  distinguished  by  delicacy  and  fine  finish,  than  by 
brilliancy  of  execution.  He  composed  very  well  for  his  instrument, 
but  has  onl^  published  one  -  concerto.  He  has  Irft  in  manuscript, 
besides  other  works,  six  symphonies  and  six  tvioB  for  the  violin. 


MOMIGNY'S  THEORY 

OF  MELODY  AND  HARMONY  IN  GENERAL,  AND  OF 
CONSONANCES  AND  DISSONANCES. 

[Continued  from  Page  190.} 

JVLblody  is  the  art  of  making  one  sound  succeed  another.  It 
proceeds  elementarily  by  major  or  minor  seconds.  It  is  only  one  of 
the  principal  parts  of  true  music.  It  is  every  thing  in  plain  chant, 
and  was  almost  every  thing  among  the  Greeks,  because  the  system  of 
these  two  species  ofincompkle  music  is  purely  melodious. 

Harmony  iff  the  art  of  making  several  sounds  succeed  many  others^ 
both  in  regular  succession  and  at  once.  It  proceeds  elementarily 
by  major  or  minor  thirds — solf  rf,  re^fa^  /cr,  ito,  mi.  According  to 
the  most  common  acceptation,  harmony  is  only  the  science  of  chords 
and  their  succession ;  and  combinations  of  three  different  notes  at  the 
least,  or  of  four  at  the  most,  are  admitted  to  the  rank  of  chords.* 
Every  other  combination  is  considered  as  incomplete,  or  more  than 
complete,  and  forms  in  the  latter  case  two  chords  instead  of  one. 
This  arises  on  the  one  side  from  the  circumstance  that  Rambau 
considered  the  natural  resonance  of  a  sonorous  body  as  forming 

*  Sound  and  note  are  not  syDonymoos.  The  sound  changes  at  each  modi- 
fication of  the  same  note,  whether  this  modification  be  effected  by  a  flat  or 
sharp,  or  by  a  change  of  octave.  The  octave  is  then  not  a  difierent  note,  bat 
a  different  sound.  The  octaves  therefore,  repeated  two,  three,  or  four  thaes, 
do  not  change  the  name  of  a  chord,  but  the  effect 
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always  aad  exdusiveljr  a  perfect  chord  ;  and  on  the  other,  he  has 
considered  that  art  never  adds  but  one  sound,  generally  the  seventh 
of  th^  fundamental  note.  I  sajr  generally,  for  those  who  understand 
the  double  emploif  which  is  only  a  dapScily  of  ike  spirit  of  the  system^ 
know  that  the  sensible  sound  added  bj/  art  is  the  sixth  of  the  funda- 
mental, and  not  the  seventh. 

If  harmony  signifies  an  accordance  bet  ween' the  parts  of  a  whole, 
harmony  really  exists  in  two  notes  heard  at  once,  and  as  far  as  five 
exclusively,  thns  forming  a  sole  and  complete  whole,  as  it  does  a  sole 
and  complete  chords 

Of  the  Consonances  and  Dissonances  which  notes  form  amongst  them- 
seheSf  compared  two  by  two  in  the  ke^  of  Do^  in  the  diatonic  genus, 
and  in  the  major  mode. 

The  notes  SoLy  solj  W,  re^fuj  la^  ut,  miy  compared  with  Soi«,  give— 

1st.  The  octave  Sol,  soly  a  perfect  consonance. 

2d.  The  major  third,  solf  ft,  imperfect  consonance  of  the  first 
class* 

3d.  The  perfect  fifth,  soly  re,  demi^consonancc. 

4th.  The  minor  seventh,  sol^fa^  dissonance  of  ihe  first  degree.* 

5th.  The  major  ninth,  jo/,  &i,  dissonanoe  of  the  second  degree. 

6th.  The  perfect  fourth  I  soly  ftf,  demi^dissonance. 

7th.  The  major  sixth,  soly  miy  imperfect  consonance  of  the  first 
class. 

It  must  be  obaervecjl,  that  in  the  type  of  music,  soly  soly  siy  re,  fay  la^ 
doy  mt,  soly  there  is  a  gradual  progression  towards  the  dissonance,  as 
far  as  the  interval  of  the  ninth,  soly  la* 

EXAMPLE : 

Soly  soly  perfect  consonance. 

Soly  siy  imperfect  consonance ;  first  degree  of  the  diminution  of 
the  consonance. 

Soly  rcy  demi«consonance ;  second  degree  of  the  diminution  of  the 
consonance. 

Soly  fay  dissonance  of  the  first  degree. 

Soly  loy  the  greatest  dissonance,  the  most  dissonant  of  all  the  inter- 
vals of  the  musical  type  in  the  diatonic  genus. 

*  The  first  degree  is  the  least  dissonant, 
u  u  2 
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AAcT  this  diflsonance  we  arc  led  gntdaally  back  towards  tiie 
perfiBcioonsoiiaBce,  by-p^ 

Salf  da,  perfect  fourth,  which  is  qvXy  a  denMiaBoaaooe^  aad  bjt 
sol^  ndf  major  sixth,  imperfect  oonaoaance. 

Soly  solj  is  the  perfiect  consonance. 

The  seven  notes  compared  with  St  giva^*^ 

St,  riy  octave,  perfect  consonance* 

Siy  rcy  minor  flitrd,  imperfect  eoosoiuMice  of  the  second  class. 

St,^  fake  fiflh,  dissonance  semibk.  I  so  call  it,  because  it  is  the 
note  which  bespeaks  or  makes  as  sensible  of  the  key. 

Siy  lay  minor  seventh,  dissonance  of  the  first  degree. 

St,  doy  minor  ninth,  dissonance  of  the  third  degree.  . 

St,  otf,  perfect  fourth,  demi-dissonance. 

St,  soly  minor  sixth,  imperfect  consonance  of  the  second  class. 

(It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  follow.  Ma.  B&qmion  y  throughout  the 
comparison  of  the  intervals,  as  the  abpve  extract  and  the  follawing 
classiication  are  aU«sufficieat  to  demonstrate  this  bfanch  of  his 
system.) 

General  Class^tcaHom  of  the  bOerotdt  of  tie  Dinkmic  Oemis. 

GQHSOVANT    IVTBUVALS. 

Octaves  (perfect)  are  perfect  consoiianoes. 

Major  thirds  and  sixths  are  imperfect  consonances  of  the  fisst 
class. 

Minor  thirds  and  sixths  are  imperfect  consonances  of  the  seowd 
class. 

Perfect  fifths  are  demi^conaonances* 

DISSONANT     MiT9ftVALS. 

Perfect  fourths  are  demi-dissonancesw 

Imperfect  fifths  are  sensible  dissonances* 

TnUamy  or  superfluous  fourths^  are  inveited  sensible  dissonuQces. 

Besides  these  dissonances  there  are  others,  divided  into  fear  classes, 
each  increasing  in  diflBonaace,  from  the  first  to  the  fenrtlu 

Minor  sevenths  are  dissonant  intervak  in  the  first  degree  only. 

Major  ninths  are  dissonant  .intervals  in  tiie  second  degree. 

Minor  ninths  aris  dis8onjmcqs>  in  the  Uiiid  degree. 

Major  sevenths  are  dissonanfiea  in  the  fourth  degnse* 

It  must  ie  ranarkedy  thai  the  closer  a  tUssonani  inierval  if,  the  more 
dUssonatU  it  is.  On  the  conticary,  the  closer  a  consonance  is  to  an 
octave  the  more  consonant  it  is* 


OfChofA. 
[  to  tlw  nmtioiA  tjpe,  «o^  W,  re^  /a^  Ai,  ift>,  m,  whkh 
ooghl  alvHKjw  to  be  presnit  to  tlvRiiad,  h  is  dew  that  thiMs  are  the 
^MMotoffjiiiitorcah;  which  eoiwfitato  Tftw^atac^monainod 

Mcoinpeeed  of  two  aonvfe  which  aoiind  w«U  togethei^  a  conooti  is 
€oiDpo9ed of  ivmoi  these  conBoaaiioei#  A  dUsGovd k  the  utiioii  of 
thBeo.con800B«an%  Nenertlicteaa  t«#  aiajor  thoMiB^  socb  aacb^  m^ 
Md  tm^  Sid  ^impi  wh«h  aio  fOfttatelj  two  €mD(mance%  wheo 
oiiited  form  a  discord.  As  there  art  eetea  Mtea  m  everj  key,  so 
there aagr  be  aeveA  ehoids  cooipoBed:of  twa  thnds.  Six  of  these 
chords  are  ocnswart,  that  k  to  sajr,  composed  of  a  mi^  aad  a 
minof  thivc^  aad  calhd  perfisct  cbonb.  Thiee  of  these  <Aordt  aro 
caHed  peiisct  m^ec  choidsy  awl  aie  tboee  of  the  three  prkidpri 
Mies  o£tfae  nagoe  diatoafe  seale;  vuuAjy  the  perffactchoni  ctf  the 
dMDinanty  that  of  thotonic^  and  of  the  fbarth^  because  the  fin* 
tfahdi  of  each  o(  these  diovdaia  major.  i3xan(tple3-*So/|  si^  re;  db^ 
mi  9ot(  fa,  b,  dK  Three  of  tbeso  perfect  ohoade  are,  minora  because 
the  first  thirdk  mioor.  Ee^  /a,  I0;  b^  do^  mi/  mt^  saty  ri.  The 
eefonth  chord  k  cempoeed:  of  4lwo  mkor  thirds  and  is  coaseqaenfijjr 
diseeiiaiit;  and  aal  bavotemied  Ibe  fltlsefiftb,  m^ fa,  the  leadfa^ 
dissenaacej^  I  ehalkcaH  the  dkmd  ^  «e|  /b,  tbe  imperfeeff  diatonic 
andlmdiiQ  cliordb. 

There  are  aboseyra  discords,  each  composed  of  three  thirds,,  aadi 
ealkdchflinlao£  the  seventh^  l^eoaase  thefoasth  note  of  each  of  these 
chorda^  is^seeeD  dcgveei  above  the  first. 

Ss2,  fif  re^  j%* 

There  are  Hhewise  seven  chevds^  eompesed*  of  few  notes^  dp 
calkdohonbef  thentetby  beoaaas  froio  the  ftnt  to  the  fifth  nale  of 
ea«hofthesaGhoKdatb«etAaai«toiiAl<tfaniathr^^  <f,  re,  j&,  h., 

Every  chwd  composed  of  iwe  tbfademay  be  directly  inverted  in 
twe  ways-*4iat  k  to  say,  instead  of  employuig  tie  first  note  as  the 
fewest  poit^  the  seeoaA  or  third  note  may  be  so- need. 
[Hera  fbilow  the  hrfersions*} 

TheheyietbehtefaKft(jr,  theonAn estaUished'betweta  tfienotes 
of  a  genes  and  of  a  mode.  The  natuml  gaamf  ,  the  real  gamut,  Sol, 
hf  $if  Do,  re,  ndy  Fa,  gives  this  order  with  the  tonic  kr  the  ccntrr, 
and  the  dominant  and  tltefimrih  afr  the  tea  extremities. 
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It  has  been  endeavoured  in  vain  to  establish  the  harmonic  generation 
upon  a  tonic.  By  admitting  this  hypothesis  one  is  thioiin  into 
another  key^or  into  the  chromatic  genns,  after  the  fonfth  note.  It  is 
therefore  incontestable,  that  the  dominant  is  the  generatoc  of  the  key^ 
since  every  thing  can  be  best  explained  and  ordered  according  to  this 
principle.  Though  the  dominant  be  thegenerator  of  the  key^  it  does 
not  prevent  the  tonic  from  psesidingover  the  key,  of  which  it  is  the 
centre  of  unity  and  gravity.  Tlie  dominant  presides  over  the  unity 
of  the  key  in  a  secondary  degree. 

1  ought  perhaps  to  say  to  those  who  are  already  scandalised  at  my 
having  deprived  the  tonic  of  the  prerogative  of  generating  the  notes  of 
a  key^  that  the  undbbatbd  bbing  must  necessarily  have  so  acted,  if 
we  grant  to  him  the  intention  of  gniding  us  by  giving  a  type  of  music. 
If  he  had  only  given  us  the  perfect  chord,  he  would  have  formed  but 
an  inert  and  motionless  body.  Man  sent  upon  earth  witliout  wants 
or  desires,  would  have  resembled  this  musical  type,  giving  only. a 
perfect  chord,  (iolysiy  rty)  but  the  equilibrium  bei^g  destroyed  by 
the  fourth  harmonic  note,  f  so/,  li,  rtyfa^)  an  impulse  is  created,  and 
the  want  of  a  second  chord  is  felt  It  increases  on  the  fifth  sound, 
(solytij  re^fh  ^)  ^^^  ^^  perfect  chord  of  the  tonic  (ui^  ndy  tol^). 
satisfies  this  pressing  necessity,  and  re-establishes  the  equilibrinm ; 
all  this  is  entirely  conformable  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  to  every 
thing  which  is  created. 

Hence  I  conclude  that  music  is  only  a  succession  of  chords,  de- 
manding and  demanded* ;  that  a  musical  period  is  but  a  series  of 
harmonic  propositions,  composed  of  an  anUcedetU  and  of  a  consequent 
chord.  But  as  there  is  a  hierarchy  of  notes,  so  is  there  also  a  bie« 
rarchy  of  musical  propositions,  commonly  termed  haxmoniccadenecs. 

Of  Musical  ProposUionp  cr  Hamumc  Cadences^  and  of  the  Fun* 

damenial  Bate. 

We  have  seen  that  each  of  the  seven;  notes  may  bear  a  chord, 
composed  of  two,  three,  four,  or  even  of  five  difliMPent  notes,  and  this 
without  counting  the  octaves,  which  may  be  double,  triple,  or 
quadruple,  according  to  certain  precautions*  There  is  not  one  of 
these  chords  that  may  not  be  followed  alternately  by  all  the  others. 
Therulesestablishedby  Rambau,  on  the  progression  of  the  funda- 
mental base,  are  then  erroneous.  But  this,  error  accuses  his  genius 
less  than  his  preciiutation. 

*  Appellans  et  sfipeUis. 
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The  fundamental  ba^e  k  nothing  more  than  the  fifst  note  of  each 
chonly  taken  in  the  natuial  order,  which  is  that  of  thirds.  To  onlatn 
that  this  base  should  incestontly  proceed  by  consonant  intervals,  is 
equivalent  to  confining  a  painter  to  the  use  of  three  or  four  difP^vnl 
colours,  which  has  not  common  sense.  But  it  is  quite  true  to  say, 
that  the  simplest  means,  and  consequently  the  best  to  employ  the  moit 
frequently  y  are  firand  in  the  progression  of  a  fundamental  base,  which 
proceeds  alternately  or  consecutively  by  thhds,  fifths,  or  sixths*  All 
the  rules  laid  down  on  this  subject  should  be  thus  reduced ;  the  rest 
arc  false  and  absurd.  The  endeHvour  to  reduce  all  harmonic  cadences 
to  four,  is  another  error  arising  from  the  same  source^  and  which  should 
be  treated  like  the  preceding. 

The  word  cadence  is  derived  from  the  Latin  cadere^  which  signifies 
to  fall.    Nevertheless  this  word  does  not  here  mean  a  fall,  but  to  rest, 
to  repose,  to  fall  from  the  perpendicular,  to  unite  with  another,  to  be 
joined.    To  form  a  cadence  or  musical  proposition  is  then,  to  unite  one 
chord  with  another.    The  cadence  takes  place  when  one  passes  regu- 
larly from  a  concord  or  discord  to  a  concord.    I  call  the  first  chord 
of  a  cadence  the  antecedent^  the  second  the  consequent*    To  pass 
regularly  from  one  chord  to  another,  is  to  make  each  part  of  the  an- 
tecedent pass  to  the  note  of  the  consequent,  which  attracts  it ;  and 
this  is  called  by  musicians  resolution^  but  with  this  very  remarkable 
distinction,  that  they  only  esteem  it  necessary  to  resolve  the  note  of 
the  antecedent,  which  is  a  dissonance  in  the  antecedent  itself,  whilst 
all  the  notes  which  -come  in  contact  with  those  of  the  consequent 
must  be  resolved,  whether  dissonant  or  not.     It  follows  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  resolving  the  notes  of  an  antecedent  chord  by  those  of  the 
consequent  with  which  they  are  in  contact,  that  there  exists  an  actual 
ettradion  or  affimty  between  these  notes.    Like  that  acknowledged  in 
physics,  this  attraction,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  acts  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to.  the  distance^  so  that  a  note  which  is  only  a  semi- 
lone,  from  that  which  ought  to  follow  it,  is  more  powerfully  attracted 
by  it  than  if  it  were  at  the  distance  of  a  tone.    I  have  discovered'this 
new  analogy  in  nature,  which  proves  the  wonderful  agreement  reigning 
betvreen  things  bearing  apparently  the  least  resemblance. 

As  it  is  sometimes  the  grave  sound  which  attracts  the  acute  sound, 
and  sometimes  the  acute  which,  attracts  the  grave,  it  follows  that  the 
attraction  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  gravity,  bat  to  the  pro;Kimity. 
I  term  a  musical  proposition  that  which  is  called  an  harmonic  ca- 
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denoe,  beeaase  seeing  ^ml/tmelangaage  iniMBlii,  I  ought  to  Mfae 
iBpon  aUthe  vdaUom  ejuBtiog  betweea  it  and  langnagas  pwofetlf  so 
called.  Agmaiiiiatioalpropo8kkmuasiib)eo4aodalt^ 
by  a  word  called  a  verb.  As^  Igfsiat  i$  imfpjt^  J^igf^iag  jes  Aiyny 
would  ezpMw  the  aaae  thingif  cwtooi  had  out  aangned  the  woid  tTf 
the  Terib  to  fo  in  shorty  to  exjpnu  this  affinoataon*  Tbeie  ase  then 
only  two  essential  w6fds  in  a  giammafical  piDposilioai  thesabject 
and  the  attribnte.  The  verb  is  onljr  a  fiKstitioiis  woid,  very  ingeni- 
onsly  invented^  it  is  trae,  in  relation  to  hmgaages  of  convention 
wiieBe  it  has  an  adatiittUe  effect,  but  it  jieitheT  can  aor  ought  to  be 
expressed  in  natural  laagnages*  Canseqaently,  the  prsfsoiiWiii  or 
muriad  cadence  is  composed  of  but  two  ohords^  and  tannot  be  fomed 
of  three.  I  cannot  say  whether  this  metaphysical  reasoning  will  be 
felt  by  all  the  worU,  bat  it  appears  to  me  as  siaideas  it  is  true. 

The  negative  proposition  bemgonly  an  invession  of  the  affirmative 
and  an  invention  of  art,  it  f<rflows  that  it  is  not  admisssbk,  in  a  oatnral 
langnage,  although  it  spreads  aa  i^seeable  variety  over  languages  in* 
vented  by  man*  The  antecedent  is  then  the  subject  of  a  mnsteal 
proposition^  and  the  coaseqaent  is  the  attribute*  In  ftct,  when  we 
proceed  from  the  first  sound  of  the  musical  type  to  the  last  sdunds  of 
the  said  type,  from  toL^  W,  re,^,  to  dbi,  m^  so<^  we  only  piM  from  the 
principal  sound  to  the  diffisrent  harmonies  of  this  jitf,  from  a  sutjecC 
or  substantive,  to  its  qualities  or  uttributes,  named  otjIbcKosf ,  ia  gram* 
matScal  language.  This  passing  from  mAy  st,  re,  to  4b,  ari,  so/,  Is 
termed  the  perfect  eadeace.    The  inverse  is  the  haperfecL 

Analysis  of  the  cadences  fermed  by  two  chords^  composed  o/two  ihbdsp 
considered  wiih  regard  to  resobdunu 

li  has  been  already  shewn  that  there  are  serea  diatonic  notes,  or  of 
first  creation;  thateachof  these  notes  bears  a  chord  composed  of  two 
thirds ;  it  will  now  be  seen  that  each  of  these  seven  chords  may  be 
alternately  followed  by  six  oUiers,  thus  forming  six  cadences  or  dif- 
ferent mnsicd  propositions,  for  each  note  of  the  gamut. 

The  chord  r o/,  ft,  re,  may  then  be  fi>Ih>wed  by  the  chord  ib,  da,  mi, 
or  sif  rCffoj  or  do,  mi,  soi^  or  re,  /a,  /o,  or  mi,  so/,  siy  oafoy  loy  ttL 

Ma.  MoMiGNT  gives  an  analysis  of  the  cadences,  fiMrmed  by  the 
passage  of  each  diord  to  the  other  six  chords  of  tiie  musical  type*  He 
thus  explains  the  reasons  for  the  prohibition  of  conseeations»  in  the 
analysis  of  the  cadence  formed  by  the  chord,  soty  ss,  rCf  solf  passing 
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to  lay  «/,  miy  the  upper  sol  descends  to  mi,  *(he  re  to  doy  the  si  to  la^ 
the  so/  in  the  base  ascends  to  la* 

It  ivill  perhaps  be  enquired  why  the  re  of  the  second  part  does  not 
ascend  (o  mi  ?  Because  re  and  mi  upon  sol  and  la  in  the  base,  would 
form  two  perfect  fifths,  which  is  expressly  forbidden.  The  only  reason 
givai  for  this  prohibition  is,  that  it  offends  the  ear.  But  why  does  it 
ofiend  the  ear  ?  It  has  been  found  difficult  to  answer  this  question, 
and  yet  my  explanation  will  appear  very  simple.  It  is  prohibited 
because  two  perfect  fifths  in  succession  destroy  the  impression  of  the 
unity  of  the  key.  Re-miy  sol-loy  equally  represent  the  major  key  of 
jo/,  of  do,  and  of  A  minor;  and  to  represent  several  keys  at  once  is 
equivalent  to  representing  none ;  this  is  absolutely  contrary  both  to 
reason  and  judgment.  For  in  order  to  affect  the  mind  by  the  words 
of  a  language,  or  by  the  sounds  of  music,  every  species  of  ambiguity 
must  be  avoided ;  in  short,  the  door  must  be  either  open  or  shut ; 
and  as  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  both  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
equally  unreasonable  to  wish  two  different  keys  to  be  heard  at  once ; 
for  that  whicli  decides  that  one  key  is  not  another,  is  precisely  the 
distinction  which  determines  the  key,  and  prevents  the  possibility  of 
two  existing  at  the  same  time*  For  example,  the^  natural  determines 
the  series  soly  lay  «t,  doy  re,  mf ,  /b,  not  to  be  the  key  of  G  major,  but 
exclusively  that  of  C  major.  The  si  natural  decides  that  it  is  not  the 
key  of  F  major,  and  so  on* 

A  succession  of  perfect  fourths  in  the  base,  is  almost  as  destructive 
of  the  impression  of  the  key  as  a  consecution  of  perfect  fifths.  There 
is,  however,  this  essential  difierence  between  them,  that  the  latter  are 
proscribed  in  every  situation,  whilst  the  former  are  admissible  when 
they  occur  between  the  intermediate  and  upper  parts.  The  two  upper 
parts  being  consonant  with  the  base,  (as  the  highest  is  a  sixth  and  the 
second  a  third)  the  effect  of  fourths  is  sufficiently  attenuated  to  prevent 
them  from  destroying  the  impression  of  the  unity  of  the  key. 

A  succession  of  octaves  between  the  extreme  parts  by  equal  motion 
is  also  prohibited,  because  they  are  destructive  of  variety. 

When  the  upper  part  and  the  base  make  several  octaves  in  succes- 
sion, and  the  intermediate  parts  are  different,  they  offend  both  against 
variettf  and.tin^y*  We  offiaid  against  variety  by  giving  uselessly  the 
same  notes  to  the  base  and  treble,  and  against  unity,  because  two  parts 
that  are  too  far  distant  from  each  other,  do  not  constitute  a  perfect 
and  complete  whole,  but  two  distinct  melodies,  which  are  not  snffici- 
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ciitlj  alike  to  form  ufHIj^y  nor  sniBcieAtly  dissimilar  to  form  variety. 
Every  thing  therefore  is  to  be  explained  bj  these  fundamental  laws, 
and  the  art  ccfases  to  be  subjeet  to  arbitrary  or  scattered  laws,  as  un- 
Connected  as  they  are  unfounded*  Reason  here  comes  to  aid  the  ear, 
and  the  sensation  of  the  one  is  never  opposed  to  the  judgment  of  the 
other.  We  have  hitherto  been  subject  in  some  degree  to  rules,  as 
Galileo  was  to  the  Inquisition*  He  said  to  himself,  when  apparently 
abjuring  the  opinion  that  the  earth  moved  round  the  sun,  ^^  e  pur  si 
mucrotj^  nevertheless  it  moves ;  and  the  ear  remarked  to  the  false 
rules,  <<  nevertheless  it  is  good^** 

From  ITNITT,  VARiETlr,  and  ATtftACTioir,  or  affinHj/^  proceed 
Ibur  secondary  rules. 

Ftir$i.  That  the  natural  resolution  df  each  of  the  notes  of  an  antece- 
dent cliord  should  tAke  place  on  one  of  the  notes  of  the  consequent 
With  which  they  are  in  contact. 

SecMd.  That  the  note  of  the  antecedent  Which  is  found  between 
two  notes  of  this  consequent,  goes  by  preference  to  that  which  is  only 
distant  a  semitone,  bec&tise  it  is  more  attracted  by  the  latter  than  by 
that  whtbh  is  distant  a  tone;  but  if  it  is  a  tone  from  both,  Variety  or 
unity  decides,  or  leaves  the  bhoice  free. 

ITdrd.  Two  partfe  having  the  same  hote  in  the  antecedent,  either  in 
nnisbn  or  in  the  octave ;  if  this  note  touches  upoh  but  one  in  the  con- 
sequent, then  only  one  of  the  parts  is  resolved,  the  other  goes  to  that 
note  in  the  consequent  which  unity  or  variety  requites.  In  a  case 
where  the  note  of  the  antecedent  it  found  between  two  notes  of  the 
consequent^  one  of  the  jplirts  k  resolved  by  ascending,  the  other  by 
deicendihg  ;  nevertheless,  eithier  of  the  two  parts  may  abstain  from 
resolving  this  bote,  and  may  pass  to  that  note  in  the  consequent  which 
is  pointed  out  by  unity  and  variety. 

JPbwttA.  When  a  note  is  common  to  both  chords  of  the  cadence,  the 
part  which  has  the  note  has  no  imoviement  to  make ;  but  if  two  dif- 
ferent parts  havb  this  note,  either  in  the  unison  or  in  the  octave,  then 
one  of  the  parts  letnains  slatiihiarj,  Md  the  otbet  passes  freely  to  that 
note  of  the  oonkequeM  Which  unity  and  vatiety  demand. 

[to   B6  C^OH^IfVUBO.] 
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FRENCH  CRITICISM. 
TnwlfiUd  from  a  laU  work  hy  M.  Castil-Bkxe. 


J/he  authority  which  the  critics  of  our  diuriud  prw  eicq^cise  ovef 
the  arts,  the  general  teriqs  in  which  their  lefutrlu  are  usually 
CQUched»  the  frequent  errors  apd  contnvdjf:tioos  thej  f^U  iqtoj 
betraying  the  total  ignorance  of  tboi^c  enj^ployed  to  yrnie  uppn 
music  especially,  and  the  gross  iliiberality  iiately  indulged  in 
some  short-lived  publications  especi^ly  devoted  to  i\\e  art,  had 
already  turned  our  thoughts  to  this  subject  when  M.  Castijl- 
^I'AZb's  book  fell  into  our  hands.  There  appei^-s  to  us  ^  much  in 
the  extract  we  have  translated  which  will  ^pply  fo  ^nglan^  as  ^ell 
as  France,  that  we  are  not  ijrithout  hppes  pur  readers  ^ill  open  their 
eyes  upon  the  injustice  too  often  done  \p  our  own  f^rti^,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  may  Jcfirn  better  fp  fy^precifite  the  virtue  of  aome 
of  the  earlier  French  works  on  science.  Sinpe  t]^e  estfibl|iibmeiit  of 
the  Conservatory,  the  Frepch  n^usici^iis,  it  i^st  be  granted,  have 
made  vast  stride^*  They  have  published  IreAti^ep  pf  the  deepest 
eru^itiop  and  the  piost  vftluable  jelec^ion.  Of  9pch  a  oharacter  is 
M.  CHoaoN*^  treati/se  op  the  Principles  pf  Goipppsitian,  a  work  of 
prodigious  extent  and  comprebensiven^.  Il^pr  is  it  in  v^ard  to 
the  parts  merely  technical  that  they  ^xp  improving  ihp  .^tfi.*  Itfapy 
of  the^r  writers  copnect  philosophy  with  science,  anf)  ^re  epdeavour* 
ipg  to  ppmbine  an  acquaintance  with  ippuses  \pith  tlie  knowledge  of 
efect.4.  This  aim  30  precisely  ac^cordp  wit|i  oar  owp  nptipn  of  what 
music  requires  from  literature,  thf^t  it  affords  us  a  dopble  pleasure  to 
be  t(bus  able  fo  forward  our  oyrn  obj^^  by  the  aid  and  authority  ^f 
our  lively  i^pd  ii^struQted  neighbqprs. 


TRANSLATION. 

U  U>  oeoQBiary  to  be  a  musician  in  prder  to  judge  of  music  and  to 
w^rite  upon  this  art^' 

When  pujr  jop.rwli^ts  deaife  to  give  an  accoupt  of  works  of  science 
or  pf  art,  tliey  havic  recourse  to  individuals,  each  instructed  in  his 
pe^iliar  department.    Literature  has  its  different  branches,  and  the 
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"(friter  who  edits  the  poetical  department,  does  not  concern  hiin&clf 
"(fith  translations,  philosophy,  history,  or  legislation.  This  is  rightly 
ordered — by  these  means  a  subject  is  treated  by  persons  wlio  under- 
stand it  thoroughly,  and  Mrho  combine  elegance  and  purity  of  style 
with  the  powers  of  reasoning  and  of  science.  It  is  not  necessary 
merely  to  amuse  the  reader,  he  must  also  be  instructed.  This  pro- 
vident solicitude  ought  at  least  to  be  extended  to  music— yet  an  art 
which  forms  the  principal  charm  of  three  theatres  royal,  an  art  so 
generally  cultivated,  and  which  might  give  occasion  to  articles  of 
sucli  great  interest,  does  not  obtain  the  honour  of  a  special  considera- 
tion. If  it  be  necessary  to  speak  of  the  erection  of  a  building,  an 
architect  will  develope  in  all  their  details  the  reasons  and  results  of 
the  operation.  If  the  subject  be  the  success  or  fall  of  any  musical 
novelty,  the  man  of  literature,  after  having  carefully  analysed  a 
drama  which  most  frequently  is  not  worth  the  trouble,  and  re- 
marked with  the  minutest  attention  upon  the  hazardous  situations, 
the  poverty  of  the  style,  the  ill-adjusted  verses,  even  down  to  the 
imperfect  rhymes,xfinishes  abruptly  by  a  sweeping  conclusion,  and 
announces,  according  to  the  long-established  formula,  that  the  poet 
has  been  excellently  seconded  by  the  musician,  or  that  the  latter, 
notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  could  not  support  the  defects  of  the 
piece.  He  also  either  adds  that  the  music  is  good,  excellent,  en* 
chanting,  divine,  or  else  that  the  amateurs  found  it  mediocre,  com- 
mon-place, bad,  detestable*  If  he  devotes  himself  to  a  more  pro- 
found examination,  it  is  only  to  repeat  old  dicta  concerning  melody 
and  harmony,  to  repeat  what  all  the  world  knows,  or  to  lose  himself 
in  a  labyrinth,  out  of  which  he  cannot  escape  without  proving  that 
he  writes  upon  a  subject  of  which  he  is  perfectly  ignorant,  so  much 
80  indeed  that  even  the  terms  are  unknown  to  him. 

Criticisms  upon  music  are  of  three  kinds :  the  first  species  is  con- 
fined to  the  regular  set  sentence,  of  which  we  have  given  the  form. 

The  second  is  more  extended,  and  includes  judicious  observations, 
refined  remarks,  and  argumentative  critiques.  But  they  have  been 
dictated  before-hand  by  an  artist,  or  are  the  fruits  of  a  conversation, 
bj  which  the  journalist  has  profited,  and  of  which  his  memory 
retains  the  minutest  details.  It  is  not  very  malicious  to  remark,  it 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  inexpert  editor  gravely  contra- 
dicts thi9^ notions  of  his  benefactor,  by  uniting  with.it  a  few  of  his 
own. 
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The  last  sort  are  made  up  of  both  the  fonneri  by  a  literary  man 
employetl  to  give  an  accoant  of  the  theatrical  performancesi  and 
these  are  often  the  most  curious. 

I  forgive  a  journalist  for  praising  a  work  of  mediocrity :  it  vronid 
be  indiscreet  to  enquire  into  his  motives  for  so  doing.  Every  one 
lias  his  reasons,  and  as  Basil  says^  there  are  irresistible  arguments 
for  the  practice.  He  must  at  least  acquit  himself  with  address*  by 
passing  lightly  over  the  weak  parts,  preserving  an  absolute  silence  with 
respect  to  defects,  and  loudly  extolling  the  beauties,  the  remarkable 
features,  the  passages  that  may  fearlessly  be  exhibited  in  the  highest 
point  of  view,  and  which  the  most  sensitive  critic  cannot  attack. 
Bat  can  a  mere  man  of  literature  even  distinguish  good  music  from 
bad  ?  He  is  directed  by  chance  alone,  and  abandons  himself  to  the 
rule  of  probabilities  that  frequently  directs  bis  choice  to  a  mode- 
rate and  even  wretched  piece,  which  he  exalts  with  the  most  laugh- 
able complacency  Can  it  be  astonishing  that  he  deceives  himself  so 
grossly  upon  things,  when  he  does  not  even  comprehend  words,  and 
that  in  his  writings  the  terms  melodj/^harmont/j  melopasia^  subject^ 
vocal  7nelodj/f  accompaniment j  redtaiive,  8fC*  Sfc.  are  employed  in 
opposite  senses,  or  one  substituted  for  another,  as  if  at  pleasure,  or 
in  order  to  render  his  phrases  unintelligible  even  to  his  most  accom- 
plished readers  ? 

The  following  observations  upon  this  subject  were  addressed  to 
Glucbl  by  SuABD,  at  the  period  of  the  musical  disputes,  which 
agitated  France  during  the  contest  between  the  Gluckists  and 
Piccinists. 

'<  Such  mistakes,  committed  by  a  man  not  only  of  great  sense  but  of 
a  very  correct  and  practised  understanding,  (M.  de  La  Harps,) 
prove,  as  it  appears  to  me,  that  terms  fiimiliarly  employed  in  com- 
mon discourse,  when  they  do  not  express  sensible  objects,  are  those 
most  abused ;  that  precision  of  language  necessarily  supposes  pre- 
cision of  ideas ;  that  in  order  correctly  to  apply  those  terms  of  art 
which  appear  the  simplest,  more  exact  knowledge  is  required  than  is 
generally  imagined.  In  fact  there  is  no  art,  the  language  of  which 
does  not  demand  study  in  order  to  be  well  understood.  People 
often  think  they  understand  when  they  only  guess,  and  generally 
they  guess  wrong.  I  shall  again  quote  IML  de  La  Harpe.  He  has 
given  an  account  in  his  journal,  of  the  15th  of  this  month,  of  the 
pictures  in  the  Saloon,  and  he  has  spoken  of  them  like  a  man  of 


^  rmwcA  CKiiriciBii; 

iiiidenilaodingi  irlio  ooJjT  caniidfTfyl  thome  brai»cM  af  pdiBting^  of 
which  unfortuoately  ewery  one  ^n  jiujge ;  but  hi;  emploirs  in  thi« 
article  a  single  term  of  art,  and  uses  it  ma9(ieUigibly-(-U  ip  the  von) 
r^fiaikmm  Tbift  is  the  ph^i^fs:  *yoii  ore  ipnpted  to  folbw  the  pqrkf 
whkhy  mth  an  mfinfibkpfpgrafhth  att^  tkc  tnotionlefs  zcaive  m4cr  tb4 
njsrMiCT^ojiB  of  a  bewtjful  tven^g*'  A  freat  painter  (YsaiiBT) 
was  asked  if  be  understppd  thi^  ^enjbenc?— ><  No  more  than  the  author' 
was  the  reply ^ 

*<  I  certainly  have  no  more  ^e^  to  make  it  a  9nbjee(  pf  reproach 
that  M.  PB  La  Habfb  was  ignorant  of  what  the  reflected  lights  of 
a  pii:tnre  are,  Ibw  I  have  to  make  it  |i  matter  of  merit  in  those  who 
do  understand  tU  All  I  deaire  is,  that  literary  men  abpnid  mis* 
trust  a  little  that  facility  of  speaking  of  every  thing,  trhich  the 
talent  of  writing  gives  them^  as  well  as  that  of  applying  vague  or  too 
general  principles  to  arts  they  have  not  stadied,  pr  n^ing  analogies, 
the  relatioos  pf  which  they  have  not  even  taken  the  pains  to  ^emmim. 
Artists,  who  are  more  sensUiviC  than  themselvea  to  criticism,  because 
less  accustomed  U>  it,  often  .complain  of  tl^  unwligbteped  .censiPFCs 
passed  upon  their  productions,  and  those  who  can  write,  have  some* 
times,  by  bitter  raillery,  laken  off  the  blunders  committed  by  literary 
men  when  writing  on  the  a^.  M.  pE  La  Haa?b  h^i  considered 
himself  compelled  in  the  quality  of  journalist,  to  give  an  apcpunt  pf 
your  works,  as  forming  an  ep/ach  in  the  history  of  the  arts« — 
Granted ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  he  oiight  either  puly  to  speak  pf 
them  as  an  historian^  or  to  qualify  himself  to  treat  of  them  fs  l^  scien* 
tific  critic.  If  M.  D'Albmbbbt  were  now  to  publish,  for  the  .first 
time,  his  discoveries  upon  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  or  upon 
the  theory  of  fluids,  M.  db  La  HAaPE  a^  a  journalist  would  do 
right  to  announce  them ;  but  I  think  his  i^cadem  would  dispense 
with  his  remarks.  We  are  never  obliged  ]to  judge  of  what  we  dp  not 
understand.* 

<<  It  will  again  be  objected  against  me,  that  the.aitp  bpAOg  made 
for  the  public,  the  public  is  their  natural  judge— that  flute  prpdup* 
tions  of  artists  ought  to  please  thp  ignorant  .as  well  as  Jthe  oonnois- 
senr— »that  every  one  has  a  right  tp  have  an  opiiiipn  and. to  spaak» 
All  this  appears  to  mp  perfectly  jnst;  I  will  evenadd»  Itbattli^  ^ 

^  With  respect  to  English  journalists,  the  c^iverse  of  this  proposition  is 
trae:  tkey  are  apected  to  judge  Pfwliat  tlieydo  aoC  understand,  fcr  tkej  are 
esEpecfted  to  ja4ge  of  every  4>hig. 


teeh«f<^I  polnti  abdfit  the  Ma^  wl^b  a  imitt  6f  uildefttftudlsi;,  with 
his  teoMs  properly  otganiiddi  iiiid  the  hnUt  of  dbietriftg  and  com- 
pAridg  tiiliy  be  qoalified  to  eaAiiliate,  and  akoire  all,  tbenara  essential 
]|>rincipkt  commoB  to  all  the  aria,  Mnoerfkiag  Hrliioh  a  man  of 
letten  and  fine  taste  b  a  bMtet  judge  than  aHisCs  tbetti^teftt  But  if 
he  quits  this  circle,  if  not  oMtent  With  Jiidgiag  <tf  etfdotd,  he  endea- 
TOurs  to  seek  for  causes  ia  the  tesdurCeti  aad  agents  df  art$  if  he 
pit>ceed8  even  to  indicate  to  the  artist  the  hmto  he  ongfit  to  fellow  to 
dbtaia  oiertain  ellbcts-^if  he  |>tfeteiidi  to  appiedate  style^to  com-^ 
pare  the  diffetent  di^es  6f  merit,  ^.  he  will  fkll  into  continual 
errors,  or,  when  he  is  not  deceived,  he  will  ittevHaUy  repeat  onljr 
comtaoii  plaees,  as  little  instrtictite  to  the  public  as  to  artists.  This 
has  been  the  case  with  M.  db  La  Han^a'^^-Mind  with  his  numerous 
successors. 

I  now,  Messfents  Joumalutb,  wbh  to  address  to  you  a  few  tery 
innocent  questions,  and  if  you  art  in  conditionlto  antwer,  and  ho* 
nourably  to  come  out  of  ceitain  tflakr,  which  I  should  not  date  to 
propose  to  pettonb  the  least  inAttfUcted  in  harmony,  t  Aatl  begin  to 
recover  flrom  my  doubts  Upon  your  mttsicaMiteniry  talentft. 

lit.  When  you  hear  an  opera  perftmned  at  tbe  theatre,  how  do 
you  know  whether  tbe  music  bcSongs  to  lOie  Gertnan,  Italian,  or 
French  school,  and  whether  it  becbmposed  by  suchornueh  amastor! 
A  JBiie  question  truly !  has  not  thb  bill  already  infonned  xat  lilt 
be  a  new  piece,  the  aCtor  wffl  give  it  out  at  the  condasion ;  if  Ibe 
musician  desfrcfs  to  be  anonymous,  or  if  the  tumult  ift  the  pit  pn> 
vents  OUT  being  a  party  to  this  confidence— we  tetire  without  en^ 
quiring  farther;  of  what  consequence  is  it  to  know  the  name  of  a 
composer  who  is  just  hissed  ?  Of  what  Ccmstquence  ?  You  are  not 
th<sn  aware  that  £db  et  Natdkie^  JLt  Jtunt  Bmtij  Betdimsiy^  Ma 
TiMeAumrty^  ikiled,  and  were  hissed  tm  acconnft  of  the  words,  and 
thatthetecdientmuftic  oFGi:.trt)k,  MBBtrt,  and  BoiBtnintr,  ne* 
veMhekss  still  etisls  ?  One  finds  out  these  things,  there  is  always 
somebody  to  betray  ite  siecfcts  df  the  piecC'  Etcettent  1  this  is  est* 
a^y  what  I  wfahed  to  make  ydn  avow.  So  ftat  if  somiebody  bad 
ml  told  you,  tt  the  bill  had  ndt  declared  to  yoa  In  hrge  letten  that 
the  opem  of  Jtfstph  9$  by  KaatfL,  and  Hmt  JLet  Mitrii  Oattons  lias 
been  M  tfy  M.  Baaron,  you  WoiAl  atOl  be  ignorant  of  the  fliM? 
Yes,doablfess. 

'^  iPrench  Op^ru. 
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Traly,  these  are  very  enlighlen^  Griti<».  What  should  we  say  of 
a  man  who  shoald  declare  himself  a  connoissear  in  pictures,  yet  who 
cannot  distinguish  the  heads  of  Rubens  from  those  of  Raphael, 
the  subjects  of  Poussin  from  those  of  Lebrun,  the  colouring  of 
Titian  from  that  of  Rembrandt,  without  the  aid  of  a  catalogue? 
Where  is  the  scholar  who  does  not  feel  the  difference  of  style  which 
exists  between  Virgil  and  Pbbsius,  Tacitus  and  Quintus  Cub- 
Tius,  Cornbille  and  Dv  Bbllot,  Pascal  and  Montesquieu  ? 
So  is  it  with  musicians  :  each  has  his  genius,  his  style,  his  peculiar, 
manner,  his  phrases,  periods,  transitions,  and  favorite  cadences. 
He  displays  a  predilection  for  an  instrument,  a  peculiar  progression 
of  the  base,  a  certain  rhythm,  accompaniment,  group  of  arpeggios, 
succession  of  harmonies,  chord,  or  key. 

In  order  to  discover  novel  effects,  to  have  a  style,  a  character 
pecnliar  tobimself— in  short,  to  be  original,  the  musician  roust  neces- 
sarily avoid  the  path  of  his. predecessors  and  rivals.  All  his  care 
would  be  useless,  if,  though  successful  in  pleasing,  he  does  not  make 
it  obvious  that  it  is  he  who  pleases,  and  not  another  who  has  already 
been  long  known.  Although  celebrated  masters  have  given  a  dif- 
ferent character  to  each  of  their  productions,  they  have  nevertheless 
a  family  resemblance  and  relations  imperceptible  to  the  multitude.- 
A  superficial  study,  an  examinatioii  adapted  only  to  satisfy  curi- 
osity, cannot  enable  the  musician  to  discover  them  ;  it  is  only  by 
perpetually  analysing  scores,  by  classing  these  treasures  of  harmony 
in  bis  memory,  that  he  can  compare  their  styles.  He  must  embrace 
at  once  all  the  works  of  the  author,  and  not  compare  them  methodi-^ 
cally  page  by  page.  » 

The  prodigious  memory  of  certain  learned  men  has  been  often  re- 
lated. Can  their  individual  efforts  becoropared  to  those  of  Mozart 
in  noting  the  Miserere  of  Allegri,  which  be  had  just  heard  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Pope's  chapel?  Menestrier  retained,  it  is  true, 
the  singular  discourse  addressed  to  him  by  the  Queen  of  Sweden-7 
but  Menestrier  had  only  one  person  to  listen  to,  whilst  the  author 
of  7/  Don  GwvanmghVG  ear  to  a  hundred  singers,  who  pronounced 
at  the  same  time  four,  eight,  ten,  twelve,  difierent  discourses ;  this 
harmonic  labyrinth,  composed  of  so  many  parts  woven  into  each 
otker,  and  filled  with  the  variety  and  artifices  of  counterpoint,  im« 
pressed  itself  on  his  mind,  to  flow  afterwards  from  his  pen  without 
losing  any  thing  of  its  perfect  order.     If  there  no  longer  exist  men, 
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as  powerfully  organised  as  Mozart,  music  still  possesses  those  who 
can  quote  masses^  oratorios,  operas,  airs,  duets,  xhoriisses,  sym- 
phonies, the  subjects,  progressions,  accompaniments  of  which  will 
give  occasion  to  learned  observations  on  the  employment  of  such  a 
chord,  such  an  effect,  rhythm,  &c«  and  a  hundred  examples  will 
instantly  be  pointed  out  as  proofs.  There  are  even  musicians  who 
are  so  well  acquainted  with  particular  scores  as  to  be  abk  to  write 
them  from  memory.  This  erudition,  the  fruit  of  long  practice,  is 
not  more  astonishing  than  that  of  the  scholar  who  recites  at  pleasure 
the  poetry  of  Horacb,  Virgil,  Anacreon,  Tibullus,  and  Ovid, 
and  points  out  the  passages  which  the  moderns  have  borrowed  from 
them. 

The  pages  given  us  every  day  by  the  journalist  demand  as  wide 
a  range  of  learning  as  a  great  work.  Examine  the  writings  of 
Gbofvroi — amongst  some  errors  you  will  find  excellent  remarks 
upon  theatrical  literature.  Look  over  his  criticisms  upon  music, 
sterility  reigns  throughout.  The  charms  of  style  are  dazzling, 
and  although  the  glittering  articles  upon  music,  furnished  by 
Marmohtel  for  the  Encyclopedie,  and  those  inserted  by  4La 
Harpb  on  this  art  in  his  Cours  de  Litterature,  are  miserable,  yet 
both  these  authors  are  read  with  pleasure;  in  point  of  fiict  they  say 
nothing,  but  they  have  the  air  of  saying  something. 

Yet  what  a  field  does  musical  literature  open  1  what  flowers  and 
fruits  may  ber^  gathered  in  so  fertile  a  country  which  no  one  has  yet 
reaped !  what  may  not  be  said  upon  subjects  yet  untouched !  what  a 
mine  for  the  journalist  to  explore,  if  it  were  permitted  to  him  to  quit 
the  circle  which  surrounds  him,  and  to  seize  the  pen  oftheARNAUos 
and  SuARDs ! 

If  literary  men  have  not  the  knowledge  necessary  to  criticism,  if 
they  are  without  musical  feeling,  on  what  do  they  found  their  judg** 
ment  in  the  science  ?  On  public  opinion.  An  opera  which  has  been 
applauded  is  always  excellent,  and  that  cannot  be  good  which  has 
been  hissed  from  the  stage.  In  poetry,  history,  architecture,  paint- 
ing, antiquities,  &c«  the  journalists  govern  public  opinion ;  on  the 
question  of  music,  the  public  has  its  revenge,  and  decides  the  opinion 
of  the  journalist. 

When  erudition,  experience,  and  more  than  all,  a  good  memory, 
serve  as  guides  and  supports  to  the  harmonist,  nothing  escapes  him : 
he  needs  not  to  have  recourse  to  the  bill  to  know  the  composer :  he 
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pierces  tbe  veil  of  secrecy,  gives  to  Mozart  the  duet  falsely  altri* 
bated  to  Cimarosa^  discovers -plagiarism,  reminiscences,  aeglt- 
gences,  defects :  in  the  cpurseof  a  rapid  movement,  applauds  a  trait 
of  striking  originality,  a  vsell^cbosen  chord,  an  elegant  phrase;  en? 
joys  the  music  as  an  amateur,  and  judges  it  as  an  artist :  his  praise 
announces  a  complete  triumph,  and  hid  criticisms  do  not  offend ; 
boUi  are  the  determinations  of  judgment  in  the  art.  Bat  of  what 
iveqpht  can  be  the  advice  of  a  writer  who  praises  and  ccMures  at  a 
hazard,  and  who  only  yields  to  the  necessity  of  speaking  upon  what 
be  does  not  understand. 

I  have  oeoasionally  amoaed  myself  by  raystifyingsuch  critics  before 
a  numerous  circle,  who  have  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  conversa^ 
tloA.  These  pretended  connoisseurs  are  generally,  and  for  ^he  sake 
of  being  in  the  fasbion,  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  Italians  ;  it  is  a 
jnatler  of  consoienoe  to  deceive  them,  they  fall  so  readily  into  the 
snaie.  Mqzart  or  Humvbl,  if  applied  to  the  poetry  of  Mbtas* 
TAUo,  were  to  them  as  Paisiello  ;  Vo  sokaado  un  mar  erudele^  set 
either  ill  or  well  to  an  air  of  P/trasMe  el  MdUore^  has  tbe  snavity 
of  CiMARoaA ;  nay  even  the  songs  of  the  nursery,  the  Noils  of  the 
Provencals,  the  GotUc  melodies  of  King  Reni,  attored  h,  V  ItaHenne, 
wauM  pass  with  these  ultcamontaqe  virtuosos  as  Villanellas  or  Vene* 
tian  Barcarolles.  To  oonplete  the  farce  i  never  fail  to  sing  frag* 
menta  of  Pabr,  Pavb^,  and  Rossiki,  wiih  French  words ;  and  our 
refined  oonnoisseuraahmg  up  their  sboulders,  and  fq;>eat  all  the  old 
dic^A  canosrniag  Fiench  o^nsic^^^  FoiAi  dls  «0b  amU^  Messieur  les 
gens  de.goui** 

I  shall  piofanbly  be  reminded,  that  I  have  said  tfaeie  were  diagi- 
nostic  signs  by  which  a  practised  musician  will  instantly  tecognine 
^hf^coB^ppspr  pf  a,  piece,  either  during  its  performance  or  by  looking 
at  the  score.  I  reply  that  it  is  very  dificutt  to  explain  this  snbject 
in  writipg,  If ithput  hiiving  a  score  befdre  us,  and  that  one  onght  at 
Ipast  ^  be  at  the  piano  to  make  such  demonstrations.  Nevertheless 
it  is  impossible  mpt  to  remark,  thfit  Cihabosa  vdunlarily  returns 
to  hia  subject  by  a  difttonic  asceadmg  scale.  That  the  first  violin 
part  is  frequently  doubled  in  the  octave  by  the  tenor,  whilst  tke 
second  violin  fills  up  the  harmony  with  arp^gios.  That  he  has 
adopted  a  group  of  notes  descending  from  the  tonic  to  the  fourth, 
and  letnrning  to  the  same  point,  as  in  the  second  doet  in  II  Matri- 
monio  sn^irio  upon  tke  words  <<  nou  uene.'*    Like  all  masters  of 
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Iris  sebool,  he  places  the  sixth  and  fourth  lAi  the  third  or  foarlh  bar 
af  faiB  airs.  This  chord,  the  harmony  of  which  is  fall  and  agreeable 
to  the  ear,  is  no  longer  so  frequently  cmplejed  in  the  saone  ihanaer 
by  French  and  Gferman  composers* 

GhVCK  is  distingaished  by  great  vigour  of  ekecntion  and  colour- 
ing ;  his  b  an  impetuous  torrent  that  nothing  arrests ;  carried  away 
by  the  force  of  his  genius^  he  does  not  regard  the  arrangetneat  of  the  - 
parts;  no  labour  is  perceptible,  th^  violins  crosb  each  other €0ntl« 
nually ;  the  seeoad  seize  apon  the  protiace  of  the  first,  whilst  the  latter 
has  the  note  of  accompaniment.  He  obtains  the  efiect— he  attains 
his  ead-^no  matter  howi  His  final  ritomelles-  in  the  unison,  several 
of  which  hkvt  the  same  construction,  chords  in  arpeggio  in  con* 
trbry  tilotion^  and  united  by  holding  notes  of  tlie  horns  and  haut- 
bois^  the  frequent  use  of  the  dimiilished  sevSnth— «uch  are  the  prin* 
eipal  charactelristios  of  Gli;<^k« 

PlcOiNt  excelled  in  6very  thing. ^hidi  did  nol  demind tragic 
tpucheSi  His  melody  Is  wide  in  its  fAnge,  and  graceful ;  his  accom- 
paninents^  disposed  in  tiie  Italian  manner,  are  full  and  harmonious. 
The  chorus  ciihe  Skqp  UfAtsfSi  aiid  that  of  Me  Priests  of  PbOe^  in 
Dldo^  are  <rfthe  gieatsst  beaaty,  but  their  eonstructioil  is  the  same ; 
and  il  is  impossibkliotto  attribute  them  to  the  same  ihasler. 

The  diatonic  descending  scale,  bearing  the  harmony  upon  each 
note^  is  ofUm  found  in  the  bases  of  Mbhol  :  he  appears  to  have  a 
predilection  for  the  chords  of  the  diminished  seventh,  and  the  ninth 
and  fourths  His  wind  instruments  are  grouped  with  art;  the  first 
fifth  of  the  bassoon  pleases  him  singularly ;  the  rhythm  of  his  aceora- 
paniments  is  most  frequently  r^ulated  hi  common  time— fear  quavers 
ill  a  bar^  a  crotchet  and  a  test,  which  the  base  fills  to  prepare  the 
cadence  on  the  strong  part  of  the  followfaig  bar  ^  The  horn,  the  clarinet^ 
tlie  bassoon^  have  a  semibreve  occasionally  to  complete  the  fchord 
sustained  by  the  viiriins^  or  to  double  the  hotb  bf  the- tenor* 

The  cotnpositions  of  M*  Beaton  have  featuves  that  aie  easily  re- 
cognised. In  his  accompaniments  the  second  violin  ptt>oeeds  in 
arp^(gio^  whilst  the  first  etecules  in  high  notes  diatanic  or  arpeggio 
passages:  his  base  freqiiently  seposes  on  the  dominant^  after  pro- 
ceeding in  equal  #r  chkomatic  degrees ;  he  fasakte  it  deaoend  from 
the  fifth  to  the  toaic,  marking  all  the  intermediate  degrees* 

MoNsiONT,  Gnxtnir,  DAtiArxAC,  are  too  easily  recognized  to 
render  it  necessary  for  us  to  point  out  theil:  favourite  passages. 

'y2 
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Ha7dN)  Mozart,  Nicolo,  CuBRtJBtNi,  Cxtzhy  S^ojiTim, 
BoiRLDiEU,  have  also  their  chafacteristic  traits,  "which  would  oc« 
cupj  too  much  space  to  detail  here.  Spomtini  is  the  only  one  who 
makes  use  of  different  contrary  accents ;  the  gruppetto  is  yer j  fami- 
liar with  him,  whether  written  in  large  or  small  notes. 

Every  composer  has  a  favourite  key  and  a  favourite  mode.  The 
first  act  of  La  Caoeme^  by  Lbsubur,  is  all  in  a  minor  key. — 
Hatdn,  the  fertile  Hatdn,  has  written  none  of  his  pieces  in  A 
minor ;  he  had  an  insurmountable  aversion  to  that  key.  All  this  is 
very' imperfect,  but  the  nature  and  limits  of  this  essay  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  go  deeper.  We  believe  however  we  have  proved  the  ex- 
istence of  these  diagnostic  signs.  If  to  these  be  added  the  relation- 
ship— ^the  family  resemblance — ^unconsciously  communicated  by  the 
composer  to  all  his  works — those  little  nothings — ^those  traits  of  sen« 
timent — things  which  cannot  be  described,  but  which  speak  to  the 
soul  and  direct  the  understanding,  we  may  be  persuaded  that  it  is  as 
easy  to  distinguish  an  air  of  Mozart  or  Mbhcl  from  an  air  t^ 
Paisibllo  or  Gretrt,  a  sonata  of  Clbmbnti  from  a  sonata  of 
Stbibelt, aquintettof  Mozart  from  a  quintett of  Boochcrini,  as 
to  distinguish  the  pictures  of  the  Venetian  from  those  of  the 
Flembh  school,  and  the  verses  of  Yoltairb  fiom  those  of  Cor- 
nbillb. 

The  conndsseur  will  do  more ;  after  having  heard  an  opera,  be 
will  determine  whether  the  composer  is  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of 
instruments,  and  will  point  out  to  you  that  which  he  prefeiis,  or  cul- 
tivates with  success.  It  will  perhaps  be  asked^if  the  composition 
you  hear  be  the  first  attempt  of  the  musician,  on  what  will  your  con- 
jectures be  founded  ?  I  jreply — ^the  debutant  has  had  a  master,  and 
his  first  works  will  be  necessarily  founded  on  those  of  that  master. 
And  how  if  this  master  has  written  nothing  for  the  stage?  The 
pupil  will  select  a  model  whose  style  he  most  prefers. 

It  is  allowed  that  one  may  judge  of  a  tragedy  or  comedy  by  ex- 
amining it  in  the  closet.  If  we  can  also  judge  of  the  work  of  an 
architect,  painter,  or  sculptor,  and  even  of  the  dancer,  by  means  of 
certain  form»— lines,  circles,  or  ovals — hieroglyphics  familiar  to 
adepts,  why  should  the  same  faculty  be  denied  to  musical  com« 
posers?  In  a  dispute  relating  to  an  opera  of  M.  Bblloni,  it  was 
fearlessly  asserted  that  it  was  impossible  to  judge  of  music  by  the 
eye,  and  the  journalists  repeated  this  absurdity.    I  am  aware  that  we 
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may  meet  with  beauties  in  detail,  whicli,  after  haying  dianncd  the 
eye  by  their  exquisite  r^Iarity,  will  by  some  o^diestral  defect 
csoqpe  the  subtlest  ear,  and  that  we  may  admire  in  their  execution 
pieces  of  which  the  score  is  badly  arranged.  But  these  are  csxcep* 
tions  which  strengthen  rather  than  weaken  the  rule ;  and  it  is  not  the 
less  certain,  that  rausio  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  ocular  ex* 
amination  of  competent  judges  and  found  deficient,  cannot  produce 
good  eflfects. 

The  most  heavy  charge  brought  by  a  journalist  against  a  com* 
poser  is  that  of  plagiarism.  I  would  ask  of  these  gentlemen  if  their 
musical  knowledge  or  erudition  is  sufficient  to  lead  them  to  dis- 
tinguish between  original  ideas,  the  phrases  of  the  imagination, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  appropriate  upon  any  pretext,  and  the 
ordinary  passages  of  the  school,  the  progressions  of  the  seventh,  fifth, 
or  fourth,  subjects  obtained  from  various  combinations  of  the  three 
notes  of  the  common  chord,  ready-made  phrases  which  belong  to  all 
the  world  ? 

^<  The  artist  alone,''  says  Gbbtbt,  ^^  understands  the  mechanism 
of  his  art ;  he  sees  at  a  glance  how  a  composition  has  been  begun, 
pursued,  and  finished ;  he  knows  what  idea,  already  familiar,  has 
produced  another  which  the  public  considers  as  new." 

Although  a  plagiarism  be  so  covered  as  almost  to  preclude  a  dis* 
covery,  its  elements  may  nevertheless  be  detected ;  thus  a  subject 
may  be  found  in  an  air  that  the  composer  has  imitated  uninten- 
tionally and  from  memory.  Sometimes  the  plagiarism  cannot  be 
fixed  upon  the  ideas,  but  only  on  their  arrannment;  upon  the  plan, 
the  progression,  the  form  of  a  piece  that  has  been  imitated.  I  will 
readily  admit  that  the  journalist  may  have  the  necessary  tact 
and  experience  to  make  these  distinctions :  but  will  he  have  a  mind 
sufficiently  stored  to  detect  on  the  instant,  the  subject  from  Mozabt, 
HitYDN,  JoMELLi,  Sabti,  &c.  from  that  which  is  given  as  new? 
The  charge  of  plagiarism  falls  of  itself,  if  the  source  from  which  the 
new  author  has  drawn  be  not  cited.  It  seems  to  me,  that  a  musical 
Aristarchus  should  be  able  to  point  out  the  defects  of  a  composition ; 
but  with  such  critics  as  yourselves,  gentlemen,  ten  fifths  may  occur 
in  succession,  and  barbarism  may  be  heaped  on  barbarism  without 
fear  of  censure:  and  if  by  chance  some  discord  occasions  you  to 
exclaim,  ^<  Ah !  how  shocking  that  is!"  I  would  venture  to  wager 
that  the  chord  is  correct,  whilst  you  will  have  regarded  with  the 
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•ilenbe  of  iippiobaiiaB,  fvaktrngn  IImiI  probably  oAntaui  erroneoiis 
progteteiom  >pa  bare  nol  it^inarkedk  I  may  be  deoeiTod,  but  pro* 
bability  is  in  my  iatour.  A  dimimtfbed  seventh,  a  ietend^  a  msib^ 
an  angiiwntod  Bfthi.offelHl  an  nnpkiiotlsed  ear.  There  are  few  real 
failltfl  which  make  a  dis^re^ble  impfesslon*  As  loir  the  rest,  kC 
literary  men  deschnt  at  their  Msore  hp6n  music  and  mwiciass  ( 
their  decisions  are  not  Without  kipped^  And  the  opiniohs  of  artists^ 
although  more  slow  in  their  propagation^  will  always  fihallj 
prevail* 

God  forbid  that  I  should  seek  to  dej[)rive  any  nlan  of  the  right  to 
express  his  opinioii  of  an  opel»|  and  to  describe  the  emotions  it  has 
exdted  in  him  1  This  nmsk  pkasa  mCf  thai  mr  tnduuAs  me,  ihtd 
melody  inspires  me  vriJth  gmtj/^  that  romance  mdts  me  almost  to  teats. 
I  shall  not  object  to  those  who  thus  express  themselves,  whatever  be 
the  merits  of  the  work ;  this  would  be  to  exeroifee  a  despotism  as 
ridiculous  as  it  is  odious*  Let  every  one  peaceably  foliow  the  course 
of  his  enjoyments :  have  we  not  seep  .people  eat  with  delight  the  most 
disgusting  viands  I  There  Ate  dq;nraved  tastes  of  every  kind.  But 
in  ord^r  to  jtidge  irrevocably  upon  a  musical  pioduction,  to  cov^  it 
with  laurels,  or  condemn  it  to  the  flamed,  it  is  necessary  to  unite  a 
delicate  organisation  with  the  knowledge  of  nlany  thiiqp  of  which 
journalists  are  ignorant.  1  pity  the  oomt>eser  who  is  obliged  to  be 
satisfied  with  tb^eulogiiims  of  literary  men«  What  would  be  thought 
of  a  military  man  who,  when  extolled  by  physicianll  and  lawyen^ 
should  draw  a  sniile  of  pity  from  th^  best  generals* 

But  it  is  an  abominable  lioencej  a  monMroas  tomdal,  and  of  which 
the  French  nation  has  giVen  an  example  to  learned  Europe,  that 
mere  literary  meili  abusing  their  fi»ulty  of  Wtitihg,  should  have 
usurped  the  domain  of  musical  instractioti,  and  erecting  themselves 
into  legklatori,  should  hate  aeated  iheknselVes  In  the  chair  of 
Rameau,  Mabtiiti,  MAEPOAOiforthe  profession  of  fdsedoctrine^ 
give  lessons  to  the  children  of  EutitapB,  and  extend  to  them  an  in^ 
sidious  assistance,  in  order  to  dra^  them  into  the  sakne  slough  where 
they  are  themselves  held  down  by  ignorance^  Dibaaor,  0'AiiBm* 
BBBT,  Rousseau,  Cobdillag,  Labobdb,  Rous^ibb,  Fbaubbt, 
Fbttou,  and  ye  whole  ERCyclopedic  ooalitioti,  permit  me  to  ask 
of  you  from  whoai  you  hold  the  mission  of  teaching  thai  which  you 
never  knew?  You  explain  UambaO;  you  should  at  least  cotn- 
mence  by  undentandtog  him.    Cotttent  with  the  posteesion  of  the 
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auneroiyi  works  of  this  learned  theorist,  )pou  tiuB  tbem  to  aU  pur- 
poses. You  have  made  yom  hock  with  kis  books ;  this  is  what  is 
called  exploring  the  mine ;  bat  this  mine  contains,  as  well  as  others, 
8one  portion  of  goM,  amongst  vaat  fna^ses  of  lead  aad  oby  {  and  as 
your  sGienoe  does  not  enable  you  to  distinguish  tke  ore  from  the  sot), 
you  take  all  as  it  oomes,  good  and  bad.  Without  eensutting  your 
strength  your  throw  yourselves  ino^nsideralely  into  the  lists,  sup- 
porting yourselves  upon  the  assertion,  that  ^  Musioians  can  only 
explain,  but  they  oannot  write ;  they  make  the  attempt,  and  one  is 
soon  tired  of  their  scientific  jargon.  If  by  chance  one  of  them  takes 
up  the  pen,  we  envelope  him  in  sophisms  from  which  he  cannot 
escape,  and  powerfiil  sarcasm  deliven  him  up  to  pubKo  ridicule ;  the 
multitude  for  whom  we  write  are  still  more  ignorant  than  ounelvea 
upon  this  subject.  Audacity  Aequeiitly  supplies  the  place  of  ti^nt ; 
the  world  is  accustomed  to  believe  w|iat  we  say,  and  wiU  cordially 
applaud  US.'' 

ISut  k  there  nothing  good  in  all  that  these  authors  have  written  on 
music?  In  the  Ency eloped ias^  in  Rousseau's  alphabetical  trea« 
tise  knowq  under  the  title  of  the  Dictionary  of  Music,  In  Be«ib9z- 
BiBDBK,  who  took  DiDEROT  OS  u  Secretary,  in  the  fissays  of  La- 
BORBB,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Abbe  Roussibb,  the  Reflexions  of  the 
Abbe  Dubos  ?  There  are  those  who  i^ould  boldly  reply  no ;  I  shall 
content  myself  with  saying  that  there  is  but  Utile,  and  in  regard  to 
the  Encyclopedias  and  Rousseau,  we  can  really  allow  merit  to 
certain  articles  only,  having  connection  with  metaphysics  and  the 
history  of  the  art ;  and  this  is  natural ;  these  parts  diverge  frqra  the 
science  of  chords,  and  begin  to  enter  into  the  province  of  the  pU« 
losopher  and  historian*  In  general  the  didactic  part  is  estab* 
lished  on  erroneous  foundations,  and  the  definitions  are  obscure  and 
bungling. 

By  what  fatality  has  the  Encyclopedia,  which  it  appears  ought  to 
have  been  the  elementaiy  book  par  excellence,  been  so  badly  con^ 
structed  ?  Skilful  edttors  were  not  wanting :  Giroust,  D'HaudI'* 
MOST,  Cambiki,  Gossbc^  would  have  treated  the  musiei^  depaiti' 
ment  with  learning  and  correctneas.  Cherubini,  Catel,  Meiiul, 
S^c.  ^c.  at  a  m^ir^  recent  period  cpiuld  Iwie  eoriched  the  En^yelo- 
pedia  with  scientific  articles,  and  .would  have  left  to  8uard  and  to 
GiNGu^NE  the  parts  wh^cb  have  been  allotted  to  them,  apdof  \rhich 
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they  have  acquitted  themselves  tolerably  well  bj  pillaging  all  the 
authors  who  have  written  on  the  same  subject.* 

M.  Db  Momignty,  author  of  a  great  part  of  the  second  volume  of 
the  Dictionaire  Encyclopedique,  published  a  short  time  since,  has 
written  like  a  man  instructed  in  the  art,  on  which  his  predecessors 
have  completely  gone  astray ;  but,  like  a  physician  who  is  not  called 
in  until  the  moment  when  the, patient  is  lost  by  unskilful  surgeons, 
M.  Db  Momignt  came  too  late ;  the  evil  was  irreparable ;  he  could 
not  correct  the  two,  first  volumes  which  have  figured  for  thirty  years 
on  the  shelves  of  our  libraries.  His  articles,  written  according  to  the 
new  system,  of  which  he  is  the  inventor,  are  directly  opposed  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  school  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  and  do  not  in 
the  least  agree  with  the  preceding,  to  which  they  should  have  formed 
an  exact  supplement.  The  references  are  not  even  observed,  and 
several  words,  sueh  tastreUCj  propriiUy  &c.  announced  in  the  first 
volume,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  second.  This  Dictionary  of  music, 
while  it  contains  much  of  excellence,  is  not  the  less  the  most  ill  di- 
rected, ill  arranged  work  which  has  yet  appeared. upon  the  art ;  it  is 
a  labyrinth  in  which  an  unpractised  student  will  not  only  wander, 
but  will  lose  himself  without  hope  of  return ;  a  monstrous  mixture  of 
good  and  bad  principles,  which  cannot  be  read  with  advantage  but 
by  a  master.  In  short,  I  may  best  compare  it  with  a  system  of  theology 
begun  by  a  Jew,  continued  by  a  Turk,  augmented  by  a  Catholic, 
corrected  by  an  Indian,  revised  by  a  Protestant,  and  finished  and  pub- 
lished by  a  theophilanthropist.  Is  it  then  a  detestable  work  2  Not 
entirely  so,  but  three^fourths  at  least.  How  dare  you  attack  so  many 
famous  authors  ?  It  is  not  I  who  speak.  Who  then  I  The  book 
itself:  read,  and  you  will  be  convinced  that  Bbossard  did  not  know 
what  he  said;  thb  b affirmed  by  J.  J.  Rousseau,  doubtless  too 
lightly  :  he  ought  to  have  had  some  consideration  for  the  writer  who 
served  as  his  guide,  by  furnishing  him  with  the  greatest  part  of  the 
materials  found  in  his  work.  Fbttou,  Fbam ery  succeeded  Rous* 
SBAU  ;  at  every  page  they  treat  him  as  a  bad  theorist,  a  dotard,  and 
merely  give  his  articles  for  the  sake  of  criticising  them  |ind  pulling 


*  The  article  Cantata  belongs  entirely  to  Da,  BuRirsT :  Ginouene  has 
nerertlieless  signed  his  name  to  it  without  acknowledging  the  source  from  which 
he  derived  it.  His  historical  articles  are  often  a  copy  of  Laboroe:  he  was 
accustomed  to  such  borrowing ;  and  his  UiMtobre  de  la  Literature  ItaUefme  is 
only  a  translation  of  Tiraboschi. 
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tfwim  4o  fk&^^  Ikftyemm  gf>  wofm  %b  to  cbaiige  Uni  ivtih 
9bMr>of  iHBtio^  wUb  not  m^valMding  ItiliM.  OiirouBiiB  ridicuieB 
SuABD  ftnd  Cah08Ac;  Lbfbbtbb  and  Fbambby  agree  4l|fti 
D'Ai<#«iBB|iT  ^ni9  iiot  able  4^  4Mii^rM^b  betveea  a  lo^iior  aiii  a 
miaor  ibiMd,  M*  Pb  JVU^micjit  iH^mev  #ftpnmd^  and  la^tead  of 
rapuing  (lie  wtfior  of  li^iie  firwi  l^paripams  JeyfiMid  i^fatthim» 
he  jBTiites  hioiself  io  his  4fiti;9^t9ir%  BPi4  aputfiila^  tbqn  all  VFtth  ihe 
9XfQkf»  of  hiB  kr^. 

Kor  myself,  wh9  an  not  raffici^nUy  kanafvl  ^  ijkfude  «poa  sMh 
fm  affair^  I  have  ihe  weakness  to  bdi^iie  M.  9f  M^iHoyir  A^he  riglbti 
a«d  that  his  fisllow  labeureiy  knew  noMwv  of  wtott  ttejr  piKAe^ded 
to  leach*  J  jpaad  his  aitiffleB  witk  v^t^rest,  whi^h  A>r(9VWtdy  f^r  hm^ 
self  terminate  the  work  »f^  Ifie  €9Sjca4e  of  sptiie ;  (MqmI  I  imagine  thst 
in  writind^  them  he  has  often  said  with  the  comedie  De$  Fettmasi 
^<  Fort  hie n,  en  surety  ^e^n.^ias  je  mid  leiiite^ 
ie  0^  laisse  apr^  mipi  perpoape  fi^nr  Ape(;liie«" 

The  ^ssfuys  of  LABo,aDS,  in  foq^  W9lttaie$  ««ar|o«  meMly  w^  in* 
^igrajted  .mi^s  tf  inooilbeDent  {^lis  .^c^tected  Jieie  and  Jthese^  iCompikd 
^j4tfS^p^  liands  and  ^th  ppotrn^i^A^iy  epinMBs;  the  compiler 
has  aoMWilatad  indistinatly  all  that  lie  conld  find.  Why  amuse  m 
wfh  the  miiaic  of  ihe  Chinese,  hy  tiiansOaiUng,  word  for  word,  a  long 
memoir  from  father  Aw  y  ot  ?  WisotH  adiAioii  can  esist  betiMen  our 
bai(iMpii0iis  (Gomeeris  Md  Ifheii  mofused  johnnls;  I  ido  not  know 
wJkeUierthe  authors  who  haye  nmUe^  on  ^taery  haire  apofceo  df^ke 
babcioias  o<  Chio^  Ji^Qd  the pagodftsi^f  J#|^9(.  Thci^e  is4 point  wheue 
,  flrt^c€;ases  to  be  ^«  The  principles  pf  L^boirjmb  are  a«ew  edition 
of  R^MBAU,  ij^ith  ^ts  few  be$iil4e8  and  its  »om«Qas  'Oriedk  The 
i^toc  not  undqrslattdiiig  ^M^ipoftitieii  hud  no  dhoice^  and  Ar  lear  of 
fnakixigo&istake^  beha%  aooordii^  (o:4ie  example  of  ttaayathen^ 
admired  every  thing.  Three  votames  of  AUs  wosk  beingoime^  enp 
.tirefy  devoted  to  biography^,  presents  agreeable  and  inatauctivie.readf- 
ing.  Thispartis  vc^gpodexoeplitigAiiw  iiiBoettraoMs»>ai^ 
3ecaittpe  it  could  be  Wiritten  wMhoait  any  knowledge  of  music*  It  is 
not  necessary  to  baifestttdiod  counterpoint  or  diacmoigr,  in  osder  to 
4eU  w  that  MpirffBCuaLB  was  called  Mkoisbi.,  thai  be  ^as  bom  at 
Chaumont  in  1666,  &c.  It  only  requires  a  little  patience  to  asrlve 
at  athoroHgh  knowledge  of  auch  tiatbs. 

Yovtj^iMM  haseaid,  and  his  disdpk  La  HABtBhas  lepeated  it, 
ihot  ^<  All  artists  .read  with  advanjtage,4he  A^ffontani  str  lapatie^ia 
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peifiture  et  la  musique^  bj  the  Abbb  Dubos  ;  nevertbdcse  he  did 
not  understand  music,- be  never  could  write  a  yerse,  aod  had  not  a 
picture." 

'  But  the  Abbe  Dubosi  who  is  read  with  interest  by  painters  and 
poets,  does  not  speak  of  music  as  a  science  at  all  in  his  work  \  the 
third  volume  merely  contains  reflexions  and  conjectures  upon  the 
declamation  of  the  ancients^  melopeia,  masks,  mimes^  theatres,  &c. 
and  all  this  could  be  doue  without  understanding  the  gamut,  or  any 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  music.  Father  Brumoy,  the  Abbe 
Barthelemt,  were  no  better  musicians  than  the  Abbe  Dubos,  and 
they  have  said  ca  much  about  it.  It  was  sufficient  that  they  under- 
stood Greek  and  Latin,  and  translated  Aristotle,  Aristoxenes, 
&c.  &c.  Those  fdrnkhed  the  Abbe  Dcbos  with  the  materials  be 
has- merely  arranged. 

More  adroit  than  the  others,  and  desirous  of  long  enjoying  his 
usurped  reputation,  the  Abbe  Roussier,  an  enthusiast  of  Rameav, 
adopted  his  errors,  and  heaged  calculation  upon  calculation  to  de- 
monstrate the  excellence  of  a  doctrine  even  more  faulty  than  that  of 
his  model.  By  amalgamating  algebra  and  harmony,  Roussier  put 
musicians  to  route  by  the  forms  a4*  b : :  c=d.  Calculators  were 
stopped  short  by  the  first  chord,  and  thus  the  enigma  found  no 
CBdipuB.  This  had  lasted  long  enough,  when  behold  a  professor  of 
the  Polytechnic  school,  skilled  in  the  science  of  sounds,  lias  divined 
the  riddle  of  the  sphinx,  and  explains  himself  as  follows,  in  an  ex- 
cellent work,  entitled  Prindpes  de  Composition  des  Scoles  d^Iialie. 

<*The  system  of  Ptthaooras  has  been  followed  by  several 
learned  men  and  philosophers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and  as 
skilful  musiciaas  as  himself.  It  has  recently  found  an  ardent  pro- 
pagator in  the  Abbe  Roussier,  a  man  as  profoundly  ignorant  of 
physics  and  geometry  as  he  is  deficient  in  all  experience  in  music, 
•and  all  knowledge  of  which  he  constituted  himself  a  judge.  This 
writer  does  not  deserve  that  I  should  do  him  the  honour  of  naming 
hina,  if  in  the  absence  of  good  elementary  books,  his  works  written 
with  all  imaginable  pedantry  and  impertinence,  had  not  obtained  a 
certain  degree  of  success,  attributable  to  some  appearance  of  order 
and  clearness." 

The  man  of  the  world  may  talk  nonsense  with  impunity  when 
speaking  of  the  arts ;  his  observatiims  create  little  sensation ;  they 
are  taken  for  what  they  are  worth;  they  leave  no  trace,  no  rccolleo- 
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Uon.  But  persons  who  can  conceal  their  emptiness  with  the  brilliant 
veil  of  science^  or  who  take  advantage  pf  a  former  reputation  justly 
acquired  on  one  subject,  to  usurp  a  second  on  a  matter  that  is 
absolutely  upknown  to  them,  these  Taxtuffes  of  science  are  the  mpst 
dangerous,  and  it  is  important  to  unmask  them.  A  great  name 
precedes  them— every  word  is  an  oracle,  blind  prejudice  applauds, 
and  the  yonng  student^  burning  with  the  desire  of  inforpiatian, 
devours  with  avidity  the  deceitful  illusion  of  an  erroneous  doctrine#> 
God  forbid  that  I  should  confound  the  author  of  Emilius  with 
those  of  whom  I  have  just  spoken!.  Although  more  informed,  his* 
knowledge  of  composition,  was  veiy  superficial,  and  consequently, 
very  insufiicieiit.  His  truly  musical  organization  has  raised  him 
above  his  rivals  $  his  natural  instinct  united  to  a  soul  of  fire,  and  a 
sjubtle  understanding  enabled  him  sometimes  to  divine  secrels,  which, 
harmony  conceals  from  those  who  have  not  been  initiated  in  her 
nqrsteries.  AU  that  he  has  written  on  the  philosophical  part  of  the 
arty  on  its  effects^  its  rdations  with  po^ry  and  painting,  is  sublime. 
RoussE AV  alone  could  have  treated  with  equal  beauty  and  truth 
the  admirable  articles  in  his  dictionaiy,  when  leaving  the  cxplana- 
tbn  of  the  rules  and  combinations  of  harmony,  he  has  surrendered 
himself  to  the  direction  of  his  genius,  and  spojken  of  the  musical  art 
as  an  eloquent  and  sensitive  poet^  In  favour  of  so  many  baauties, 
Letus  forgive,  Rousseau  his  errors  in  music. 

^'  Ses  fautes  sont  du  temps,  ses  vertus  sont  de  lui/' 
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An  Essatf  &n  the  History  ttnd  Theory  of  Mmici  and  oH  the  ^fadUkfj 
capMHHesy  and  management  of  the  Human  Jtoite  /  hy  J.  IfdthaUj 
Author  of  the  Hebrew  MeladSesy  S^a    Londbn.    Whittak^. 

The  coiiMctiort  of  literature  witH  muric  affiitds,  av  vft  esteem  the 
matter,  »  sound  and  extended  fbimda(io<r,  on  w&iclf  the  etalfartioii 
of  tke  scienoe  and  of  the  character  of  h^  pTofessdr^  may  be  eiect^. 
Thia  notion  indeed  it  was  that  gare  Irirth  to  otir  owti  publication, 
liod  its  efleets  have  not  disappointedf  our  hopes.  WUe&  tfrerefblt^ 
ive  see  aiiy  i^diciEitJon  of  the  acftnoMe^nteUt  6f  the  principle,  it 
falb  in  ^fHh  euv  pre^coneetTed  opinions,  atnl  flutters  those  hopes  and 
etpeotatloo^  of  the  rising  estimaCieit  of  flle  art,  #hich  lead  as  to  an^- 
ticipaCe  results  the  nMMt  favourable  to  itt  ihteMsts.  It  uras  then  wHb 
no  slight  pleasure  we  received  Ha.  NAtitAN'li  book  (h  yefy  band- 
so«M  quarto)  and  ofaBerred,  on  glancing  over  itfr  cotitento,  that  ttey 
prottised  the  union  we  so  ardently  desito  ta  prctanoCe.  LIteratttrer 
has  dene  less  ibt  music  in  Bj^gltnid  than  in  any  othc^  countty  of 
Eurdpe^  Italy  and  Praaiee^  and  6Mnaiiy  ihote  espedUIy,  are  ii6h 
in  treatises,  not  upon  the  science  and  upoft  the  technical  parts 
aloney  but  upon  the  pbikisophy  of  Ae  artgenerally.  We  trust  how- 
ever  the  seeds  aie  sown  in  England,  and  thai  sxftne  of  those  most 
interested  for  miisic,  are  convinced  of  tbeutfltty,  and  tutned  towards 
the  production  of  works  of  such  a  nature. 

Me*  Nathan's  I>ook  is  written  in  chapters.  The  first  is  the 
History  of  Music.  It  is  however  but  a  desultory  combination  of 
anecdotes  and  remarks,  put  together  without  much  method,  and  as 
it  appears  to  us  to  little  useful  purpose.  The  second  is  ^^  on  the 
Abuse  of  Music."  Mb.  Nathan  takes  up  the  popular  notion  that 
the  music  of  the  antients  greatly  transcended  that  of  the  modems,  at 
least  in  its  e&cts  upon  the  human  passions.  We  exceedingly 
doubt  the  fiu;i->-'We  indeed  altogether  disbelieve  that  music  had  ever 
the  universal  influence  upon  happiness  it  enjoys  at  present— and 
we  bring  in  proof  of  oui  creed  the  known  superiority  of  our  instru- 
ments, the  extended  practice  of  the  art  in  all  departments,  amongst 
all  conditions,  and  in  all  situations.  If  in  the  less  improved  temper 
of  men's  minds— -if  in  an  age  when  music  formed  a  part  of  the 
religion  and  of  the  highest  institutions  of  a  State,  great  effects  upon 


indfiirMtiiili  weite  pMAtkua^  ma  tlKM  probably  hMadei  dtmn  fb  Ofl* 
iR  an  ^tnggetfdtd  forM,  if  w^  «iy  single  htsfanoetf  6f  stviKttgf  eflbctt 
can  be  qooted-^they  neTertheless  bear  no  proporticM  to  tbe  ng&tkCf 
of  niiislb  at  pftMtit  h  it  at  all  efediMe  fkat  anliefil  art  had  aiiy 
tiling  Modparable  ^flie  opera  of  A  Don  QiMmmtf  or  Zie  mm^^ 
Rptroy  as  p0rfb«iied  at  Hit  Kiag^aTheatita  in  (he  Baynfatheti  or  a 
Conaeit  of  the  PhilkaraioBk  Soofety^  wtst  m  tnntla  la  aatttimnaAt 
If  tlwa  thb  be  aot  di6pttted<^««attil  ii«  think  it  MflnoC  Iton^  the  ae* 
oMnta  that  haw  come  dtoem  toiuK-4ba  effhcla  we«e  (MlnciMo  aiofe 
tnm  the  tanperameat  of  dw  a«dltoi«  than  the  oba«aele>  of  the  petw 
fbniuutce^  and  aMKJtein  ait  enjoys  an  naqueelioaable  wjpMsMSf^ 

In  oamidering  naodefn  attaiBmeDlaad  ORxlemtteoatUMifaaklthefi 
difeoilon^  too  UMe  alteatiM  ii^  paid  to  Hie  latifv  whicb  govern  iM 
aaluml  and  neceiisafy  pfOgvei»ioii  of  thing%  aad  ^hidh  hiwe  apply 
to  mueta  ai  ta  eirery  thing  die.  There  is-  always  a  depaitni^  fftMUr 
einipHeiiy  toeoinidieatioiii  and  ae  fraAmindaaie  tamed  to  a  mlb* 
ject,  fteeh  pacta  ate  appended^  new  dieeoYnriaaand  new  appSeatlona 
ato  tmAB^  (nay  iboy  arise  with  the  aogasanted  arrangements  tf 
sooiety  itself,)  aa  tbeas  parte  ana  multiplied  and  subdivided.  Bnl 
ibr  this  law  there  would  ob?4aasly  be  no  progiMiiibn.  It  ddee  not 
therefore  seem  io  ns  quite  IMe  to  tMai  the  variety  which  neoessaiffy 
appertains  ib  this  progression  as  a  deeline  in  the  pnrpoeea  of  art, 
because  those  pntposes  are  diversified  and  eartended.  PhilOioph»« 
oalty  speaking^  happiness  is  the  udiveraal  end,  and  nnlese  it  can  be 
shewn  that  happiness  ia  not  produced  in  aa  tqfihl  degree  by  thfa 
diversity,  it  may  be  centended  with  a  gnsat  sbew  irf' justice,  that  the 
changes  we  witness  are  not  the  declension,  but  (he  adaptation  of  art 
to  existing. oocaaiook  We  aaeaU  prone  to  look  back  with  legicl  to 
limes  paat  as  to  the  age  e^f  greater  men  and  grander  elplotliy  Imt 
recurring  to  the  eapital  provision— to  the  quantum  of  human  hap- 
pinesa*-there  nay  be  strong  laaaona  for  doubting  the  wisdom  of  a 
dacisiaa  wUehpitees  tiia  aapteaa  vittne  and  wiadom  in  those  ^a^ 
litres  for  which  the  antient  world  were  so  much  dlsthignlshed.  In 
music  we  think  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  to  move  the  lofly 
affections  waa  the  aim  of  the  early  masters,  and  it  b  a  question  yet 
to  be  solved,  Wheimlr  thl^  h««e  nel  nnhnustfld  alEthe  fotaM.of  ait  as 
soapylied^  If  tbstf  wa  ohserMadn»admiBtnteortheSeioonipos»» 
tioaa  ia  the  pablioparfanfti^sai  oCowr  ow*  tiase^  Wfth  oibenr  nai  bia 
agseoabley  Ihougb  d^fvoted  to  eentimenU  aid  aetvathms  ksa  exall^ 
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but  not  JeH  irnioceot  or  agreeable,  we  appear  only  to  obey  die  h!n^ 
which  nature  h<}|RBelf  has  laid  down,  in  the  growth  and  maturity  of 
all  cfeated  things.  .: 

From  8l%htly  touching  this  part  of  the  question,  Mb.:  Nathan 
branches  out  into  the  abases  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  penons 
and  in  the  manner  of  those  who  propagate  and  teach  the  art.  Here 
abo  wa  must  obtrude  an  opinion,  dMEbring  perhaps  from  those  com- 
monlyreceived,  and  which  may  mitigate  the  severity  of  judgment* 
It  i»  a  just  Und  proper  attempt  to  separate  the  learned  from  the 
ignorant,  the  good  (rom  the  bad.  But  because  there  are  in  the  im-^: 
mense  call  for  both  performers  and  singers,  many  who  disgrace  tha 
profession  by  their  inferiority,  it  is  not  at  all  alegitimate  inference 
that  art  is  sunk.  Here  also  there  is  a  manifest  adaptation.  Talent 
of  the  highest,  or  even  of  a  high  order,  is  neither  applicable  to  nor 
desired  by  all  conditions.  There  is.no  wider  yariatjon  from  the 
standard  in  music  than  in  other  arts  and  other  eonoems ;  the  supply 
is  equally  levelled  to  the  demand.  There  are  abundant  means  for 
any  one  who  desires  knowledge  to  obtain  it,  and  to  ascertain  the 
purest  sources.  Atty  species  of  imposition  successfiiUy  practised^ 
implies'a  want  of  capacity  or  caotion  in  those  who  are  its  yictims^ 
and  as  to  the  abuses  Mn.  Nathan  quotes,  though  true  in  them- 
selves, they  are  exceptions  not  rules.  There  is  however  one  point 
(conceraiag  compositions  to  words)  in  which  we  entirely  agree  with 
our  author.  One  of  the  grand  causes  of  declension  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  selection  of  inferior  poetry.    We  shall  quote  his  words— - 

^^  Music  is  designed  for  nobler  purposes  than  merely  to  please^he 
ear ;  •  she  is  intended  .to  speak  to  the  judgment.  But  unaided  by  good 
poetry,  her  spell  is  partly  broken,  and  the  bright  wreath  of  her  fame 
droops  and  withers.  Pure  composition  nnites  music  and  poetry  in 
indhsoluble  bonds ;  and  so  intimate  is  their  connexion,  so  equal  their 
value,  so  indispensable  the  strictness  of  their  union,  that  the  rules  of 
sense  and  propriety  render  them  the  echo  of  each  other :  but,  should 
we  feel  disposed  to  shew  a  preference  to  either,  it  would  be  on  the  side 
of  iM)etry,  to  which,  in  the  strictness  of  justice,  the  true  object  of  com- 
position should  render  music,  in  spme  degree,  subservient.  It  is  to  a 
departure  from  this  legitimate  purpose  of  composition  that  music  is 
indebt^,  at  present,  for  the  decline  of  her  influence  over  the  pas- 
sions." 

We  also  agree  wifli  Ma.  Nathan  altogether  in  his  desire  that  the 
singer  and  teacher  should  possess  yaiious  knowledge  and  a  philoso* 
phical  temper*  Too  much  conaideration  has  been  given  in  profes-^ 
sional  educalion  to  studies  merely  technical,  or  rather  too  little  to 
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attRmmentff  more  genecal  in  their  nature.  TheBe  are  the  deficiencies 
which  we  look  to  the  aUBistanoe  of  literature  to  supply* 

In  treating  of  the  stage,  what  it  requires  from  a  singer,  and  the 
causes  of  frequent  failure,  Ma.  Nathan  has  perhaps  only  collected 
and  repeated  common  objections,  but  they  cannot  be  too  often  en- 
forced. When  he  passes  to  the  music  of  the  church,  his  views  are 
confined.    He  says, 

^*  The  great  deficiency  and  extreme  dulness  of  our  church  music 
is  much  to  be  lamented ;  for,  instead  of  filling  us  with  sentiments 
of  derotion,  it  fatigues  the  ear  by  its  want  of  variety,  and  certainly 
does  not  lend  to  create  those  sensations  which  sacred  music,  by  its 
noble  and  pathetic  stiViins  should  inspire.  I  question  whether  any 
thing  can  so  powerfully  put  harmony  to  flight  as  the  psalms  in  a 
country  church.  The  nasal  twang  of  the  clerk,  unaided  by  any 
instrument,  the  discordant  voices  of  the  whole  group  of  singers,  and 
the  monotonous  airs  to  which  the  words  are  adapted,  inst^d  of 
promoting  devotional  inspiration,  torture  the  ears  of  those  who  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  possess  an  iota  of  taste,  and  deter  them  from  volun- 
tarily committing  so  great  an  outrage  on  their  musical  organs  in 
future.  It  is  in  religious  ceremonies,  if  well  performed,  that  music 
appears  in  her  grandest  and  most  commanding  character.  She 
assists  in  imparting  those  feelings  of  pure  religion  which  form  so 
acceptable  an  ofi&ing  to  the  Deity;  and  her  melting  harmony 
penetrates  the  heart,  and  bends  the  haughty  spirit  to  contrition. 
This  was  the  effect  formerly  produced  by  her  powers;  and,  even  to 
this  day,  in  the  Romish  church,  the  beauty  and  solemnity  of  the 
music  ptbdoce  wonderful  eflect  on  the  mind,  and  contribute  towards 
the  enthusiastic  feelings  of  the  devotee.  Throughout  Europe  the 
greatest  masters  of  their  day  have  proudly  contributed  their  taleiits 
by  composing  Siabat  Matersj  Misereres^  and  Motets^  for  the  Catholic 
churches,  and  the  heads  of  the  musical  department  have  shewn  their 
judgment  in  adhering  to  the  most  effective  pieces.-  But  this  has  not 
been  the  case  in  the  Frotestant  church,  where  the  exquisite  psalms  of 
David,  which  admit  of  such  fine  scope  for  the  imagination  of  the 
composer,  are  as  badly  arran^d  as  they  are  ill  sung.  Some  psalms 
and  anthems,  which  are  rare^,  if  ever,  performed,  are  deserving  of  * 
the  highest  commendation ;  but  take  the  aggremte,  and  they  are  far, 
very  mr,  below  mediocrity.  The  evangelical  Dissenters  from  Pro- 
testantism fall  intoan  opposite  extreme,  Tor  their  hymris  are  any  thing 
but  dull,  and  often  breathe  too  much  of  amatory  feeling  for  so  holy  a 
place.** 

'  We  may  refer  to  former  articles  for  adequate  reasons  why 
unisonous  psalmody  is  the  best  for  congregational  devotion.  /When 
Mr.  Nathan  refers  to  a  country;  congregation,  he  should  also 
CQosidcr  the  persons  who  compos^  it,  their  numbers,  and  their 
means  of  advancement.    These  duly  estimated  will  shew  the  exces- 
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ing  and  the  melodies  of  the  Jewish  nation,  whiphMftf  be  tbongbt 
carious  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  miih  tbeii*  costomp. 

<<  Greece  wditoiiAe,*'  sajra  M«.N»  ^^  claim  nueilatm^xdusivehr  at 
tbear^wA ;  «jid,acmDdiog  to  Cicero»  Q«intiiiaii,  FlMtaecb,  and  Boe- 
Ukimf  it  was  uotoaly  adofitgui  by  tboir  actors,  but  orators  also,  who,  aa 
well  as  the  musiciao,  had  analAtiaii  by  whiob  the  inflexions  of  the 
Koice  were  asceitaiaed.  But  racifaUive  may  be  tiracad  many  .eanUNriaB 
before  its  liavioff  been  heard  of  in  -Gieeee,  for  it  was  kftOwiH  and  in 
general  use,  in  toe  earliest  patriarchal  times  of  Ibe  Jews  (  it  was  then, 
and  'Still  is,  materially  connected  with  their  religions  eevosMHties.  ^vcny 
word  of  pni^sr  offisrad  to  the  Deitj^  wJiether  in  1tMur.pmtte«r  pablio 
devotion,  is  given  in  a  kwsd  of  dm^t^  which,  nllboqgh  it  m»f  Mt 
come  Ander  toe  esact  character  of  Isgitimate  lecitotiv^s,  istiU  beai^  Ihe 
sound  of  song.  So  osseniUal  do  they  coosider  melody  of  voiee 
towardsiendering  their  prayers  accwtaUe  to^Ged,ai¥l  for^incieasii^ 
the  £»rce  and  enei^gy  of  language,  thsit  whan  a  lad  be  tafcen  to  leiur« 
gemarrab,  the  first  question  of  the  rabbi  to  the  pai^i^  is,  ^  bas  the 
bo^  a  good  tune  P  and  be  considers  tbat  the.gie!atait  oamplimeot  is 
paid  to  tbe  pupil  wben  it  }is  said  r)S^i2  ^DH  ^  ^  <^<(^  ^^^^  p»op<r 
tone/  ' 

^^  Tbe  Bebram  chant  with  peouUax  fi«th<wtaod  affs^  im  style  of 
leoitative)  Ibe  wbole  of  t^e  Bibla,  aftw*  tbe  jmanner  it  was  <feli¥erpd 
to  tbem  from  <the  mouth  of  Moses,  aa  st  is  supposed  hie  ^received  it 
irom  Mount  Sioai*'* 

^^And  when  the  voice  of  ihe  tnmpet  sounded  Aoag,  and  waaed  louder  sad 
loader,  Moses  spske^^EKodus,  diiyp.  site,  t^  1^. 

<<  Babbi  Schelemoth  JarcbJ,  an  eminent  and  learned  writer  lon  the 
Bible,,  wba,  according  to  the  Hebrew  licence  of  taking  this  initials  of 
succeeding  words,  and  fining  them  tonthec,  is  ^conunonl^  called 
Hash!,  further  explains,  m  illustration^  that  wl^n  Moses  received  the 
law  on  Mount  Sinai,  it  was  glyen  to  lues  not  only  with  t|ve  aoui^  of 
trumpets,  but  likewise  with  song  aJtso.  The  Jews  bave  in  aonse^ 
quencebeen  prohibited  from  repeatingtbe  Bible  in^nyiOtbarmanner 
than  as  it  was  recited  or  chanted  to  them  by  Moors ;  the  tune  of 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  handed  down  faithfully  from  Catheir 
to  son,  until  about  the  fifth  century,  when  Rabbi  Aaron  Ben  Aser 
invented  charactereto  represent  tbe  accent,  and  trie  tan^  that  were 
giiien  to  each  word,  by  which  <nems  tb^  oiiigiaal  mpitatire  or  «hsiit 
has  been  preserved  to  this  day. 

<^  These  singular  characters,  or  (more  properly)  abbreviatures, 
consisting  of  about  twenty-seven  in  nunfber,  contain  in  eadi  of  them, 
mr  raider  they  each  express,  as  mnch  as  three,  four,  jfive,  or  maac,  ol 
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oar  modern  noie^i  forming  long  or  short  pauses,  more  or  less  com- 
plete, expressive  of  diflferent  sentiments,  in  some  measure  represent- 
ing our  present  stjle  of  ornaments.  These  abbreviatures  of  notes  are 
judiciously  placed  under  each  word  in  the  Bible;  and  that  the 
Xeader  should  not  fail  in  the  true  expression,  thejr  are  even  placed, 
with  great  caution,  under  the  very  letter  that  roust  be  accented  in  the 
ffofd ;  so  t4iat  every  man  or  child  in  every  country  must  chant  with 
one  pathos — with  one  expression. 

^<  These  abbreviatures  bear  such  seeming  intellectual  varieties  of 
sound,  that  every  word  throughout  the  Bible,  whether  majestic, 
sublime  awful,  appealing,  affecting,  reproaching,  or  applauding,  has 
each  Us  pipper  expressive  sound,  regulated  by  these  cliaracters. 

^^  Since  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  m  Babylon,  and  the  destruction 
of  their  temple,  606  B.  C«  the  use  of  musical  instruments  being  for* 
bidden' them,  they  have,  with  increased  tenacity,  preserved  their 
ancient  melodies,  and  bequeathed  them  by  memory  from  one  genera- 
tiod  to  another,  with  the  same  jealous  care  that  a  miser  would  his 
most  valued  treasure,  and  as  the  most  melancholy  relics  left  to  remind 
them  of  their  <  kingdom  past  away.' 

**  One  of  the  most  affecting  of  these  melodies  excites  a  deeper 
interest  than  the  rest,  from  being  sung  in  the  chamber  of  the  dying ; 
the  expiring  man,  as  long  as  the  tide  of  life  permits,  joins  with  those 
around  him,  $md  when  the  fragile  weakness  of  mortality  prevents 
him,  they  still  continue  singing  until  the  soul  has  departed ;  for  they 
believe  music  to  be  so  incorporated  with  the  ethereal  essence,  that  it 
assists  the  disembodied  spirit  to  soar  into  the  presence  of  the  Mosi 
Higby  and  join  the  angels  in  their  hallelujahs/' 

Chap.  IV.  <^  Of  the  human  voice  and  U$  aitribules,^*  appears  to  us  to 
contain  some  very  valuable  matter.  But  with  respect  to  the  classifi- 
cation of  voices  Mb.  Nathan  differs  from  most,  if  not  all,  who  have 
written  upon  the  subject,  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  him,  wesuspect, 
to  support  the  order  he  has  laid  down.  He  thus  characterizes  the 
species  : — 

'  ^*  The  qualities  of  the  human  voice  are  commonly  distin- 
guished under  three  heads,  according  to  the  natural  organs  which 
appear  most  particularly  concerned  in  its  modulation  and  tones : — 
1st,  where  the  sound  appears  to  issue  almost  entirelv  from  the  lungs, 
it  is  distinguished  as  a  cAe5^  voice;  Sdly,  where  the  throat  appears 
the  chief  organ  connected  with  the  production  of  sound,  it  is  called  a 
ihroal  voice  ;  and  3dly,  where  the  process  of  breathipg  seems  more 
than  usually  connected  with  the  nostrils,  and  the  sound  is  accord- 
ingly modulated  by  their  influence,  it  is  termed  a  head  voice.  There 
is  a  fourth  kind  of  voice,  which  is  but  little  appreciated,  consequently 
rarely  cultivated;  and  since  I  cannot  trace  any  sponsors,  either 
Italian,  German,  or  English,  who  have  given  a  name  to  this  peculiar 
style  of  tone,  I  shall  call  it  the  feigned.  I  am  aware  that  the  falsetto 
is  considered  a  feigned  voice;  and  certainly  that  voice  must  be 
feigned  which  b  produced  by  artificial  constraint,  and  that  does  not 
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eonsequently  seem  to  cmae  forth  naturally  from  tbe  chest  ^  but  the 
quality  of  soufif)  that  I  allude  to  is  not  that  which  is  prodaced  id  the 
throat,  ancb  already  distingnished  under  the  nameof/ibello/  nor  iail 
tlie  voee  di  iesUi*  It  is  a  specie^  of  ventriloquism,  a  soft  and  distant 
sound  produced  aj^parently  in  tbe  chest,  and  chiefly  in  the  back  of 
the  throat  and  head — an  inward  and  suppressed  quality  of  tone,  that 
coa?&ys  the  illusion  oS  being  hoard  ftl  a  distance.  It  is  as  a  sweet  and 
soft  melodious  sound,  wafted  from  afar,  like  unto  tbe  magic  spell  of 
anecho, 

<^  Mr.  Braham  jb  the  only  public  singer  I  ever  heard,  who  hat 
availed  himself  of  the  proper  advantages  which  the  feigned  voice 
affords*  Those  who  have  listened  to  his  singing  of  the  Echo  song 
from  Nareji^ktf^  must  recollect  the  enchantingly-pleasing  efiix^t  which 
he  gave  to  tiie  farewell  supposed  to  come  from  his  father.'* 

Masters  have  generally  regarded  the  chest  voice  and  the  h^<J  voice 
as  the  only  generic  distinction,  and  those  tones  which  are  affect^  ia 
their  passage  by  the  action  of  the  thioat,  merely  as  cormpled  sounds^ 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  which  are  polluted  by  the  ageaqy  of 
tbe  mouth,  lips,  or  teeth.    For  this  arrangement  there  is  one  decisive 
reason  \  tbe  generic  distinctions  have  regard  to  thesitA  from  wheiiee 
,the  sound  fivst  proceeds,  not  to  the  organs  Irhtch  aiect  it  in  its  pas- 
sage.   Thence  it  is  that,  philosophically  speaking,  the  l^ad  and  the 
chest  are  the  regions  which  give  the  proper  name  to  the  two  kinds  oC 
voice  distinguished  by  thdr  organic  ibrmatiojs.    With  itspeet  to  the 
fourth  kind)  which  Mn.  Nathan  has  imagined,  we  oonctive  he  is 
equally  in  error ;  for,  in  truth^  his  ^^fsigned^  voice  is  pfily  a  softenii^ 
of  the  tone*    In  the  instance  he  quotes,  Me.  Brah  ah  prodsuced  the 
echp  only  by  his  singing  very  laud  and  very  soft,  a^d  the  centrasi 
produced  the  deceptive  supposition  of  the  latter  sound  pvooeeding 
from  a  distance.    The  art  of  ventriloquism  has  been  allowed  to  be  ai 
modification  of  the  falsetto  or  head  voicci^  and  th^  only  diffiority  is 
tie  pewer  of  articulation  without  the  visible  motion  of  the  organs 
usually  employed  in  speech.    The  celebrated  ventriloquist,  Mons* 
Alexanore,  admits  that  there  is  no  spch  thing  as  ventriloquism^ 
and  in  the  vfirious  testigaonies  given  ta  his  ability  by  different  persoas 
of  rank  and  estiroatton  in  science,  during  his  travels  on  the  Continent, 
he  h  generally  styled  •*  Professor  of  Vocal  Illusion,*'  a  far  n^re 
philosophical  mode  of  expression.— -And  it  is  ^  reproMi  to  thia 
nation,  that  M.  Alexandbb  is  aotoally  advised  to  adept  tile 
decepttous  name  of  ventriloquist,  upon 'the  assurances  he  every 
where  receives,  that  though  crowds  will  flock  tp  hear  a  ventriloquistt 
but  few  would  attend  a  professor  of  vocal  illusion. 
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Mr.  Nathan  tieate  more  iMy  on  the  art  of  mnoaging  the  breath 
in  skiguig  than  writers  on  yocal  art  in  general,  and  a  most  important 
part  it  18.  Singers  commonlj  inspire  and  expire  **  the  vocal  air''  at 
theBourgeois  GetUilhomme  spoke  prose— -witboat  knowing  it,  akhdtigh 
every  thing  depends  upon  the  jndiciaus  perforfiumee  of  this  fanetton. 
Mr.  Natbaw  directs  that--* 

*<  The  singer  should  first  make  an  inspiratioii,  as  ifto  sigh,  takiiig 
care  to  keep  the  breath  so  much  under  command,  that  one  note  may 
be  continued  at  pleasure ;  gradually  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
sound  without  labour.  The  chest  being  thus  inflated,  It  should  be 
an  object  to  sound  the  note  as  softly  as  possible,  before  any  of  the 
breath  expires,  eraduali^  increasing  thesound  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
the  voice,  and  diminishmg  it  in  the  same  ratio,  until  it  is  scarcely 
perceptible  to  the  ear. 

^*  The  more  to  impress  this  idea,  it  would  b^  well  to  bear  in  thind 
the  gradual  manner  in  which  the  sense  of  hearing  is  affected  b^  a  b^nd 
of  fine  music  at  a  distance.  The  sound  is  at  first  indistmct  but 
sweet ;  stowly  advancing,  it  is  by  degrees  more  powerful,  until  it 
rises  fall  ob  the  ear ;  ana  teaching  us  closely^  its  emd  becomes  bril- 
liant* Having  swept  hy  us,  the  brtlitancy  dkhinisbes ;  theh  gra- 
dually dying  away,  its  softer  tones  only  are  heard  i  and  finall^^  the 
remembrance  of  its  sweetness  is  all  that  is  left.  We  then  wish  for 
its  renewal  with  as  much  eagerness  as  we  desired  its  approach  when 
the  earliest  tones  only  were  heard." 

This  is  really  a  very  beautiful  illustration,  flioligh  it  nralBt  of 

cMfSe  be  taken  with  considerable  allowance  iis  to  e^ridFlty,  for  if  this 

rule  were  literally  followed,  expl'ession  would  be  obliterated  by  the 

sweeping  J^olian  effect  of  an  exaggerated  mezza  di  voce*    Mara  is 

said  to  hstve  inctikated  the  practice  of  equal  tones,  (in  contradistinc* 

tiontothecustomary  method  of  beginning  soft,  swelling,  and  dimi*- 

nkhfng)  ^h  a  view  to  the  equality  which  must  always  constitute 

the'ground-wotk  of  vocal  excellence,  and  to  ibecomm&ndl  of  any 

given  quantity  at  pleasure.    This  she  considered  coulc(  be  attained 

by  C6titinuing,  during  long  notes,  the  exact  quantity  used  at  com- 

mencinig.    It  would  be  more  useful,  probably,  to  practice  in  both 

ways.    Concerning  intemUiony  Ma.  Nathan  is  very  sparing  and 

c6mmon-place.    Me  refers  the  student  wholly  to  the  guidance  of  his 

eat,  tdthe  rejection  of  all  other  standards,  yet  inalists  strongly  upon 

the  formation,  the  ^  educating"  of  that  organ.    I^his  part  oi^  the 

subject  has  been  fully  treated  in  our  second  volume,  and  thitlier  we 

refer  the  reade^^    Indeed  it  would  seem,  were  it  not  that  Mb.  N.. 

♦  Vol.4,  page«0». 
S  A  8 
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has  contented  Iiimself  with  the  superficial  parts,  Chat  he  must  have 
unconscioasly  adopted  the  notions  of  that  essay,  since  his  ideas 
flow  nearly,  if  not  exactly  in  the  same  train. 

Theremarl?8  ^^On  the  formation  or  building  of  the  voice^^^  as  Mb. 
Nathan  quaintly  terms  it,  begin  by  an  observation  we  ne?er  remem- 
ber to  have  seeii  before — namely,  that  ^*  the  common  pitch  of  tone  in 
which  we  converse  lies  within  a  very  few  notes  of  the  deepest  or 
gravest  sound  in  our  compass."  Mr.  Nathan  makes  it  in  order  to 
deduce,  that  nature  dictates  the  cultivation  of  the  lower  tones  first. 
A  better  reason  probably  is^  that  it  is  most  easy  to  fix  and  confirm 
those  notes  which  are  the  easiest  of  attainment.  He  recommends 
the  practice  of  four  middle  nptes  first,  and  then  the  completion  of  the 
octave.  Nothing  we  think  can  be  more  judicious  than  to  conduct 
the  first  practice  of  instruction  so  slowly  as  to  be  perfectly  sure.  The 
million  of  singers  are  ruined  at  the  outset,  and  few  ever  overcome 
errors  that  have  tbeic  root  in  the  early  mode  of  forming  the  voice. 
We  fully  coincide  with  our  author  in  the  following  opinions: — 

^<  There  is  an  erroneous  belief  that  children  should  not  begin  to  have 
their  voices  cultivated  at  an  early  age ;  to  this  I  will  not  subscribe^ 
for  in  my  opinion  they  cannot  commence  too  soon.  But  if  injudicious 
teachers,  by  imprudent  exertion,  strain  youthful  voices,  then  indeed 
their  tones  become  harsh  and  discordant,  like  those  ot  a  wind  instru* 
ment  that  is  overblown ;  under  such  tuition  it  would  be  best  that 
children  should  not  begin  either  early  or  lafe." 

There  seems  to  be  an  air  of  truth  about  the  following  sentences,  which 
are  of  so  much  importance  in  the  science  of  teaching,  that  it  is  to  be 
wished  some  experiments  could  be  made  to  verify  Mb.  Nanhan's 
theory.  We  never  yet  heard  of  any  one  attempting  to  teach  a  boy 
during  the  period  of  the  transition  of  his  voice  from  its  puerile  to  its 
adult  tone.  We  do  indeed  recollect  two  instances  of  street  singers, 
with  very  fine  voices,  continuing  their  vocation  during  the  time^  but 
they  sung  io  two  distinct  voices — ^the  low  voice  and  the  falsette,  sepa- 
rated so  widely  by  quality  as  to  resemble  Matthews's  Mr.  Double- 
lungs.  Mr.  Nathan's  method,  if  he  can  aoercomethe  roughness  and 
uncertainty  which  generally  attend  the  treating  of  the  voice,  pro- 
mises an  amelioration^  but  the  proof  can  only  be  made  by  repeated 
experiments. 

<^  A  good  old  master  has  (no  doubt  to  prevent  injurious  practice) 
recommended  that  boys  should  not  sing  at  all  from  the  time  when  their 
voices  break  until  their  tone^  are  fixed.  The  change  that  takes  place 
with  the  constitution  in  male  voioes^  is  very  di&rent  from  that  of  the 
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female.  The  hitter  only  loses  a  particiilar  thinness  of  sonnd  ooramoif 
io  very  youthful  voices,  and  gains  in  its  place  a  full  rich  body  of 
tone,  which,  from  ill  management^  is  often  turned  into  harslmess  before 
noticed.  But  the  male  entirely  loses  his  upper  notes,  and  gains  a 
deeper  compass  of  an  octave  or  more  below.  It  is  then  wnen  the 
master's  abUit  v  should  be  exerted  by  transposing  his  pupils  songs  and 
exercises,  so  that  his  voice  shall  be,  by  degrees,  lowered  id  pitch,  as 
the  acute  tones  fall  off.  It  is  his  duty  to  be  on  the  watch  for  every 
change ;  and  as  the  upper  notes  get  defective  in  the  smallest  degree, 
(cracked  or  uncertain)  their  compass  should  be  lowered  by  half  a 
tone  at  a  time,  until  the  voice  becomes  fixed  as  a  counter«tenor,  tenor^ 
baritone,  or  base.  By  such  means  boys  would  never  entirely  lose 
their  vocal  powers,  nor  should  we  have  to  lament  the  great  scarcity 
of  male  singers." 

In  his  section  concerning  '^  the  swelling  and  dying  of  the  xxnccy^ 
there  is  an  application  of  a  common  expedient,  which  however  Mr. 
N.  has  much  enlarged,  which  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  most 
useful  discoveries,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  modern  art.  This  is  how  to 
demonstrate  visually  by  variations  of  the  common  signs  for  crescendo 
and  diminuendo,  with  some  new  modifications,  the  precise  mode  of 
singing  any  given  passage.  In  a  subsequent  page,  Handel's  song, 
*^  Hofy  Holy  Lord^^  is  printed,  with  the  directions  placed  over  nearly 
all  the  notes  of  the  song,  and  a  more  perfect  direction  and  illustration 
cannot,  we  venture  to  presume,  be  given  vivd  voce,  as  io  quantity^ 
and  therefore  in  some  sort  quality  of  sound.  By  this  expedient  Mr. 
N.  has  gone  far  to  remove  one  of  the  greatest  impediments  hitherto 
experienced  in  conveying  precise  notions  of  expression,  and  he  has 
done  roorethan  any  one  in  forming  a  philosophical  language,  as  it 
were,. in  which  such  ideas  may  be  imparted*  Thb  is  by  fiir  the 
cleverest  part  of  the  book. 

The  directions  as  to  the  mouth  are  sensible,  and  particularly  as 
Mb*. Nathan  adheres  to  moderation.  All  extravagancies  are,  he 
says,  absurd.  The  same  remark  apfdies  to  his  section  on  articulation, 
and  though  not  more  relevant  in  this  than  in  any  other  place,  he  here 
delivers  one  of  the  most  important  rules  that  can  be  laid  down,  namely, 
that  ^  a  singer  should  forget  every  thing  but  what  he  is  doing."  Upon 
this  apparently  common  place  sentence  much  more  depends  than 
meets  the  first  glance.  It  impKes  the  absence  of  a&ctation,  and  in- 
deed of  any  thing  but  true  modesty  and  sensilnlity.  To  be  content 
to  do  as  well  as  we  can,  and  at  the  same  time  to  lend  all  our  powers 
io  do  all  we  can,  constitutes  nearly  the  whole  art  of  employing  talent 
to  its  utmost  advan&ge. 
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Qn^eroingoiiplMwuidacoeaii  Ma^N^iTiiiiN  wiogoi^ral  tight* 

But  his  objoctioafi  to  th6  Btiengfth  dii«cied  to  tie  Med  upm  the  sl^, 

we  cotieehe  are  ftuperfluoas^  becatne  he  addretset  his  re^M-oof  te  the 

abiise^  not  to  die  use  of  a  principle  which  probably  is  iateiid«d  lo  ga 

no  fiiHher  thas  to  tmggcst  that  moie  feitoe  n  ro^nfaed  fin  eff^ 

than  in  small  bnildings.    A  celebrated  French  writer  sayi—^  Lea 

masses  de  aion  qui  s'^l^yent  da  Torcbesfre  s'^pureat  en  parcourant 

Tespaee ;  et  toat  06  qui  ponrrait  s' j  rancodtltr  de  dnr  oad'indoberent 

eflt  adodcl  on  IM  atant  d'arri^M  k  roreine''*^a  telfretident  truth. 

Mr,  N/s  observation  U  howerer  just : — 

^'  There  is  great  vulgarity  in  malting  emphasis  t(H)  atrong ;  whm 
any  particular  point  is  intended,  it  should  be  done  by  the  swelling 
ana  aying  of  the  voice,  either  sudden  or  protracted,  as  the  subject 
may  teqaire,  and  with  that  peciJliar  arclniess  of  style  and  manner 
which  must  ever  faicinate  the  listener.  Thi»  is  oae  of  the  ptin^ 
cipal  cariterions  by  which  a  singer  of  taste  and  judgment  may  be 
appreciated/' 

And  a^in  with  equal  justice^  ^^This  boisterous  introduction  of  mock 
expression  destroys  the  beauty  of  the  most  elegant  fnusic,  and  pro- 
dttccft  the  same  eflSoet  eii  thie  ear  as  cdtrse  conversatiofi  isiaing  from 
the  lipa  of  those  fron  whom  evevy  lefinement  of  poliihed  language 
waa  expected :  but  many  erroneously  imagine  this  subversion  o7  taste 
the  acme  of  perfection,  while,  in  fact,  they  are  burlesquing,  by  their 
viokoee^  the  y^y  passo^  wli^hr  they  would  wisb  to*  render  im- 
preasivt^*' 

Udder  tlw  head  of  exeeartion  Mib^  Narnair  indndes  the  Mt  of 
oinaaiedttng,  and  ben  be  has  been  so  comphldy  sarpatted  by  a 
tuealise  tately  pubUsbcdy  that  tbew  is^  no  room  Ibv  Mmpafison. 

Tbt  Gbaptet  ^On  etfituUfti'  it  ccfwseand  nn^ilofiioptrical.  Ex«^ 
pression  is  a  general  term,  comprehending  all  the  ittHbllldi  ^  t^Mift 
ait,  seid  caanoi  theiefow  becaneideMA  but  as  a  compiMMid.  BM  our 
Umita  warn  ns^  wemast  hitsten  to  the  technfoal  parts  of  the  bMl,  fba 
solftggi,  and  indeed:  ws  may  pasaowf  the  bUeimedlate  essays  whhoilt 
miastag  any  thim;  of  pavtioular  Idvportanoe  di>  ilof eKy.  Mr^r  N.  eontf^ 
meMea  his  exaadpks  by  an  aseeading'and  deseendhig' deaAe  conjebiedi- 
ia.  all  the  ddb,  and  ia  thirteen  ms^r  mi  thiiteea  Mhioi^  beyv.  Thii 
weeenaUer  td  besnpei«iM«s^  beeftuae  if  wenndeiiMed  M«.  NaMiEW, 
he  himaelf  is  at  »o  small  paMU  t^etreulata the  tratb,  thai  one^  scale  m 
bey  is  or-  ought  to  bd  a  modefc  far  alt'  ifaet  resl  Tbe^  examplf  andei- 
pbMMtioa  of  one  such  soate  is  tfaeretbre  all  suffl0faMl«-  Tbe  ex^eibeii 
aseelabovateaiidW€lbconCrii^ed;>  thej^confay^thtoinidittieiltAofel^y 
possible  combination  of  time,  intervals,  and  diwiionr.^    Vbe^  Mn^ttMl 


who  will  MdutoMlif  prMtloethtm,  wilt  nevw  tei^mbammad  bj  n^ 
ps9si^e-he  may  meet* 

Chapter  XI.  might  fevhapef  hare  heeft  omiUed  wtthoat  mnefa  Aetri* 
nent,  because  U  laitfORgly  t<>beraflpected  that  tha  aneedotet  related 
are  merelj  euiious  exoeptieiity  iPmdeed  mmio  had*  the  influeiioe  as- 
cribed to  ita  eftel». 

Bot  there  is  a  stttt  stroager  reasoD  why  we  wish  Ma.  N atba »  bad 
suppressed  this  ohapler.    In  a  note  we  find  the  followiog  passi^e^— 

^  That  ooAstafttly  hearing  the  finest  musio  is  not  always  a  soflleient 
atinuUant  to  braveiy,  baa  b^n  oxempUfifod  by  thacandkict  ttf  a  acsMis 
vrqfessQTf  who  has  crept  into  npticei  no  one  knows  how ;  and  kaepa 
there,  no  one  knows  w  ny.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  plays 
with  precision,  for  it  cannot  be  said  but  be  performs  to  a  note  what  is 
wfiilesi;  bntso  woaldasahoaUboyivanantomatoii.  Itistaidtfaet 
this  professor  of  muaiC|  or  masic  professor^  repfUTod  a  c^ballBi^  wbiW^ 
performing  at  a  concert ;  the  power  of  sweet  sounds  could  not  coun- 
teract the  discord,  which  fear  struck  on  the  trembling  striugs  of  the 
maskian'a  heart  i  to  fight  was  impossible,  flie  L^  of  OrpbeSs  wMid 
have  played  in  xWj  had  its  master  trii^d  to  rmse  a  soaik  ofcoasagt 
where  it  never  found  a  dwelling.  The.  knight  turnea  pale,  protested 
that  he  could  not  fight,  and  rather  than  risk  bis  precious  life,  qoosented 
to  make  mt  humble  apolegr •  We  mast  own  that  this  knight,  who 
eeoasiomilly  flomrssbes  a  iraite  roll  ov«r  the  beada  of  ookbrated  per* 
formers,  with  a  most  autho^itatiTe  air  of  thmlif  oonsequence,  did  not  ^ 
evince  the  chivalric  spirit  of  a  hdght  errant ;  but  his  noble  honours 
bloomed  so  freshly  on  his  brow,  that  the  bods  of  his  valour  kept  pace 
with  theis  tender  pr«igrssa;  and,  no  doabtsbasild  a  seeond  trial  bo 
made,  thej  woi\ld  be  found  to  h^va  m'l?i¥ed  fit  a  slardier  giowtii/* 

This  note  allud^a  laSu  Q%i^iia^  ^u^mv^t  toq  obviously  to  be  mis- 
taken, and  we  quote  it  only  to  give  it  the  refutation  and  therqyniba* 
tion  it  so  richly  merits.  Sir  George,  we  will  venture  to  tell  Mr. 
Nathan,  in  the  fullest  confidence  that  our  assertion  will  be  borne  out 
by  the  great  bulk  of  his  brethren,  has  risen  to  estimation  by  general 
acquaintance  with  the  details  of  business,  by  gentlemanly  manners, 
by  sluU  in  his  profession,  and  by  honour  and  integrity  in  its  exercise ; 
and  we  may  add  too,  of  our  own  knowledge,  by  a  liberality  which  b 
not  less  generous  in. him  than  beneficial  to  those  towards  whom  it  is 
extended*  With  respect  to  the  particular  anecdote  of  the  quarrel  in 
which  Sir  George  was  involved  by.  the  lieat  of  a  youthful  antago- 
nist, we  also  know  that  no  man  could  manifest  more  calmness  nor  more 
determination,  than  the  man  whom  Mr.  Nathan  thus  slanders* 
The  gentleman  into  whose  hands  Sir  George  surrendered  his  honour 
has,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  second,  publicly  testified  that  the 
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quarrel  was  most  honotaUy  taken  up,  and  as  a  farther  oonfinnaiioa 
of  what  we  state,  Sib  Gbobob  presided  at  a  dinner  of  the  Philhar* 
iponic  Society  the  day  before,  and  while  in  fall  expectation  of  the 
meeting,  with  a  degree  of  spirit  that  showed  how  perfectly  he  was  the 
master  of  his  own  temper ;  no  man  could  indeed  give  stronger  proo£i 
of  equanimity.  ^W  e  r^ret  to  see  Mb.  Nathan's  book  thus  poUuied, 
and  he  will  always  find  as  now,  that  no  writer  will  gain  any  thing 
by  making  himself  the  instrument  of  low  and  dirty  detraction. 

Taken  as  a  whole  then,  Ma*  Nathan's  work  contains  matter  that 
is  useful,  mixed  up  with  many  sensible  remarks.  The  work  however 
wants  method  and  curtailment,  for  with  all  our  disposition  to  encourage 
every  endeavour  to  unite  literature  with  music^  we  cannot  conceal, 
even  from  ourselves,  that  there  is  a  great  proportion  of  common*idaoe, 
and  a  general  lack  of  discrimination  and  order  in  the  choice  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  materials*  Thus  we  have  page  after  page  of  notes 
(sometimes  of  notes  upon  notes)  and  quotation,  in  no  very  good  tasie. 
Three  successive  pages  and  a  half  are  devoted  to  scraps  of  poetry, 
to  shew  what  ?  The  beauty  of '^  the  swellings  and  dyings  of  the  voice.'* 
Most  of  them  are  threadbare,  and  some  of  them  nothing  to  the  pur« 
pose.  We  have  thus  given  the  reader  the  means  of  judging  of  the 
merits  of  the  work,  irhich  is  creditable  to  Ma.  Nathan's  industry, 
but  his  publication  would  have  been  in  every  sense  more  valuable, 
both  to  himself  and  his  readers,  had  he  applied  the  knife  to  it,  and 
stripped  it  of  the  load  that  now  encumbers  the  matter,  while  it  unneces- 
sarily enhances  the  price,  and  gives  it  something  of  the  air  of  a 
maie^p  book. 
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Hondo  VSlageoisy  pour  le  Piano  Fortfy  par  ^ederic  Kalkbrenner. 

Op.  67.    London.    Clementi  and  Co. 
Gage  d'AmiiiSy  Orand  Rondo  pour  le  Piano  Forte  avec  OrcheslrCj  (ad 

lUniMm)y  par  Fred.  Kalkbrenner.   (Euvre  66.     London.  Chappell 

and  Co.    Ciementi  and  Co« 

These  (wo  Compositions^  altiiough  bearing  internal  evidence  of 
the  sanie  hand  and  head,  arc  of  a  very  various  character:  they  are 
diffefent  species  of  the  same  genus ;  the  first  being  light,  elegant, 
and  inrilliant— the  second  having  all  the  genius,  contrivance,  and 
powerful  execution^  that  attend  on  natural  endowment  and  masterly 
acquir^n^ntf  both  in  theory  and  practice. 

The  Rondo  Vilhigeois  is  in  the  key  of  C  major  and  in  f  time. — 
The  subject  occupies  18  bars,  and  is  both  original  and  interesting, 
a  smooth  and  elegant  effect  is  produced  by  the  chromatic  notes,  and 
the  alterations  it  undergoes  in  the  repetitions  are  very  graceful :  the 
ascending  passages  too,  on  the  1st  and  2d  staves  of  the  third  page, 
are  introduced  with  gceat  elegance.  The  imitations  between  the 
hands,  in  the  fourth  page,  are  conducted  in  ascending  chromatic 
passages,  and  lead  to  a  second  strain  or  passetto  of  very  expres- 
sive melody.  The  modulation  in  the  5th  stave  of  the  5th  page  is 
rich,  and  leads  to  similar  ascending  passages  as  above  mentioned. 
It  is  needless  to  go  through  any  further  analysis  of  the  piece;  the 
passages  we  have  already  pointed  out  will  serve  to  shew  its  prevail- 
ing character.  We  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen,  in  a  composition 
of  this  rank,  so  much  variety  of  effect  formed  upon  such  unity  of 
design.  The  structure  is  complete,  and  corresponds  in  all  its  parts ; 
one  passage  grows  as  it  were  out  of  another ;  there  are  no  rough 
edges — all  is  smooth  and  polished.  It  is  capable  of  great  light  and 
shade^  if  we  may  borrow  the  term — the  word  expression  would 
here  convey  more  than  we  intend,  for  the  character  of  tlie  piece 
demands  finbhed  and  correct  rather  than  powerful  or  affecting 
execution. 

The  Grand  Rondo  is  dedicated  to  Ma.  Moschbles  as  a  Gage 
fTAmitiS.  Its  title  therefore  promises  every  exertion  on  the  part  of 
Ma.  Kalkbabkn ER,  the  worth  of  the  composition  being  one  test  of 
the  strength  of  bis  friendship.    The  great  talents  of  Mb.Moscheles 
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woald  also  naturallj  impress  Mr.  Kalrbrennbr  with  a  desire  to 
make  Mr.  M.  an  offering  worthy  both  of  himself  and  them.  When 
we  saj  that  he  ha$  succeeded,  we  perhaps  express  everj  thiogi  but 
we  shall  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  some  faint  notion  of  the  way 
in  which  Mr.  K.  has  performed  his  task.  The  composkimi  contains 
most  if  not  all  the  difficulties  which  modern  artists  have  iav^ented  and 
overcome,  and  these  difficulties  are  rendered  still  greater  by  the  ori- 
ginality and  complication  of  their  combinations.  We  need  only 
name  pages  II,  IS,  13, 14^  as  a  few  instances  among  many.  The 
Introdaction  is  full  of  beautiful  expiessiop,  particularly  the  passage 
'  beginning  on  the  5th  bar  of  the  3d  stave^  page  %  aqd  likewise  the 
excessive  elegance  of  the  ornaments  appended  to  it  when  lepeeAed  on 
the  Sd  page.  The  piece  is  perhaps  too  long,  except  when  aided  by 
instrumental  effects,  and  the  powerful  exeooftion  which  it  is  designed  to 
commemorate.  But  when  we  consider  how  mack  the  mind  and  ima- 
gination are  concerned  in  aU  works  of  ait,  both  in  tiieir  design  and 
execution,  we  may  fahrly  say  without  detracting  firom  the  merits  o# 
other  masters,  that  none  but  the  genius  which  dictated  this  composi- 
tion can  render  it  perfect  justice  in  its  performance. 


Vocal  AtUhohgyy  or  ike  Fhmen  of  Somg^  being  a  Sekctim  of  ike  mosi 
bemUfiil  ami  esteemed  Vocal  Mum  of  aU  Europe^  wUh  EngUsk 
Words;  also  an  Appendix^  conm^tnjg  of  origbial  Vocd  Camposi* 
Uonsy  and  a  Catalogue  RaisoftSe  of  the  Comdenis.  Leaden.  Grale. 
Nos.  1, 8, 3,  and  4. 

The  plan  of  this  work  is  partly  litenry,  partly  critical,  and  partly 
musical.  Thus  it  is  calculated  not  only  to  be  the  conservator  of 
classical  productions,  and  of  some  too  that  might  otherwise  be  little 
known  or  altogether  lost  in  the  deluge  that  now  rushes  forth  from 
the-press,  but  it  aims  at  conveying  also  useful  informafion  conneoted 
with  the  selected  compositions^  exciting  enqniryi  and  aiding  sden* 
tific  acquiiement*  That  such  a  design  mast  possess  great  capa- 
bility is  self-eTident — ^we  think  it  indeed  very  happily  conceited^ 
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but  like  every  thing  else,  its  (tile  to  regard  must  depend  upon  the 
dcgffee  of  ability  with  which  it  isexecyited.  To  thi«  point  therefore 
wcpioQeod. 

The  faooik  it  very  handaonieiy  printed,  and  upon  good  pap^ ;  the 
mttBic  plates  are  clearly  and  beautifully  engraved.  Each  Number 
contains  eight  pages  of  letter-press  and  aboai  twenty-eight  of 
mnsic* 

The  advertisement  opens  with  the  proposition  that  *^  good  Tocai 
innsic,  in  every  style,  both  ancient  and  modern,  is  more  justly  ap- 
preciated in  England  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe."  This 
admission  of  the  extensive  range  of  oar  cultivated  tastes  is  attribntcd 
to  the  excursive  and  free  spirit  with  which  Eaglisb  travelletB  pene« 
trate  through  all  ranks  in  their  foreign  wandoringB— «nd  to  the  parti^ 
clpation  to  their  acqaisitions  they  affiitd  at  theor  letiim,  together 
with  the  influence  of  the  ItaUsA  opera.  Thus  an  aoqnamlaoce  with 
exotic  compositions  is  generally  circulated.  From  this  the  author 
takes  OQcasicm  to  complain  of  the  impediments  opposed  to  English 
talent  in  the  engagement  of  Mr.  Bishop  as  the  coaifN>sev  to  Covent 
GUtrden«  This  is  a  cbairge  we  have  heaid  in  masy  quarters,  bvt  we 
entertain  doubts  as  to  the  extent  of  its  operation,  asd  also  of  the 
justice  of  imputing  to  managens,  or  to  the  cempoeer  himself,  any 
thing  of  the  spirit  of  monopoly  by  this  course  of  prooeedrng.  The 
office  of  composer  to  such  an  establishment  implies  a  neoossity  which 
appears  to  us  to  be  absolutely  inherent  in  its  arrangeoonnts^— namely, 
the  power  at  all  times  of  commanding  the  talent  of  an  individual  of 
sufficient  capacity,  to  prodnce,  within  very  short  periods,  thevatious 
compositions  (overture,  song,  and  ballet,)  which  circumstances  may 
require.  A  piece  is  presented  by  its  author  to  managess.  Tb^ 
think  sufficiently  well  of  its  dramatic  merits  to  accept  It  for  the  stage. 
It  becomes  their  care  to  have  it  set,  and  to  this  end  they  must  be 
able  to  call  into  immediate  action  a  composer's  genins^  It  is  essen- 
tial to  the  interests  of  the  theatre  that  they  diionld  hatve  a  confidence 
in  the  talent  of  Ae  individual  they  employ,  and  Urn  confidence  can 
only  be  the  result  of  experiment  and  success.  The  very  trial  to  a 
certain  degree  confers  the  strength  which  ensures  the  object.  U^til 
therefore  a  composer's  fertility  is  exhausted,  the  same  individual  is 
moie.  likely  to  be  avl^ilabk  than  any  new  candidate  for  musical 
honoim.  So  much  for  the  xcignlar  composer  as  a  part  of  such  an 
establishment.    If  however  the  English  cuatom  was,  that  a  composer. 

3  B  S 
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procijgred  a  poem  for  himself,  and  having  produced  an  opera  com- 
plete, offered  it  to  managers — if  in  such  case  ive  say  a  good  piece 
should  be  rejected  simplj  on  the  ground  that  there  is  a  person  regu** 
larly  engaged  to  write  for  the  house,  the  interests  of  the  art  and  of 
the  public  might  both  suffer.  But  we  have  never  heard  that  such  an 
experiment  has  been  tried.  Were  a  really  good  opera,  with  really 
excellent  music,  presented  to  Messrs.  Kbm blb  and  Co.  they  mnst 
know  very  little  of  their  interests,  were  they  to  refuse  it  simply  on 
the  ground  that  Mr»  Bishop  composes  for  their  house,  although  his 
talents,  in  their  full  display,  have  certainly  placed  Jiim  at  an  im- 
mense height  above  any  existing  dramatic  composer.  Nevertheless 
it  may  be  urged,  that  this  species  of  composition  would  perhaps 
flourish  more  in  England  if  such  an  experiment  were  oftener  made. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  so.  We  wish  to  see  more  strenuous  efforts  applied 
to  the  improvement  of  the  musical  drama,  and  we  yet  hope  to  interest 
the  general  mind  sufficiently  to  produce  some  beneficial  effects. 

The  Editors  of  the  Vocal  Anthology  purpose  to  remedy  the  de- 
fect they  thus  complain  of,  and  to  state  their  pretensions  in  their 
own  language  ^^  to  secure  to  their  countrymen  the  advantages  which 
our  national  theatres  thus  neglect  to  take  of  the  facilities  they  pos- 
sess for  combining  and  bringing  before  the  public  the  efforts  of  na- 
tive musical  talent,  as  also  the  beauteous  flowers  dispersed  in  the 
foreign  gardens  of  melody.*' 

The  divisions  of  the  Vocal  Anthology  are  as  follow : 

1st.  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices  relative  to  the  contents  of 
each  part,  as  piri>Ii8hed,  intended  to  form  a  very  complete  catalogue 
raisonne^  to  the  whole  work. 

2d.  The  most  highly  approved  English  Vocal  Music. 

3d.  Scotch,  Irbh,  and  Welch  ditto. 

4th.  Handers  ditto. 

5th.  Italian  ditto,  with  the  Original  and  English  Words. 

6th.  German  ditto,  with  English  Words. 

7th.  French  ditto,  with  the  Original  and  English  Words. 
.  8th.  National  Music,  of  various  other  Nations,   with  English 
Words. 

9th.  (or  Appendix)  Original  Music* 

This  plan  it  will  be  acknowledged  is  sufficiently  comprehensive, 
particularly  when  it  is  observed  that  all  ages  of  classical  composi- 
tion are  included  in  the  grasp  of  the  work. 
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-  Tl^e  literary  porticms  of  the  book  are  biographical,  explanatory, 
and  critical  notices.    The  selection  of  Mb.  Wbbbb's  beaatiful  sdng 
^^  TAe  Mansion  ofPeace^*  aflfoids  occasion  for  a  memoir  of  that  com- 
poser, which  we  observe  with  pleasure  has  been  copied  from  our 
pages.    There  is  also  a  memoir  of  HumiEL  in  the  same  Number. 
Notices  of  GrossBc,  Sacchini,  Mozabt,  and  Bbbthovbit,  are  to 
be  found  in  those  which  succeed ;  and  although  they  possess  little 
novelty,  yet  they  will  incite  some  to  inquire  further,  and  inform 
others  who  hare  neither  leisure  nor  desire  to  go  much  below  the  sur^* 
face.    At  present  the  vast  proportion  of  those  who  are  taught  music, 
enter  upon  the  study  purely  technically — as  for  instance,  young 
ladies  at  boarding  schools  are  taught.    To  allure  the  pupil  beyond 
this  mechanical  course  of  instruction  is  something,  and  something 
very  desirable,  for  we  are  convinced  musical  education  is  too  often 
protracted  most  lamentably  and  most  uselessly,  for  want  of  philoso* 
pbising  a  little,  and  musical  acquirement  abandoned  in  later  life,  as 
our  correspeadent  in  a  former  page  has  suggested,  from  the  disagree- 
able associations  connected  with  the  barren  and  chearless  course  of 
instrtittiob  the  adult  remembers  when  a  child  to  have  undergone, 
and  which  suffering  is  ever  after  combined  with  the  exercise  of  the 
art.    So  far  as  the  four  Numbers  before  us  enable  us  to  penetrate 
into  the  intentions  of  the  Editor,  the  music  selected  Is  rather  of  the 
class  of  light,  short,  and  elegant  morceaux,  than  from  the  elaborate 
productions  of  art.    We  look  upon  the  taste  displayed  in  this  sort 
of  choice,  to  be  no  generity  and  there  is  certainly  much  beauty  in 
many,  nay  most  of  the  pieces  printed.    There  is  also  considerable 
diversity.    Huiiii£L*s  <^  Oh  Beware^  and  Mozabt's  canzonet  in 
the  first  Number  <<  When  Morning  is  beandngj''  <<  Eveningj*'  and 
some  others,  have  great  sweetness.     Some  of  the  words  however 
are  very  namby  pamby — ^Hhe  Fiokf*  to  wit— and  we  observe  slight 
inaccuracies  in  the  arrangement  of  the  syllables  to  the  music,  arising 
apparently  out  of  haste  or  inadvertency. '  The  original  composi- 
tions are  so  much  of  the  same  character  that  we  should  be  led  to 
imagine  the  composer  to  have  a  principal  share  in  the  selections. 
The  choice  frotai  the  classical  stores  are  not  less  in  good  taste,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  reprints  of  such  often  repeated  publica- 
tions as  Webbb's  song,  "  Fhra  gate  me  fairest  flowers''  (which 
by  the  way  affords  a  peg  to  hang  a  slight  history  of  the  madrtgalists 
upon,)  and  Chebubini*s  canon  <^  Perfida  ChlorC^  are  likdy  to  add 
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to  the  attraotioM  of  ib»  work.  Thb  otqeotiM  ham^fer  mut  apply 
to  all  coUMioos  irtiioli  piopoae  to  ooinpidien||Hhe  flower,  of  the- 
OQmiKMtlioBe  of  all  agca,  and  perhapa  is  no  dbjectiott  at  all  to  aay 
pwchaaera  bot  thoae  who  have  alvaady  got  together  a  lifarary.  We 
Qoaclade  a»  we  bega*  bjr  pointing  oat  the  comprehenaife  nataie  of 
the  plW)  the  Ittemrj  uifiMrmation,  the  eleganoe  ef  the  tedinioal 
parti,  aad  the  taate  dbfribjrel  in  many  of  the  pieeet,  whioh  are  really 
QOt  iconmooly  known^  aa  recoauneodatioDt  that  shoold  giye  the 
YQOAh  Awraoi^ooT  a  ilro«g  tiOe  to  papnlarity. 


AfmdourUe  Dukh  Smigy  wUh  Fmiaiwts  Jw  the  Pimo  Farte^  tam^ 
poHi  by  J*  N.  Bmtmd.    London.    ChappeH  and  Co. 

Qrtmi  Brillima  Faniaria^  far  iht  Piano  F^9U,  emnpamd  by  J.  N. 
BummdjJkUmired€Ouip€lhioibeIhke4{f  Lon- 

don.   R*  Cocks  and  Go. 

T9{fie$far  the  Piano  Forte  f  tomUHng  of  dooen  pkating  Piece^^  torn- 
poudim  waricm  ityki^  by  L.  Fan  BeMavenj  Op^  90.  London, 
aementa  and  Cq. 

Sf9Mta  far  ike  Pimo  Fortes  eompoeed  by  L.  V.  Bertkoom^  Ojp«MX 
l^wdoB*    Cltnienli  and  Co. 


Notwithatanding  the  nMaense  nnabcr  of  works  printed  by  < 
ppseist  natives  of  and  sssidiog  in  Bn^and^  and  wfaieh  wonid  appear 
nsoretbansniBcient  to  satisfy  the  public,  the  qoantity  isoowalniisst  in* 
definitsly  iaoBsaaed  by  the  publication  of  the  compeaitions  of  foreign, 
and  paiticulariy  of  the  GenwMi  nuMters.  They  are  generally  the 
prodoctions  of  the  most  celebsated  artists,  aad  aie  consequently  in 
the  great  style,  and  piDpostionirtely  dUBcnlt  This  wonid  aigoea 
gl^QeKal  advance  of  the  seieaoe,  for  such  compositions  are  snitod  only 
to  high  aoqairement,  both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art. 
The  works  of  BanTifOYBN  and  Homhbl  ave  now  reiy  widely 
diffused  in  this  oountc y  ^  aotfl  are  perhaps  nearly  as  well  known  as  those 
of  Rias,  KAiAnnsanaB,  and  Moschb&ss. 
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Tlie  folbiriiig  B%tnci  fkni  a  pmodiMd  Gtftduiii  wmrk  {Nn^reA  IM 
estimation  in  whiob  Mb.  Hummel  is  held  in  his  own  country  t*^ 

^<  Whftt  ptofesi^r  oir  ^rfonner,  piMti<$ulftrly  on  the  ptan6  ftftd,  6beB 
neil  expdtiMee  delight  on  the  MnotiaCMiettt  of  a  new  work  by  Hvu^ 
MEL,  that  masleir  to  whom  the  ttnieal  wortd  to  Indebted  fbr  so  mutty 
honts  of  gratificatbn,  who  speaks  a  hmgnage  intelligible  to  dl,  who, 
thinking  clearly  himself,  bestows  regularity  and  order  tipdit  every 
thing  he  attempts^  and  arranging  a  well-digested  distinct  platr, 
composes  with  a  perfect  understanding  of  (hat  plan,  npon  ab  estai* 
blished  style  and  character,  and  blending  art  and  natnre,  science  and 
imagination,  forms,  without  entrenching  npon  any  of  their  rights,  ft 
free  and  unfettered  style.  From  the  employment  of  all  the&e  grand 
resources  springs  that  dellghtfe)  effect  which  is  suggested  merely 
by  the  name  of  Hummel  to  the  mind  of  every  professor  and 
amateur/' 

The  comi>osition  before  us  ansffers  to  this  description  of  the  cha^ 
racteristics  of  Hummel's  style.  Science,  fancy,  clearness,  and 
regularity,  are  all  displayed  in  the  variations.  Unity  of  design  is 
apparent  in  the  coastrudion  of  each,  while  the  tariety  prodaced  by 
the  different  employment  of  the  same  form  aflfords  an  iMeresthig 
study  to  the  amateur,  and  bespeaks  the  power  of  the  master,  both  an  a 
composer  and  a  performer •  The  first,  fourth,  and  skth  Yttriationft 
furnish  us  with  examples,  while  the  brilliancy  and  rapid  ezecution  of 
the  second,  third,  fifth,  and  seventh,  confer  and  derive  effect  fiom 
contiaat.  The  eighth  is  a  beaotifid  spedmen  of  the  composer's 
power  in  expression.  The  ninth  and  last  is  an  allegro  rhrace  ofgreat 
force  and  geniiu.  The  piece,  attbough  hardly  as  attmctive  as  La 
Capricchsa^  noticed  in  our  last  Number,  will  assist  in  eJttending  the 
student's  knowledge  of  styl6,  and  in  forming  his  hand  in  the  aequire* 
ment  of  various  and  peculiar  execution.  We  dare  only  attempt  a 
general  description  of  the  merits  of  the  Faatasia>  for  words  canaot 
convey  any  adequate  idea  of  its  perfectfon.  It  is  indeed  a  chef 
d'osuTie,  combining  science^  imagination,  passtonate  and  delicate 
expression,  brilliancy,  and  soKdity-^-^in  short,  all  the  finest  eharac^ 
teristios  of  genius  and  learning. 

The  name  of  BtsTHOTaa  is  even  of  longer  and  greater  celebrity. 
The  colleetion  of  Trifles^  justpublislied  in  England,  are,  we  should 
imagine,  the  ptfodoetiona  of  momenta  of  Mereatloii  and  of  leistire. 
Many  of  the  movements  are  extremely  beautif ftl>  and  the  elegant  and 
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riehty*9toied  mind  of  (he^mastor  ia  pariioularlj  apparatit  througboiit 
them  alU 

The  Sonata,  Op.  90,  is  a  oomposition  of  a  very  uncommon  de- 
scription. With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  passages  it  is  not 
difficult,  as  far  as  the  mere  execution  of  notes  is  concerned,  but  its 
character  is  of  a  kind  to  demand  a  very  peculiar  style  of  performance* 
The  first  movement  has  a  melancholy,  and  almost  a  wildness  about 
it,  which  perhaps  arises  from  the  key,  (E  miupr)  and  the  broken 
phrases  abounding  in  many  parts.  The  second  movement,  in  Ei 
major,  opens  with  a  tender  flowing  melody,  of  a  very  soft  and 
soothing  character.  Expression  is  the  leading  feature  of  the  whole 
piece ;  beautiful  melody,  assisted  by  fine  modulation  and  harmony, 
mutually  combine  in  forming  this  very  masterly  composition. 


Sonata  for  the  Piano  Forie^  composed  by  Cipriani  PoUer.  Op.  I* 
London*    Chappell  and  Co. 

La  PlacidHa^  by  C.  Potter.    London.     Clemenii  and  Co. 

Fantasia  on  Chi  dice  mal  cT  Amore^  btf  C.  Potter.  London.  Chap- 
pell and  Co. 

Rondeau  BriUiantj  by  C.  Potter.    London.    Clement i  and  Co. 

Trio  for  three  Performers  on  one  Piano  Forte,  by  C.  Potter.  London* 
Chappell  and  Co. 

Mes  ReverieSf  Romance  par  C«  Potter.  London.  For  the  Author, 
by  Chappell  and  Co. 

Toccata,  by  C.  Potter.    London.    Chappell  and  Co. 

In  an  age  so  fertile  as  the  present,  if  not  of  excelling  genius,  yet 
of  ability  that  carries  with  it  a  good  deal  of  pretension,  and  at  a  time 
too  when  all  the  objects  that  solicit  observation  are  so  excessively 
multiplied  by  the  demands  which  afflaence  makes  upon  ingenuity, 
it  is  necessary  for  an  author  to  be  often  before  the  public  to  engage 
any  considerable  portion  of  attention.  Like  the  strokes  which  drive 
a  wedge  or  a  nail,  as  much  is  gained  to  his  reputation  by  the  fre- 
quency of  repetition  as  by  force.  This  postulate  but  ill  assorts  with 
the  spirit  of  him  who  produces,  with  the  comparative  slowness  a 
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carefal  desifc  of  dismissing  from  his  works  coiiinion«plaoe  traits,  and 
a  Gaatious  r^ard  to  accuracy,  require.  Thus  it  maj  happen  that 
the  mm  of  the  most  solid  abilities  makes  but  little  way  in  this  just« 
liftg  trial  of  competition*  A  conviction  that  this  has  been  in  some 
measure  the  case  with  the  productions  which  stand  at  the  head  of 
our  article,  has  induced  us  to  bring  into  one  focus  the  principal  of 
Mr.  Cipriavi  Potter's  works,  without  reference  to  the  period  of 
their  publication. 

Mr^  C.  Potter  is  descended  from  a  musical  family.  His  grand- 
father  was  the  celebraied  inventor  of  the  improved  flute,  and  his 
father  a  very  respectable  teacher  of  the  piano  forte.  He  gave  such 
strong  indications  of  talent  at  an  earlj  age,  that  competent  judges 
anticipated  for  him  a  brilliant  career.  His  musical  education  has 
been  conducted  with  great  care.  After  completing  his  studies  in 
England,  he  visited  Germany  and  Italy  with  a  view  to  obtain 
musical  infomation,  and  he  passed  sotne  years  in  those  countries.  He 
is  now  not  more  than  S5  or  26  years  of  age.  He  has  not  only  had 
the  best  instruction,  but  be  has  enjoyed  the  great  advantage  of  asso- 
ciating with  the  most  eminent  professors,  from  his  ybuth.  As  a 
performer  on*  the  piano  forte,  there  is  perhaps  no  Englishman  who 
excels  him,  on  the  whole-*^nless  Mr.  John  Cramer  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  an  Englishman. 

If  the  works  before  us  be  unequal,  they  yet  in  their  general  contents 
evince  knowledge,  talent  and  care. 

Sonata,  op.  I,  is  a  work  of  science  and  study,  rather  than  of 
genius.  The  first  movement  is  very  regular  in  its  construction  ;  the 
subject  is  more  clever  perhaps  than  it  is  agreeable.  Parts  of  the 
cadences  are  original^  but  parts  also  of  them  are  thin  and  common- 
place.  The  opening  of  the  adagio  is  melodious  and  impressive  :  this 
movement  runs  to  font  pages,  but  the  two  last  are  almost  an  entire 
repetition  of  the  two  first.  The  rondo  is  very  complicated,  and  bears 
the  same  marks  of  study  as.  the  first,  yet  it  is  not  remarkably  striking 
or  pleasing.  As  &  first  attempt,  however,  it  is  highly  creditable ;  for 
it  proves  that  Mr.  P.  has  endeavoured  to  make  the  attainment  of  the 
higher  parts  of  the  art  the  objects  of  his  study  and  diligent  pursuit. 

La  Placidita  is  a  movement  devoted  to  expression :  it  is  quaint 
rather  than  original,  yet  it  contains  many  elegant  and  beautiful 
passageSf^and  is  on  the  >vhole  smooth  and  melodious. 

The  Fantasia  on  Chi  dice  mat  S amort  has  little  claim  to  the  title ; 
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the  intcodaction  perhaps  more  than  any  other  paiii  althoi^h  wUh  so 
very  great  degree  of  originalit j  or  fancy.  The  yariationt  upon  the 
andante  part  of  the  air — the  first  and  second  mie  very  good'|iiaa« 
forte  exercises,  while  the.  third  is  a  parody  rather  than  a  vaiiMioii. 
We  thiidc  less  of  this  than  any  of  the  pieces. 

Fin  c^handal  vinof  with  variations,  is  amoch  better  specimen  of 
the  author's  taknts  iii  this  style.  Mai^y  of  the  variations  are  aitfolly 
contrived,  while  they  retain  all  the  animation  of  thjs  sajigeot*  The 
adagio  is  a  very  sweet  movement,  but  deviates  firoas  the  theme  alto- 
gether. On  the  whole,  this  piece  unites  much  that  bespeaks  aknow* 
ledge  of  composition  with  much  that  is  agreeaUe  and  wiveisaVy 


The  Rondeau  Brilliant  is  a  lesson  of  great  merit;  the  subject  is 
particularly  light  and  graceful  and  melodious,  while  the  whole  style 
of  the  composition  is  very  sj^ted  and  brilliant.  There  ii  here  and 
there  however  a  poverty  in  the  cadeniws  almost  bordemg  on  CMn- 
mon-place. 

Mb.  Potter  is  one  of  the  many  who  might  complain  of  injustioct 
were  not  the  undeserved  severity  be  was  subjected  to,  in  a  very  short- 
lived work  of  periodical  criticism,  overbalanced  by  tfai9  tcati>nesiy  <tf 
publications  of  established  authority.  We  have  gfeat  pkasue  in 
quoting  on  this  head,  the  German  musical  newspaper,  AUgtmeme 
lUusikalUehe  Zeiiungf  which  has  been  long  considered  to  b9  editod 
and  written  by  the  best  musicians  in  that  nation  of  musicians.  We 
cite  two  separate  articles  by  different  authors,  and  there  are  three 
others  by  various  hands,  not  less  flattering  to  B|iu  Pottvb's  cba* 
racter  as  a  writer* 

<^  Seccnde  Toccata  pour  k  Piahqforte  ;  comp.  par  Cipriani  Puier^ 

Our  composers  deserve  much  praise,  that,  besides  several  pthct 
untient  species  of  composition,  they  have  after  Clssu^itx^s  ex- 
ample revived  the  toccata,  which,  unlike  the  sonata,  admits  of 
every  justifiable  liberty,  and  which  of  late  has  been  tr^ted  even 
without  any  strict  adherence  ia  established  rulef.  The  fiist  toccata 
of  Mb.  Pottbb  I  do  not  know,  nor  himself  neither;*  but  to 
judge  by  this  second,  I  see  in  him  a  thoroogbly  cultivated  coniposer, 

*  We  translate  the  wticle  TsilNitisD,  bat  we  pramms  Ma.  Pofna  km 

published  onljr  one  toccata. 
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f probably  of  Clsmbnti^s  scbool)  of  originalily  in  invention,  of  an 
Mliniable  tadent  for  working  and  Ibllowing  up  his  ideas  throughout 
the  wk^ky  of  a  taste  for  the  serious  and  energetic^  yet  not  gloomy 
and  DObyi  and  of  an  understanding  fitted  for  a  masterly  treatment  of 
his  iastromenth  Mr.  Potter  indulges,  indeed,  in  artificial  melodies 
ttid  harmonies,  and  in  a  peculiar  mode  of  fingering,  which  reminds 
us  lik«irise  of  Ibat  scliool<— but  this  Is  not  so  much  to  be  censured, 
since  by  more  accurate  attention  tre  peroaTcd  that  he  has  an  object, 
and  does  not  write  thus,  merely  for  the  sake  of  singularity.  What 
has  been  said  seems  to  me  sufficient  to  point  out  the  character  of  this 
composition,  and  I  conclude  with  observing,  that  it  is  not  too  diffi- 
cult, though  it  requires  a  player  who  has  some  command  of  his 
instrument.    Vol*  23,  page  284. 

Rondeau  p.  /•  Pianoforte;  com*  par  Gpriani  PoUer. 

Mb«  Pottbb  is  among  the  modem  composers  for  the  pianoforte, 
who  have  but  very  lately  made  their  puUic  appearance,  certainly 
one  of  those  who  are  most  gifted  with  natuml  talent,  and  who  possess 
a  well  cultivated  knowledge  of  the  art.  The  wriier  of  this  article 
willingly  subscribes  to  all  that  has  been  said  in  the  way  of  praise  of 
Mr.  Potter  by  another  writer,  who  reviewed  one  of  his  greater 
compositions  in  this  work.  The  theme  of  this  rondo  is  agreeable, 
lively,  and  pleasing :  it  reminds  us,  however,  of  the  finale  in  a  duet 
of  MozART*8  in  G.  The  passages  intervening  with  the  theme  have 
more  originaKty,  and  are  very  well  grouped  with  the  subject.  It  is 
prindpally  for  this  reason,  that  the  whole  is  so  well  rounded  and 
connected.  The  manner  in  which  he  has  followed  up  the  ideas  laid 
down  at  the  beginning,  and  worked  upon  the  feelings  once  excited, 
shows  both  his  correct  sense  and  his  sound  knowledge.  This  has 
contributed  more  than  any  thing  else  to  render  this  composition, 
notwithstanding  the  great  variety  in  its  several  parts,  one  finiflhed 
whole.  In  short,  it  is  an  excellent  composition,  not  easy  of  execution, 
yet  more  so  than  the  author's  other  pieces.    Vol.  22,  page  733.*^ 

It  is  peculiarly  pkusorable  to  us  to  be  able  thus  to  render  justice 
to  ability,  and  we  do  so  with  the  more  satisfieu:tioQ  as  we  have  not  the 
slightest  personal  acquaintance  with  the  professor  wfaoie  claims  to 
reputation  we  thus  do  our  best  to  advance. 

Mr.  Potter  appears  to  have  been  strongly  impressed  with  the 
compositions  of  BsBTHOYEir,  and  not  less  so  with  an  erroneous 
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notion  respecting  the  indispensable  necessity  of  his  \vritingd  being 
unlike  every  thii^  ebe,  in  order  to  be  strictly  speaking,  original.  It 
is  to  these  two  combined  principles,  actin^perbaps  with  a  force  of 
which  he  is  himself  not  conscious,  that  we  attribute  in  a  measure  the 
comparative  want  of  success  that  has  attended  talents  so  good  and 
accomplishmctnts  so  considerable.  But  we  understand  thaton  a  late 
trial  night  at  the  Philharmonic  a  movement  of  his  was  performed, 
which  elicited  much  praise,  and  indicated  a  change  of  style  that 
promises  advantageously. 


Douxe  Melodies  Franqaisesj  avec  accompagnemeni  de  Piano  Forte  ou 
Harpcj  paroles  itniiies  de  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.  par  JLe  Comie  de 
Lagarde.  JLondres:  propriite  de  Tauteur  et-se  trouve  No.  17^ 
Soho  Square,  et  chez  tous  Les  Editeurs  de  Musiquc. 

If  the  ballads  of  a  nation  be  the  portion  of  its  literature  and  music, 
which  assbts  peculiarly  in  discovering  and  preserving  the  character, 
sentiments,  and  manners  of  a  people,  it  aflfords  a  no  less  curious  tfnd 
interesting  point  of  comparison  between  countries  in  their  various 
ages  and  states  of  progression.  Minstrelsy,  though  not  actually  and 
originally  derived  from  the  Provencals,  yet  owes  its  diffusion  prin- 
cipally to  them.  Hence  tlie  French  come  to  pride  themselves  upon 
their  romancea  and  their  chansons.  Rousseau  says,  '^  The  French 
excel  all  the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  art  of  composing  chansons,  not  more 
in  the  turn  and  melody  of  the  airs,  than  the  poignancy,  grace,  and 
delicacy  of  the  words,  though  in  general  wit  and  satire  become  them 
still  better  tjian  sentiment  and  voluptuousness.  This  amusement  is 
best  suited  to  them,  and  they  have  excelled  in  it  in  all  ages,  witness  the 
ancient  Troubadours.  This  happy  people  are  always  gay,  turn- 
ing every  thing  to  pleasantry ;  the  women  are  prone  to  gallantry, 
the  men  very  dissipated,  and  the  country  produces  excellent  wine. 
Are  not  these  the  means  to  make  them  sing  without  ceasing  ?"  Ano- 
ther of  theic  writers  on  this  subject  thus  confirms  this  account.  ^^  Chan* 
sons  have  succeeded  in  France  beyond  any  other  country ;  the  freedom 
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of  intercourae  which  is  established  betwecai  the  MLes,  the  easy  gallantly 
which  leigas  throaghout  society^  thecoostant  association  of  the  sesss^ 
and  the  lively  character  of  the  French,  all  have  assisted  to  carry  this 
kind  of  mosic  to  perfection  among  them/' 

An.artJclbB  by  Gimoubn a,  in  the  Encyclopedie  M ethodiqoe,  giiM 
the  following  accottat  of  the  aabseqotot  transactions  np  toiheiime  in 
Ithich  he  wrote^  jast  before  the  close  of  the  last  centory  •  <<  A  cnstom 
existed  amongst  us,  wbtoh  has  been  practised  by  almost  CFcry  nation, 
ancient  and  modem,  that  of  staging  at  table ;  this  cnstom .  is  now 
abolished.  Those  who  love  music,  and  those  who  do  not,  oongretn* 
late  themselyes  eqnally ;  they  are  right  or  they  are  wrong,  according 
as  they  consider  the  custom  itself,  or  the  abuse  which  has  beni  made 
of  it.  Originally,  those  of  the  guests  who  had  a  voice  sung  verses, 
either  tender  or  amorous,  or  in  celebration  of  wine  and  joy.  Simple 
airs,  though  good  for  the  time^t  which  they  were  produced,  allowed 
all  the  attention  to  be  givto  t6  the  words,  which  being  always  suited 
to  the  tone  of  the  general  mind  amongst  the  listeners,  animated  with 
good  cheer  and  with  galkntry,  were  heard  often  with  interest  and 
always  with  pleasure*  It  was  for  him  whose  memory  was  stored 
wttb  the  light  productions  of  those  vdnptaons  poets,  Chapbllb, 

C^AVLiaO,    CO!UI«ANG«S,    LaVBEB,     SAUrT^AOLimB-FEBEAND, 

&c.  to  do  himself  honour  on  thfwe  occasions.  They  had- worthy  soe- 
cessors  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  TJie  Regency,  and  half  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV*  beheld  the  tiinmphs.of  a  great  number  ofbeau* 
tifnl  compds^i^  whose  veMs  continued  to  be  sung  at  the  snppersof 
the  highest  society. 

'  It  was  i^bout  the  middle  of  this  rteign.that  a  taste  for  Italian  music 
began  to  pervade  France.  In  imitation  of  the  opera'  buffi  of  Itidy,. 
M.  M.  DuNi,  PBiLipouy  and  MoKs^airi,  composed  codiio  extras, 
where  they  proved  that  our  language^  without  being  so.  niisical  as 
Italian,  may  nevertheless  be  madd  to  bend  to  the  regular  rules  of  song. 
Some  tender  airs  scattered  through  their  first  works,  were  very:  soon 
in  every  body's  mouth.  They  imssed  thus  firom  the  theatre  to  the 
table,  where  love  of  novelty  first  called  them,  and.wbere  they  i>rere 
upheld  by  the  pretension  to,  good  taste  in  sind^ng, /which  was  then 
helming  gene^aU  By  degrees,  as  thes^  composers  and  those  who 
afterwards  rivalled  than  produced  new  openis,  their  airs  continued 
to  spread ;  at  length  they  almost  entirely  banished  chansons,  and 
every  well  bred  person,  obliged  to.  pay  his  tribute  at  table  to  the 
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fUftom  wfiioh  sCill  tulnisted,  woold  ba?e  ttionght  it  derogatory  to 
liinitelf  had  he  not  entettaiiMd  the  oompaiiy  with  tike  iMiel  tender  and 
eftentlie  moit  pstiietio  ain. 

It  if  well  known  of  what  the  words  of  noil  of  these  aiis  eonristed ; 
todetach  them  fhns  ft^m  their  theatrical  eitnatiM  waa  not  the  wtiy 
to  make  them  Talnable.  Baoui  wae  not  dow  to  ereep  in  among  Ae 
plandita  which  were  given  to  these  prooA  of  a  good  edncatfon.  It 
was  not  advisable  to  retnK)e  oni  steps,  and  loeaH  the  gttjf  tender^ 
and  lif  el  J  sengs  which  had  channcd  onr  fstfaevs,  and  of  wliich  the 
mnsio  oomld  not  indeed  have  appeared  to  advantage.  It  was  fonnd 
moie  simple  and  expedient  to  hanish  songs  firom  the  tables  entirely, 
and  to  send  them  back  to  thetheatio  and  to  concerts/' 

We  have  narsated  in  a  fonner  article^  the  diffisrent  traneiiions  the 
English  ballad  has  undergone.  The  French  romance  of  the  present 
day  is  Hoiple^  and  npon  the  plan  of  the  original  diansoon  of  the 
Tioabadours  as  to  snbjecti  though  modified  and  modemined  in  kn* 
gnage  and  in  melody.  Qmr  balbda  on  tlto  OMtmry  have  departof 
fur  more  widdy  from  the  model  of  their  preenraofv,  not  onfytoas* 
mnch  as  they  are  beooau  more  refined  and  meie  vdnptnoosi  but  as 
they  have  revened.the  elipda  of  the  pact  and  the  masician.  The 
ahrtmetionaof  sentiment,  notil  the  ptesent  age,  were  placed  above 
the  pleasures  off  sense,  bntof  kto  the  grattficationsof  the  senses  have 
been  in  their  turn  ezatted.  To  Mn.  Moons  the  world  is  chiefiy  in- 
debted fiw  thk  snbstitation.  At  the  same  time  it  should  mem  that 
the  chaqga  in  mamiess,  that  diange  whieh  haalwought  the  general 
pursuits  of  the  sexes  nearer  to  a  levd  by  the  eultf vntioa  of  the 
ftiule  and  the  aoAening  and  refining  of  the  male  intdlect,  has  had 
no  small  share  in  opening  the  way  to  tlie  reeeption  of  his  works.  Hb 
metodiss,  beautiful  aa  they  aie^  would  lose  mudi  of  thdr  efiect  if 
sung  withoot  the  aid  ef  an  instruasent,  and  this  implies  a  totally  dif« 
ferent  stato  of  aociety  than  that  which  enjoyed  the  primeval  simpli- 
oity  of  theoriginal  balbd,  the  joffity  of  the  table  and  hunting  sojigs  of 
the  middle  of  hat  century,  or  even  the  sentimental  baliads  of  Jack- 
aon  and  Anirn,  which  required  tittle  or  notMng  from  accompani- 
ment. Indeed  they  should  seem  tuAet  to  take  us  back  to  the  time 
when  the  harp  rcKmnded  in  haU  and  bower«  The  dffivence  how- 
ever is  that  ladies  and  knights,  instead  of  listening,  are  tiiemselves 
the  minstiels. 

VeL  %  f.  3S3. 
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Aftir  tho  prodifkiui  mooBm  Mr.  Moobb's  adbplitiani  liate  had^ 
U  fkies  Mt  seem  ivoaderfbl  that  a  fonjgaer  of  taste  dwild  lie 
floUdtona  to  confer  ^on  his  owd  coantrj  thokoowbdigaand  pa6> 
cipatioa  of  OMDpoaitioBs  whioh  have  made  so  powsffolaad  so  obIp 
visisal  ao  imptesBkn  upon  the  British  natbn*  Mom*  ia  Comtb 
Imojlbob  however  takes  up  a  hofel  inteatioii  in  another  respect^ 
and  while  he  eadeaFonn  to  impart  the  spirit  of  the  Irish  Anaoreon't 
yenes  to  his  own  ooontrymen^  he  at  the  same  time  meditates  the  ia« 
trodoctien  of  the  mest  po|mlar  mdodies  of  France  to  the  English 
people. 

So  much  has  been  written  c6nceming  Mb*  Moobb^s  poetry  thi* 
not  a  word  from  ns  is  aeoessaiy.  Bnty  asmnsleianst  we  maj  be  al* 
lowed  to  sajy  that  beantifol,  expiemivey  and  fall  of  fediag  as  his 
▼enes  are,  they  derive  at  least  half  their  ohaims  from  their  perfect 
adaptation  to  the  melodies  for  which  they  were  written,  and  from  the 
ezpresrive  powers  of  the  airs  themselves*  Each  gives  to  each  a  doa- 
ble charm.  The  tronsiatcw  has  not  only  theiefine  to  encounter  the 
difficolty  of  transfiising  the  spirit  of  hi|  original  to  another  hngnagCy 
bat  he  has  to  meet  and  overcome  what  appears  even  move  nn*. 
likely  to  be  forgotteoi  the  associations  connected  with  the  mnsic  • 
We  know  not  how  it  ie—^Mit  so  it  is-4hat  scarcely  any  composer 
of  songs  has  sncceeded  so  completely  in  setting  mnsic  to  words  as 
Mb.  Moobb  has  succeeded  in  writing  words  for  music.  His  taste 
in  the  selection  of  melody  is  ezqoisile*— his  decisions  with  respect  to 
accompaniment  not  less  just  and  polished.  The  daims  set  up  by 
the  French  to  preeminence  in  such  a  style  of  composition  may  now 
well  be  doubted,  for  since  Mb.  Moobb  has  brought  to  light  the  me- 
lodies of  bis  own  country,  and  furnished  us  with  specimens  of  those  of 
most  other  natioas  of  Europe,  it  m^  truly  be  said  that  the  French 
so  far  from  being  the  best  are  infmor  to  most  of  the  other  examples. 
If  then  the  pretensions  of  the  French  have  any  foundation  ai  all,  it 
can  only  be  in  the  numbers  and  varietjr  they  possess,  for  as  to  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  particular  specimens  there  can,  as  we  esteem  it,  be 
no  hesitation  in  admitting  they  have  been  far,  vexy  frr  exceeded  by 
other  and  more  modest  competiton. 

This  truth  appears  to  us  to  be  verified  by  the  sdections  of  the 
Comtb  bb  Lagabbb.  From  our  aoqnaiBtaBce  with  Fieneh 
romances,  we  should  perhaps  pronounce  that  he  has  been  neither 
eminently  careful  nor  happy  in  his  sekMions,  but  still  they  are  tc) 
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be  taken  as  exhibiting  a  iaix  level  sample  of  i^uch  oempositions. 
They  lia^e,  all  the  general  attributes.  Thej  are  Iq^ht  alid*  airy^ 
viLh  now  and  flien  a  dash  of  sentiment ;  bat  whM  distingaishes  Mr. 
Moorb's  transcripts  is  the  deep  intense  feeling,  <<  the  green  and 
yellow  melancholy*'  with  which  the  greater  part  of  themf  are  dyed, 
and  the  irrcsistibleanimation  of  those  of  a  sportive  and  we  may  add 
ofa  furtive'  cast.  These  higher  and  finer  characteristics  are  almost 
entirely  wantilig  to  thie  romances  of  our  sprightly  neighbours. 

In  his; poetry  the  translator  has.  sought  to  convey  tbe  kleas  of  his 
original  with  freedom,  yet  with  the  impassioned  concentration  that 
constitutes  the  grand  charm  of  Mr.  Moorb's  verses.  .  How  he  has 
suQfE^eeded  we  ah^ll  leave  our  readers  to  determine  from  the  subjoined  • 
specimen,  which  we  consider  to  be  the  best. 

'  ,«  Qoand  par  ramodr  et  la  tendreaae 
S*cxbalera  1^  dernier  de  mes  jours, 
Portcz  mon  coeur  a  ma  roattresse 

Comme  un  tribut  &  mes  premiers  amours, 
Dites  lui  bien  qu'i  nia  memoire, 

Sesyeux  charmaps  ne  dooneut  pas  de  plenrs, 
Mais  qu'elie  consacre  a  ma  gloire, 
Soir  et  matin  et  du  vin  et  des  fleurs. 

Si  de  mes  chants  le  terns  emporte 

Le  souvenir  du  refrain  r^p^te ; 
Placez  ma  harpe  a  cette  porte, 

Toujours  ouyerte  k  l*hospitalit£. 
Le  Menestrel  viendra  peut-£tre 

En  voyageant  en  tirer  quelques  sons, 
Alors  vous  rappellant  son  mattre, 

£n  souriant  ecoutez  ses  chansons ! 

.    Gardez  cette  coupe  dl^gante, 

•  Qu'un  vin  ponrpr^  Ta  remplisse  toujours, 
Qiie  jamais  bouchemoins  charmante, 

Dans  yos  banquets  n'en  presse  les  contours. 
Mais  buvant  a  sa  douce  fl&mme, 

Si  quelqu'amant  la  vuide  en  ses  transports ; 
Alors  vous  reverrez  mon  fime 

Joyeusement  voltiger  sur  ses  bords  T'* 

*  When  in  death  I  shall  calm  recline, 
O  bear  my  heart  to  my  mistress  dear ; 

Tell  her  it  Wd  upon  smiles  and  wine 

Of  the  brightest  hae  while  it  lingered  here. 

Bid  her  not  shed  one  tear  of  sorrow, 
To  sally  a  heart  so  brilliant  and  light ; 

But  the  balmy  drop  of  the  red  grape  borrow, 

To  bathe  the  relic  from  mom  till  night  * 
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How  far  the  French  Aation  will  consider  themselres  indebted  to 
the  labonrt  of  their  countrymen  we  know  not ;  that  he  does  homage 
to'lbe.g«BJiiB  of  ours  trill  Uppiiear,  nM  only  frdm  his  «iid<»rtakiikg,  Imt 
firom  Ills  dedkoEtiioH'p-* 

<<  A  Ttfoliks  Mooii^B. 
Pour  faiie  aimer  a  ina  Patrie, 
l^e's  Lays  d^afhoor,  tes  chants  d'honneur; 
J^vals  ^As  ^ur  guide  hi6n  cteur^ 
Que  A'aTah*je  him  ton  g^nk  1 

LAGARDS. 
Landretf  ce%sMay^  18<23." 

We  wish  htm  all  ihe  saoevss  his  senflibilit/  ud  llb^rdlit  j  dcsenre, 
but  we  cannot  oonceid  our  belief  that  curiosity  wiH  be  dmost  tiite 
only  motiye  whichcan  induce  the^  British  aatiea  to  lend  kttAntkm  to 
the  transfusion  of  Moore  into  another  langoage^  and  Id  )ui  ada|»tatk>n 
to  a^y  other  melodies  ifaan  his  own. 


TVheii  the  lighi  oJT  tny  sctttgis  on^i^ 

Then  tidce  my  harp  to  yottrandant  KAll  $ 

dang  it  up  at  that  friendly  dooti 
^fei^  ^e^  tr&vellefs  love  to  bll. 

Then  if  some  bald,  wfad  roain^  forsaken) 
.  ReTiye  its  soft  note  iQ  passing  ahmg, 

bh !  let  dne  thought  of  its  master  waken 
Toiv  Wanheit  snHl^  tot  the  child  ck  s6Ug. 

Keep  this  cup,  which  is  now  c^erflowmg, 

To  gl-aee  ydur  i^tel^  ^hen  Pm  at  t^; 
NeTer,  <rfi !,  netef)  its  babn  beStowiug 

On  lips  that  beauty  hadi  seldom  blest ! 
But  when  some  warm  deyoted  loyer 

To  her  he  adores  shall  bathe  its  brim. 
Then,  then  my  spirit  around  shall  hover, 

And  hallow  each  drop  that  foanls  for  him. 
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Home !  sweet  Home !  the  admired  Air  in  the  Opera  of  Claris  or  the 
Maid  of  Milan  ;  arranged  with  Variaiiomfor  the  Harp;  byN.  C- 
Bochsa.    London.    Goulding,  D'Almainc,  Potter  and  Co. 

Aurora  che  sorgerai ;  the  admired  Song  in  RossinCs  Opera  La  Donna 
del  Lago  ;  arranged  for  the  Harp^  with  a  grand  Introduction^  (in 
which  is  introduced  the  favourite  March  in  the  same  Opera)  ;  com* 
posed  by  N.  C.  Bochsa,    London.    Cocks  and  Co. 

La  Chasse  au  Renard;  a  characteristic  Fantasia  for  the  Harp^  com- 
posed by  N.  Ch.  Bochsa^    London.    Chappell  and  Co. 

Amusement  pour  les  Dames^  Recueil  PModique  de  Pihces  choisies 
pour  la  Harpe,  non  pubSSes  auparaoant  en  Angleterre,-  No.  L 
London.    Cocks  and  Co. 

Rule  Britannia; '  arrcmged  as  a  Duet  for  the  Harp  and  Piano  Forte  ; 
by  Olma  Dussek.    London.    Clementi  and  Co. 

Select  Airsy  from  RossinPs  celebrated  Opera^  Zelmira;  arranged  a9 
Duets  for  the  Harp  and  Piano  Fortcy  zoith  Accompaniments  y  ad.  lib* 
for  the  Flute  and  Violoncello;  by  J*  F.  Burrowes;  in  four  books. 
London.    Goulding,  D'Aimaine,  Potter  and  Co. 

Selection  of  favourite  Airs,  from  Rossinfs  Opera,  Zelmira;  arranged 
as  Duets  for  the  Harp  and  Piano  Forte;  by  D.  Bruguier.  Lon- 
don.   Gow  and  Son. 

Naderman^s  Fantasia  on  Rousseau's  Dream  ;  arranged  as  a  Duet  for 
the  Harp  and  Piano  Forte ;  by  D.  Bruguier.  London.  Gow 
and  Son. 

Mr.  Bochsa's  compositions  and  performance  have  done  much  in 
extending  the  reputation  of  the  harp.  He  still  goes  on  to  write  and 
arrange  for  his  instrument,  but  the  greater  and  perhaps  the  best  part 
of  his  original  productions  are  confined  to  the  few,  as  they  are  far  too 
difficult  for  the  most  numerous  class  of  harp  players.  He  has  how- 
ever written  in  all'styles,  from  the  instruction  book  up  to  the  piece 
intended  for  the  display  of  his  own  powers  of  execution.  The  first 
of  those  which  stands  at  the  head  of  our  article  is  about  midway 
between  the  two  extremes.  It  contains  as  much  of  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
B.'s  manner  as  the  limits  placed  upon  his  imagination  by  the  pre- 
scribed quantum  of  execution  would  permit.  The  subject  of  the 
variations  is  an  elegant  melody,  and  above  all,  it  is  just  now  fashion- 
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able.  ^'  W^re  a  noddiri''  has  had  its  day,  and  we  are  heartily  glad 
it  has  given  way  to  something  better.  There  are  but  four  variations, 
which  arc  agreeable  and  rather  graceful,  but  they  are  not  distin- 
guished by  any  striking  excellence.  They  will  however  be  useful 
exercises  for  neat  and  finished  execution,  and  for  the  rapid  changes, 
the  expressive  tints  as  it  weke,  which  Mb.  Bochsa's  music  so  par- 
ticularly demands. 

The  second  piece  is  of  a  higher  cast.  This  theme  is  alsq  fashion- 
able, and  it  is  a  most  fascinating  strain.  The  introduction  discovers 
the  mind  of  the  composer  to  be  alive  to  the  beauties  of  bis  subject, 
and  he  dwells  upon  the  most  striking  parts  of  it  with  great  taste  and 
fancy.  The  March  too  is  very  happily  introduced.  The  first  varia- 
tion requires  great  delicacy  and  variety  of  touch  and  expression ; 
the  second  light  and  rapid  execution,  particularly  in  the  descending 
legato  passages,  and  in  those  containing  the  repetition  of  the  same 
note.  The  third  is  a  delightful  movement,  especially  in  the  two  last 
staves,  where  the  base  takes  up  the  subject.  This  variation  is  also 
more  remarkable  for  the  light  and  shade  of  touch  that  it  requires, 
than  for  any  difficult  combination  of  notes*  The  fourth  and  last 
variation  is  a  brilliant  Polacca.  This  composition  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  best  of  the  master. 

In  La  Chasse  au  Renard  Mb.  Bochsa  has  made  all  the  most 
striking  points  of  a  fox  chase  the  subjects  for  imitation ;  the  barking 
of  dogs,  the  merry-toned  horn,  the  echo,  the  tumult  of  the  hunters, 
the  galloping  of  horses,  the  various  cries  attendant  on  the  sport, 
Sec.  Sec*  are  successively  introduced.  The  modifications  of  sound 
of  which  the  harp  is  capable  have  afforded  him  the  means  of 
representing  these  sounds  as  heard  at  a  distance,  and  gradually 
advancing  or  receding.  The  piece  opens  with  the  break  of  day, 
which  is  typified  by  asimpleand  softmdody ;  (he  baying  of  the  hounds 
is  next  imitated  in  a  succession  of  four  ascending  notes,  both  hands  of 
unison.  The  composer's  intention  is  here  however  best  expressed  by 
the  words.  The  assembling  of  the  hunters  is  then  described  by  rapid 
arpeggios,  broken  by  a  lively  strain  from  the  horn,  as  heard  at  a 
distance,  with  the  echo.  The  departure  for  the  chase  and  the  pursuit 
is  announced  by  a  spirited  air,  interrupted  by  arpeggios,  heard  near 
and  in  the  distance,  with  various  gradations  of  tone,  the  passages 
quickening  and  growing  more  animated  as  the  piece  draws  to  a 
conclusion.    Tlie  composition  is  very  good  of  its  kind,  and  not 
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diffi(^ult.    3ifph  thii^,  bpwever^  af& onjjr, th^anMi^qinefi^ of  an  i4foi 
hour. 

Atnusemcnt  pour  les  Dames  wm  l^p^cpifp]^  ifi^sjixQiimlMirs,  apd 
tbe  firsit  des^xyea  i((s  titl^  and  prop|i^  vqll^  Xi^  el^gfin^e  i»$iU#d* 
mth  tb^fpw  diffici^tjj^  ofth^  ^^I/9^an(ifMJi  vr<ri)^lx  WiWrQ  tt  p»- 
piilEi^tj,  fo^  pubIicatipD9  ojT  tjbis^  k^ioi);  ^p.  v»^h  1%  ncqitfM^  an^:  ^bia 
is  certainly  of  a  high  order.  The  first  namber  conJlKiiif  w.  Amdrjaiii . 
Walt%  afi  Akapian  Melp^y,  and  Walffc.  ♦i»A  %  Fw»(*:  Aift  *^  Jfe 
fuh emore dans.nwn ]^t^rjypsy  m\h  ^^fH^n^.if,  h^  St^qmnr^ 
of  thom.  piecea  pf  merits, 

Poets  foE  t^e  l{arp  ^^.yi^iu?  fprjig.  bj^,  iwrj«||>a  l|9iiM^  ia  dl9« 
mand  as  a^y  other.  8(>^qies»  Thpfs..t(^..mi|$^I^.l|i;mffiQ|^bat  bqI 
difficult.  They  mu4pps^s8,  inup)i  t|)}^t  M^UI.d^ig^  bii|(  ngtj^iiig 
thajl  demands  labour^  or,  thfit^  wU  co^MF  Ui^^im  iMf  Mtnin* 
ment,  Uppu  tjiese  tpr^is,  ive  c^p,  ^((jq^i^^d^  i^e^  ^Ui-  alilfK^yct  wa* 
mprated.  Th^y  hay;esu^cientiq^^.tp.plf|a^  t}iei  v^ifiim  ^Me^VW 
and.playersy  m^y^b^  learned  Vf^ih  ea^^  an4:  afx^ yejl sjiaifjie^mgl^ 
to  propu^fe  the  perfoon^r  ii^P  cjD^tpj[po.^se;§siDg  ei^pi4i$]«i. 


CaitfUjf  GMjf;  the  JReelify  framr  Qumiin,  DunMrd;  tht^  -Music  by 
Henry  Rp  Bi$bopp    JUoodpn.    Goaldiog,  DLAJmaioe,  and  Co. 

Ctmnty  Guyi  compQsediy  F$  Chrakamf  Esf.  Loi^don.  Cfaappell 
and  Co. 

Ah  Cwntjf  Gtq/;  anapoicdisf  BwrfardGx  Hi  Oibsone.  I^Hidon. 
Clem^ti  apd  Cq. 

Th^re  axe  feiviXwd^raCwho.readiat'aU)  tbatiimnpt>new  apprioedy 
so  all  pervatdingiare  thenowk  ofitheGieat  Unknown^  thai  in  thelast^ 
Quentin  Durvuvrdj  appeared  a.  little  aong  with  the  foUowii^  Ii'envoy : 
^^  Apd  as  the  t^ne  ialostior.  ever^  xulpn  Bishop  happensto  find'the 
notes»  or  son^e  lark  teaphea  STBrnmsfs  to  warbit  the  air>  we  will 
risk  our  cfeditapd  the  taste  of  the  lady.of  theiiite^  t^  (Hreser^ingtbe 
verses  simple  and  even  rude  as  they,  are."  Qould  Ma.  Bifno^^io- 
cline  to  look  into  his  stores  ?     Certainly  nob^iiorcoolditwo  or  three 


qtlq^r  folta  aAitoiA  tem;  cMtmog  the:  hoBOMB;  q€  indihg' the:  bbbI 
QfigUMOr'Pttiid  (bail  we  hove  theie  co«pMLtIiMi8. 

Mfti*  BH&o^.lNMmAflnmKeddi-i^Mft^GftAJiAic^B  iv  Iietteiv  and) 
M^,  Gi390-iiB>  b0ti»  rtiil^  IraA  tb^ji^  oui  onfy  bofestMned  pwMp 
efeiQHlftJ  bfrilads.  Aad  wshyi  im  tjdk  ?  ainpljr  pcrbaps;  bcn«e  tlie 
irflNr49rG0«iiilft  na  paaiba  aodi  exetie*  aa  omdIwo..  Tbo>  traih  i»Mi 
o>ji^ii8^  th«|  iimwt  h»f»i  bsenidkr^goidedtiDrkoouUlnet  baios  bem^ 
qf4i;lpqked^  tbftft  sentiimiit  mnstbeoaaglit fonbtheaitiuiftioft mdicB 
tlN»|^  tbe  poetnjT'  ited^  and'  i£  tiii9,  coafM  uttb  ai  meaibUnim* 
to  the  Old  French  Raaiancev  oaidd  ba«o  tiogedi  the  touk  q£  tha* 
melqdy'  witb  a  dhlioiaas  mekaaboljv  and)  oaatmred  at  the  saiae: time 
the  119999:  oS  tbe  soene,  aataathio^  migh*  have. been,  made  •£  it 
I^MtiaJh0wamr*omild  be  .done  by  tmating-ift  mfinty  as  »  songj  and' 


admred  afff  Bflfmh  swet  Mwml  compoMdi  iy  3^^^  Bawlmgtt, 
Loodon.    Goulding,  D'Almaine,  Potter^  and  Co. 

J,amcs  Qdkm.    I^pdoa.    ftuttpv  iM)d,MfGi$iAby>. 

Forte;  composed  hy  James  Calkin.    London.    Rojal  Hannonic 

Institution. 
X'  Offrande  de  V  JmiUii  Divertimenio  for  the  Piano  Forte;  com* 

posed  bjf  James  Calkin.    London.    Ratter  and  McCarthy. 
Qqnicdo  Ecossois^  for  the  Piano  Forte^  in  which  are  introduced  the 

Airs  ofKdxin  Grove  and  Over  the  JVaier  to  Charlie  ;  composed  by 

O.  KiaUmark.  London.  Goulding^  D'Almaine,  Potter  and  Co. 
Chrand  March^  with  an  Introduction  and  Rondo  for  the  Piano  Forte; 

composed  by  J.  S«  Peile.    London.    Cbappell  and  Co. 

Ma*  Rawlivcs's  compositions  are  nsualljr  of  a  kind  to  give 
general  satisfaction;  and  the  variations  on  Home!  sweet  home!  are 
written  with  the  same  light  and  graceful  spirit  which  we  have 
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already  had  frequent  occasion  to  admire  and  to  commend.  If  this 
composer^s  powers  are  not  of  the  bigfaest  kind-^-if  his  imagination 
be  not  very  ▼iyidn  and  if  he  does  not  produce  learned  or  original 
combinations)  there  is  always  smoothness,  sweetness,  and  melody. 
The  introduction,  and  the  1st,  2d,  and  5th  variations  are  exactly  of 
this  character.  We  could  haye  wished  Mb.  Kawlings  had  omitted 
theSd,  or  substituted  something  less  common  place  in  its  stead. 
Triplets  so  used  are  quite  worn  thread  bare,  and  are  not  in  good 
taste.  With  this  exception  the  piece  is  very  meritorious,  and  will, 
wc  doubt  not,  enjoy  its  full  share  of  popularity. 

Mb.  Calkin's  compositions  are  also  very  deserving  of  oommcn* 
dation.  They  jnake  no  pretensions,  but  are  written  in  a  quiet  style, 
fitted  to  those  whose  performance  is  of  the  same  unassuming  nature. 
4'he  French  romance  is  the  best ;  the  subject  is  lively,  and  just  now 
very  popular  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  sung  with  great 
spirit  by  a  French  actor  at  the  theatre  in  Tottenham  Court  Road. 
Mb.  C.  has  done  it  full  justice  in  its  arrangement  as  a  lesson  for  the 
piano  forte. 

Mb.  Kiallmabk's  piece  is  an  easy  little  lesson,  introducing  two 
or  three  favourite  Scotch  airs,  but  certainly  not  a  capriccio.  Here 
are  too  many  triplets.  It  would  be  judicious  not  to  employ  them  so 
much,  for  they^will  come  to  be  taken  as  one  of^  the  characteristics  of 
his  style. 

Mb.  Pbilb's  march  is  an  animated  movement,  followed  by  a  trio 
and  rondo:  it  has  as  much  variety  and  melody  as  the  ease  of  its 
style  would  permit,  and  is  a  very  good  lesson  for  learners* 
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T%eme  from  Ma%ari*s  Opera  11  SerragUoj  arranged  for  the  Piano 

Forte  by  Ferd^  Ries.    Op.  96,  No.  8.    London.    Clementi  ami 

Co. 
The  National  Air  Nelson  (composed  hy  J.  Brahamy)  reith  an  Intro* 

duction  and  Variations  for  the  Piano  Forte^  composed  hy  Ferd. 

Ries.     Op.  96,  No  4. — No.  28  of  Variations.    London.    Gould^ 

ing,  D'AImaine,  Potter,  and  Co. 
Hondo  Elegant  J  with  an  Introduction  for  the  Piano  Forle^  composed 

by  Ferd.  Ries.    Op.  122.    London.    Gow  and  Son. 
Eighth  Fantasia  for  the  Piano  ForiCy  on  faoourite  themes  from  RoS" 

sinPs  New  Opera  of  Zelmiroy  composed  by  Ferd.  Ries.    Op.  12L 

London.    Cocks  and  Co. 

The  first  upon  the  list  is  a  piece  of  liltle  pretension,  and  its  facility 
announces  it  to  have  been  written  for  learners ;  this  intention  is  exe- 
cuted with  taste  and  judgement.  Perhaps  it  has  too  much  sameness, 
although  we  are  aware  that  the  fancy  of  the  composer  was  proba- 
bly limited  by  the  powers  of  his  pupils. 

The  subject  of  the  second  piece  is  hardly  of  a  kind  to  admit  its 
becoming  the  theme  of  a  piano  forte  lesson :  and  in  selecting  it  for 
that  purpose  Mr.  Ribs  imposed  a  task  upon  himself  which  could  not 
promise  him  much  success.  The  vulgarity  of  the  air  has  stami^ed 
itself  upon  every  variation,  and  has,  to  our  ears,  destroyed  the  piece./ 
But  to  those  with  whom  the  Death  of  Nelson  is  a  favourite,  this  will 
be  no  objection,'  and  the  lesson  (particularly  as  it  has  merit,  which 
we  regret  to  see  so  misplaced)  will  find  purchasers  and  admirers. 

The  rondo  elegant  would  seem  to  imply  a  different  style :  but  here 
Mr.  Rigs  incurs  some  degree  of  censure  for  want  of  simplicity ;  he 
has  crowded  modulation  upon  modulation,  till  the  ear  and  mind  are 
fatigued  and  cloyed ;  the  occasional  glimpses  of  melody  are  not  long 
enough  or  frequent  enough  to  relieve  the  incessant  returns  of  compli- 
cated cadences,  however  learned  or  ingenious.  The  composition  is 
too  laboured :  in  order  to  secure  the  sympathy  of  those  for  whom  he 
writes,  the  composer  should  remember  that  he  must  relax  a  little  from 
the  severity  of  science,  for  his  audience  are  seldom  as  learned  as  him- 
self, and  he  cannot  expect  them  to  admire  what  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  understand. 
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The  fantasia  is  by  far  the  most  attractive  composition.  The  va- 
riety  of  the  themes,  and  the  brilliancy  arising  from  their  combina- 
tioBy  is  Mry  eflbetrve.  Mm.  Ribs^s  addilsBiK  are  «pirtteil)  ted  |Nt« 
serve  and  iattengtbeii  the  animation  and  iotorest  «f  thte  pieoe. 


SoDeei  zdos  the  Carol;  c&mposed  by  W.  Rtcte.    Londoti.    Chtfppell 

and  Co. 
The  MmstreTs  Meedj    )      Composed  by  G.  Tromah  du  Coudng^. 
Rose  (fAmouTf  V  London.     (For  IJbe  Author.)     Chappell 

The  Sun  and  the  Dew^  j  and  Co. 

'TYi  that  dear  Song;  composed  by  C.  M.  Sola.    Clementiand  Co. 
Oh  sweet  is  the  Gale  that  blows  ffoer  the  Sea;'  composed  by  Memy  R. 

Bishop.    London.    Goulding,  D*Ahnaine,  and  Co. 

There  can  be  only  one  reason  assigned  for  the  public&tion  of  sach 
things  as  these— the  world  will  haVe  novelty;  for  the  difference 
between  them  and  a  million  of  their  predecessors  is  no  more  than 
exists  between  tweedle  dum  and  tweedle  dee.  Yet  here  ar6  all  the 
great  publishers*  names  embarked. 

The  first  is  as  insignificant  as  can  well  be  imagined^  and  yet  there 
are  songs  which  we  esteem  to  be  worse,  for  there  are  multitudes  which 
we  suffer  to  die  without  attempting  to  operate  upon  them.  M«  Du 
CoujDRAY^s  are  petites  romances,  nearly  equal  to  the  middle  run  of . 
such  things.  Mr.  Sola's  music  would  stand  a  better  comparison 
than  all  the  rest  put  together,  but  for  his  entire  disregard  of  rhythm; 
and  Mb.  Bishop  has  for  once  descended  to  common  place. 
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When  Orphetis  lost  kis  blooming  bride;  composed  by  O.  Kiallmstrk. 

London.    Goukting,  lyAimaine,  and  Go. 
Ike  Sea  Boy^s  CM;  composed  hg/  O.  KiaUmark.    London.     Ghap- 

pell  and  Go. 
Ye$,  ihon  art  gone  ;  haitad  wrUten  by  Mrs.  Opie;  composed  by  O* 

KiaUmark.    London.    Goulding,  D'Almaine,  and  Co. 
Violeis;  ike  wmdsby  Herrick^  the  music  by  J.  F.  Danneky.  London. 

(For  the  Author*)    By  the  Royal  Harmonic  Institution. 
Juvetdle  Songs  ;  the  poetry  from  the  best  Authors j  the  airs  by  EUzabefh 

K^her  Hammond.   London.   (For  the  Author.)    MitchelL    No.  !• 

Mr.  KialTjMARr  has  of  late  advanced  strong  claims  to  talent  in 
the  composition  of  the  ornamented  ballad.  He  has  united  simplicity 
with  elegance  and  expression,  and  has  combined  variety  of  form,  and 
aided  his  melod  ics  by  picturesque  aecompaniment.  If  his  songs  were 
not  here  and  there  lowered  by  the  introduction  of  very  familiar,  not 
to  say  passages  vulgar  in  themselves,  but  become  so  by  their  frequent 
repetition,  he  would  equal  most,  if  not  any  of  the  composers  in  this 
species*  When  Orphetts  is  a  song  of  pretension.  It  opens  with  a 
glaring  symphony,  which  leads  to  a  recitative.  This  too  glistens  with 
ritornellos.  A  cantabile  movement  follows,  which  is  very  sweet* 
With  the  exception  of  one  ambitious  passage  upon  the  word  ^  slender^* 
page  4,  staffs,  the  whole  is  in  good  taste,  and  is  full  of  feeling.  The 
allegro  is  common  place,  and  particularly  illustrates  our  previous 
remark  upon  the  words  "  Despair  thai  rends. ^ 

The  Sea  Boy^s  Call  is  aho  above  mediodrhy ;  but  **  Yes  thou  art 
gone**  is  really  a  song  of  true  expression,  more  so  than  the  words,  in 
places,  should  seem  to  deserve.  We  like  ft  aB,  with  the  exception 
of  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  rise  for  the  fifth  of  the  key  to 
the  key  note,  as  upon  these  words  **  now  brace  thee  gone,*'  &c. 
This  mode  of  heighthening  expressbn  is  good,  but  only  occasion- 
ally, for  it  is  apt  to  convey  the  notion  of  Che  singers  being  master  of 
bii  distanoei  We  like  too  the  changes  Ms.  K.  has  introduced,  both 
of  melody  and  accompttniment.  We  should  imagine  this  song  will 
be  popular. 

Ma.  Dankblbt  has,  we  conceive,  intended  to  make  his  music  as 
qmint  as  HnaKtcR's  words,  to  which  part  probably  he  has  been  at« 
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tracted  by  Mr.  Irying's  lover  in  Bracebridge  i7aff*-tbat  delight- 
ful picture  of  those  manners  of  an  age  gone  by.  The  compoier  has 
in  thai  succeeded. 

The  juvenile  songs  of  course  are  simple ;  they  fall  in  with  Ma. 
Collarb's  plan,  whether  or  not  they  owe  their  origin  to  his  sugges* 
tion.  ll'hese  however  are  for  the  very  first  stage  of  youthful  begin- 
nings. The  words  are  from  living  authors,  (South,  Miss  Baili.ib,^ 
&c.)  and  the  melodies  are  pretty  and  interesting.  If  they  have  any 
considerable  fault  it  is  in  their  too  extensive  compass,  which  many 
young  folks  are  hardly  able  to  reach.  They  will  be  found  cheap 
and  useful — and  what  ought  always  to  be  a  recommendation,  be« 
cause  the  fact  implies  respectable  support  to  those  whose  claims  upon 
our  sympathy  are  often  the  strongest — they  arc  the  work  of  a  female. 


A  Mass  J  composed  by  Samuel  Webbe^jtm.  Honorary  Organist  to  the 
Spanish  Embassy;  also  a  Sanctus  and  Chant  for  the  Commandments^ 
asperformedat  St.  PauFs  Cathedral.     London.  Birchalland  Co. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  a  Protestant  country  almost  the  only 
sacred  music  of  a  lofty  character  now  published  should  be  services 
for  the  Catholic  Church ;  but  the  cause  probably  lies  in  the  taste 
diffused  if  not  introduced  by  Mr.  Novello  by  his  most  valuable 
editions  of  the  noble  works  of  Mozart,  Haydn,  and  other  foreign 
composers,  in  this  species.  Besides  this  Mass  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Wbrdb,  we  perceive  that  another  is  announced  from  the  hand  of 
Mr*  Mazzinohi,  and  which  it  seems  was  written  for  the  solemni* 
zation  at  the  Benedictine  College  of  St.  Gregory,  at  Donrside,  near 
Bath. 

Mr.  We  ebb  is  evidently  a  writer  of  austere  taste,  and  learned 
even  in  his  lightest  productions — in  such  a  composition  as  this  it  was 
therefore  to  be  expected  that  he  would  be  erudite  and  elaborate,  and 
accordingly  such  are  the  characteristics  oChis  performance.  So  far 
from  availing  himself  of  the  latitude  which  is  allowed  to  Catholic 
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motiC)  be  hasinyosted  his  entire  work  with  strong,  devotional  solera* 
niiy,  and  has  tmsted  more  to  rich  harmonies  and  fine  transitions  than 
to  any  Of  the  attributes  of  lighter  gracefalness.  The  modulations  of 
the  Kyrie  take  us  back  to  those  4>fTALi:.i8,  and  these,  as  well  as  the 
contents  of  the  sncceeding  pages^  shew  us  how  well  read  Mr.  Wbbbe 
is  in  our  ancient  serrices.  The  Gloria  is  free,  spirited,  and  ably 
worked.  The  subject  of  Que  tMis  is  chromatic,  very  peculiar,  but 
original. — Like  all  chromatic  writing,  it  requires  great  ability  and 
care  in  the  execution  to  render  it  effective — ^but  when  so  performed, 
it  will  repay  the  labour.  The  two  next  movements  are  well  con- 
Cieived,  and  treated  in  a  masterly  manner.  Quiproptu  nos  is  singular 
mid  beautiful ;  but  its  key  C  sharp  minor  would  be  likely,  when 
accompanied  by  an  organ,  to  impede  the  gratification  it  is  in  other 
respects  calculated  to  afford.  The  close  of  this  short  but  impressive 
larghettoby  solo  voices  is  not  the  least  curious  portbn  of  it.  Ei  in 
spiritum  sanctum  is  perhaps  the  most  elaborate  part,  and  is  indeed 
noble,  ingenious,  and  excellent.  Of  the  succeeding  movements  we 
best  like  the  Agnus  Dei.  This  work  will  certainly  add  much  to 
Mr.  Wrbbe's  reputation  amongst  those  who  are  versed  in  ecclesi- 
astical writing,  and  particularly  among  those  who  prefer  the  antient 
and  severe  style  to  the  more  modern  and  more  ornamented  manner  of 
composing  for  the  church. 


O  MaUuiini  Albari;  a  favourile  Duei  from  Rossini's  Opera  La 
Donna  del  Lago^  wUh  an  Inlroduetion  and  Variations  for  the  Piano 
Forte;  composed  hy  C  Hargitij  jun.  Op.  1.  London.  Royal 
Harmonic  Institution. 

Mr.  Hargitt  is  a  young  professor,  now  only  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  (living  we  belieye  at  York),  and  who  was  introduced  to  .the 
musical  world  by  his  performance  on  the  piano  forie  of  Field's 
Concerto,  <<  The  Stormy''  (for  the  first  time  in  this  country)  at 
Messrs.  1Knyvbtt*s  Benefit  Concert,  May  18th|  1821.    He  re- 
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ceiled  his  eifly  musioal  educattOB  Ftom  bb  uaok^  Mn^  HAliiMfltr, 
a  Professor  at  York,  and  he  has  sinoe  studied  barmonjr.  nridor  Da* 
Crotch,  and  tiie  piano  forte  imder  Ma*C«  Kmtvstt,  io  tlie  latter 
of  whom  his  first  work  is  dedicated.  These  ^atknea  have  both 
spoken  of  bim  as  possessing  great  nrasical  abflitiesp  and  be^,  spo 
understand,  one  of  the  best  peiftrmen  oo-^be.  piano  ibrte  in  ihe 
North.  His  eatbusiasm  aad  iadostry  bai!e  iAb6  -eiuul^  bifli  to 
practice  the  Tiolin  with  saceess  under  S^MkveM^m. 

The  piece  pnblished  as  Op.  1  is  not  boivever  bis  iirsi  attempt  at 
composition,  bat  he  probably  oonsidess  it  his  a^est  wo/riMff  -Glaim  to 
the  title  of  a  composer,  although  an  air  with  *yarialioaA,d6dieaisd  te 
Laoy  a.  Vernon,  and  written  at  the  age  ofsixteea, does 'bim  muck 
credit.  We  have  seldom  seen  any  prodaotioB  of  a  jmiigma&ter 
BO  free  fiom  oommon-plaee  passeges  as  the  O  MaUyUni  JJbarh  with 
▼ariationa,  at  the  same  time  thatthoK  is  ao  stsetchiag  aftor  «orJgi* 
nality.  Its  greatest  defect  is  a  want  of  snioathness,  ausiag  A^aai  ^the 
too  frequent  use  of  wide  intervale^  partioidar4y  ia  ibe  form  of  ar- 
peggios. The  first  and  siisth  variations  are  Ibe  bist*<4o  the  sasoad, 
triplets  are  used  with  judgmeaty  and  ivitb  -somewhat  v£  m.  noad 
effect*  It  is  one  of  the  most  pleasiag  parieof  our daty  to  aflbnd «a^ 
eoungement  to  young  composers,. and  theve  is  in  Ma.  HAafifTT*e 
works,  not  less  than  in  the  industry  and  attention  hie  rattaiamei^  at 
so  earjy  an  age  bespeak,  quite  enough  to  justify  our  recommending 
his  compositions  to  the  general  regard^ 
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IT  HXLE  the  English  nation  is  by  turns  praised  and  npbmided  for 
their  uniyersal  encooragement  ud  reoeption  ><^  foreign  XBwic  and 
foreign  mnsicians,  the  acqnaintanoe  of  onr  coantrymen,  nattmally 
speaking,  with  those  (Ejects,  is  in  truth  very  limited.  We  are^ver 
<^  in  the  rearward  of  the  &shion»'^  We  receive  only  a  small  portimiji 
and  a  very  small  pofttan,  of  the  established  exoellence  of  .eenii* 
nental  productions,  and  that  not  until  (he  seal  of  authority  has  lieen 
stam^ped  upon  it  by  our  foreign  ioatructors  in  art*  It  is  ppt  long 
since  the  German  Musical  firaaEette,  pnblisbed  at  Leipsic  (weekly )» 
in  an  article  conoerning  the  state  of  musical  oritioiam  in  (bis  country, 
highly  complimentary  in  other  respects  to  our  Miscellany,  reproaches 
us  with  a  total  n^ect  of  great  German  workS'**ta  ohargie  of  which 
we  shall  lake  an  early  opportunity  4o  acqnit  4Nir8dWet»  Asd  in  the 
mean  while,  to  prove  f hat  we  have  not  been  inattentive  to  tbc  pro- 
gressiov  of  our  art  abroad,  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  a 
summary  of  what  ne  have  gleaned  fiom  vasions  soiircea,.Goocerning 
tjie  atsie  of  mosic  fai  such  of  the  kingdoms  and  states  of  Europe 
as  by  their  proximity  seem  to  claim  our  first  attentiop.  By 
this  means  our  readem  will  be  introduced  to  Jthe  ^reigning  comf 
posers^  singers,  and  instrumentalists,  .who  ari^  ?ery  numerous*  Tlie 
foreign  works  on  vt  are  not  however  sufficiently  minute  in  their 
delineations  of  character  to  convey  any  very  accurate  idea  of  the 
powefs  of  those  nonoerniiig  whom  they  speak.  They  <use  scarcely 
any  other  than  general  terms,  and  the  object  seems  to  be  to  give  an 
extended  and  superficial  rather  than  an  exact  or  complete  relation  of 
ciicumstances  and  .pcxsona.  We  shally  howevtf ,  we  hope,  be  aUe  to 
compile  an  entertaining  and  an  useful  artide,  and  such  an  one  as  may  , 
direct  as  well  as  satisfy  curiosity  concerniug  the  slate  of  music 
abroad.  It  seems  necessary  to  embrace  »  peiiod  of  n^ar  twelve 
moiitltty  in  Older  Co  convey  n  tolevaUe  notion  of  musical  history  in 
the  several  plac9  our  sketch  will  comprehend*  "But  we  shall  gene- 
rally give  the  dates  of  the  incidents,  so  that  an  allowance  can  be 
granted  for  the  operation  of  circumstances  in  the  ipteTTAls  that  will 
have  lapsed  since  the  narrative. 
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Portugal* 

In  this  country)  \?hicli  has  been  subjected  of  late  to  such  political 
changes,  the  tranquillity  of  mind  so  necessary  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
fine  arts  is  not  very  likely  to  reign.  The  devotion  to  objects  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  a  State  necessarily  diverts  individuals  from  their 
habitual  pleasures  and  employments.  But  the  foreign  theatres,  ^ilh 
the  exception  of  those  in  particular  cities  (Paris  especially),  are  fre- 
quented as  much  for  meetmgs  of  business  or  intrigue  as  the  coffee* 
bouses  and  assemblies  of  our  own  metropolis.  Towards  the  close  of 
last  year  (November),  the  dissolution  of  the  Italian  Opera  took  place. 
CocciA  was  engaged  to  compose.  He  gave  a  new  opera,  Lafesia 
delta  RosOj  and  this,  together  with  some  of  Rossini^s  most  popular 
works,  was  repeated  with  considerable  applause  in  the  theatre  of  San 
(Carlos.  For  his  Benefit  he  had  produced,  in  1821,  Bdenee  Can^ 
stantincy  in  which  he  had  borrowed  both  from  himself  and  Rossini. 
He  also  wrote  Mandane^  Regina  di  Persia — but  this  too  was  a  failure. 
SiONOBA  PiiAviNi  was  the  Prima  Donna,  and  although  she 
appeared  to  some  advantage  in  the  piece  first  named,  she  does  not 
seem  to  be  considered  a  performer  of  the  first  class,  or  indeed  to 
be  at  all  distinguished.  Pedro  Bolognese,  the  tenor,  was  ruined 
by  his  faulty  intonation ;  and  the  consequence  of  these  failures  and 
engagements  was  the  indignation  of  the  public  against  Meter,  the 
manager  of  the  Opera,  who  was  accused  of  considering  his  irome* 
diate  emoluments  before  the  reputation  and  permanent  success  of  the 
house.  In  the  end  the  company  was  dissolved* 
The  capital  could  not  long  remain  without  an  Italian  Opera.  A  com- 

£any  ad  interim  was  assembled,  consisting  of  Mbsdambs  ZAPVccf, 
iRESSA,  Lorati  (a  soprano),  and  others ;  but  they  yrcte  incapable 
of  performing  any  considerable  piece.  The  management  was  there- 
fore undertaken  by  J.  B.  Hilbrath  and  Marg.  Bruni.  They 
added  to  the  list  already  given,  Siororas  Adelaide  Crbssotti 
and  Adelaide  Yavese,  both  singers  of  the  first  class,  Lombardi 
(a  tenor),  and  Paulo  Lembi  (a  bass),  all  from  Genoa,  who 
also  brought  with  them  a  reinforcement  of  dancers.  None  of  these 
singers  had  been  heard  in  Portugal.  Martinelli,  a  tenor  of 
repute,  but  somewhat  pass6,  was  expected.  ^  He  was  formerly  a  con« 
siaerable  favourite  in  Lisbon,  and  is  a  baritone.  He  is  celebrated 
for  his  performance  of  Uberto,  in  Paer's  Agnese.^ 

Private  theatricals  seem  to  flourish  in  this  oouotry.  The  Baron 
QuiNTELLA  has  built  a  theatre  at  Larangeiras,  near  Lisbon.  It  is 
of  stone,  and  upon  the  model  of  San  Carlos.  Here  the  Cenereniola  of 
Rossini  was  performed  entirely  by  amateurs;  and  according  io  the 
opinions  of  the  ablest  connoisseurs,  neither  could  airs  nor  concerted 
pieces,  nor  indeed  any  part  of  the  performance,  have  been  better  sus* 
tained  at  San  Carlos.  It  was  got  up  under  the  direction  of  Rosic,  (a 
professional  bufib)  and  Franc,  de  Paula,  who  presided  at  the  harp- 

*  For  an  account  of  this  opera,  see  the  Quarterly  Musical  Magazine  and 
Refiew,  voL  1,  page  330. 
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sichord.  The  orcliestra  was  also  almost  entirely  iilletl  with  professors ; 
but  this  it  appears  was  done  rather  with  a  view  to  benefiting  the  indi* 
viduals  than  from  the  necessity  of  employing  them.  The  females  were 
Donna  Francisca  Martius,  who  particularly  distinguished  herself 
in  the  heroine,  and  sung  excellently ;  Madame  Caffri  and  Made- 
moiselle Arcanza.  Signor  Goelho,  a  young  man  of  much 
musical  talent,  sustained  the  part  of  Magnifico  with  great  ability. 
The  choruses  were  sustained  by  eight  dilletanti,  amongst  whom  were 
S16NOR8  DE  RoNCE,  Fries,  and  Gaet.  Martius.  Baron  Quin- 
TBiiLA  took  the  part  of  Heliodoro.  He  is  an  exceedingly  sedulous 
cultivator  of  the  art,  and  gave  concerts  every  Saturday  during  the 
winter,  in  which  he  himself  by  turns  played  the  violoncello,  the 
tenor,  and  the  horn. 

BoNTBMPo  is  living  at  Lisbon,  and  has  at  length  sncceeded  in 
forming  a  Philharmonic  Society*  A  subscription  of  eight  dollars 
each  was  formed  by  200  persons,  and  a  bouse  hired  in  the  Ghiado, 
(in  the  vicinity  of  the  city).  Two  concerts  are  given  in  a  month. 
Pinto  Palm  a  leads,  one  professor  takes  the  principal  stand  in  each 
department,  and  the  rest  are  filled  by  amateurs,  who  are  all  subscribers. 
Every  professor  is  adndUed  gratuitously^  (take  example  all  ye  directors 
who  are  desirous  of  promoting  the  character  of  the  art!)  and  may 

eay  or  not,  as  he  pleases.  One  of  Haydn^s  symphonies  (written  in 
ondon)  was  performed  on  the  first  night,  which  went  off  tolen^bly 
well,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  be  received  by  the  audtencewith  the  delight 
that  is  due  to  such  a  composition.  At  the  second  performance  it  was, 
liowever,  better  received.  An  overtureof  Mozart  and  two  sympho- 
nies by  BoNTEMPo  were  also  given.  Mademoiselle  Pbregiii a 
sung,  and  also  in  duets  with  the  Marquis  de  Yalensa,  who  has  a 
low  tenor  voice  and  much  musical  ability.  The  Demoiselle  D. 
Franc  Martivs  sung  (her  second  attempt)  a  duet  from  Rossini's 
Tancredi  with  Signor  Pio,  with  verv  finbhed excellence.  Signor 
Louis  db  Vasconcellos,  brother  of  the  Marquis  de  Castbllo, 
who  has  a  fine  flexible  baritone  voice,  and  has  the  manner  of  his' in* 
comparable  master,  Angiolblli,  sung  several  airs  in  a  style  to  draw 
down  repeated  encores.  The  song  which  pleased  most  was  from 
Parr's  Agnese.  Signor  Pio  sung  a  scenaby  Portug allo,  also  in 
an  excellent  manner.  His  voice  is  a  high  tenor.  He  played  also  a  solo 
on  the  harp.  Many  other  skilful  dillettanti  have  assisted,  namely, 
SiGMORS  db  Ronce,  Pinto,  and  Schiopetta,  (tenors)  Signor 
Cabtano,  (a  magistrate)  and  Don  Manoel  da  Gamera  (bases). 
Signor  Bontempo  played  a  fantasia  with  his  accustomed  power. 
Amongst  the  ablest  solos  was  the  third  clarionet  concerto,  by  Iwan 
MuLLER,  which  was  very  perfectly  performed,  with  all  his  cadences, 
on  a  common  instrument  with  five  keys,  by  the  professor  Thiago 
db  Deos  Odaldb,  who  is  of  Gatalonian  extraction,  a  country  cele- 
brated in  the  Peninsula  for  its  native  musicians.  The  best  amateur 
flute  player,  Signor  Filipi  Falque,  is  irom  the  same  place.  A 
flute  concerto  by  Dbvibnne  was  finely  executed  by  Signor 
Brblas,  an  amateur.  Goncertos  on  the  other  wind  instrnments  are 
particularized,  and  all  by  amateurs,  one  of  whom  played  a  solo  on 
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ike  Eiiglt^  born,  composed  exptesdj  for  bim  by  Sionoe  Maybr% 
Thit  ^ould  be  a  cariosity  m  England,  where  no  sncb  liistrumetft  ie 
now  iit  bein^.  We  find  amongst  the  list  of  cotnposen  whose  works 
are  ezeculed  at  this  concert,  names  which  have  not  been  scarcely  if 
at  all  heard  amongst  oofselves^  sncb  as  those  of  Kbommsr,  \¥  lofia- 
KBHE^  and  Witt. 

The  amateurs  meet  also  to  practise  weekly,  in  the  morning,  and 
the  love  of  masic  is  continuaily  extending  itself* 

Nor  a»e  compositions  for  the  cfaarcb  neglected.  Bonteikipo  hm 
composed  a  requiem,  which  has  been  sung  on  solemn  festitals^  snch 
as  the  anniversary  of  the  execution  of  General  Gomes  Perreira  and 
several  other  martyrs  of  freedom,  at  the  funeral  service  of  Queen 
Maria — the  singers  and  instrumentalists  of  the  Kings  and  Patriarch's 
chapels,  with  all  the  amateurs,  assisting.  Boffteiiro's  music,  the 
crituis  say,  have  undoubted  merit,  ^ut  they  complain  that  Rossi m 
has  here  corrupted  the  general  taste,  and  that  nothing  is  enjoyed  so 
ranch  as  dramatic  compoeitions.*    J3ic  et  ubique! 

A  Mass  and  Te  Deam,  by  Eleutsrio  Franco  Lbal,  a  rcfation 
and  pupil  of  thedeeeaeed  composer  of  that  name  (front  whose  works 
Mr.  Novsllo  has  given  some  beautiful  extracts),  are  b%hly  spoken- 
of.  These  were  performed  at  ttie  ceremony  incidental  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Constitution,  in  the  Great  Dominican  Chureb ;  bot 
the  band,  consisting  of  not  more  than  twenty  singers  and  forty  insfru- 
mentalists,  seemed  too  small  for  the  magnitude  of  the  building.  The 
expence  was  defrayed  by  the  Senado  (or  chief  city  magistrate) ; 
bat  the  fact  that  so  few  i^rformers  could  only  be  musterea  for  such 
an  occasion,  is  not  very  favourable  to  the  idea  that  tlie  art  is  in  so 
much  estimation  in  I\)rtugftl  as  the  other  particulars  recited  seem  to 
indicate.  It  should  indeed  appear  that  music  iiB  chiefly  sustained  in 
Portugal  by  amateurs-^-a  symptom  which  declares,  that  at  present  it 
is  in  an  early  though  progressive  state  of  cultivation  and  diffusion. 

DRESDEy* 

Music  in  ihiscity  (for  the  six  months  pitBceding  Jan.  1823)  deemed 
to  be  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  theatre.  The  subscription  concert 
established  in  the  preceding  winter  at  the  King's  Chapel  had  gone  to 
ruin  ;  no  concerts  were  given  by  any  but  resident  professors,  and' 
only  two  by  them,  M.  Fvrstbkan  and  the  brothers  H AAst.  A 
quartett  party  begun  about  the  same  time,  by  the  musicians  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  Pbsohb,  Schkiedel,  and  was,  however,  well  attended 
on  its  recommencement.  No  new  compositions  have  been  brought 
forward)  and  the  reporters  complain  that  modern  genius  is  set  aside 
for  the  repetition  of  the  often  heard  though  delightful  strains  of 
HaV0n,  Moeart,  &c. 

*  Habit  does  much  in  the  formation  of  our  tastes — ^bnt  it  wlU  we  suspect  be 
found,  that  music  of  a  dramatic  character  will  not  only  take  the  strongest  hold 
Ml  the  fancy,  but  will  have  the  most  universal  reception.  The  reasons  are  ohri* 
oasl  J  In  the  strength  of  style  and  in  the  motmer  ^the  perfbrmaf9oey  whit^  (ff 
it  be  heard  In  paUic  espedaUj)  is  always  the  aiost  impressive. 
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The  Italian  and  Grerman  theatres  appear  to  have  been  supplied  with 
a  numeroas  sQccession  of  pieces  and  performers,  but  nevertheless  the 
insatiable  critics  lament  that  there  has  been  little  that  is  new,  and  that 
the  performances  were  chiefly  by  foreigners.  Weber,  who  is  now 
amongst  the  most  esteemed  if  not  the  very  first  dramatic  cotpposer  in 
Germany,  brought  out  a  drama  called  Preziosa^  for  which  he  wrote 
the  overture,  a  melo-dramatic  scene,  a  dance,  and  a  chorus.  They 
were  eminently  successful,  although  Madame  Von  der  Klogen, 
who  performed  the  principal  character,  is  said  to  have  but  little  voice. 
The  symphoniac  music  drew  tears  from  the  sensitive  hearers.  Die 
WaUburgh,  an  opera,  the  music  and  words  by  the  Baron  Von 
LiCHTENSTBiN,  failed,  and  as  it  should  seem  that  in  a  former  attempt 
the  noble  author  was  equally  unsuccessful,  it  is  quaintly  observed  that 
this  union  of  music  and  authorship  is  not  a  happy  one. 

SiONOR  Dbvribnt,  a  bnse  singer  from  Berlin,  appeared  in 
Mehul's  opera  as  Jacob,  in  Leporello^  and  in  Sarastroy  and  is  highly 
spoken  of  for  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  his  tone.  Mademoiselle 
WiLH.  ScDROEDER,  from  Vienna,  who  played  Emmdine^  Agatha, 
and  Paminaj  has  a  powerful  and  a  youthful  voice,  a  circumstance 
which  weighs,  as  it  appears,  very  much  in  the  scale  of  German  criti- 
cism. Sio.  PiLLWiTZ,  from  Frankfort,  also  was  much  applauded. 
Mad.  Kraus  Wranitzkt,  from  Vienna,  sung  at  the  theatre 
in  thecity  between  the  acts*,  some  of  Rossini's  compositions  and 
Rodb's  violin  variations,  a  la  Catalan!.  She  failed  however  in  the 
facility  which  that  wonderful  singer  displays.  This  lady's  ill* 
success  is  attributed  in  some  sort  to  the  want  of  personal  beauty.  Songs 
thus  introduced  are  favourably  received  in  Germany,  though  as  in 
England,  they  are  considered  as  delaying  the  progress  and  weakening 
the  interest  of  the  drama.  Mad.  Seidler,  (from  Berlin)  a  sister 
of  Mad.  Wranitzry  is  highly  spoken  of  as  a  singer,  particu- 
larly in  the  \^^xiof  Amenaide  (TancraU),  in  which  she  was  frequently 
encored.  Her  husband  is  a  base.  M.  Meters Stelle  a  bass,  (and 
who  is  a  good  actor)  is  engaged  to  assist  at  the  Catholic  Church,  but 
hisToice  is  not  adapted  to  his  department.  M.  Habtnoch,  (from 
Weimar)  a  pianist,  played  a  concerto  of  Hdmmel's,  whose  scholar 
he  is,  between  the  acts,  with  great  mastery  over  the  instrument,  and 
with  near  resemblances  to  his  master's  style  both  as  to  touch  and  ac«' 
centuation.  The  Chaperon  Rouge  of  Boieldieu  was  given  late  • 
in  the  season  for  the  first  time,  and  was  received  with  delight  on  ac« 
count  of  its  beautiful  melodies.  M.  Bbrgmann  and  Madame 
Haass  distinguished  themselves  in  the  principal  characters. 

Ciro  in  Babylonia  was  produced  for  the  first  time  in  October.— 
Never,  says  the  German  Critic,  was  there  a  composer  who  borrowed 
so  much  from  himself  as  Rossini.  Ciro  was  one  of  his  earliest 
works,  yet  all  the  pieces  had  been  previously  heard  here  in  Tancredi^ 
Elizabetta,  La  Gazza  Ladra,  S^c.  The  opera  was  selected  to  display 
the  powers  of  Sig.  Tibaldi  (a  singer  who  was  brought  out  last 

♦  Madamc  Catalani's  concerts,  at  Dablirt,  have  been  given  between  the 
acts  in  the  theatre  of  that  city. 
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year)  in  Ciro. — She  is  a  powerful  mezzo  aopraao*  Madbmoisbllb 
WiLLM AKy  and  SiG.  Tibaldi  and  Zfiki,  are  muob  commended. 
The  latter  is  a  base  sin^er^  and  had  before  distinguished  himself  by 
his  personification  of  ifbetiOf  in  Agnese.  He  has  a  poiverftil,  ycuih^ 
fulj  and  extensive  voice,  and  a  good  figure.  A  SiG.  Zanetti, 
originally  from  Bergamo^  but  a  pupil  of  Sigkoa  Polledro, 
formed  at  Dresden^  made  her  debut  iu  La  CemerenMa^  with  no  less 
success  than  Si6.Tibai.di* — She  hasau  unooramonly  high  voioe; 
her  lower  tones  are  a  little  hard  and  reedy — but  this  is  atoned 
for  by  the  power  of  her  middle  notes,  and  the  ligfati  agreeable,  a«d 
perfectly  pure  tone  of  the  higher*  Her  figure  and  action  are  also 
good.  Gentili  was  Ramiroy  and  Benincaba  the  JBortm.  Yet  this 
multiplied  succession  (according  to  English  notions  of  variety)  is 
at  Dresden,  it  should  seem,  not  sufficiently  diversified  or  entertaining 
to  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  short  sapi^y  and  of 
inferior  interest! 

March  31,  1883. 

The  following  new  pieces  have  been  given  at  the  GrermftB  Open 
in  the  last  three  months  i^^ery  imdBalhely^  by  Gobtbb,  the  music 
by  RfiictiABAT.  This  is  rather  a  drama  with  songs  than  aH  opera, 
but  it  contains  many  agreeable  romances  and  songs,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Swiss  Melody,  and  pleased  very  much.  Die  Burgsckaft 
(after  Scui  idler's  tMJlad),  music  by  Mater,  the  first  singer  here.  It 
was  also  well  received.  Abul  Hassan — ^music  by  Weber.  This 
'  piece  has  been  written  ten  years,  and  though  not  comparable  to  the 
Frej/scMutz  or  Premsa^  yet  contains  some  beautiful  andcharacteristio 

Eieces,  particularly  a  pcdacca,  very  beautifully  sung  by  Mad. 
[aasb,  and  with  a  violoncello  accompaniraoit  There  were  many 
other  repetitions.  Mr.  Kuhn  is  spoken  of  as  a  singer  with  a  fine 
barytone  voice. 

At  the  Italian  Theatre,  the  long  talked  of  opera  WeUeda^  by  Ras* 
T  belli,  has  been  brought  out ;  it  was  not  so  successful  as  the  former 

Sieces  of  the  con»Mer.     La  Cenertniolay  II  Mairinumio  Segreia, 
Haganao  felice^  CSro  in  BabifUmia^I  wriuosi  ambuUudi  (Fiora* 
YANTi^s),  andPAER^s  IfiioriscUif  have  been  also  givea. 

Concerts  were  given  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  Mad.  Czb&a  Aur« 
H  AMMER^  a  singer  of  high  attainments ;  and  at  a  quartet  performance 
in  November  (which  we  omitted  to  speak  of).  Mad*  Vbltheiii 
played  a  trio  for  piano  forte,  violin,  and  violoncello^  composed  by 
Prince  Louis  of  Prussia.  Mb.  Kraoen  played  Hummel's  trioiji 
E,  with  a  rondo  brilliant  by  Weber,  and  Mr.  KauMifBR's  vaca- 
tions on  the  violoncello. 

Mr.  Agthe  (on  Good  Friday)  gave  Bbbthovbn^s  Momd  of 
Olives  and  Mozart's  Rtquiem  at  the  Catholic  Churdi,  and  on  tM 
{Saturday  in  the  Easter  Week  Morlaccui's  La  Morie  d  Jbd.  The 
inner  parts  remind  us  of  the  comic  opera. 

Cassel — February  y  1823. 
Opera  flourbhes  here.    Many  foreign  performers  of  the  first  class 
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ha?e  vbited  the  city.  New  operM  are  in  premration,  akboagb,  in 
OMicequence  of  the  arrangenientfl  of  the  Court  Thflttiv^lhey  haye  not 
yet  been  performed.  Me.Pibtor,  a  hoati  ia  the  first  named  aa  a 
neeful  singer.  Mademoubljlb  ScuBoe^aB^  from  Vibbva,  has  aa 
agreeable  voice,  good  intonation,  and  corroci  eloeiitjoQi  aaited  vith 
gracdTnl  aetioii.  Mb.  SiaBBBV^  from  the  same  oHy^  gavie  a  soena 
in  action  and  eostame  i^m  CamiUaf  as  an  intiodoetory  piece,  and 
in  the  opera  wag  a  piaoe  of  his  own  oonposition.  Mbssrs. 
Obbstaohbr  and  Bb&ymolb  are  well  spoken  of.  Bui  the  vocalisi 
i¥ho  has  the  greatest  character  is  Mademoiseli^e  Kaib^  (fioaa 
Vienna);  her  roice  is  siveet,  powerAil,  and  so  extensive,  tboit  she 
sings  G  in  altissimo  with  ease.  She  executes  ov^iry  difficidty  wtthoiit 
effort;  but  she  is  accused  at  wanting  £re  and  ezpresaioB,  vet  is  in 
the  same  breaili  comitteaded  as  perfect  in  her  performance  of  Vitellia, 
in  La  Ckmenza  di  Tiio^  and  especially  for  the  exquisite  song,  Nm 
fdu  di  fiori^  to  the  German  worda. 

Mad.  CAaLsafiHE  is  a  young  singer  of  promise^  with  a  powerful 
voice,  but  wanting  science.    Her  intonation  too  fails  occasionally. 

The  revivals  have  been  JTie  ZmberJlaUfi^TUoj  AUne^  and  MHm 
Von  OsiadiBf^Thfe^  new  operas  were  given,  but  the  only  one  worth 
notice  was  i^ws^— the  music  by  Ma.  Spoua— ^which  is  represented 
as  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  modern  times** 

Concerts  have  been  given  at  this  place  by  Kahl  KxLr^BR,  a  flute 
player  of  high  lepuftation;  by  Mad.  ScHoBBBaOBa;  Ma.  Bab- 
MAMf  clarionet,  from  Munioh,  who  is  remarkable  for  bis  beautiful 

B'anoaod  for  his  ftdlity — ^more  than  for  his  general  tone;  by  Mr* 
AZAs,  the  French  violinist,  t  There  were  none  by  resident  artists. 
Mb*  SpoHB,  the  obapel  master  at  Caasel,  has  oommenced  a  series 
of  eight  concerts,  three  of  which  are  already  over.  At  the  first  Mad. 
Spoub  ptoyed  a  part  in  a  quinteU  on  the  pianoforte,  aad  proved 
herself  an  e^iHIeat  p^erformer.  His  daughter  fimi^v  alaoenngat  the 
third  a  duet  and  ari  air,  which  are  part  of  aii  opera  he  is  now  writing. 
She  has  a  beaatiful  voice,  but  evinced  great  diffidence*  Concertos 
on  the  horn  bv  MBsiae.  Hii<DBBRAND  and  Schboedbb;  the  bos- 
soon  by  Ma.  WA^BaB,  and  on  the  oboe  bv  Mb.  FanLivu,  wiUi 
duets  on  the  vioUa  by  MaasBS.  Spohb  and  Wbii<b,  are  the  assistant 
attraction*  The  prin^^ipal  singers,  besides  those  mentiomBd  above, 
are  MAOBiioiSBLi«BS  Dibteigh  and  BaAUir,  and  MasiBs.  Gba? 
siACUBB,  Albbbt,  and  Hausbb. 

NujcBMBEBaB-r-February^  1823. 

The  9aBd  of  (he  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  Caaiel  consists  of  3  con<* 
diictorsy  34  violins,  7  tenors,  5  violoncellos,  4  double  bases,  3  flutes, 
4  oboes,  3  olarimiets,  3  bassoom^  4  hqras,  3  trombones,  serpent,  harp, 
kettle  drumsy  araoaioa,  cymbals,  and  triangle^ 

Three  grand  performaaces,  the  profits  of  which  were  appropriated 

^  This  report,  we  have  reasea  to  thfaik,  must  be  recei? ed  with  eaation. 
f  Whe  |4ayed  the  coaeerto  on  the  vioiio,  tying  up  all  the  strings  but  the 
foarth,  at  the  Pbllhamanif,  in  London,  Is^  year. 

3  F  S 
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to  the  music  school  established  last  vear,  have  been  given  herci  the 
band  and  orchestra  being  famished  by  the  magistiates.  The  first 
vras  on  Good  Friday,  ^en  Mozart's  Requiem^  a  part  of  Bbet* 
hoven's  Synphowa  Ewica^  and  a  cborns  from  Sohneidie's  IauI 
Judgment,  were  performed — the  second  at  Whitsuntide,  and  the 
third  on  the  Reformation  Festival,  when  Baton's  Seaaans  wasdone. 
The  performance  was  throughout  excellent,  thoagh  the  singing  was 
principally  by  amateurs,  aud  the  audiences  numerous.  A  previous 
grand  pei:formauce  took  place  at  Christmas  for  the  benefit  of  2S8 
poor  persons. 

On  Christmas  Eve  a  Society  of  Dilletante  executed  the  grand  scene  . 
in  Wbbbr's  Freysehulz,  which  approaches  more  to  the  style  of  the 
chutch  than  that  of  the  theatre,  in  a  very  creditable  manner.  Earlier 
in  the  winter  there  was  a  concert  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by 
fire.  It  was  well  supported*  Wrbbr's  overture  to  PrettoM^  the 
cavatina  and  chorus,  and  MozARx's-qoartetts,  arranged  by  Hbrmb- 
STADT  for  13  wind  instruments,  did  the  musicians  of  the  city  great 
honour. 

At  a  concert  given  by  Moliqubs,  a  native  of  Nuremburgh,  Mr. 
AlotsSchmitt  excited  great  interest  by  his  performance  on  the 
piano  forte.  Mr.  EIorm,  a  flutist  from  Munich,  and  Mr.  Dor- 
ZAUBR,  the  composer  and  violoncellist  in  the  service  of  the  King  of 
Saxony,  with  his  son,  performed-  The  last  named  person,  insti- 
gated by4he  applause  he  received,  gave  a  second  concert,  but  it  was 
not  well  attended.  The  brothers  Haasb,  from  Dresden,  horn 
players,  delighted  the  city  in  January,  and  have  left  a  deep  and  last* 
ing  impression. 

The  first  four  concerts  of  the  eight  established  by  the  City  Musi- 
cians are  over,  and  the  series  has  acquired  new  credit  by  Mr.  Blum- 
rodbr's  undertaking  the  direction*  A  numerous  subscription  re- 
wards the  industry  and  care  they  bestow  in  getting  up  and  rdiearsing 
their  concerts.  These  concerts  were  enriched  by  concertos  of 
Kellbr  (flute),  G.  Backofen  (clarionet).  Taut,  sen.  (the  same), 
Taut,  jun.  and  Ott  (horns),  and  Kern,  jun.  in  a  violin  concerto. 
An  amateur  performed  a  piano  forte  concerto,  and  the  vocal  parts 
were  entirely  by  Dilletanti.  There  were  also  concerts  by  ama- 
teurs thrbug)iov.t  the  year.  But  the  concert  par  excellence  appears 
to  be  one  given  4>y  the  City  Music  Conductor,  Mb.  Blumrodbr, 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  the  old  music.  Lully^s  overture  and  Ama- 
zonian march  (BeUerophm)^  was  the  first  piece.  A  madrigal  of 
Luca  Marbnzio  and  Handel's  ^^At  Icngtk  divine  CedUoj**  were 
sung!!  Graun,  Gluck,  and  Mozart's  Dies  ircB^  with  the  hunting 
chorus  from  the  Seasons^  furnished  the  rest.  The  execution  was  ad- 
mirable, particularly  in  Lujult's  overture,  the  madrigal,  and  the 
chorusses  from  the  Requiem  and  Seasons.  The  orcbestm  was  strong, 
and  the  choral  band  consisted  of  not  less  than  80  voices.  The  au- 
diences were  numerous,  and  the  taste  for  classical  music  prevails  here 
more  than  ever,  and  if  carefully  nurtured,  will  produce  delightful 
fruits.  The  system  of  education  in  the  national  schools  tends  particu« 
larly  to  this  result.    Kouler,  a  singing  master,  has  taught  GO 
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children  gralia,  Mrho  diBtinguiskcxl  themtelves  by  voice  and  talent. 
Many  perfiormancea  given  al  the  church  and  at  the  examinations 
prove  that  an  woellent  foundation  has  been  laid. 

Munich— Februaryy  1823. 

In  December  the  Missbs  Cobbi,  from  England,  gave  a  concert, 
ant)  it  is  curious  enough  that  the  entire  observations  of  the  teporter 
are  confined  to  the  single  fact,  that  ^^  the  eldest  gave  herself  out  for 
a  pnpil  of  Catalan  1.*^ 

Mb.  Fbbt,  a  celebrated  violinist /fom  Manheim,  conducted  a 
grand  concert  in  the  great  theatre.  His  performance  Is  in  manjr 
points  grand  and  clear,  but  modelled  wholly  on  the  prevailing  cham- 
ber  style. 

It  appears  that  twelve  concerts  have  been  established  by  the 
Academy  of  Music— -six  of  which  had  been  given  previous  to  De* 
cember  z5.  The  notice  here  is  also  limited  to  this  one  circumstance, 
and  indeed  from  the  theatrical  register  we  collect  scarcely  any  ether 
particulars  than  the  list  of  the  operas  performed*  There  are  more 
theatres  than  one*  Of  the  Italian  opera,  M.  Massa  is  the  mana- 
ger— M^  AiBLiNGEB  the  conductor — and  M.  Mobalt  the  leader* 
There  have  been  performed  Mehul's  Beyden  Fuchse  (the  two 
FoxesORomilda  e  Costanza,  by  Matbbbeeb,  a  scholar  of  Yoolbr, 
but  wiio  says  the  critic,  not  having  yet  learned  to  be  original,  paro- 
dies all  the  most  fadiionable  styles.  On  the  day  of  the  celebration 
of  the  nuptials  of  the  Princess  Amelia,  (Nov.  9),  Sor^gino,  composed 
by  M.  LoHLE,  was  produced  in  an  abridged  shape.  At  the  great 
national  theatre  on  the  IStb,  Rossini's  Zelmira  was  got  up  with  a 
liberality  worthy  the  occasion.  At  the  Theatre  of  Jsarthor  there 
was  also  a  festival  (the  music  by  Roth)  on  the  I3th.  Besides  these 
pieces  there  have  been  played  La  Coniessa  di  colle  erbosoy  a  comic 
opera  by  Gbnebali.  Vingannofelicey  the  celebrated  composition 
which  Kossiifi  produced  after  his  failure.  Die  Vestakn  (the 
vestal,)  a  parody  on  the  Freyshutz — the  music  by  Roth — Uoro  non 
campra  amore,  by  Portugallo,  (not  acted  for  many  years) — a 
German  translation  of  Mehul's  Joseph — Mebcai>ante''s  Claudio  e 
Elisa.  Here  is  variety  enough  at  least.  The  principal  singers  aie 
Mademoiselle  Sibgel  and  Mad.  Vespebmann — Messieubs 
LoHLE,  Mittbbmaib,  Staudacheb,  and  Tochtermak. 

On  the  SOth  of  December,  Paisiello's  Molinara  was  performed 
at  the  National  Theatre  for  the  benefit  of  Mb.  Mittebmair*  His 
voice  is  a  beautiful  tenor,  and  he  has  rendered  great  service,  it  is 
said,  to  the  German  opera,  when  it  stood  in  need  of  such  a  voice. 
//  Fantaioo  has  been  got  up,  and  also  The  Twelve  Sleeping  Beauties^  in 
German — music  by  Roth.  Oh  the  lOth  of  January,  Tancredi  ap- 
pears to  have  been  ^iven  for  the  benefit  of  Signora  Corri,  who 
played  Amenaide.  A  translation  of  this  opera  (from  Vienna)  has  also 
been  performed  at  the  Isarthor  Theatre.  The  14th  of  January  was 
rendered  most  unfortunately  memorable  bv  the  total  destruction  of 
the  great  National  Theatre  by  fire.  The  architect  was  Henry 
Charles  Fischer,  who  died  at  the  immature  age  of  36,  in  1830,  and 
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wbo  had  been  twdve  yean  empk^cd  upon  it.  It  was  opened  in 
ISOif  but  was  iH>t  coDipleted  till  now.  The  Two  Faxes  was  perp 
forming,  when  about  eight  o'ckxsk,  tovaids  the  ead  of  Uie  opera,  the 
stage  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire.  None  of  the  precautions  em- 
ployed by  tlie  archilect  availed.  In  half  an  hour  the  gable  end  of 
the  stage  fell  with  the  roof,  and  all  the  decorations  and  dresses, 
with  the  stage  itself,  sunk  into  ashes,  out  of  which  the  fire  poured  in 
volumes*  Nothing  but  the  bare  walb  of  this  magnificeiU  buiklinff 
remain. 

April,  182S. 

After  the  filial  night  of  Jan»  14th,  the  muses  of  the  Geman  opera 
found  their  refuge  in  the  temple  hitherto  devoted  to  their  sisters  of  1  (aly 
~the  Ro^al  OperaHouse.  The  Italians  have  given  <*  llFiniosonb^ 
with  the  mtelligible music  of  Faeinblli  and  Gbkbbam's  La  testa 
vtaramgUosa^  KossiMi's  Moai^  and  Mozart's  Rgaroj  have  been 
sepeated.    ^*  The  Two  Portraits"  a  German  ballet,  is  well  spoken  of. 

March  81 ;  the  Musical  Academy  gave  ^^  7%e  Last  Judgment^^ 
against  the  wishes  of  the  friends  pf  the  art^  and  gained  more  honour 
than  profit. 

Ma*  i'  H,.  Stbintz  is  appointed  vice  chapel  master  to  the  King. 

Thelast  of  the  12  Society  s  concerts  was  given  this  month* 

Ma.  W  AssBBMAiif's  coficeit  was  held  on  the  95th  of  March,  tie 
is  a  skilful  (provincial)  violinist.  While  playing  his  variatioas,  a 
rat  made  bis  entr^  amongst  the  audience,  and  completely  stopped  the 
performance.  A  native  foei  recited  an  heroic  poem  in  the  course  of 
t|ie  eotertainmentf 

BERtiN^Deeetnbery  1822. 

At  this,  as  well  as  the  other  capitak  of  Germany,  ooacerts  appear 
to  be  very  freq«ent  On  the  5th  Maoamb  Anha  Milobr,  a  cde- 
hreted  singer,  gave  one.  Slie  was  assisted  by  Mesboms*  Seiolbr 
and  Tuebbschmidt.  Tbeyo«ngFBLixMBNBLBssoHir  perfi>rmed 
a  concerto,  composai  by  himseU^  on  the  piano  forte.  On  the  lltit 
the  conductor,  jML  H.  Bibnbach  had  hk  niffhL  The  selection 
was  principally  from  his  own  works,  which  mpiayed  knowledge 
and  taste.  A  duet  on  two  piano  fortes,  performed  by  himeelf  and 
brother  Emii»,  and  accompanied  by  the  full  orchestra,  is  highly 
spoken  of*  On  the  16th  M.  Schwartz,  sen*  the  royal  nuuiciaB,* 
gave  his  oonoert.  He  is  a  bassoon  player,  and  concortos  and  duets, 
hy  himself  and  Us  pupil.  Wolf,  upon  his  iastrnmant,  formed  the 
principal  leatoses  of  the  entertainaient.  Ob  the  I8th  the  first 
subscnptiiHi  concert,  by  the  brothers  Blossbnob,  took  place.  The 
singers  wecs  Madbmoisbllc  Rbinwald  and  Mb.  Blum b.  Ma* 
DBMOisBLLB  Cabolibb  LiTHANDBB  played  a  concerto  on  the 
pianoforte,  and  a  rondo  fioom  Clbmebti's  Chvdusj  and  Mb.  Hbh- 
B I ycfr  played  a  violin  concerto  of  bis  o«r n« 

The  ouly  thiog  worth  notice  that  we  find  aaMBg  the  theatrical  tvan-    * 


*  TUstitle  is  bestowed  i^ponaUwhebelong  to  the  Kiug's  band. 
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sacttom  IS)  that  Wbbbb's  fWrytcAtt^s  was  performed  on  the  SSth^  for 
the  fiftieth  time.  The  receipts  at  the  whole  fiftj  representations  were 
cBtimated  at  90,000  dollars.  It  t0  costomaty  to  intmdnoe  conceitoB, 
&c.  by  way  of  interlade  between  the  acts  of  the  operas  in  Germany. 
In  this  way  Ma*  Eiohbaum  had  dbilngnlshed  himself,  and  by  his 
performance  on  the  Tiolin. 

The  following  sommary  of  the  pieces  ^fen  at  the  theatres  of 
Berlin  daring  the  year  will  convey  a  notion  of  the  taste  for  dra« 
roatic  anmsements,  and  the  exertions  to  provide  variety  t — ^At  the 
principal  theatre,  568  dramas,  S8  of  which  were  grand  operas,  189 
musical,  and  41  ballets.  At  the  Charlottenburgh  theatre,  62  pieces. 
At  the  Potsdam,  36,  in  all  666  pieces.  There  were  five  new  operas  and 
foar  baHets.  Moa art's  were  performed S6  times,  Olvok  7,  Spon* 
TiNi,  18,  and  Rossivi  8.  The  performances  most  freqaent  were^— 
Olympia  8  nights,  Frty$chiU%  32, 11  Don  Oiavanni  8,  Bar  und  Bassa 
(Ihe  Bear  and  Bashaa>)  29,  AUtte  1 1. 

Jammy^  1893. 

The  operas  selected  far  the  Carnival  (from  Jan.  12  \o  Feb.  11,) 
were,  Spontihi's  Olt/mpia^  Klbiw's  Dido^  ffourmahalj  Coriezy 
Vestakm^  and  MiUony  (owing  to  the  indisposition  of  some  of  the 
performers,  tlie  two  latter  were  not  performed,)  SAccHiiri's  (Edipcy 
and  Glvck's  Alcette  and  Iphif^ema  in  AuKde.^ 

A  German  translation  of  "  The  two  pages  of  the  Duke  of  Vendome^** 
with  new  music,  by  Carl  Blums,  nas  been  brought  out,  and  went 
off  with  great  success.    The  music  is  foil  of  fine  flowing  melody. 

M.  Dbsarovs,  a  celebrated  harpist,  from  Paris,  and  the  son  of 
th^  great  professor  of  that  city,  played  a  sonata  on  the  night  of 
this  performance  in  a  finished  manner. 

On  the  8th  M.  Bernhard  Romberg,  who  had  not  visited  Berlin 
for  many  years,  gave  a  concert.  He  is  a  violoncello  player,  and  his 
children  inherit  his  musical  talents.  The  perforiliance  was  almost 
entirely  supported  by  himself  and  family.  His  daughter  sung,  and 
Ms  son  Charles  played  on  his  father's  instrument.  Their  character 
and  abilities  were  so  attractive,  that  they  sustained  a  second  per- 
formance, in  which  M .  R.  played  a  concerto^  representing  a  scene 
in  Switzerland. 

On  the  9th  a  benefit  was  given  to  the  family  of  Rob le a,  who  had 
suffered  by  a  fire.    M.  Mossa  conducted. 

On  the  11th  the  Royal  Musician,  M.  F.  Belrb,  had  his  concert. 
His  instrument  is  the  clarionet,  oa  which  he  executes  surprizingly. 

*  Bow  is  this  contrired  ?  At  the  King's  Theatre  Id  the  Bajmarket,  about 
ooe  opera  per  moath  is  the  allowance,  old  and  new,  and  sin  equal  portion  of 
these  are  merely  reTltals.  Here  we  haTO,  in  a  single  month,  nine  selected,  and 
seTon  actually  performed !  Oieat  care,  too,  seems  to  have  been  used'  to 
dirersify  the  amusement,  by  pieces  from  both  the  ancient  and  modem  schools ; 
and  what  b  stiU  more  raanrdloas,  there  is  no  Rossini.  The  good  people  of 
Berlia,  eifher  preserve  their  simple  tastes  marvelloasly,  or  else  Aej  are  behind 
the  rest  of  Europe  In  the  fasUoa  of  the  day.    Utrum  konm  mania  f 
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Flis  concerto  was  bv  Nithard.  A  curious  septett,  by  this  com* 
poser,  was  also  performed*  M.  Belkb  took  the  chromatic  teiior 
born,  M.LuDGiNG  the  clarionet  obligato,  M.  Booans  the  single 
trumpet  obligate,  M.  Glasbmaic  the  chromatic  French  horn, 
Messrs.  Blusenn,  Plaffer,  and  Kofpfasack,  three  French 
horns.  The  son  of  M.  Griebel,  a  boy  of  12  years  old,  played  in 
a  superior  manner  on  the  horn.  The  principal  stage  singers  here  are, 
MesdamesSbidler  and  Carl,  and  Mademoisbllb  Reinwold, 
Messrs.  Blume  and  Bader.  In  concert,  Madame  Milder  and 
Miss  Cat.  £unigke. 

Februarj/^  1823. 

On  the  4th  and  17th  M.  Mazas,  member  of  the  conservatory  of 
Paris,  gave  concerts,  and  proved  himself  a  worthy  scholar  of  Bail*  - 
lot.  He  played  several  pieces  on  each  night,  and  pleased  particu* 
larly,  by  the  strength,  firmness,  and  roundness  of  fai^  tone,  by  his 
uncommon  execution,  and  by  his  legato  and  portamento  in  playing  a 
barcarolle.  It  is  curious  that  the  Berlin  critic  takes  no  notice  of  his 
concerto  on  the  fourth  string,  after  the  manner  of  Paoamini. 

At  a  concert  on  the  5th,  given  by  M.  Jul.  Miller,  from 
Amsterdam,  this  professor  sung  several  Italian  songs  and  a  doet,  with 
Mademoiselle  Schultz,  from  TancreeU^  with  applause.  M* 
EuLE,  music  director  of  Hamburgh,  played  a  piano  forte  concertino, 
composed  by  himself,  with  much  execution,  in  which  many  favourite 
themes  were  interwoven  with  art  and  ability. 

On  the  ISth  the  King's  chamber  musician,  M.  Schwartz,  ^ave 
a  similar  performance :  he  played  several  pieces  on  the  piano  torte 
excellently.  Mass.  Hennino,  Semmlbr,  Kbbz,  and  £isold, 
(on  the  stringed  instruments)  assisted.  M.  Seidlee  gave  his  coh* 
cert  on  the  20th.  He  is  a  violinist,  and  played  a  pot  pourri  and  a 
duet  for  two  violins  by  Pechatschecr  with  extraordinary  ability* 
His  beautiful  wife  sung  several  Italian  airs,  amongst  which  we  ob- 
serve a  theme  by  Carafa  with  variations  by  Winter.  MaD. 
Milder  and  M.  Stdmbi^  also  sung.  On  the  26th  the  twin  sisters 
LiTHANDER  had  a  night,  when  they  played  a  concerto  and  duet  on 
the  piano  forte,  with  power  and  taste.  They  also  sung  an  Italian  air 
and  duet. 

At  the  theatre  nothing  new  was  performed,  except  an  overture  audi 
occasional  music  by  Schneider,  to  Shakspeare's  tragedy  of  King 
John,  performed  on  the  ISth. 

March,  1823. 

On  the  first  of  this  month  was  a  benefit  for  J.  G.  Schnittbr,  who 
was  born  blind,  and  who  played  a  violoncello  concerto.  Mr.  C. 
Oelsghig,  a  flute  player,  assisted,  and  Mr.  Birnbach,  who  per- 
formed a  harpsichord  concerto  of  his  own. 

The  concert  of  Mr.  Stumer,  the  tenor  singer,  took  place  on  the 
3d.  He  sun^  several  of  Rossini's  and  Paer's  compositions  with 
Mebdames  Milder  and  Sbidlbr.  The  departure  of  the  Troubo" 
doursy  a  romance,  by  Blangini,  arranged  by  Moschelbs,  with 
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vamtioRS  finr  the  voice,  violin,  harp,  and  piano  forte,  attiacted  the 
greatest  share  of  attention. 

lOth.  H.  FuBSTBNAU*8  concert.  He  is  the  first  flate  of  the  Saxon 
Chapel  Royal,  and  had  not  visited  Berlin  since  1817.  His  playing 
is  clear,  his  embouchore  faultless,  his  tone  full  and  beautinil,  the 
notes  all  equal,  hisexecution  (portamento,  legato,  staccato  and  double 
tongueing)  excellent,  his  expression  polished,  animated)  and  touching. 
He  surpassed  Daoubt. 

14th.  The  concert  of  a  blind  violinist,  Lawatohbcr. 

17th.  The  Royal  Chamber  musician,  M.  H.  Gribbbl*s,  concert. 
He  is  an  oboist ;  bis  tone  is  rich,  sweet,  and  pleasing,  his  playing 
facile,  sure,  and  expressive. 

90th.  The  favourite  brothers,  Carl  and  Heinrich  Blumb  had 
their  night.  Almost  the  entire  selection  consisted  of  the  works  of  the 
elder  brother,  the  composer  royal,  guitar  player,  and  singer,  and 
they  exhibited  the  richness  of  melody  whicn  delights  so  much  in  his 
other  compositions. 

In  passion  week  Graun's  oratorio,  Der  TodJesUy  was  twice  per- 
formed, first  under  the  conduct  of  the  Chapel  Master,  Sbrdbl,  and 
the  conductor  Seidlbr,  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  deceased  musicians  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  secondly  on 
Good  Friday,  under  the  conductor^  M.  Zelter.  The  musicians 
of  the  Chapel,  the  chorusers  from  the  theatre,  assisted  at  the  first,  and 
the  sinij^ing  academy  at  the  second  performance.  The  solo  singers 
were  Mbsdames  Milder  and  Schultz,  and  Mess.  Bader, 
Blumb,  and  Devribnt,  Jun. 

A  new  ballet  in  action  has  been  produced  by  M.  Titus,  the 
music  by  Gtrowbtz,  which  pleased  by  its  lightness  and  vivacity. 
M.  FuRST,  from  Hanover,  a  bass  singer,  has  appeared  in  Sarastroj 
Jacobs  Ahnactoa^  and  other  characters.  His  voice  is  improved  in 
power,  and  is  dear,  pure,  and  resonant ;  but  he  is  deficient  as  an 
actor. 

Aprily  1823. 

This  month  has  presented  many  delightful  concerts,  and  has 
softened  the  roughness  of  nature.  On  the  lOib  was  that  of  Mess. 
Sbnler  and  Schunke.  M.  Senler  is  a  tenor  player,  on  which 
instrument  he  performed  a  concerto  by  Arnold,  and  an  andante 
and  rondo  by  Webbr,  with  pure  tone  and  distinct  execution.  M. 
ScHUNKB  is  a  horn  player,  and  sustained  his  reputation  in  a  con- 
certantefor  two  horns,  (with  M.  Lens)  by  his  beautiful  roundness 
and  firmness  of  tone,  and  his  portamento  even  in  the  most  diflBcult  pas* 
sages.  On  the  !86th  was  M.  Moser's  night  He  played  a  violin 
concerto  by  Maurbr,  and  by  desire,  Dupuy's  celebrated  violin  duet 
with  M.  SEiBLEk.  In  this  hfe  exhausted  his  art,  and  vanquished 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  instrument  with  ease  and  spirit.  A  symphony 
by  the  gifted  young  Mbndlessohn  Bartholdy  deserves  notice  ; 
its  rich  invention,  unity  of  design,  and  attentive  study  of  effect,  pro- 
mises much  for  his  future  works.  The  last  quartett  performance  was 
given  by  M.  Mosee  early  in  the  month.    At  the  conclusion  two 
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Hungariftn  beys,  of  the  mme  of  Ebkbb,  one  ten  and  (he ottier eleven^ 
years  of  age,  played  Matsedbr^s  difficult  Tariations  for  the  vii^. 
The  eldest  partieulariy  distingtiisbed  himsdf  for  free  bowing,  good 
taste,  and  the  strength  and  neatness  of  bis  rapid  execution. 

On  the  17th  M«  A.  J.  Fischbb  fpiye  a  oonoert  vhieh  excited 
much  aitentioB.  He  is  a  buffii  baas  sioger,  and  execHtes  with  great 
rapidity  of  articulation.  The  oeitainty  of  hia  intonation^  the  f uUnesB 
of  his  tone,  and  the  distinctness  of  his  passages  and  ornaments^  are 
highly  praised.  He  song  comic  duets,  (by  Mosoa  and  Rossini) 
with  his  pupil  and  foster  daughter^  An  ha  Fischbb,  whose  voice  is 
young,  sweet,  and  powerful. 

On  the  2Sd  (the  annual  fast)  M.  Spontini  gave  Hatimi^s 
Creaiion  at  the  Opera  House,  to  the  gieat  satisfiustion  6i  a  crowded 
audience.  The  principal  singers  already  mentioned  took  the  solo 
parts,  and  the  chorus  was  supported  by  M.  Hausmann's  company 
of  singers,  and  by  those  of  the  Chapel  Koyal,  both  male  and  feiaale. 

On  the  S9th  Mad.  Mildeb  gave  Handbl's  Meaiahf  for  the- 
benefit  of  the  Waldeck  institution.  This  it  a  diarity  established  by 
the  lately  deceased  professor  of  tliat  name,  and  supported  by  vohin*- 
tary  contributions.  Four  hundred  children  have  already  been  edu- 
cated by  it.  Mess.  ZBf^TER  and  Mqseb  coaductedy  the  King^s 
band  attended,  but  we  find  no  names  of  new  singers  except  that  of 
Miss  Blanc. 

A  German  translation  of  theFrench  piece,  ^^  lAmmrktgeinfmdmej* 
with  music  by  C.  Bi#umb,  has  been  brought  oul,  and  often  repeated 
with  much  applause.  The  heroine  of  the  piece  was  acte4  by  a  child 
of  ten  years  old,  (Paulinb  Wbrnb)  and  the  hero  by  Miss 
Brandbs,  (13  years  old)  with  much  talent.  Tlie  music  is  pretty  • 
and  melodious ;  several  romances  are  spoken  of  with  approbation. 
Miss  Stebnqg,  from  the  theatre  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburgh 
Strelitz,  appeared  in  the  FreyscktUZj  but  failed.  The  following 
entracts  or  the  month  deserve  notice.  Adagio  and  Tkemoy  for  the 
bassoon,  by  St  a  berl,  played  by  Schwartz,  and  Spohii's  concerto 
in  B  flat,  played  by  Bohmbr. 

M.  J.  Wbstbbmann,  celebrated  for  his  manufacture  of  musical 
instruments,  and  particularly  of  piano  fortes,  has  been  nominated  an 
academician  in  the  Royal  academy  of  arU 

May,  1823. 

M.  Fisher  has  again  delighted  us  by  his  sinffuig  at  his  coaoert 
on  the  second.  He  sung  four  pieoes,  one  of  which  was  a  new  scene, 
written  for  him  by  Reissigbr — the  othecs  were  Italian  comic  pieces* 
On  the  17th  also  be  sung  Qui  sd^pi^f  besides  other  comic,  songs  and 
duets  with  his  daughter.    He  goes  from  hence  to  Dresden. 

On  the  7(h  M.  Kavsmann  gave  HArnii's  Creaiiony  for  the 
benefit  of  the  widows  and  orphana  of  musicians.  In  addition  to  the 
profcssional  singers,  Mab.  SouubbbT)  an  excellent  anmteur  singer^ 
took  a  principalpart. 

On  the  14th  the  chorus  leader,  M,  Sbibbi^  cot  up  a  performance 
of  Stadlbb's  oiatoriQ,  Jenu^km  delivered.    The  music  is  in  the 
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freestjie,  and  almost  the«lrical*  The  airs,  daeto,  aadirm,  Im^e 
maeh  melodjr,  and  the  fiif^uM  of  the  irst  ud  second  parte  bes(>efik 
tihe  master.  The  imtmmeotat  accompaDtmeiits  are  effective,  though 
sbewj. 

On  the  ISth  Lewis  David,  aged  19,  (from  Hamburgh),  gaiw  a 
c<Hioert,.and  played  a  Gonoerto  by  Uibs,  aad  Mobchblcs'  variations 
on  Akxandars  March.  He  united  with  much  freedom,  considering 
bis  age^  a  stiength  of  touch,  roondnass  of  tone,  and  ^zeeation,  and 
elegance  of  style.  M.  Badbii  the  tenot  singer's  conceit  took  place 
on  the  81st.  His  songs  were  from  Mo^Anv,  Rossini,  and  Wintxb. 
His  power,  firmness,  and  tone,  togethci  with  his  d^Bghtful  per- 
formance generallj,  gained  him  much  approbation.  M.  Beut« 
liBB,  director  of  the  musical  academy  at  BerKo,  played  a  divertii- 
mcnto  of  his  own  on  the  piano  fot te,  and  M atsbbbb's  polonaise  on 
tiw  violin.  The  nncommon  fluency,  pure  intonation,  and  beautiful 
bowing  of  his  violin  plaving,  pleased  as  much  as  his  finished, 
powerful,  and  delicate  perrormance  of  the  variations  on  the  minuet  in 
U  Don  Oiacanm  on  the  pianoforte. 

At  the  theatre,  the  Baron  LiCtttBNSTEiit  has  composed  the  music 
to  Me  Nobk  Boys,  a  translation  from  the  French,  also  by  him,  it 
pleased  exceedingly. 

TwosingerSii  MissSteinsb,  from  NewStrelilz,  as  ChemMno^  and 
M.  Dobbeb,  from  Frankfort,  appear  with  soccer  He  is  a  base — 
has  a  compass  of  two  octaves^^his  high  notes  are  light  and  pure, 
and  the  tone  of  his  vdice  is  at  ooce  sweet  and  powerful.  Tfie  two 
boys  Ebnbb  have  played  entracts,  and  are  SMieh  improved  by  their 
studies  under  Mosva* 

Church  mnsic  is liere  a  rare  i^nomenon.  The  fifty  years'  jubilee 
of  Da.  Pafpblbaoh,  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  on  the  95th, 
gave  the  young  organist,  Orei#i;.,  cvoasion  to  psove  kts  fine  talents. 
The  beautiful  chorus,  <<  L€t  all  the  rp&rtd  rgouse  in  the  Lmlf'*  the 
charming  duet  for  two  sopranos,  ^^  The  Lard  is  my  Skepherd^^^  &c. 
anrl  the  recitative  for  the  base  <<  And  if  I  often  vmnderedj*  and 
^^  Pray  to  the  Lord,**  pleased  universally. 

On  the  Idth  died,  in  bis  70lh  year,  Ikl.  Antony  Bbbzwar* 
zowsHi,  from  Jongbondaw,  in  Bohemia,  formerly  chapel  master  to 
theDnke  of  Brunswick,  and  who  for  the.  last  twenty  years  has  been 
l»vin||  herein  private.  He  has  cosnposed  concertos  and  sonatas  for 
the  piano  forte,  and  many  songs  with  piano  forte  accompHiniments. 

M.  Chaklbs  Blom  is  appointed  disector  of  the  opera** 

STVTGARBr^mmaryy^  1823, 

RasnNi'SiifWiJefai  and  Maopm  Lydia  bavo  been  the  only  operas 
new  to  this  stage  lately  performed.  The  fosmer  was  played  only 
twice,  and  the  second  time  to  an  empty  bouae,  though  it  was  said  to 
please  the  few  who  did  heat  it,  for  U  possesses  many  beauties  scat- 
tered throughout.  KaBuvzaa  was  formerly  chapel  master  at  this 
ptace,  and  the  memory  of  bis  earlier  compositions  is  still  preserved. 
His  jSsop  in  Lydh  is  an*  elegant  whole,  its  character  sound,  calm, 
and  toucliing.    The  acoompauhneata  ase  plan,  and  neither  fall  nor 

3   G  « 
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tbio,  biii  abounding  with  loTely  pieces  ctf  melodj  and  rich  in  bar^ 
monj,  without  elaboration.  Tbe  voice  parts  are  simple,  and  chiefly 
declamatory.  The  fables  fonn  a  portion  of  this  opera,  and  are  said  to 
be  set  with  peculiar  truth  and  expression.  This  most  be  esceedingl  v 
singiilar.  M.  Krbbs  supported  tbe  character  of  JEsop  with  much 
ability.    The  operas  repeated  were  from  the  works  of  Wbbbr, 

RoSSUfl)   MbHUL,  DlTTBBSDORF,  &C. 

Cortes  (abridged)  was  given  on  the  King's  bnrth-day,  preceded  by 
Spoktini's  Festival  Hymn^  to  which  appropriate  wonds  were  adapted. 
At  the  banquet  Madbmoisblle  Canzi,  a  scholar  of  ^the  £mperor*s 
chapel  master,  Salibbi,  made  her  first  appearance.  She  afterwards 
sung  at  concerts.  Her  characters  were  alternately  tbe  principals  in 
the  German  operas,  and  in  those  of  Rossini.  Her  person  is  small 
but  elegant,  and  she  is  a  graceful  and  Uvely  actress.  Comedy  is  her 
forte,  her  best  |g»arts  being  Rosina  (II  burbiereO  and  Susmma  in 
ligaro.  Her  voice  is  powerful  and  extensive,  and  what  the  Germans 
never  fail  to  remark— ^^M.  Her  manner  is  florid,  and  her  execution 
neat.  She  failed  in  Amenaide  (TancwMy)  and  Armnb^  for  want  of 
strength  and  dignity.  Her  intonation  is  however  defective,  and  her 
pronunciation  of  the  Oerman  langui^e  polluted  by  her  introduction 
of  vowels  between  consonants,  afl^r  the  Italian  custom.    Tbe  princi- 

¥i\  resident  artists  are  Messrs.  Hasbr,  Hambuch,  and  ItoHDE. 
be  first,  a  member  of  the  Old  Italian  Opera  at  Prague,  Jias  attained 
high  cultivation  in  a  good  school.  Ma.  Hambugu  (who  is  also  a 
gcxkl  violinist,)  was  received  on  his  return  from  Vienna  with  much 
deligbt.  He  is  a  little  too  prone  to  use  hb  fidsette,  allured  probably 
by  the  captivation  and  the  demands  of  a  florid  manner.  Me.  Rordb 
is  remarkable  fi>r  bis  very,  rapid  articulation  ol  notes  and  words,  in 
which  he  is  stated  to  excel  even  the  Italians.  Madbmoisbllb  Sbbe., 
from  Munich,  is  engaged  for  the  concerts  and  tbeopera.  Sb^  played 
DeMdemonOf  tbe  Prmee$$  in  John  ofParisy  and  Sophia  in  Pabr's 
Saremo*  She  is  a  pupil  of  Winter,  is  rather  pretty,  and  bas  a 
gocd  voice,  but  is  young  in  the  jNfofesslon.  She  was  well  received, 
and  her  duets  particularWappIavuled.  Mademoiselle  Pastoei, 
from  Venice,  a  pupil  of  Uossivi,  has  been  heard  at  tbe  winter,  and  is 
engaged  for  the  royal  concerts.  She  is  a  correct  sin^.  Her  upper 
notes  are  piire  and  powerful,  but  the  middle  are  thick,  and  there  is 
an  in^uolity  in  the  general  tone,  arising  from  tbe  want  of  assimih- 
tiou  l>etween  tbe  voce  di  petto  and  tbe  voce  di  testa. 

The  subscription  concerts  of  the  Chapel  Royal  are  begun,  and 
are  well  attended.  Tbe  King  and  his  family  honour  them  with 
their  presence.  Tbe  sekptions  are  excellent,  presenting  an  equal 
portion  of  antient  and  modern  mnsic,  and  there  is  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  the  first  ptofisssors. 

.  Three  concerts  hav9  been  given  s  1st.  by  Mademoiselle  Corri, 
from  tbe  King^s  Theatre,  Lmdon ;  ^.  by  tbe  new  Conductor,  Pb« 
cu  ATsuECK ;  and  3d.  that  of  Krafft,  a  professor. 

The  Germans  did  not  receive  Sionora  Corri  (who  it  will  be 
recollected  is  Scotch  by  birth  and  Eufflisb  by  education)  ivith  the  re- 
spect we  must  still  consider  to  be  due  to  her  talent.    They  speak 
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of  her  as  the  pupil  of  Catalahi,  and  praue  the  beaut j,  erenness, 
and  perfeetion  or  her  shake,  which  tbejr  truly  obserre  it  an  ornament 
almosl  forgotten.  Why  she  was  not  approved  is  not  stated.*  Mr. 
P.  b  an  aooonsplished  violinisl  aad  composer. 

Casl  SeHVwoEB^  a  pianist,  played  before  the  King,  and  in  many 
prifate  circles  on  his  way  to  Paris.  He  also  gave  a  musical  enter* 
tainment,  which  ftilly  answered  his  expectations.  A  terwtto  for  male 
voices,  by  Tnaus  of  Weimar,  with  an  accompaniment  fortheTiolin, 
horn,  and  guitar,  gave  great  delight.  WsBSE'sP^'extoja  was  also 
beard  with  exquisite  satisfaction. 

MAi>EMoisBLt.f  FiscHBE,  of  Brunswick,  isengaged  forthetheatre. 

On  the  Seth  of  October,  1829,  there  was  a  musical  (estival  at  the 
CatJiolic  Church  of  St.  Nicholas.  Schneibbe's  oratorio  of  <<  7%e 
I  Mil  Jadgemeni**  was  performed— professors  from  Dantiic,  Kgbb^^ 
bergb,  ami  other  places  assisting.  The  orchestre  consisted  of  about 
two  hundred  performers,  half  vocal  and  half  instrumental.  What 
conitittttes  a  smgular  feature  in  this  performance  is  that  the  solo  parts 
were  sung  by  amateurs,  and  very  escellently  *  The  concerted  pieces 
(unaccompanied)  went  remarkably  well,  as  did  the  chorusses*  There 
was  an  evening  concert  at  an  English  house,  where  Bebthovbk's 
sinfonia  eroica,  Uie  overture  to  the  Freysckutz^and  an  excellent  sym- 
phony by  Uebae  in  F.  were  given  with  great  precision. 

Besides  the  novelties  at  the  theatresy  tne  repetitions  have  been  as 
follows :  IpMgeiUa  in  Aulis^  VesiaUny  Dan  Juan,  Maria^wn  Montal' 
ban,  ZaubafiaU  Uthal,  Barber  of  SmUe,  Jacob  OpJJBrfeHy  Je  toller 
se  Bessery  lurco  m  Italia,  Ereyickutx,  Italiauo  in  Algierif  4*c*  The 
following  are  the  operas  newly  got  upz  La  Cmerentoh,  the  Manda^ 
rinf  in  one  act,  music  by  Rittbr,  Chapel  Master  at  Manheim. 
Faust's  Zaubermenial  (for  Mr.  Rhode's  benefit)  a  burlesque,  with 
music  selected  from  Mosabt,  Cimabosa,  Huiimel,  Sdc.  &W- 
mona,  a  magic  opera  in  throe  acts,  music  by  Limdpaiii tbr.  The 
Cenerentola  pleased  little,  although  the  singers  ami  orchestra  ex- 
erted themselves  to  the  utmost,  and  the  concerted  pieces  went  well. 
It  appears  therefore  that  we  are  only  gradually  taught  to  be  pleased 
by  toe  barren  sweetness  of  the  present  Italian  style.  Mad.  Stern, 
as  the  Cenerentola,  deserves  ail  pntise  for  her  singing,  though  her 
acting  was  lifeless  and  affiected.  The  music  of  the  Mandarin  is  light, 
flowing,  and  in  most  parts  very  pleasing,  and  the  instruments  are 
employed  with  judgement.  It  belongs  more  to  the  class  of  a  piece 
with  songs  and  lauderilles  than  to  the  opera.  The  following  pleased, 
particularly  a  romance  by  Mad.  Hua^  with  a  simple  accompani- 
ment for  the  guitar  and  flute,  delicate  and  melodious ;  a  canon  for 
three  voices  in  D,  a  Chinese  march  on  account  of  its  originality,  and 
a  little  duet  for  a  soprano  and  tenor,  with  a  guitar  accompaniment, 
ill  which  M.  H amduch's  fine*toned  voice  was  particularly  distin- 
guished.   FausiQ  Zaubermantelj  as  a  piece,  htis  no  chiims  upon  the 

^  It  is,  as  we  esteem  it,  a  siogolar  proof  of  pabKc  injustice,  that  this  young 
lady  obtabs  no  where  the  reputation  that  ought  to  be  the  -meed  of  her  beauti- 
ful Toice,  her  delightful  fiacility,  and  her  perfect  intonation. 
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critic.  Thedoete  and  airs  from Moz art's  TkeairidiseheAbcnikemrti^ 
which  we  now  seidom  hear,  were  welt  introduced.  M«  Rohi>b,  an 
the  shoemaker,  acquired  merited  and  hmd  applause,  in  an  ahr  by 
Hdmmel.  a  drinking  chorus,  in  polacca  time,  pleased.  Made* 
MOisBLLB  Stekn,  as  the  shoemaker's  wife,  was  eqaally  distin* 
^islied  by  her  beaiitirttl  singing  and  her  buxom  action.  The  music 
of  Suimona  mitfaenticates  the  talent  of  the  composer.  It  cannot  how 
ever  be  denied  thai  If.  LiNDPAiivTgii  in  many  pieces  seeks  for 
piquant,  nnusaal,  and  unexpected  modalations;  the  instrumental 
parts  al'e  here  and  there  overloaded  with  the  present  fashionable 
taste,  and  difficult  in  the  performance,  yet  the  majority  of  the  pieces 
aie  pleasinitf  melodious,  flowing,  and  the  chamcters  very  distinctly 
marked.  The  scientific  and  spfrited  overture  is  particularly  happy ; 
the  introduction  and  chorus  of  priests,  in  the  serious  style  of  Gluck, 
a  duet  for  a  soprano  and  tenor,  two  cavattnas  by  tlie  Prima  Donna, 
llelightfuUy  sung  by  Mad.  HuG-^the  first  light  and  triflmg — the 
second  fanciful  and  sweet.  The  second  and  imposing  finsrie,  (par* 
ticnlarly  the  siretta  in  Bflat)  as  well  aa  the  comic  parts  of  the  opera, 
wJieie  the  two  duets  between  the  Fisherman  (Ma.  Rohdb)  and  his 
wife  (Mad*  GoiiDBNUKEG)  obtained  deserved  acknowledgment. 

Amongst  the  fereign  performers  who  have  appeared  here  we  first 
heard  Mad.  Krugbk,  from  Daimstadt,  in  the  fotlowing  parts: — 
EmmeHne^  Desdemena^  Amemaide,  Fanekon^  Rorinoj  Susarmoy  Agaihay 
and  Armida,  8he  is  a  respectable  singer,  with  a  pure  powerful 
voice,  of  extensive  compass,  but  somewhat  shrill  and  sharp  in  the 
higher  parts. — She  frequenthr  hurried  the  passages,  and  thus  was 
indistinct  and  incorrect.  Her  most  successful  parts  were  Desde* 
fiuwa  and  /Botsma.**— Also  the  wife  of  Pistrich  n^e  ffomikj  from 
Vienna,  deliehted  us  in  ItabeUaj  in  the  Italian  Pand$m,  the  Ceneren* 
iola. — ^She  pleased  on  account  of  her  delightful  and  pure,  though 
somewhat  weak  voice,  and  by  her  nnaflected  and  clever  performance. 
Her  action  only  wants  a  little  more  spirit  and  vivacity.  Mad. 
Fischer  is  now  our  own ;  she  earned  great  applause  in  her  debut  in 
the  characters  of  the  Princes  of  Naoarre^  JuUa  in  Agaihay  and 
Sophia*  Our  opera  increases  in  worth.  We  r^ret  tbat  the  tenor, 
Mr.  Badbr,  from  Berlin,  waa  received  from  his  engagement  here. 
The  second  tenor,  Mr.  Bsils,  has  lefk  the  stage  for  a  short  time, 
and  we  expect  his  successor.  Mad.  Sebl  (now  married  to  Eckitbr) 
ia  returned  to  Munich. 

Mad.  C1.BLIA  Pastobi  is  returned  to  her  native  country;  it  is 
asserted  that  she  is  engaged  by  the  King  for  the  winter  as  a  concert 

The  second  half  of  the  subscription  concerts  of  the  King^s  chapel 
dcbctve  not  lest  than  the  first,  the  greatest  praise.  Amongst  the 
grand  workssuag,  Handbl's  Memahy  with  Mobart^s  accompani- 
meats,  Haydm's  Seasons  and  Oeof/M,  have  been  given.  We  also 
heard  with  the  greatest  pleasure  the  bccond  finale  to//  Dan  Giaoanni. 
The  MssDAMEs  Pastobi,  Stbrk^  Uuo,  and  fosL,  sang  airs  by 
various  Italian  and  German  composera. 

We  also  beard  an  overture  duet  and  quartet  froaitlic  opera  PAodhi, 
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by  Ori^andi.  The  omnpositioiis  areflowtnurasid  mebdiiKis,  the  ac- 
companiments methodical  and  teientific.  The  following  were  the 
performances  of  otsr  Virtuosi :  A  grand  new  violin  concerto  bj 
PECHiiTSOHBOK,  whjch  rcceifed  universal  applause  both  as  a 
beautiful  composition  and  as  a  masterly  performance ;  a  new  dnet, 
by  the  sane  master,  played  by  him  and  Mb.  STsav,  wherein  both 
professors  were  nobly  emulous  of  each  other ;  a  concerto  for  the  horn 
by  Crussbl,  played  by  ScHaMKB;  variations  for  the  violoncello  by 
M AiBH ABD,  and  played  by  Krapt  ;  a  violin  conoerto  by  Grbm okt, 
beautifully  played  by  Nigola,  of  whose  compositions  we  also  heard 
a  spirited  overture ;  a  flute  concerto  of  LiirDPAiNTfiB's,  played  by 
M.  KRuesR— he  performed  the  greatest  difficulties  with  ease,  and 
an  adagio  with  delicacy  and  feeling.  M«  G.  Rbimhabt  played 
a  clarionet  concerto  of  Luidpairteb's;  hk  facility  was  astonishn 
ing.  The  grand  symphonies  consisted  of  the  works  oi  Mozart, 
Haydk,  Bebthovbn,  Spohb,  Kbommbb,  &c.^  overtures  by  Che- 
RUBiNi  (to  £lisa  and  Anacreon),  Fbsca,  Spontini,  Wbbbr,  Vo- 
OBL,  LrnDPAiBTBR,  and  Baser.  We  heard  alsQ,  bv  the  last 
named  composer,  a  piano  forte  sonata,  a  spirited  vocal  piece  for 
four  voices^  and  a  s^na  for  a  base  in  a  strong  style,  with  great 
pleasure.  The  recitauve,  ^^  Vinio  son^  ma  non  cppressa!^  is  uncom* 
monly  powerful  and  energetic.  The  young  L.ochuuke  played 
Hu  MM  el's  piano  forte  concerto  in  C  very  well;  Ma]>emoisbi«i«b 
SatttjER,  a  young  dilettante  of  great  ability,  a  pupil  of  Abbille, 
plajredvariatsoBsbyMoscHBLBS,  and  M.  Kbbbb,  j«n.  a  potpourri 
of  his  own  composition,  with  fire  and  spirit.  Madbmoisbi^lb  Dbl* 
phine  Von  Schaubotu  astonished  us  in  a  brilliant  rondo  by  Hum- 
mel, and  variations  by  Moschblbs  in  O.  Great  works  executed 
by  children  always  lose  something  of  the  necessary  strength  and 
precision*  Mad.  Kruobb  sang  an  air  from  TiUUy  with  the  claricmet 
obligate,  very  beautifnlly.  Madbmoisbllb  Frakgisga  Fbbeabi, 
from  Christiana,  gave  a  concerto  on  the  harp.  If  she  be  not  already 
a  distiagutsfaed  ji^ormer,  she  b  so  young  that  industry  will  yet  do 
much  for  lier.  M.  Vimbrcati  played  on  bis  way  through  this 
place,  at  Court,  and  in  many  private  circles,  with  great  execution 
and  taste,  upon  a  Mandelin,  perfected  by  himself.  M.  Lind- 
PAiNTBJt  has  composed  a  cantata,  verse  and  chorus,  on  the  birth- of 
a  Prince.  Itresembles  our  God  save  the  King.  Haydn's  mass  in  D 
has  been  performed  in  the  Catholic  Chapel,  and  Fbsca's  PaUr 
Noster^  set  f6r  eight  voices,  at  the  Palace  Church,  together  with  a 
movement  for  Lindpaintbr*s  Te  Deum.  The  orchestra  hasgained 
an  able  assistant  in  M.  Lbotkbb,  a  dooble  bass  player,  from 
Yienna. 

A  soeiety  for  the  performance  of  sacred  music  has  been  established 
about  six  months,  under  M.  Kochbb,  which  is  patronised  both  by 
the  Government  and  the  Clergy.  Its  members  are  nanerous,  and  it 
interests  all  classes. 

Vienna — DecembcTy  1822. 
Karnthnerthor  Theatre— a  new  German  opera,  Idbussap  the  corapo* 
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sittan  of  Conrad  KequtsbR)  has  been  performed  with  complete 
success.    Kverjr  repetition  has  increased  its  fame. 

Theatre  in  liieopoldstadt — ^^  ITie  widow  ofHungtay^*'  a  new  vocal 
piece-^the  music  by  Mb.  Muller,  is  very  prepossessin;;  and 
poDular. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  Franz  Lisst,  an  Hungarian  boy  often 
years  old,  appeared  at  a  concert  given  in  the  Provincial  Town  Hall. 
This  youth  fell  as  it  were  from  the  clouds  amongst  the  musicians  of 
the  capital,  and  excited  the  highest  admiration.  His  performance 
upon  the  piano  forte  seemed  almost  incredible — ^his  power  and  his 

Sars  seemed  physically  incompatible.  This  young  giant  exrculed 
ummell's  very  long  and  difficult  concerto  in  A  flatwith  a  strength, 
facility,  and  truth  of  expression,  and  at  the  same  time  with  so  much 
light  and  shade,  that  it  was  perfectly  astonishing — and  what  adds  to 
the  wonder  is,  that  it  is  stated  he  played  every  thing  ai  sight.  May 
Polyhymnia  (says  the  German  reporter)  protect  this  tender  plant 
anci  defend  it  from  storms,  so  that  it  may  grow  and  prosper.  In  the 
second  act  he  performed  a  fantasia  or  rather  a  capriccio,  and  the 
little  Hercules  combined  the  andante  from  Beethoven's  symphony 
in  A,  with  the  subject  of  acavatina  in  Rossini's  Zdmiraj  wiUi  sur- 
prising ability. 

LissT  has  since  played  at  many  other  concerts,  we  perceive, 
inspiring  universally  the  same  sentiments  by  his  powers. 
.  On  the  S2d  and  23d,.  Haydn's  Creation  was  performed  by  the 
Siociety  of  Musicians  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  deceased  members — Mad.  Gbunbaum — Mess.  Barth  and 
Sbibert  were  the  solo  singers.  On  the  25th  there  was  a  concert  at 
the  Grand  Royal  Ball  Room  for  the  benefit  of  the  City  Hospitals. 
Mayseder  played  a  rondo  of  his  own  composition,  and  M.  Scho- 
berlecuner  a  piano  forte  concerto,  written  by  himself.  .  A  con- 
certante  of  Cocia's  for  the  flute,  oboe,  and  trumpet,  was  performed 
by  the  brothers  Khaylls. — Two  choral  hymns  by  the  organist  of 
the  cathedral,  Prbindi<,  and  two  or  three  Italian  pieces  sung  by 
M^D.  Ungbr  and  M.  Jagbb,  made  np  the  selection.  The  whole 
was  well  executed,  and  the  receipts  abundant. 

Beethoven  hasjust  finished  two  grand  masses,  and  is  employed 
upon  a  symphony.  Mad.  Fodor — David,  Rubrini,  and  Noz- 
ZARi,  (tenors),  and  Ambrogi  and  Botticelli  (bases),  are  en* 
gaged  for  the  opera — ^^Composers,  Car  afa  and  Merc ao ante. 

Januarj/^  1823. 
On  the  2d,  Mad.  ScHUTZtook  the  principal  character  inKaEUT- 
zbr's  Ubustaj  but  failed.  At  the  other  theatres,  during  this  month, 
several  pantomimic  representations,  founded  on  magic  or  fairy  tales, 
were  given  with  music  and  dances.  At  the  Karnthnerthor  Theatre, 
short  concerts,  as  preludes  to  the  ballet,  which  are  very  common  in 
Germany,  have  been  given.    At  one  a  concerto  on  the  claviciliudery* 

*  For  an  account  of  this  instrumeat  see  the  Musical  Magazine  and  Review, 
Tol.  3,  page  172. 
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aft  iftslniitmtt  int^fited  by  Profetfsor  Chladiti,  was  perrormed  by 
M.  CoNGONE  with  gveat  applause. 

There  is  at  Vienna  M.  Lbgnani,  whose  performance  on  the 
gifitar  is  thesabjeot  of  strong  rnterest*  We  find  his  name  in  manj 
of  the  conceHd  at  playing  ait^  with  tafriations,  and  as  singing  similar 
fhingsi  Oh  the  lS(h  at  noen  a  concert  wail  ffiven  by  M.  Funk, 
the  fitst  violoDoello  to  the  King  of  Etenmarh.  lie  played  a  concerto 
by  BiiUAioT,  and  yariations^  with  a  <piartetto  accompaniment* 

An  opereUa,  called  ^^  thn  Youn^  Unck^^  get  by  Schoberlechne  r, 
is represenled  as  Tcry  elegant;  it  iltras  played  on  the  14th.  On  the 
2Sd,  HoBsiiri's  Maamdio  waa  |ierfertfied  for  the  benefit  of  Mad. 
GauNirBAiTifi  frt;  the  Yienmi  Theatre.  The  story  is  feeble,  and  the 
mdsic^  sayfr  the  German  erilicy  merely  repetlttoins  of  himself;  and  aU 
Uiongh  the  opera  did  not  ejcperience  the  terrible  fate  at  Vienna  it 
suffered  at  Veniee^  a  perfect  silence  nneqnivMally  expressed  that  the 
same  opinion  was  entertained  of  ks  deserts.  The  intrbduction  (there 
ia  no^  overtone>  pleAied ;  one  of  its itiovements  was  so  badly  performed 
that  it  was  riecessarily  repeaited^-lhe  singers  bawled  and  the  orchestra 
daabed  in  with  aH  its  forcd,  the  players  whistled,  blew,  d#uiitri)cd| 
crashed^and  banged.*  A  few  of  the  pieces  in  the  first  act,  par(io«i* 
larly  a  terzetto,  and  a  larg6  in  the  finale,  were  applauded,  bnt  the 
nothingness  ef  the  second  aet  produced  atorpbrthat  went  on  increas- 
ing to  the  end*  M.  Sibbbr,  in  Mdfumet^  Wanted  science — Mad. 
Unobb  was  mo4  saceessfaU  In'  the  Joseph^tadt  Thelitre  a  piece  by 
tbecbapel  nMster  Glasbr  did  not  please  much.    The  critics  com-' 

Slain  that  it  is  a  proof  of  tihe  poverty  of  the  Gerihan  opera,  that  M. 
PITZREDBR)  a  singer,  should  take  for  his  benefit  the  part  of  a 
dumb  man. 

On  the  Idth,  Mobatrt's  Re^uietn  waa  performed  as  a  nkass  for  (he 
deady  at  the  Aognttinean  chwrch.  It  has  hot  been  so  perfectly  ex«- 
ecQted  for  a  long  time. 

M.  Haslingbr  has  completed  his  collection  of  all  BafiTnotEK'i 
compositions  in  twoTolumea  folio.  England  it  seems  is  to  have  the 
honour  of  publishiog  tiiis  great  work — *^  Fortunate  Britons  !*'  ex- 
claims the  German  reporter,  ^^  should  our  descendants  ever  vduch- 
safc  to  lisiid  tlieiil  attention  to  Bbbthovbn*s  universal  celebrity,  tliej 
must  pass  over  to  you,  to  admire  his  numerous  broductiond  illustrated 
in  a  well  exemplified  and  beautifuU}^  printed  edition.  Yet  are  ye 
worth  J  of  the  honour  ?  You  have  ennobled  true  service.  Rests  not 
Haudbit  by  the  side  of  your  kings?" 

February^  18SS* 

This  month  contains  very  little  worth  notice.  The  theatres  were 
prineipalty  odcupifed  by  the  romantic  and  ihagic  dramas,  of  which 
the  Germans  appeciir  i^  be  singularly  folld,  and  of  theto  but  two  were 

*  The  german  language,  it  must  be  confessed,  exceeds  all  others  in  niakiiig 
the  sound  echo  to  the  sense,  as  witness  these  words  from  the  original— /j/^ 
dUesSy  paukie^  schmetierte  und  trommeUe,  The  old  verse  dcscriptlye  of  a 
battle,  "/wf,  pqfy  paff^  vahy  twA,  La  Bombarda  resonai,^*  is  nothing  to  these.  . 
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saccessful.  More  tfaan  one  completely  failed.  At  the  Karnthiiertlior 
on  the  15th,  a  lyric  tragic  opera  called  Cordelia — the  poetry  by  Wolf 
and  themusic  by  KaBUTZBRyWas  given  -with  complete  approbation. 
The  heroine  marries  contrary  to  her  father's  consent,  flies  Tiritb 
her  husband  to  Switzerland,  who  is  there  murdered  by  banditti* 
Her  child  also  falls  into  their  hands,  and  Cordelia  goes  mad  and  wan- 
ders about  the  mountains.  The  music  bears  the  mark  of  profound 
feeling,  the  expression  is  impassioned,  and  the  whole  picture  is  en- 
livened by  the  most  delicate  touches ;  the  gradations  are  coloured 
in  the  mo8t  masterly  ,way,  and  the  production  is  honourable  to 
German  art.  Mad.  Schrodbr  was  called  for,  together  with  the 
composer,  and  hailed  with  enthusiasm  at  the  end  of  the  piece. 

On  the  Ifth,  there  was  in  the  same  theatre,  a  concert  under  the 
patronage  of  the  female  nobility,  a  society  established  for  benevolent 
objects.  The  novelties  were  a  duet  for  piano  forte  and  violin,  by 
Mess.  Pixis  and  Bohm,  their  composition.  Variations  for  the 
bugle,  composed  and  played  by  Mr.  Frofessor  Hbkbst.  Duet  for 
oboe  and  flute,  composed  by  Moschblbs  and  executed  by  Mbss. 
Khayli^  and  Aloys.  Mbsdambs  Ungbb  and  Lithandbr 
sung,  and  the  latter  is  censured  for  imperfect  intonation.  Contrary  to 
expectation  the  house  was  only  half  filled* 

On  the  19th,  at  the  hall  of  the  Musical  Union,  there  was  a  private 
evening  entertainment  given  by  Mr.  Hellmesbergbr.  Mr.  H. 
played  a  new  violin  concerto,  composed  by  himself,  who,  says  the 
critic,  may  be  as  satisfied  with  the  public  as  the  public  was  with  him. 

M.  WoRziscHECT  is  appointed  Court  Organist.  » 

March,  1823. 

On  the  Sd  there  was  a  concert  for  Lbofoldina  Blaubtha,  12 
years  of  age,  who  played  piano  variations  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ments, composed  by  herself.  This  child  merited  and  received  (as 
usual)  much  applause. 

9th.  Morning  concertof  the  flute  player,  Khatll.  The  audience 
was  numerous  and  fashionable.  M.  K.  is  spoken  of  as  a  great 
artist. 

On  the  13th,  Rossini's  OteUo  wasgivenat  the  KarnthnerthorTheatre 
for  the  first  time.  0<€/2o,  Don zblli;  Desdemanay  Mao.  Fodor; 
l?/iittra,AMBR06i :  JBodrijgo, David;  Jago,CicciMABRA;  Emiliey 
Had.  Ungbr.  The  house  overflowed — so  that  at  six  o'clock  not 
even  standing  room  could  be  had.  The  reception  of  David  (who  is 
an  old  favourite)  and  Ambrogi  resembled  the  bursting  of  a  cloud. 
In  truth,  Donzelli  is  no  ordinary  rival.  He  has  a  beautiful 
Yoi^,  of  such  compass  that  he  never  uses  the  falsette — his  action  is 
polished,  his  recitative  particularly  impressive,  his  elocution,  gene* 
I'ftUy  good,  and  his  whole  performance  full  of  life  and  expression* 
Mad.  Fodor,  though  she  had  not  quite  recovered  the  fatigue  of  a 
long  journey  in  a  coarse  season,  justified  all  that  the  French  and 
Itafiaas  have  said  of  her.  Educated  in^  a  fine  school,  her  voice  has 
obtained  such  flexibility  that  every  passage  is  executed  with  a  light* 
ness  and  at  tbe  same  time  a  tenderness  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 
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Her  Biogiiig  in  the  third  act  is  spoken  of  as  inimitable,  and  is  said  to 
have  excited  the  manifest  admiration  even  of  those  acting  -with  her. 
She  was  applanded  at  every  entrance  and  every  exit. 

The  foorth  Society's  concert  took  place  on  the  16th. 

On  the  17th,  at  the  second  representation  of  Otello^  there  was  a 
very  full  house,  but  Mad.  Fodor  was  suddenly  taken  ill  and  fainted 
while  singing  a  duet  with  EmUie.  The  curtain  fell,  and  the  repre- 
sentation could  proceed  no  further. 

On  the  21st,  Armida  was  given  for  the  benefit  of  M.  Jager,  who 
sung,  it  was  said,  for  the  last  time.    He  goes  to  Darmstadt. 

On  the  83d  and  Slth,  Havdn's  Seasons  was  performed  in  the 
City  Theatre  by  the  Society  of^  Musicians.  The  principal  parts 
were  taken  by  Mad.  Gbunbaum,  Mbss.  Barth,  and  Weinmul* 
LBR*     He  supplied  the  place  of  M.  Forti,  who  died  suddenly* 

On  the  SOtb,  there  wa^  a  concert  in  the  Karnthnerthor  Theatre  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Charitable  Institution.  The  principal  singers  were 
present,  but  there  was  no  novelty  except  variations  upon  the  Czakan, 
(an  untranslateable  word)  by  a  child  of  8  years  old,M aste r  Kh at  ll, 
the  son  of  the  flute  player.  He  gave  a  concerto  on  this  instrument, 
whatever  it  is,  at  his  father's  benefit. 

On  the  Sist,  there  was  a  morning  concert  for  Antomia  Osten, 
aged  11  years.  A  M.  J  ansa  playra  a  violin  concerto  of  his  own, 
and  a  female  amateur  sung  Pucitta's «^^J[fto  ben.**  The  young 
Osten  played  variations  on  an  air  from  La  Donna  del  JLagOj  by 
ScHOBi^RLEcuNER,  in  a  manner  to  shew  great  improvement. 

Armida  was  repeated  at  the  Theatre  this  evening,  and  M.  Jagbr 
again  sung.  He  was  called  for  at  the  end  of  the  play — a  wreath  of  . 
flowers  was  thrown  to  him,  and  the  audience  shouted— ^*  Remain, 
Remain."  The  actor  pressed  the  flowers  to  his  heart,  and  faultered, 
^<  Perhaps  it  will  yet  be  permitted  to  us  to  see  each  other  again." 
There|)orter  however  is  disposed  to  treat  thb  scene  with  a  very  con* 
temptuous  levity. 

M.  Siuauffer,  an  active  and  inventive  instriunent  maker,  has 
introduced  a  new  one,  which  he  calls  '^  Guiar  d'amour.'^  It  is  of  the 
same  form,  but  of  greater  compass  than  the  old  guitar — is  strung 
both  with  wire  and  catgut,  it  is  played  with  a  bow,  and  ita  tone  is 
full  and  sweet,  resembling  a  hautboy  at  top  and  a  bassoon  at  bottom. 
It  is  particularly  calculated  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  chromatic 
passages  even  in  double  stopping,  and  is  allowed  to  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  instruments  already  in  use. 

Aprils  1823. 

On  the  3d  there  was  a  morning  concert,  ^ith  declamation  by  the 
Royal  Court  performers,  Henrt  and  Emily  Anschcjtz,  who  are 
described  as  the  ornaments  of  the  national  stage.  Music  and  decla- 
mation were  alternately  given  with  great  applause,  but  there  was  no 
novelty.  On  the4th,  at  the  Leopolostadt  theatre,  a  new  piece,  called 
<(  Fal^and  Sorcery^''  the  music  by  Volkert,  was  produced,  but  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  it  was  endared.  At  the  theatre  at  Vienna, 
Don  Juan  was  given  for  the  debut  of  Miss  Sonxtao^  who  was  en- 

S  H  S 
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ihofiiastically  rcccired,  and  encoteil  ia  seveml  of  heir  songs.  So 
Tialciit  indeed  was  the  applause  of  ^'  the  palriots  who  assembled  ihat 
at  the  second  repel  itiou,  where  they  were  not,  every  thing  went  off 
very  flatly.  On  (he  5lh,  in  the  JosepbsladI  theatre,  a  melo  drame, 
called  ^^  The  mad  Orlando"^  was  pertbrmed— the  music  by  Glasbr. 
It  is  remarked  as  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  dramatis  persona  coiu* 
sisited  of  54  persons.  On  the  6th,  in  the  Town  Hall,  at  noon, 
was  the  concert  of  M.  ScuoBERiiBCHNBft.  The  only  novelty  we 
find  is  the  name,  of  Miss  Linhabt,  as  a  singer.  On  the  8th  was 
the  concert  of  M.  Josbfh  Mbrk,  Court  Chapel  violoncello.  M. 
Kbahubb,  an  oboist,  played,  and  M.  Wobziscubck,  at^onoerto  of 
bis  own  on  the  piano  forte. 

At  the  representation  of  the  jSauierfloUy  on  the  same  evening,  at 
the  Vienna  theatre,  a  Miss  Voobl  is  said  tq  have  gargled  s,  bravura 
as  the  Queen  ofnigfU;  and  Miss  Sohbtag  sang  delightfully  in 
Pamina. 

14tb.  The  Italian  company,  at  the  Karntbnerthor,  gave  ^*  11  Bar* 
Here  de  SmgUa.**  The  songs  of  Rosin  a  are  considered  as  too  low 
fur  FouQB,  and  those  of  her  consort  were  too  high  for  Donzbli^i, 
who  transposed  one  three  notes,  and  the  duet  '*  Al  idea^^'  from  G  to 
F*  DoNBBiiLi's  voice  is  highly  eulogized ;  and  it  is  remarked  of 
FoDOR,  that  her  ability  oonsists  in  making  art  appear  like  artlessnessw 
The  powerful  voice  of'M.  {jablachbIs  spoken  of  as  prodigious. 

15th.  In  Germany  as  in  London,  there  were  actors  and  actresses 
<<  of  all  work;"  for  at  the  Vienna  Theatre  there  was  a  pieoe  pro- 
duced in  which  Mad.  Raymuh d  personated  a  Tyrolese^^^-a  Doc- 
tor— a  Jewess — an  Italian  sinffer-^-and  a  maid  of  Boliemia.  Mb. 
Hasbnhout  (a  la  Cooke  of  Drury-lane)  played  in  one  ouodlibet 
alternately  on  the  guitar,  violin,  tenor,  violoncello,  and  double 
base — ^ahd  what  is  equally  novel,  eight  variations  on  an  air  of 
Hayuv's  upon  the  drum! 

On  the  same  evening  M.  C.  M.  von  Booklet,  professor  of  the 
violin  and  piano  forte,  had  bis  concert.  There  was  nothing  new 
except  a  fantasia  extempore  by  the  professor  hioAself  on  the  piano 
forte* 

fiOih.  The  concert  of  Lbonarb  Schutz  (8  yean  old).  He 
played  a  concerto  on  the  guitar.  His  brother,  10  years  of  age, 
played  a  duet  with  him  on  the  guitar  and  piano  forte,  and  aqconw 
panied  some  of  the  vocal  pieces. 

S3d.  Mr.  Vollmab  appeared  as  SaroMtto;  his  yaath  is  paal 
and  his  voice  still  uncultivated. 

On  the  S9th.  The  most  singular,  and  to  the  Germans  the  most 
interesting  performance  of  the  season,  lode  place.  It  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Pension  Institution.  It  was  a  romantic  drama,  ander 
the  title  of  <^  Ahasuerus^  the  never  skepmgy^  and  the  music  consisted 
of  compositions  written  by  Mozabt  for  instruments  converted  inta 
•songs,  duets,  and  concerted  pieces,  by  the  Chbvalieb  von  8bt«i 
vribd.  This  was  a  true  national  festival,  a  homage  to  the  illustri- 
ous musician,  and  great  thanks  are  due  to  the  master  who  thirty-four 
years  aAer  th^  death  of  the  immortal  composer,  has  erected  so  solid  a 
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hhtic  from  the  scattered  materiak,  and  hag  executed  this  gigantic 
task  with  judginent,  scieoGe,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  original*  He 
has  indeed  enriched  the  German  opeiift  with  the  most  valuabln  trea» 
sores  of  iU  greatest  master. 

B^uN^wicK — January^  1822. 

The  opera  and  the  theatre  have  not  exhibited  much  novelty. 
Miss  ScHULTZE,  of  Carisruhe,  a  pupil  of  Gfiaoin,  has  appeared 
in  the  Princess  of  Navarre,  £nimeline»  Julia  (the  FesUU)^  and  Em^ 
meline  in  the  Frejfsehuiz.  Her  voice  is  not  fine,  and  her  musical 
education  has  not  been  continued  long  enough  to  perfect  her  in  the 
requisites*  i)he  is  uncertain  and  unsteady.  Her  acting  however 
promises  well.  Signora  Catsbika  Cinblli,  from  Parb,  ap-» 
peared  in  the  Theatre,  and  also  gave  a  concert  (whiah  nobody  at- 
tended) at  the  Prussian  HcHeU  She  is  a  contralto,  and  is  repre* 
sented  with  (mljf  the  following  slight  faults  :-^She  is  at  present  de- 
ficient, says  the  reporter,  in  firm  -ionCf  pure  intonation,  steadiness, 
and  skilL  In  truth,  she  must  be  an  admirable  performer^  and  the 
negative  success  of  her  concert  is  accounted  for. 

CfiBBuniiii*s  Lodoiska  has  given  occasion  for  the  display  of 
the  talent  of  Miss  Fischer  and  Mess.  Corvbt,  Wehnstbdtt, 
and  QuNTiiBR.  The  opera  of  GU  Amori  Marinari  has  been 
played,  but  though  it  is  said  to  contain  many  beautiful  pieces, 
it  made  no  sensation.  M.  Kwaust,  a  Brunswicker,  is  celebrated 
for  his  fine  tenor  voice  and  for  his  great  improvement*  De 
Bar  und  der  BasBa^  (tbe  Bear  and  the  Sashaw),  after  the  French 
vaudevilky  the  music  by  C.  Blum,  has  been  oftten  performed. 
In  this  piece  M.  Bachav  and  Gbbeb,  and  Mad.  Schmidt, 
are  highly  commended.  Armida  is  preparing  at  the  Grand  Opera. 
In  September,  M.  Sibber,  a  singer  from  the-  Imperial  Theatre  at 
Vienna,  ^ave  a  concert,  which  was  supported  by  his  own  and  hig 
daughters  (Clara)  talents.  M.  S.  has  a  fine  and  extensive  base 
voicse,  with  great  volume  and  roundness  especially  in  the  lower  tones. 
He  also  iises  his  falsetto  with  great  skill.  He  possesses  the  essentials 
of  Italian  style,  which  he  particularly  displays  in  Kossini's  compo- 
sitions. He  afterwards  performed  on  the  stage  in  the  part  of  Tan- 
cvedi  with  great  applause.  Miss  Clara  Sibbbbt  is  a  young 
singer  of  much  promise,  but  as  yet  her  chest  wants  strength  for  the 
execution  of  a  grand  bravura. 

Leipsic — December  ^  1822. 

The  theatre  at  Leipsic  has  a(Fa(n1e<l  na  new  composition.  Tbe  Fret/' 
^tfts  of  Marie  Yon  Weber  wa»  iKTiormed  thirty  nights,  and  always 
tofulihouses.  Ofthiswork all  Germansspcak rapturously^.  Apiece 
called  ^^  The  ivierrupied  sacrifice*^  was  also  highly  appreciated.  The 
principal  male  performers  are  Mbss.  Fischer,  Ubnast,  Voqt, 
and  HoFLBR.  Mad.  Haasb,  (from  Dresden)  is  considered  as  a 
charming  actress,  as  well  as  a  graceful,  elegant,  and  beautiful  woman. 

*  We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  to  examme  its  merits. 
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Mad.  Wbrner  and  Mad^  Neom an  Sessi  are  singefB  of  rank. 
The  execution  of  the  first  is  highly  cooimendecly  and  the  expression  of 
the  second  is  so  pure  and  masterly,  that  in  one  of  her  songs  in  the 
character  of  Ehiroy  she  obtained  from  the  whole  house  a  spirited 
^^  Brava.^*  La  Preziosa  (by  Weber)  was  given  on  the  birth-day  of 
the  Sovereign  Prince,  and  Majd.  Genast  is  particularly  men- 
tioned as  excelling  in  one  of  the  characters. 

But  concerts  are  the  particular  musical  distinction  of  Leipsic. 
There  is  a  weekly  establishment  (by  subscription)  which  was  this 
year  so  extensively  supported,  that  not  only  the  room  where  the  rousie 
was  performed,  but  the  anti«rooms  were  filled  with  an  eager  audience. 
The  selections  are  made  by  the  directors  in  the  most  judicious  manner, 
and  consist  of  a  very  various  interniixtiire  of  instrumental  with  vocal 
music.  Mad.  Krads  Wrabtitzky  is  here  a  far  greater  favourite 
than  at  Dresden.  The  Leipsic  connoiseurs  consider  her  voice  to  be 
fresh  and  pure  alike  in  all  its  compass,  her  conception  noble,  her  exe- 
cution elegant,  and  her  general  expression  masterly  and  touching. 
And  this  opinion  should  seem  to  proceed  from  one  who  hat  studied 
vocal  science,  for  he  dwells  especially  on  the  perfection  derived 
from  the  careful  and  peculiar  manner  of  forming  her  tone,  which  is 
described  as  being  alike  favourable  to  beauty  and  facility.  She 
sung  a  scena  by  Righini,  Io  ti  cereo  /"  Beethovbn^s  scena,  ^*  Ah 
perpdoy'*  CiMARosA^s  '^  Guardami  e  in  questo  ciglio^^  and  a  grand 
scena  from  Rossini's  Zelmiruy  with  equal  excellence.  Yet  so  nice 
is  the  judgment  of  the  critic,  that  he  notices  her  having  failed  in  a 
passage  of  excessively  difficult  execution,  at  the  end  of  a  song  of 
Wgbbr's,  "  Misera  me." 

Madbmoise'LLe  Funk,  a  Saxon,  in  the  service  of  the  Conrt,  sung 
for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  in  the  eighth  concert,  Pabr^s  <<  Di 
fuggitiva  il  nomey^  from  Sofonisba,  and  although  a  little  hoarse  after 
her  journey,  she  was  received  with  much  applause.  The  selection 
for  the  ninth  concert  exhibited  a  contrast  between  the  earlier  style 
of  dramatic  composition  and  that  of  the  present  day,  which  proves, 
says  the  writer,  "  that  the  effect  formerly  attained  by  fewer  aiid  sim« 
pier  means,  is  now  only  to  be  gained  by  elaboratbn."  ^^  Morning^* 
a  descriptive  and  pastoral  cantata,  by  Ribs,  pleased  exceedingly. 

Matthai,  Lange,  and  Klbngel,  played  concertos  on  the  violin. 
The  first  artist  is  considered  the  most  excellent.  He  played  bis  own 
music,  and  Ma.  Lange  also  performed  a  concerto  by  him.  Mr. 
Klbngel  has  attained  great  firmness  and  beauty  of  tone.  His 
concerto  was  Spohr's,  in  B* 

Mr.  Grensbr  is  a  young  flute  player,  but  of  considerable  promise. 
Mrt.  HEiNZB-a  clarinet  of  much  accomplishment.  Mr.  Buadn, 
an  oboeist,  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  who  is  also  a 
composer  of  merit,  executed  an  elaborate  concerto  written  by  himself, 
not  only  with  facility  and  firmness,  but  with  delightful  tone.  His 
style  is  peculiar  and  appropriate  to  the  character  of  his  instrument, 
which,  though  not  incapable  of  inspiring  joyful  emotions,  has  yet  its 
more  decided  attribute  in  its  plaintiveness.  His  performance  pro- 
duced an  immense  sensation,  and  he  is  held  to  be  ^^  a  rare  master." 
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The  tenth  coooert  was  marked  by  a  scena  by  Mabame  Wraniiv 
SKY,  with  a  violin  accompaniment^ by  Mb.  ISLlbngei^,  <<  Ch*  to  mi- 
scordi  di  /e,*'  which  was  so  finely  sung,  that  all  sense  of  the  accompa- 
niment was  lost.    A  young  professor,  named  Lindner,  played  a  > 
yiolin  concerto  of  his  own,  of  such  immense  difficulty,  that  though . 
the  performance  was  exceedingly  neat,  and  in  particular  points, . 
(leaps  from  low  to  high  notes  especially)  perfect,  yet  the  embar- 
rassments, invented  only  to  be  overcome,  seemed  too  many  and  too 
ffireat,  and  disturbed  the  pleasure  which  would  otherwise  have  resulted. 
The  third  part  of  ^^  The  Last  Judgmeniy^  by  Scunbidbr,  occupied  ' 
the  entire  second  act. 

There  was  an  extra  concert,  in  which  a  rivalry  (a-ta-mode  des 
Dbuoisblles  Tabb  and  Paton,  at  the  Royal  Academy  Concert,) 
between  the  Misses  Funk  and  Neuman,  excited  such  exertions  as 
were  fatal  to  the  effect,  by  the  force  and  extravaganza.  The  fair 
antagonists  oversung  their  voices,  and  lengthened  grace  into  disgrace. 

A  full  piece  of  Lindpaintbe's  gave  great  satisfaction. 

To  these  the  larger  establishments  are  to  be  added  subordinate  insti- 
tutions— a  sacred,  vocal,  choral  academia,  quartett  and  other  parties 
of  a  more  limited  nature.  A  society  of  amateurs,  at  whose  meetings 
full  pieces,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  were  done,  is  dissolved,  but 
upon  the.  whole,  the  love  and  practice  of  the  art  are  still  extending. 

Aprily  J823. 

The  records  of  the  musical  transactions  to  this  date  relate  almost 
solely  to  the  weekly  concerts,  and  the  detail  is  by  no  means  suffici- 
ently interesting  to  be  translated  into  our  pages.  Mad.  Kraus 
Wrakitz&t  continued  to  sing  both  in  German  and  Italian  till  the 
fourteenth  concert,  when  Miss  Sibber  and  her  father  from  Dres- 
den appeared.  Mad.  W.  is  excessively^  commended,  and  the  only 
fanit  attributed  to  her  is  the  imperfection  of  her  high  notes.  Of 
Miss  Si ebbr's  performance  the  reporter  speaks  very  handsomely, 
and  allows  that  she  has  improved  during  her  stay  at  Leipsic.  Her 
principal  defect  seems  to  be  an  abrupt  manner  of  taking  and  learning 
her  notes.  Mr.  Sibber  is  spoken  of  very  highly,  but  is  blamed 
for  his  excessive  use  of  ornament — a  redundancy  the  least  to  be  ex* 
pected  in  a  base  singer*  Mr.  Hbrriiig,  a  tenor,  is  mentioned  as  a 
singer  worthy  to  second  Mad.  Wranitzky.  The  only  new  pro* 
duction  given  at  these  concerts  appears  to  be  a  symphony  by  J.  A. 
Andre  :  the  instruments  are  ably  employed,  and  the  whole  compo- 
sition is  rich  in  ideas  and  diversified  by  unexpected  turns.  It  was 
scarcely  so  well  performed  as  it  might  have  been. 

The  only  things  wanting  remark  we  observe  is  the  performance 
oioMx^^  God  same  the  King^  by  A-  full  orchestra, •  and  adds  the  re- 

Kirter,  were  not  this  so  often  repeated  it  would  have  more  effect.  A- 
S.  overture  to  Lucretia  by  Marschnbr — very  wild  and  boisterous. 
New  overtu^  by  Schneidbr  and  by  Aloys  Schmitt  is  also  men- 
tioned. One  by  Rbisiger,  written  from  the  opera  of  X>f(fo,  was 
very  beautiful.  Beside  the  usual  concerto  players,  M.  Queisbr  on 
the  serpent — the  younger  M.  Haasb  (a  scholar  of  Polledro's)  oo 


•  ^ 
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tbe  vUltii-— M.  HAi-tftnocK  on  the  piatno  foiie^>4tiid  M.  OAuaicK 
QD  th«  vioiiir,  are  menlioned  wilh'  apfNTobstion. 

Thcive  bare  been  seveval  Migle  oomserte  for  the  benefit  of  indivt- 
daiits  and  of  publio  charities  but  wt  find  no  aovelty  ezdept  a  piano 
forte  eonoetlo  pbtTod  by  M«  J.  Bbnedigt,  a  scbolor  of  Webbb's, 
and  compoied  bj  the  letter.    He  has  much  execution^ 

On  the  I4th  of  Febvnar^y  Bf.  Rovevvbld,  fiwiiithe  Vienna  Tbea« 
tre,  appeared  as  the  Prmce  in  BotBLDiBtr's  John  of  Paris.  His 
siting  is  mvpoliBheii.  M.  FidOHva  thnrtljr  after  played  in  Ros- 
8tNi*9  // BaMicreyand  the  Lefpsie  eiitk^  9x%  highly  graiftfied*  bj  bis 
Toiceand  manner. 

The  society  for  the  etAi^atibn  of  iacred  mask  this  qvarter  las 
given  very  fine  pieces*    M*  Fo&is^nif  is  appoinled  Director. 

Fraukfq&t  upon  thb  MjiiNSr^Marchf  182S. 
Mabehoisellc  Rovrh  am«b  a,  from  Mtmi^h^is  a  tahteMe  acqut«> 
sition  to  the  tiwatre.  She  has  a  fall  voice,  much  facSity,  and  an  ex- 
cellewt  matnaery  and  if  her  eathumsm  (which  appears  to  fad)  does 
not  leave  her,  she  will  become  a  fine  brayar^  singer.  Maik  Bam* 
bbegbb  ranks  next^  and  Mad.  Doblbr  is  Utile  inferior  to  eitlier. 
Het  Husband'  is  a  good  base;   so  powerful  an  organ  is  seldom 

SiOed  with  such  flexibility*  Mb8S»  Nibsee  and  GaossBit  are  good 
cms.  The  whole  establishmenti  and  particularly  the  chorus,  is 
much  improved  since  the  managetnent  devolved  on  Mr.  Gun  a. 
The  lioost  dasstedl  works-  are  performed^  By  the  siife  of  Moz aet, 
whose  works  have  been  ofiben  repeated^  stand  CHBEOBi'in,  Mehol, 
Wbiael,  WiNTBB,  and  SpoHTiKr.  Webeb's  Freyschutz  is  the 
grand  popular  attraettoiw  Rosdinr  has  ceased  to  draw,  and  is 
therelbre  seldom^  beard'*    Miss  Hallbhstbiit  fhiled  in  ConsGmee 

iVMffO&meM  da  SeraU.)    Mr.  Fr^eund,  an  exeellent  base  from 
f  entz,  has  tHil  j  Italian*  eomic  humour. 

In  tkiif  cily  there  is  an  institution  under  the  title  of  the  Society  of 
St^  Gecilta,  which  keeps  alive  the  taste  for  pare  composition  and  fine 
execnlion.  The  performance  falb  short  only  in  uniting  instrumental 
effects;.  The  sacred  oorapositfons  of  the  antient  Itialian  and  German 
Buisters — of  'H AvnEL^  Baohv  and  Moz abt — are  given.  The  ex-^ 
tsaordinarj  interest  this  institution  excites,  afibrds  a  delightfal  proof 
of  the  diffusion  of  the  lave  of  art* 

Daring  the  wisiter  se^ral  eminent- fiimgn  professors  have  visited 
Fronldbrt^  M.  ISazas,  though  he  bascredit  for  a  great  command 
OB  his  instramenC^  seems  scarcely  to  have  been-  as  highly  appretiated 
as  in  other  cities.  His  concert  was  but' ill  attended.  M.  Dot%* 
BAifBB,.  from  Dresden,  i«f9th>twso«sons  of  tender  age,  one  of  whom 
played  the  pianoforte,  were  better  received^  Bttt  the  pbasnonienon 
that  attracted  all  hearers  was  Dbi^FuiirB  Voir  Sobaobovh,*  a- girl 
of  ntiteyedrs  did.  This  ebildiias  attained  an  astonishing  perisc- 
tion  upon  the  piano  forte*    She  is  gifted  with  a  degree  of  natoral 

*  MABcitoasBLLK  ScHAXTEOtn  bitely  played  in  Looddn,  and  verified  the 
chamcier  here  gWen  of  her  peiformaaea. 
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sensibility  and  musical  feeling  which  speak  to  the  heart  in  her  ani- 
mated execution  of  the  most  difficult  compositions  of  Humubl  and 
BsBTHOTBir.  Even  M.  Charles  Schunke,  who  is  without 
question  one  of  the  finest  players  living,  cannot  banish  from  our  re- 
collection the  memory  of  this  ddightful  child.  M.  S.  possesses  all 
the  brilliant  excellences  of  an  accomplished  yirtuoso — his  playing 
produces  the  most  grand  efiecta — he  has  a  facility  and  a  command 
of  the  instrument  unlimited — a  peculiar  and  effective  portamento, 
produced  by  the  mere  elasticity  of  the  finger,  but  he  does  not  touch 
the  heart.  But  though  he  is  an  admirable  player,  the  critics  say 
lie  knows  nothing  of  composition  or  even  counterpoint,  as  was 
proved  by  his  concerto.  Amongst  the  concerts  of  resident  professors 
that  of  M.  GuBR  was  most  distinguished.  Mozart's  Idameneo 
.was  given,  and  executed  with  great  power  and  precision.  Little 
ScHATTROTH  assisted,  and  M.  G.  himself  played  Spohr's  concerto, 
written  on  the  model  of  a  cantata.  There. were  several  other  bene* 
fit  concerts. 

In  the  assembly  of  the  museum,  besides  the  grand  symphonies  of 
MozAhT  and  Bbbthovbn,  an  allegro  by  Schnbidbr,  of  Wartensee, 
a  rich  and  learned  composition,  was  heard  with  great  approbation. 

A%,  1823. 

The  first  public  concert  given  in  the  conrseof  the  month  of  March 
was  by  our  excellent  violin  player  Mr.  Hoffman,  Concert  Master* 
This  worthy  professor  has  long  gained  the  love  and  esteem  of  the 
musical  public,  and  the  best  evMence  of  his  worth,  that  he  has  been 
able  to  preserve  it  for  a  series  of  years.  He  performed  a  concerto  of 
his  own  with  pure  taste  and  unfailing  firmness.  The  variations 
given  in  the  second  act  place  Mr.  H.'s  talents  even  in  a  more  shining 
light*  Mad.  Bamberger  and  Nibser  were  heard  in  two  airs. 
On  this  evening  also  Mr.  Ribpfbl,  the  newly  engaged  violoncello, 
played  for  the  first  time  in  public.  When  a  youth  of  17  he  per- 
formed with  purity,  correctness^  great  execution,  and  taste.  Mr.  . 
RiEPFBL  possesses  now  many  of  the  excellences  of  a  distinguished 
player,  but  fire  and  strength  appear  wanting.  Mr.  C.  Schunrb 
played  his  iantasia  for  the  piano  forte  at  this  concert  with  phosphoric 
lightness  of  effect.  On  the  17th  March  Mr.  C.  8.  gave  an  evening 
performance,  and  played  Mo8CHBx«£8*  variations  upon  4lejcanders 
Marchj  Nel  corjpi&  rum  mi  sento. 

Next  to  Mr.  S.'s  performance  and  the  singing  of  the  vonng  Mad. 
Hbinefbder  particularly  pleased,  who  unites  a  highly  b^utfful 
and  powerful  voice  with  correctness  and  purity.  She  promises  to 
arrive  at  the  highest  rank  in  art.  Pieces  of  four  voices  were  per- 
formed by  Mbssrs.  Grosser,  Braubr,  Doblbr,  and  Hassbll* 
On  the  SIst  of  March  a  musical  declamatory  evening  performance 
was  given  by  Mr.  Pbcuatschek,  Concert  Master  to  the  King  of 
Wirtemberg.  The  compositions  performed  by  Mr.  P.  on  the  violin 
were  all  his  own.  A  knowledge  of  the  Science  and  tasteful  arrange- 
ment were  principally  apparent.  Mr.  P.  handles  his  difficult  instru- 
ment  brilliantly  and  with  firmness-^his  performance  is  sensitive,  his 
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iatjooatidn  without  a  fault,  and  the  management  of  his  bow  excellent. 
I^AD.  Bambbroer  and  Mad.  Schulz  supported  theeveninr  with 
singing  and  declamation.  On  Good  Friday  Me.  Guhr,  Chapel 
Master,  bad  a  benefit  at  the  Theatre.  The  performance  was  divided 
into  three  parts — the  first,  Mozart's  Requiem— the  second,  an  air 
fqt  Mao.  BAMBBaoEaand  a  song  of  Bbbthovbn's — ^tbe  third,  a 

Sart  of  Haydn *8  Creation,  On  the  30th  March  we  heard  Mr. 
ACOb  Schm ITT  for  the  first  time  in  a  concerto  of  his  own.  This 
young  professor  is  under  the  care  of  bis  accomplished  brother,  Mr. 
Alo  vs  ScHMiTT,  who  hos  made  him  a  clever  piano  forte  player  and  a 
well-grouqded  composer.  Mad.  Hbrnuk  and  Ma.  Beer  sung 
with  applause. 

During  the  fair,  Chbrubini^s  Medea  and  Paer^s  Achilles  were 
brought  out.  In  the  first  deeply  expressive  and  sentimental  com- 
position Mad.  Rothhammbr  sung  the  very  difficult  part  of  Medea 
with  dignity  and  strength.  Ma.  Dodlbr  gave  in  the  same  grand 
performance  Creon^  with  his  powerful  base  voice ;  and  M.  Nieseb, 
Jason.  But  the  peculiar  qualities  of  M.  Nieser  were  more  appa-. 
rent  in  the  brilliant  part  ot  Achilles  in  the  second  opera.  His  grace- 
ful manner  and  his  general  appearance  is  particularly  adapted  to 
the  performance  of  Italian  mu^ic.  Mad.  Bamberger,  as  Briseide, 
acquired  great  and  deserved  applause.  C.  M.  Yon  Weber's  Pre- 
xiosa  has.a  iVesh  lively  colourii^.  Among  the  performances  which 
Bl,  Mau^b,  of  Berlin,  gave  oa  this  stage^  his  Qispdn  in  the  Freds' 
ciuUZj  and  LeporeUo  in  11  Don  Gwcanni  deserve  particular  praise. 
A(bhul*s  Valentine  of  Milan  is  in  preparation  for  performance  in 
Geimao* 


Our  lunits  will  not  allow  us  to  carry  our  sketch  any  further  in  our 
present  Number,  but  we  shall  resume  it  hereafteri  and  from  time  to 
time  (though  probably  less  in  detail)  endeavour  to  convey  all  the 
intelligence  respecting  the  diffusion  of  science  abroad,  the  composers 
and  professors  most  in  esteem,  that  may  be  interesting  to  the  English 
amatc^ur  and  artisL  Our  present  notice  will  shew  how  sedulously 
the  art  is  collivated  in  the  great  cities  of  Germany,  what  hosts  of 
performers  are  rising,  and  how  rapidly  concert  succeeds  to  concert 
and  opera  to  opera.  Yet  it  most  be  obvious  that  mediocrity  is  the  , 
lot  of  the  great  majority  of  those  who  either  write,  sing^  or  play ;  or 
rather  perhaps  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say^  considering  the 
vast  attention  bestowed  and  the  elevation  both  science  and  execution 
have  attained,  there  are  few  or  none  at  this  moment  whose  natural 
and  acquired  powers  so  eminently  exceed 'their  competitors,  astp 
attract  the  court  a^d  attention  which  once  signalized  our  Billing- 
ton,  and  which  now  follows  Cat  alani.  Italy,  owing  probably  to 
the  difiiiflion  of  her  language,  is  still  the  only  mart  that  furnishes  the 
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worKi'  nUh  aiiigcr»-*-fnBtgmneiitalllfa  migrate  both  ftom-GemaTiy  and 
Prance,  where  the  natioDal  sjstfem  of  tuition'  and  the  conservatory- 
rear  them  superabundantly.  If  our  readers  have  before  them'  tlie 
means  of  compasing  our  progress  with  that  of  our  neighbours,  it  i» 
all  we  proposed  to  ourselves ;  and  wer  think  thejr  have  now  materials 
fbr  forming  such  an  estimate. 


CONCERTS  AT  BATH. 

The  most  polished  audiences  out  of  the  metropolis  this  country 
boasts,  it  has  hitherto  been  considered,  were  to  be  found  in  the  city 
of  Efath,  whither  the  fashionable  world  has  long  resorted  to  fill  the 
void  in  their  time  and  amusements,  leQ,  between  the  watering  places 
upon  the  coast  and  the  London  season.  Yet  Mr.  Ashe,  the  con- 
ductor of  the  Bath  concerts  from  the  death  of  RauzzinI|  announced 
not  quite  two  years  since  that  his  musical  speculations  had  been  at- 
tended with  losses  of  such  magnitude  as  to  make  it  imperative  upon 
him  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  risking  such  entertainments  in  fu* 
tare.  The  field  thus  left  open,  Mb.  Lodbr,  the  justly  esteemed 
leader  of  the  Bath  orchestra,  associated  Sib  Geo  age  Smabt  in  the 
enterprise,  and  they  last  year  commeneed  a  series  of  concerts  under 
their  joint  direction.  At  these  performances  the  highest  talents,  both 
English  and  foreign,  were  engaged ;  and  the  excellence  and  variety 
of  the  selections  were  excelled  only  by  the  perfection  of  the  execu- 
tion. Terms  of  admission,  which  opened  superior  advantages  to  fa- 
milies, were  adopted,  and  it  was  impossible  for  any  plan  to  be  more 
successful  to  the  managers,  or  more  approved  by  the  public*  So 
much  mutual  satisfaction  has  naturally  led  to  the  announcement  of 
a  similar  plan  of  operations  for  the  ensuing  season,  and  we  can  state 
that  the  conductors  are  exerting  all  their  skill  anfd  foresight  to  render 
the  second  even  more  attractive  and  complete  than  the  first  series. 

But  in  the  mean  time  Mr.  Diamond's  (the  late  manager,)  interest 
in  the  theatre  having  expired,  the  entire  property  in  the  concern  has 
devolved  into  the  hands  of  Colonel  Palmbb.    The  new  manage- 
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ment  seems  determined  to  apea  the  campaign  in  the  most  a^elidid 
manneri  and  six  Italian  Opbbas  are  to  be  given  at  the  commence* 
ment  iti  November.  SiGvoft  and  Madame  di  Bbgnis,  Plagci, 
and  others,  are  it  is  said  acaallj  engaged.  These  operas  will  be  un- 
der the  direction  of  Ma.  Lodbb^  who  is  to  be  assisted  by  the  opinion 
of  his  able  coadjutor  Sib  Geobgb  Smart.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
provincial  audience  to  which  Italian  operas  will  bring  so  little  no- 
velty as  at  Bath,  for  the  reason  we  have  assigned  above— because  it 
consists  principally  of  fashionable  and  occasional  reridentSi  who  en« 
joy  the  opera  in  all  its  magnificence  at  the  King's  theatre.  But  the 
example  of  a  provincial  opera  will  thus  be  set,  (we  believe  however 
something  upon  a  small  plan  was  attempted  in  the  North  by  Sign  or 
Ambbogbtti,  Bbgbes,  and  Miss  Cobbi  some  yeats  ago,)  and  the 
great  towns  of  England  will  ere  long,  we  venture  to  prophecy,  wit- 
ness simihur  experiments.  If  so^  we  hope  it  will  propagate  and  be 
subservient  to  the  production  of  a  taste  for  the  legitimaUi  musical 
drama. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, 

1  KAVE  beqn  n  oonstant  reader  of  the  Qwrterlj  MusimI  Review, 
fr^m  it»  cooiaieDoeinient,  and  there  are  none  who  ha?e  legaidod  the 
progress  which  that  work  has  made  in  public  eBtioiationf  with  more 
pleasttHe  than  mj«elf.  Till  it  appeared,  mnsioal  literajtuie  nay  be 
s«^id  to  have  sitt«rt)Pfled  and  slept  among  us,  and,  notwubstanding 
the  thottsmde  which  are  annually  laviabed  on  the  art^  there  was  not 
qai6tb  be  fannd,  who  would  venture  a  step  beyond  mere  practice ; 
or  endeaious  to  awaken  attention  to  mu«ic  by  means  of  the  press. 

That  I.  do  not  intend  these  obaervatiotta  as  a  mere  contplimen* 
taiy  iatrodiietipn,  will  appear  Tery  plainly^  when  I  say,  that  on 
many  occasions,  I  have  totally  dissented  from  your  oplaions. 
— But  I  have  alwarjrs  observed,  thai  those  opinions  have  been 
advaneed  in  such  a  spirit  of  moderation,  thart  the  most  timid  enquirer 
after  troth  might  venture  to  combat  them.  Indeed,  tins  seems  to 
me  one  ol  the  chief  excellences  ef  yonr  work,  aad  one  whicbia 
likely  to  add  most  to  its  improvement.  There  ia  a  strong  kaning  in 
it  to  the  indulgent  side  of  the  question^p-^sonieatern  judges  may  con* 
sider  it  too  strong-^buA  this  seems  necessary  in  the  paeseat  stirte  of 
music  in  England.  It  will  be  only  by  slow  degrees  that  our  profes-* 
sors  accustom  tliemselvea  to  literary  discnssHMi^  and  nothing  would 
se  effectnally  serve  to  deter  them  from  it  as  that  roalignast  and  hos* 
tileqpiciit  which  is  too  often  manifested  in  the  critical  productions  of 
these  times*  Something  of  this  spirit  was  lately  manifested  in  the 
ranaical  world,  bat  it  quickly  yielded  to  the  silent  fontempt  even  of 
those  whom  it  was  intended  to  gratify. 

Criticism  is  now  to  be  s«ie  become  a  traddi  a  vocation,  a  calling  ; 
and  those  who  exercise  it  feel  themselves  bound,  we  may  presume, 
to  minister  to  the  quaUficatien  of  aU  tastes.  But  iit  the  liberal  arts, 
which  werb  intended  by  our  beneficent  Creator  to  be  as  flowers  strewn 
in  the  thorny  path  of  life^  there  is  a  principle  so  innocent  and  pure, 
that  he  who  would  make  them  the  vehicles  of  his  malice  or  revenge, 
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or  would  prostitute  tbem  to  serye  his  own  base  purposes,  is  a  wrc<ch 
who  can  never  taste  the  true  delights  which  they  are  capable  of 
ajBording.  He  ^^  hath  no  music  in  his  soul,"  and  should  not  dare  to 
mingle  with  the  humblest  followers  of  the  muses ;  since  he  is  doomed 
never  to  become  truly  sensible  of  their  divine  inspiration. 

If  a  liberal  and  disinterested  mind  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  form 
a  right  judgment  in  all  that  regards  the  productions  of  any  art,  the 
same  mind  is  indispensably  necessary  when  we  would  take  a  view  of 
those  who  profess  it,  under  any  particular  circnmstilnces*  Few  men 
lead,  but  most  men  follow.  When,  therefore,  a  numerous  class  of 
individuals  is  found  pursuing  one  object,  to  the  exclusion  of  others, 
which  at  first  sight  may  seem  of  greater  importance,  we  may  be  sure 
that  a  little  reflection  will  enable  us  to  discover  the  cause  of  their 
preference ;  and  with  a  reference  to  artists,  it  may  be  observed,  tbat 
the  influence  which  they  exercise  on  the  public  mind  is  very  slight, 
compared  with  the  influence  which  the  public  mind  exercises  on 
them.  This  will,  perhaps,  appear  more  clearly  in  the  course  of  the 
following  letter,  wherein  I  purpose  to  consider  the  present  state  of 
English  musicians. 

I  am  led,  Sir,  to  intrude  myself  thus  on  your  notice,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  your  repeated  remarks  on  the  want  of  eneigy  which  is 
visible  among  them--^a  circumstance  which  no  one  will  more  sin- 
cerely join  you  in  lameiiting  than  mjrself.  Few  persons  will  be 
found  to  deny  the  justness  of  your  charge  f  biit  no  one  seems  in- 
clined to  trace  the  cause  of  it.  In  consequence  of'  this,  our  native 
professors  often  tie  under  aspersions,  which,  in  my  opinion,  they  do 
not  deserve;  and  they  are  reproached  with  supineness,  which  it  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  things  they  should  overcome. 

I  have  long  had  a  desire  to  set  this  matter  in  a  fair  light,  and  I 
am  now  the  more  anxious  to  do  it,  since,  from  the  circulation  which 
your  work  has  obtained  on  the  continent,  I  may  hope  that  it'  will 
enable  tiie  foreign  musician  to  see  what  is  the  real  state  of  his  bre* 
thren  in  England. 

With  such  intentions,  it  will  be  my  earnest  endeavour  to  avoid 
every  thing  in  the  ^hape  of  a  mi»>statement,  or  to  make  any  infer- 
ences which  are  not  fully  borne  out  by  the  facts  I  shall  adduce*  In 
the  latter  respect,  all  your  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  for  them- 
selves ; '  and  with  regard  to  the  former  I  may  assert,  that  my  means 
of  information  are  as  correct  and  ample,  as  any  other  person  can 
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enjoy.  Besides  it  most  be  remembered,  that  I  write  under  the  eye 
of  nambers  who  ba?e  it  in  their  power  to  detect  the  slightest  error  in 
my  scatementfl,  and  who  are  boand  to  expose  snch  error  by  all  those 
Goasidenitions  which  the  loye  of  troth  and  candid  infestigatioft  can 
inspise* 

Before  we  proceed  to  make  any  obgenrations  on  the  situation  ia 
vfhifih  the  English  musician  is  placed,  and  the  difficnlties  which  be 
has  to  encounter,  it  will  be  right  to  consider  those  difficnlties  whieh 
are  common  to  the  art. 

Musicians  are  divisible  into  three  classes-^namely,  teachers,  per* 
formers,  and  composers.  A  ridicoloas  question  has  been  sometimes 
staried*-^^^  whethar  performers  or  composers  are  the  greatest?*' 
And  certain  wise  persons  have  thought  to  settle  it  by  asking  '^  what 
composers  could  do,  without  performers  ?''  This  might  be  met  by 
another  question — ''  what  could  performers  do,  without  composers  ?*' 
But,  withoQt  wasting  time  on  such  puerilities,  and  fully  admitting 
that  these  different  classes  are  essentially  necessary  to  each  other,  it 
may  be  rei^rkeld  that  where  the  public  taste  is  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  performer  or  teacher,  the  composer  will  insensibly  relax  in  his 
effiirts. 

Aral  yet  it  is  composers  alone  who  give  power  and  efficacy  to  the 
vest  of  the  profession ;  for  they  not  only  furnish  works  on  which  the 
rest  employ  their  talents,  but  in  the  production  of  these  works  they 
advance  and  exemplify  rules,  which  being  drawn  from  natural 
principles,  are  the  foundation  on  which  art  is  established.  Sufficient 
attention  has  never  been  paid  to  the  difficulties  which  the  musical 
composer  has  to  encounter.  The  subject  has  indeed  been  occasion- 
ally hinted  at  in  the  course  pf  your  Work ;  and  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, AvisoN  somewhere  remarks,  that  the  slow  progress  which 
music  has  made  in  comparison  with  the  other  arts,  may  be  attributed 
to  this  cause.  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  these  difficulties 
demand  particular  notice,  because  they  will  serve  to  account  for 
much  of  that  inertness  which  has  been  repeatedly  attributed  to  the 
English  profession. 

Unlike  the  poet,  or  the  painter,  the  musician  who  aims  at  the 
higher  efforts  of  his  art  must  depend  on  the  agency  of  others  for  the 
exhibition  of  his  work. 

But  this  is  not  all :  for  the  poet,  if  his  ear  be  good,  may  jndge  oC 
the  harmony  of  his  verses,  and  the  painter,  if  his  eye  be  correct,  may 
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decide  on  the  effeots  produced  by  bk  lepeaied  touclies ;  but  tbe  mu« 
sician,  while  bis  work  is  in  progress,  otn  ne?er  be  sore  of  km  effects^ 
unless  he  hears  his  music  carefully  and  repeatedly  tried  oveiu.  This 
is  an  adrantage  which  Tery  few  can  enjoy ,  except  in  coontrisl  like 
Italy  and  France,  where  large  establishments  are  kept  up  by  the 
Government ;  or  in  Germany,  where  the  want  of  large  puUic  estab- 
lishments is  compensated  by  the  munificence  of  individualsi  and  the 
general  taste  for  music  diffused  among  the  peo(^« 

These  circumstances  alone,  would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
appearance  of  those  eminent  masters  wfaoha?e  adorned  tbe  schoobof 
Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  Lbo,  Duaantb,  PnaooiLBSi,  Pic« 
ciNi,  and  a  thousand  others  owed  their  cdM>rity  to  the  ftK&Uties 
which  were  afforded  them  in  the  Conserratories  of  Naples.  With- 
out the  protection  given  to  music  by  the  socdessiTe  Govctomonts  of 
France,  she  would  not  at  this  time  have  to  boast  of  such  oomposers 
as  GossBc,  Lbsubub,  Meuul,  and  many  more;  and  to  the  liberal* 
ity  of  her  Princes  and  Nobles,  and  to  their  attachment  to  the  art, 
Germany  is  indebted  for  her  wonderful  sdiool  of  inBtrtraental  com* 
position,  with  Haydn  and  Mozart  at  its  head* 

In  England)  should  a  musician,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  prodttoe 
a  great  work,  where  can  he  have  it  tried  ?  At  this  time  there  Ave 
only  twp  musical  establishments  oi  consequence  eusting  amongrt  tm 
— the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music  and  tbe  Phflhaimonic  SocicAy* 
J^rom  the  first  of  these,  the  productions  of  our  composer  would  be 
excluded,  by  the  rules  of  tbe  establishment ;  and  from  the  second, 
the  assistance  given  to  him  would  hardly  deserve  notice.  The  fact 
is — that  a$  almost  every  performer  teaches  music,  or  pretends  to 
teach  it,  lus  time  b  of  great  value  to  him;  therefore  orchestras  are 
brought  toge^r  at  a  prodigious  expeoce. 

I  have  been  informed,  by  persons  on  whose  authority  I  place  the 
most  perfect  reliance,  that  on  a  trial  night  fi>r  tb^  Philharmonic 
Concerts,  tbe  band  alone  costs  the  society  sixty  guineas,  and  an 
evening  is  thought  to  be  hiboriottdy  emfdoyed  when  tluee  sympho- 
nies are  pretty  fairly  gone  through.  An  orchestra  much  more 
limited  than  that  which  is  engaged  for  tbe  Philharmonic  Concerts, 
yrould  certainly  answer  a  studei^t's  purpose;  but  even  such  an 
orchestra  could  not  be  had,  without  a  pecuniary  sacrifice  which  qo 
student  is  able  to  make*  Hitherto,  I  have  said  nothing  of  singers ; 
but  should  thcsciviccs  of  those  gifted  petsouages  be  required,  where 
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it ibettdivtftal *liOi  toit <be  piii|Mk oCimprbiMliitet,  cimld  iMct 
tlieteptate  wUdi  wroldauf^Uabiy  beteumiir 

Among  all  tkelminlieB  :wlil<di:natmt]»t4oM  on  Iwr  favbtorlteb/ 
there  is  no  one  of  which  she  is  more  chary  than  a'fine  voice*  fhlftonal 
bMMty  is  rare,  but  a  heaiitifol  ir^e'is  moreraie;  and  I  |iipeMinieU  is 
ffomthe  great  aoaroity  of  the  artMe  in  the  nmAet,  that  it  feiehes 
snsh  anaitonisbing  |irice.-  Leaving  Madamb  GAtAdaNi  out  of  the 
qnuitiiin  ■  lor  she,  of  oaurte^  ought  to  demand  what  she  pteases,  aad 
to  receife  wImI  she  demasd»-^  is  aotuniisml  to  hear  of  dngers, 
eepeciaily  thatte^fibe  lair  eez,  who  veqak-e  twenty,  and  sometimes 
fits  andt^icatjr  gaiasasi  for  their  e«wing*s  sarvioew 

TUsis^  withant  doobt,  altegalheraB  itabauid  be;  bnitiienis- 
fiHTtune  is,  that  il  pmdodea  the  aspising  campoMt  ftam  the 
sfenalkBt  postian  of  thataid  which  isynavarthaless,  ewential  to  him-^ 
nnless  he  happen  to  receive  it  as  a  favoar*  -Aid  when  this  is  tbe 
cas^  htnr  is.  his  ansic  pmforssedf  What  haale!  What  inac- 
omrac^f!  .What :a  somiilbling  ta  get  to  t)ie  iadt  Theh  wihat  a 
shnttingiip'of  iddlacascii;  w^iaft  apochsthil;  of  dates  and  oiaria* 
aels^  and  a  rniaiag  off  in  all  disedtionst  I  <hava  befole  men* 
tiasM  the  vAlne  of  time  to  aMsat  of  oar  prtatioal  pan,  iibd  so: 
one.ftels  this  so  sensibly  as  the  luckless  wight  Wba  mneU  theili  for 
thafrirpasavafwhaiirMk  The  lead^rlaina  hmrty;  dieoandliolor 
ia  laA  hairji.  flia  sinipsn^  if  Ihey  deiga  ta  atien^,  ate  in  a  Tcr^r 
gi«)it1ittny.  Ia  dmst^^ry  iaae  is  in  It  but ij^,  buAibe  poor  author ; 
who,  isi  this  gaattrali  hfar^y,  disootan  a  shd  ptesa^  of  the  mpcifeot 
parfoananci^  of  hfa  leaaic  had  itslprdksbla  faOme. 

On  the  Continent,  no  pains  are.  ipaiM  in  rehearsals^  aiid  theie 
oompositiaiM  asa  repeated  till  the  composer  it  satisfiedlhatthtfefieits 
inieAded  by  hbn  will  be  piodaoed.  It  is  ndt  uhasual  to  he^-Umt 
an  opera,  or  symphony,  has  beeti  teheaifsed  thirty  or  forty  times ; 
and  iC  is  veUted  of  Lao,  that,  inleDding  ia  have  hfa  famc^us 
<<  Mlmtre^^  aaag  iii  Pa^ion  treek,  he  ordered  tbe  rehearsals  to  cbm* 
menoeoki  Ash  Wedneeday,  and  to  be  oaatinued  daily  till  the  time 
of  pcvformaace. 

How  dtfierdnt  is  the  ease  ifith  ui.  At  ihe  theMre,  an  author 
must  ooliiider  himself  fottaoate  if  be  can  have  his  opera  tried  over 
five  or  six  times ;  with  the  band  scarcely  complete  on  any  one  oec»< 
tflon.  If  he  ptodnees  a  syinphAny.  and  th^  PhilharmbniefitoiMy 
determine  to  perform  it,  two  trials  ami  tWo  iehaarsalaaia.all  thM  h6 
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mmteict'ecL    Y«t)aii}r  ooe^  vrkm  is  ^oqMiothl'WiUi  tbe  aioe  aid 
complex  constractibAof  IhiBS^cUffioMt  worki/moitiwlaioi^^ 
totally  inadeq^fete  siidi  pnlcliee  muMlie  to  tbr perfect  cUicidailioD  of 
the  comyoser'tf  (leugn* 

Tlie  oases^  boweYer^  ^bich  I  ba?e!jiist  mentiooM)  ave  amoi^ 
'  tbe  most  faTOurable  wbicb  «(e  ^iA  produce.  For  new  muiic  is  fie- 
qaently  brougbt  befbre  the  public  after  hating  been,  merely,  ron 
through  ojbcbt— and  tbatyperhaps,  so  closely  lo^tbehdar  of  peribrnHj 
ance,  that  the  authot  has  hardly  time  to  oeneoh  an^.  mislakes^  which  - 
mfU^:have  been  discaveised  in  the  pHrtsT-^nay)  Sir^  I  have  known  ne;w^ 
compositions  which  hi»re  bten  publicly' perfprmed^  wMotUi&ny  fw«. 
hearmd'^ka^sver*  It  is  quite  tmilecessary.  t6^  say  ^faat  iniMt  be  the 
jfate  of  mJUsie,  under  such  cironmstanoes^  orto^^iake  the  l^st  remark 
on  tlie.  dJBln^ssing  .and  dlsaoiifagih§f  tiAct  iwhiob  must  be  pnidiiced' 
on  the  mind  «f  the  ioomposer. . 

>  Itheiiiietfupesrioi;  to  many  sueh  akochsyhe  nnst  be4  perfisct  dvmbI* 
Antona;  ibutithe  tifuth  is",,  that  i^ker.a  fesr  Iriab,  Aaaiajor  ^[Nvt'of 
OUT  wdtesB  abandon  aU  thohghitaof  pmrmag  the  bagher.spi^oies  of^ 
compwitidny  and  taUe  themselms'to  itficmoi^  hwhhr>tbut  ibV'mifte' 
pnafitableempldyment  of  ma&uftd«Hring  for  ^MesUBttrBle8{Mar»»< 
chUnds  d^  Masiqoe.V  :  ;   w: 

-i  IndhpeodeiKtly^faoWeteryof  theoktaUes  wbioiiuca^pBaefteiito. 
encoonter iin.his.|>ralimion,  we  shall  £iid  aaotfwr^  and  a  ramlokaeita* 
his  wantof^^ertioa^inUie  cbldnesa  of  th^.pablte^>tawmlds.^jkoi.  TUs,. 
indi^i  is  the  most  lamentable  seerut  of  the  whole  ttuittOT;  -Uit  enqh  is 
the  force  of  public  opinidn,  tksit  itjhas  Miy  lo  declare  ita  wW)  and. 
thonsmds  ivQl  rise  up  to  obeyk.     . 

In  all  that  ooncems  literature  and  the  arfs,  it  seema  now  to  be 
genieraHy' acknowledged,  ihat  to  the  influenpe  of  raond  caiiste  alone^ 
great  exioellence  is  to  be  atbributed. 

Of  all  thd  faculties  of  the  hnmanjnind,  imagination  lathat  which  is 
most  quicUy  depressed.  It  is  the  breath  of  popular  vpplanse  which ' 
can  ahkheexcite  it/ and  where  that  is  wanting  the  mind  of  the  artist 
may  be  said  to  have  no  vital  principle.  What  made  the  immortal 
pods  and  sculptors  of  Greece.?  The.tioble  pufposes  to  which  their 
workifwere  destined,  and  the  bnhours  whiqh  were  awarded  to  them, 
by  their  grateful  country. ,  ' 

In  later  days,  Italy  has  proved  her^f  to'  be  the  <<  nut«e>ef  art," 
by  the  care  with  wUoh  she  has  fostered -those  of  lier.ohiMien  who 
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fcavetfhowii  Mperi^r  dkpotiifam  far  iL  When  Gima^hvb^  ^  lOM 
ocoa^ioB^.hiri  fimbeda^pNtiire.oflhe  Vii|riii» it  vaacarritd^y  t^e 
peasantrjT  of  Ui«  oonatry,  iniriamphalproccsnoii  to  the  okundi  fot 
which  it  was  destined.  This  enthusiasm  in  a  pedple^willcoffimoni^ 
cafe  itself  to  the  most  seniiUve  among  them,  and  ^zeat  iirtfeto  will 
arise.  Witbont  i^  thousands  may  be  squandered  on  favoured  initio 
Yiduaby  or  on  fasbionaUe  establishments,  but  thej  will  be  squandered 
IB  Tain. 

•  The  question  has  been  frequentlj  adced^r^^Are  the  EngUib  a 
mnsieal  people?"  and.thej  who, are  indined  ta  answer^it  in  .ihis 
aflbrmalive^  lefier  exaltingly  to  the  immense  sums' which  areannuaUj 
expended  on  the  art.  But  I .  am  not  sure,  that  reAectiaf  peitons 
will  be  satisfied  with  UiiB.mode  of  sattling  the  qoetftioa. :  ilations 
who  emploj  feeeign  meicenarieri  are  hot.aecottntad.wadifce.;  .but 
«h^  who  gird  themsd>es  for  tlie  battle^  and  look  put  .ateong  those 
of  their  own  country*  for  jdiplains  and  Jeaddrs*      .:. ' 

•  We  do  not  call,  the  Dutch,  doe  the  .Russiansi  aipoeiical  |)teple ; 
thot%kitis  very  likely.theyf spare ifopiuns^  nor erpehce^ to pTocaie; 
tbeiff  neighbours  Verses  i .noi^^ad  w^  art;^  claim: to rtokrameag Ibdsft 
Nations  who  can  boast  of  grealsohooltiof  paintings  wUile  weteoi-r 
tented  ourselves  with  forming  immense  colIectioaBiOf  ithewoifcs'of 
Italian  .  and  Flemish  itesters.  Money  is  a.  ntocasaty  means  of  ^- 
wneing  arty  and  of  giriilg  a|ieopIe.a  r%ht  to  the  Irue' professiim  oft 
ilt  butttdneiyisaot'allitliat^isre(|nined&i  -  It  iknofi enough  that  thay^. 
who  «aU  themselves,  patrons,  are  caselessly  Uherai  t/they.musLbe 
just  and  discriminafing.  If  hied  attehtioii  and  gteat  encanmge»« 
ihent,  be  not  given  to  thdm  on  wfhoiti  »the£iiiiiration'and:diflru!Mon: 
of  the  principfes  of  aH  depend,  the  utmost  profusion  ei^hibtted' 
towards  *the  mere  operaHves  -n^itt  ^profliioe  no  .effHSt,/ beyond  what: 
fashion^'and  sometime  6dtyi  may  requiie*     i.   ' 

'»  Now,  lihar  it  cannot  be  denied^  that.  the.  English  cotnpoBfiv  isoe- 
glteted,  if^>notaften  contemned^  by  those  o£  his.,  country  men  who: 
affceC  to  bestoir  any  attention  on  mmic. 

-  Hciis  told  to  write  symphonic  like  HAYj>;N,.Mo2AaT,..ejr  BbbtV 
hovbn;  to.comfioie  operas  like  CiwAaosA.or  FAisistLo-r^nd. 
iAeis  he  shall  <have  patronage  1  ^or  ara  there  wapting  some  in.his. 
own  ptofimion  who  are  ready  to.  set  up  their  y^U  against  him.: 
These  are.petsons.who.h^ve  no  pretensions- to.genius  nor.  to  science,, 
and  are,  therefore,  readj;  at.  all  times  to  detract  from  the  merit  of, 
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Urn  ^Q  pmsuiaB  t»  «liibit  a  spHrk «f  ditor.  Thef  ameuily 
known;  l^  tbeH?  impQdeat  and  contdent  tone ;  and  though  Iheif 
aMacksane  in  tlietnaekes  contemptible)  thej  seire  to  add  to  the  cHst 
oourBg«meat  whiidi  the  Engliak  mosiciati  is  apt  to  foel.  Insecd^ 
ifhioh  haw  really  no  sling,  may,  nerei^tbeksi,  be  very  annoying  to 
km  Dvko  i»  enduviag  the  heat  and  biirtkcn  of  the  day.  Sock,  indeed, 
is  tke  eftct  occasionally  prodteed  by  tbe  paesdo^anatenr,  and  the 
pseudo-proiessor,  that  one  of  the  best  educated  musicians  ameng  «b 
kas  been  heard  to  deckfe^  tkat  he  was|  inclined*  to  abandon  composi- 
tion altogether,  in  coMeqwnee  of  ^^insnlls"  which  ^mi  boe»M. 
peatedly  odbvecl  to  hia»-<-ansl  by  men  peikkipB,  who,  if  a  note}  in  hia 
nnstc  wei»  wrongs  oould.  not  covrect  it. 

But  it  i»  to  the  nriitoctacy  of  a  country,  lihiat  her  artists  naturally 
look  fbff  ^neoiragenicnl.  Thriv  long  line  of  anmsiry,  tkirir  grtat 
weaMi,  and  tke  powerful  inflnence  whiok  springe  Iron  both,  rendce 
the  major  part  of  them  of  {rreBlstikle  weight  itf  the  conoevne  of  art. 

And  wkni  is  t|ie  pioteetion  aflbrM,  by  these  distingnished  per* 
sons,  to  ^  Englisk  muBi6ian>»  Aiasl  Hr,  tkeir  gifts,  and  tksir 
smiles,  ate  not  for  kkiu  He  is*  Employed  in  tkeir  ftiniBui  aa  a 
teaekoR,  and  as  lilfle  dse-^and  ki»adrmntages^  in  tkisrvesptet,  I  skail 
snoB  kai>e  totmeutasn> 

Among  tke  efevatod  classes  of  all  nations,  tkem  iaa  deshre  toeepa* 
ratetkemselves  aa  nmcfc  as  possible  fvem  the  general.  mtBss,  and  Iv 
paocuie  enjoyments  wkidh  in  cesapartson  aremaenniil  dificnlt  o£ 
aiiafciment*  Wo  may  then  easily  imagine,  tkat  sometklng  of  tier 
spirit  wkiek  indnced  tke  Boasan  to  send  to  Afirion  iv  Jhs  anppsiSi 
may  induce  the  nobles  of  our  land  to.  ptcfisr  Ike  ninaic  ef  Kaly  and 
Germany,  and  to  ahew  a  degree  of  pairtiidiCy  to  tike  profinson  o£ 
those  nations  which  they  do  not  exhibit  towards  tbeis  own  country^ 
men.  But  it  ought  in  justice,  to  be  remarked,  that  if  Englishmen 
were  disposed  to  migrate,  the  balance  might^  be  rendesed  more 
ia?ouraUe  to  us  than  it  now  is.  Mna.  Bii.Li8roT<Mf  was  not  only 
the  admiration  of  the  Italians,  but  she  delighted  and  dntmed  them* 
Whole  flnnilie»  followed  her  from  city  to  city  to  enjoy  her  perform- 
ance; and  the  late  FaANensco  BiAire»f  used  to  vdate,  that,  on 
ooeasion  of  her  reeo?ery  ftom  a  dangerous  Wness,  the  Venetians 
illuminated  their  houses.  Many  others  of  our  nativo  perlbrmenr 
kave  been  veceiTed  in  that  land  of  focal  art,  with  dlstingoiiked 
honour,  and  there,  even  at  this  time^  two  persona,  who  exated  no 
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temarkable  attentioa  £roiii  ns^  are  producinf;  what  oun  French 
neighboort  call  une  grahde  sensation. 

If  ve  enquire  what  d^ree  of  encoaragement  is  given  to  English 
mOBicians,  as  players  on  varioas  instruments,  we  shall  find  it  small 
indeed.  There  area  few  exceptions  to  the  general  remark,  but  they 
are  ifo  few,  that  they  only  serve  to  confirm  the  truth  of  it ;  and  it  is 
farther  proved  by  this  circumstance— that  not  only  all  those  engaged 
in  our  orchestrais  employ  themselves  in  teaching,  (as  it  has  been  be- 
foie  mentioned)  but  our  leaders  and  solo  performeilB,  find  it  expe- 
dient to  betake  themselves  to  the  same  occupation. 

7bis  leads  me  to  consider  the  English  musician  in  that  point  of 
view  ia  which  be  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage— that  is,  as  a 
TBAoaaa.  In  tbi»  capacity  he  must  not  complain.  His  country- 
nen  bononr  him  with  their  confidence ;  repay  his  exertions  with 
liberalities ;  and  often  end  by  their  admitting  him  to  their  friendship, 
and  into  the  bosoms  of  their  familiea. 

There  is  perhaps  noreward  for  estertion  more  flattering  than  this; 
and  to  the  credit  of  our  professors  let  it  be  told,  that  they  very  sel- 
dom prove  themsdves  unworthy  of  it  Although  constantly  engaged 
with  the  softer  sex,  at  a  period  of  life  when  bea^nty  is  heightened  by 
youth  and  innocence,  and  by.  that  confideatie  which  arises  from  an 
igttoraace  of  the  world,  how  seldom  has  the  English  musician  for- 
gotten what  he  owes  to  duty  and  to  honour. 

Motwkhstaadisg  all  the  abase  which  has  been  poured  upon  pro- 
fesaois  of  mnnc,  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  point  out  any  chsi  of 
meat  among  whom  aberrations  from  the  path  of  iat^rity  bavo 
been  less  frequent. 

It  nevertheless,  aofortunately  happens,  that  the  liberality  of  the 
piiUie  towards  those  who  are  engaged  ia  giving  musical  instruGtion 
in  this  country,  does  not 'serve  much  to  advance  MaA  art*.  The  do- 
mand  (at  instruction  is  now  so  great  that  every  one  presumes  to 
satisfy  it ;  and,'  as  little  discrimination  is  Uf ed  in  the  selection  of 
teachers,  persons  are  often  employed  "Vho  are  totally  unqualified  for 
the  task  which  they  undertake.  Instead  therefore  of  enlarged  views 
and  fine  taste,  their  contraries  are!  found  to  prevail  amoifg  many 
classes ;  nor  can  vre  hope  to  witness  any  beneficial  change,  till  those 
who  have  the  means  ^  patronage  shall  be  camful,.  even  ia  this  in« 
stance,  to  distinguish  between  the  nvin  of  merit  and  the  pretender-*- 
till  they  shaU  think  for  themselves,  and  not  be  satisfied  with  giving , 
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their  money  to  the  first  who  has  the  impudence  or  the  temerity  to 
receive  it* 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  exertions  of  the  English  musician 
as  a  composer,  are  enfeebled  by  the  very  circumstances  which  proTe 
so  beneficial  to  him  in  his  character  of  teacher;  and  in  this  there  is 
nothing  wonderful.  He  has  little  or  no  excitement  to  the  praotioe  of 
the  more  difficult  branches  of  his  art,,  while  as  a  teacher,  he  is 
caressed,  and  is  enabled  to  live  in  comfort  and  respeoiaMity. 
Home !  home !  is  every  thii^  to  an  Englishman,  and  our  professor 
marries  and  finds  himself  surrounded  by  a  wife  and  family^ — 
<<  Ambition  is  no  cure  for  love,''  says  the  song,  but  Imne  is  often 
found  to  be  a  cure  for  ambition.  Thus  the  dazcKng  visions  of  youth 
fiide  quickly  into  sober  realities ;  and  present  enjoyments  are  found 
to  be  superior  to  the  dbtant  prospect  ev«i  of  thut  fiune  wUcli  *<  the 
clear  spirit  doth  raise/' 

^<  Alas !  what  boots  it  with  incessant  care 

<<  To  tend  the  homely  slighted  sbepheid's  trade, 

<<  And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  muse  ?   • 

^^  Were  it  not  better  done,  as  otben  use, 

^  To  sport  with  Ainyrillis  in  the  shade^ 

<<  Or  with  the  tangles  of  Nesera's  hair  r 
If,  Sir,  I  take  a  correct  view  of  this  subject,  the  British  public  are 
nearly  in  a  state  of  total  indifference  with  regard  to  their  mnsioal 
composers ;  yet,  as  rivers  widen  in  proceeding  from  their  souroe,.  it 
is  from  among  the  composers  that  we  must  look  to  see  fine  perfimmerB 
and  able  teachers  arise*  This  is  proved  by  the  history  of  all  the 
musical  nations  in  Europe. 

There  was  a  period  when,  in  England,  the  pative  composers  were 
honoured  and  cherished,  and  then  they  so  raised  our  school,  that  it 
rfralled  the  schools  of  Italy,  and  far  exceeded  those  of  Germanj. 
Now  all  is  changed ;  and  he  who  dares  to  aim  at  any  distinction  as 
n  writer,  must  indeed  prepare  himself  often  to  endure 
■     ■  -^  "  The  spurns 

<<  That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes/' 
Except  they  see  <<  signs  and  wonders"  our  amateurs  refuse  to 
believe  that  their  countrymen  are  worthy  of  the  least  attention. 
While  public  favour  is  poured  forth  upon  our  poets  and  upon 
many  of  our  painters,  the  composer  is  altogether  disregarded.  He 
may  labour  if  he  please;  but  he  must  seek  for  hu  teward  in 
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his  own  bosom— it  will  hardly  be  found  beyond  that  precinct*  If  he 
follow  the  muse,  it  must,  as  a  true  lover,  be  for  her  ownsaLeiaud  not 
for  the  wealth  nor  for  the  honours  that  she  can  bring  him. 

Can  we  think  it  strange  then,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the  British 
musician  should  shrink'  from  the  difficulties  to  which  he  is  exposed 
in  common  with  all  others;  and  particularly  from  those  which 
may  be  considered  peculiar  to  this  country  ?  Is  it  wonderful  that 
he  should  be  appalled  by  the  models  of  ezcellenoe  which  Germany 
and  Italy  can  furnish,  when  there  is  na  Toice  to  cheer  him  on  to  the 
least  attempt  to  emulate  them?  On  the  contrary,  situated  as  he  is, 
should  we  not  ba?e  the  greatest  cause  for  astonishment,  were  we  not 
te  find  him  yidding  io  ^  imperious  circumstances  ;'*  sinkuig  calmly 
into  the  humble  character  of  a  teacher,  which  the  public  calls  upon 
him  to  assume ;  and  oonsenting  to  be  respectable  and  happy,'ralher 
thangreat? 

Believing  then  thai  it  is  the  composer  who  must  lay  the  fouoda* 
tiott  o(  a  gfeat  school  of  musie,  it  seems  to  me,  that  a  considerable 
change  must  take  place  in  public  opinion  before  the  English  school 
can  be  raised  from  the  state  of  depression  in  which  we  now  find  it. 
Great  excellence  is  a  phuit  of  slow  growth,  even  undw  the  most 
favourable  curcupistanoes,  and  surely  they,  who  refuse  to  sow  the 
seed,  and  wait  for  the  former  and  the  latter  rahi,  must  eipect  no 


Should  you  oonskler  these  remhifcs  on  the  situation  of  our  English 
mnsteians,  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Quarterly  Musical  Review,  I  may 
soon  again  take  the  liberty  of  intruding  on  you,  with  some  observa- 
tions on  the  present  atate  of  English  music. 
I  renmin,  Sir, 
Your  very  humble  and  obedient  Servant, 

AN  OBSERVER, 
SqfUmber^y  ia33« 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sm, 

What  Pope  has  said  of  women  has  been  applied  to  our.  lafeisie 
by  some  of  the  verj  few  persons  who  are  willing  to  admit  thai  we 
have  any  of  our  own — viz.  thatEi^Ush  anno  has  ^^no  ohamcter  at 
all/'  It  may  seefa  strangei  therefore,  that  i  should  offer  a  disssr^ 
tation  upon  what  in  the  estimalioa  of  most  penons  is  equivalent 
to  nothing.  But  in  this  age  of  disonsiiMty  it  is  a  sufficient 
apology  for  me  to  say,  in  the  way  of  prefiioe,  that  I  think  diffinr* 
entlyy  and  that  I  hope,  before  I  have  done,  to  prove  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  English  music,  and  that  English  misie  lias  too  4ta 
peculiar  and  proper  character. 

Music^like  every  thing  else,  baa  been  gtadoally  progiessive.  it 
has  been  the  subject  of  experiment  and  ofsuoosssftd  e!zperimenA* - 
The  accession  of  parts  is  scarcely  perceptiUe,  except  on  a  eompa* 
rison  of  the  productions  of  distant  periods  in  two  or  three  very 
striking  anras — in  the  exertions  of  some  of  those  splendid  gensoies^ 
who,  like  Handbl,  Hatjdn,  and  BIo24rt,  have  enriched  the  art 
with  vast  combinations  of  scattered  powers,  and  who  buve  incited 
the  performers  in  the  several  departments  to  new  efibrts.  But  ^th 
these  great  exceptions  a  remarkable  equality  reiigns  throughput  the 
productions  of  the  several  nations  which  have  really  cultivated 
music  at  the  same  periods,  or  rather  perhaps  the  slight  progressions 
were  so  rapidly  communicated  from  country  to  country,  that  it  is 
only  given  to  a  very  accurate  study  of  dates  and  compositions-to 
trace  the  original  invention.  Palestrina,  the  father  of  Italian 
Church  Music,  was  appointed  Maestro  di  Capella  to  St.  Peter's,  in 
1571,  being  then  about  40  years  old— Da.  Trs,  whose  anthem,  ^'/ 
Witt  exaU  thee^^^  Hawkins  determines  to  be  ^<  a  most  perfect  model 
for  composition  in  the  church  style,*'  was  admitted  Doctor  of  Music, 
at  Cambridge,  in  1548.  Here  then  we  see  that  the  two  fathers  of 
English  and  Italian  Ecclesiastical  writing  lived  about  the  same  time, 
and  the  elevation  of  either  above  the  other  is  not^  as  it  appears  to  me. 
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very  ^diitideriUe*    WIm  th«  ii  t»  detorminq  lAetfaer  the  Bagluh- 
nisii  «rtbe  Italian  is  tke  ihTctitar  of  tke  stTte  ^hich  theaoefonrard 
prevalM^  and  ^bioh  M  -olliefs  iMo  rcgioaii  of  newer  and-tftfonget 
lif^U    TAI.C48  and  Btii^d  ioaririied  nearly  at  tiie  tame  tine.    Of  - 
tfae  eoBipeattions  ofTALLtt,  the  saiw  Mslorian  asys^^Meamediind  ' 
eloqaent  a8ibe|r  aieiiheyareao  tsaly  original,  thlit be  may  jasfly-be 
said  tote tfie  father  <of  the  €aihedral  etyle;  and  tfroogh  aiikeapN; 
pelatioB  is  given  1>y Abe  Italians  to  Pai^bIteina,  it  jb  mncfa  tabe  • 
questioned^  iCOosidering;liMitinie  iHien  TAiiXivlbnrisked,  wietber  bo 
GOnld  derive  the  least  adhrantage  from  tlie  inproTemeats  of  that 
geeatmaii.  >It  may  tiMdow  be  ooitjeetered^  that  be  Isid  the  foua* 
datbn  of  im  atoAes  in  tias  irerks  ofthe  old  Gatbedralists  of  tius^ 
kingdom^ and ptobably  in tboaeof lie <}em]an  n^nsioiansi Who  in 
Im  tinae  had  the  pweastpienoe  of  the  ItaKaiis,  and  that  he  had  an 
«aitllalion  to  eMti  cnen  fliese  nay  be  pranmed  from  the  following 
partietilar:*^~Tbblhot  was,  >tbatJoHAVNBa  OksNHviis,  having 
made  a  eonspositionfi»rtthivty-six  Toioes,  Tallis  oompoted^a  motet 
in  forty-paitB.    lliis  wasa  mem  efoit  of  deep  erudition,  or  rather  of 
oontrsrance^  £oft  it  is  ptobaUe  TA&x.ie's  ^motet  was  very  little  snpo* 
rior^  ifatiall,  to  Oa:MHSiM*8  in  the  style. 

If  we;gO{stiU  ifaMber^backy  to  the  rnnsic  of  nations  in  Ha  aimpkat 
and  rndest  forms,  those  shoti  strainsof  oielody^wbioh,  as  they  are  the 
fiiat,  so « perhaps  ctb^y  amy  be  esteemed  the  most  original,  nmt 
sensitife,  aBdmerefbre-nhoet  drntadteristio,  nfO  shaH  perceiYO  pretty 
mooh thk sdme  distiactiolis.  Mudlcis Ibeilangnageof  the feoUngs^ 
andaltbongb  aaits  dielioti  (lo'to  ipeafc)  becomesedlaiged  and  polhbed 
this  labgnagv  is  divantlied,  still  tho  same  principles  are  foond, 
becanse,  afierall,  tbe  sensations  are  few,  however  multiplied  the 
symbols.  It  isnpon4his*simpIe  ground  I  am  led  to  believe,  and  am 
confismed  fay  the  ezaminatiofa  I  teve  'entered  upon,  that  English 
mnsic,thmiigh  all  geaemtioBS,  still  posseaBesiti  ownpectiliar  proper 
character*    . 

DA46AOTbH's><  Speeimeinsof  various  Styles  of  Mosic-'  may,  Ipve- 
sttma,'be:ciMisidered  as  antbenticaiKi  as  oomi^ete a  woxk  for  the 
purpose  of  eztraictiBg  or  x^rring  latJieE  tot  such  examples,  as  can 
be  found,  flai  euminiag  tbeBe>  the  fimt  fiact  that  I  think  most 
stioBgly  strike  the  observer,  ii  the  superiority  of  tbe  Wielob,  oi 
Ancieni  British  melodies,  over  all  the  rest,,  even  those  which  bear, 
n  date  soma  centuries  later.    Compare,  Ibr  instance,  ^^TAe  Zoos 
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of  Dmd  the  Prophd;'  iVio  19  of  Ihci  SfS^^imeiis^)  said  to  be 
fiCMn  a  MS.  of  the  Ilftoentorj,  with  almott  anjr  of  (he.  eariicBt 
tones  of  tlie  other  countries,  and  there  witt  be  found,  I  TeMitre  to 
asserti  less  of  barbarism  and  more  of  melody  in  this  than  anj  of  Us 
competitoiB*  The  same  eopertority  is  appareni  in  the  subsequent  ^ 
Welch  examples.  ^' The  British  and  Welch  national  routic,"  says  * 
Dm.  CaoTofiy  ^  may  be  consider^  as  ohe,  since  the  original  British 
music  waS)  with. the  inhabitants,  driven  ihte  Wales.  It  niiiet  be 
owned,  that  the  regular:  measure  and  diatonic  scale  of  the  Welch 
music  is  more  congenial  to  English  teste  iitgeneral,  and  appears  at 
first  more  natural  to  experieneed  musicians  than  those  ofibe  Irish 
and  Scotch.  Welch  mtuic  not  only  solicits  an  aocompanfaneBt,  but 
being  chiefly  composed  for  the  harp,  b-usuallyiband  with  one;  and 
indeed  in  barp  tones  th^fe  lire  bften  solo  pasingcf  for  the  bass  as 
well  as  the  taeble;  itclten  resembles  the  scientiic  mosio  of  the 
seveptomth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  there  is,  I  beUeyci  nopro- 
babiUty  that  this  degree  of  refinement  was  an  inliodnotiott  of  later 
tfrnes.**  Fiom  this  it  should  itppeat  that  British  music  is  more 
ancient|and  more  entitled  to  regard  than  either  the  Scotch  or  the 
Irbh,  and  although  its  incotporatiOn  wkh  Ae  Wdch  tdbscnred  for  a 
time  its  real  claims,  still  national  character  (and  Hami  ehsimeter  was 
of  tecellence)  seems  4o  haye  appertained  to  il« 

•  Da.  Caotch  confinei  hb  musical  lemashs  upon  the  old  EngUsh 
tunes  he  has  sde^led,  to  the  simple  iact  thai  ^^  one  charaoleristio  of 
tills  Jkmd  of  tunes  is  syncopsiled  or  brokeia  measure.**  We  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  the  musical  peculiarities  ate  few  or  none, 
since  aogood  a  judge  and  so  cautious :an  examiner  wouU  hardly 
have  overlooked  sudi  traits.  For  my  own  pail  I  can  find  none,  ex« 
cept  that  the  melodies'  ave  diOie  smooth;  and  flowing  than  the  Scotch 
or  Irish.  And  this  brfaigs  me  to  i#hat  I  consider  to  be  the  real  dis« 
tinction,  and  to.  constitute  the  true  chameCer  of  English  mosic  from 
the  earliest  to  the  latest  times.  It  is  a  mbdemte  and  tranquil  ck* 
pres^ibn,  tempering  aU  the  emotions  and  passions  'which  the  music 
siseks  to  convey.  This  sobriety,  regulating  even  our  warmest  ftel* 
ings,  is  as  I  conceive  it  the  national  disposition,  and  it  is  to  my  view 
unquestionably  unfoMed  in  all  our  music;  it  is  indicated  uni- 
Tersany  by  that  absence  of  csDCCess  which  takes  from  the  productions 
of  English  musicians  of  all  times,  one  of  the  strongest  attributes  of 
genius.    Where  it  is  otherwise  the  exception  establishes  the  rule. 
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Tbit  same  rak.  appliet)  as  I  take  it,  to  all  ages  of  ourr  compoeitioB) 
ia  spile  of  ikom  ehapiges  wbick  happen  from  our  isnitatfon  of  the 
improTements  of  Italy,  Germany^  and  other  conntries.  Indeed  1 
consider  it  to  be  mainly  owing  to  this  property  of  the  natural  tem« 
peramentof  Englishmen  that  we  follow  rather  than  invent  And 
.  whenever  a  deviation  eah  be  fonnd,  it  is  of  theiadividoal  more  than 
of  the  coanlty,  and  not  unfreqaently  may  he  traced  to  imitatiim 
.  flMimtlukn  to  the  jmtaml  tarn  and  direction  of  talent. 
•  1V>'  proceed  irst  npon  genaal  tnatances  I  may  observe,  tfiat  the 
sfociflo  of  composition  in  which  the  £i^Ush  have  displayed  most 
Mginality,  ase  the  nmsic  of  the  chnich^  the  oratorio,  the  glee,  and 
the  ballad.  A  sobcs anddigni^ed  temperance,  setoff  by  simplicity^ 
is  the  distinction  of  all  these,  so  fiu  aa  relates  to  character— nor  do 
the  learned  contrivaooes  whidi  appear  in  the  three  first  kfaids  at  all 
derogate  from  the  fisct.  The  very  nature  of  such  a  sort  of  ingenuity 
implies  a  dispositioa  for  gmve  rsseaseh,  a  patience  of  labour,  and 
depth  of  thoQgkL  Our  affiBctions  ere  austere,  or  lofty,  or  simple-r- 
partahhig  mote  of  saUimity  than  any  of  the  Jiighter  species  of  passions 
or  easotions*  Nbr  were  our  ballads  any  of  them  very  impassionate, 
tm  this  our  age,  when  Bin.  If  ooas  brought  about  the  change  we  have 
lately  witnessed,  a  change  by  which  we  have  followed  rather  than  led. 
His  luxurious  wartnth  I  take  to  be  derived  from  first— the  study  of 
Anacreon,  whom  he haseo  beautifully  ttfanslatedj  and  secondly,  fiY>m 
a  close  and  cocrupting  acqpsatntance  with  the  amatory  productions  of 
FVance  andltaly,  wherein  the  senses  and  voluptuousness  are  made  to 
take  precedency  of  those  intdlectual  attributes  with  which  our  earlier 
peeta  invested  their  chaste  loves.  To  these  too  may  be  added  an 
admiration  of  the  manners  of  the  East.  -  In  this  point  of  view  there- 
fore I  oDUceive  Mb.  Mooaa  is  not  original,  but  has  borrowed  the 
prmctple  of  his  poetry  from  other  soarces,  and  mudi  of  his  senti- 
ment^ description,  and  even  of  his  diction*  -  If  I  am  right,  we  still 
^bey,  and  our  natural  dispositions  are  tmnsmuted  by  the  influence  of 
times  and  manners.  And  if  we  have  preserved  up  to  a  late  period, 
say  tin  the  bst  M  years,  within  which  we  may  date  Mb*  Moobe^b 
compositions,  we  come  very  late  indeed  into  the  magic  circle  of 
voluptuous  ei^chantment.  Gbbtby,  about  50  years  since,  made 
the  fi41owing  complaint  in  his  Essay  on  the  musii^l  drama  of  Aucassin 
and  Nkoleiie^  which  Sbdamb  wrote  and  he  composed.  ^<  II  seroit . 
encore  k  d^irer  que  Ton  ne  rassembl&t  pasi  comme  on  le  fait,  tons 
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kfl  geium  de  niiiau|i|0^  dant  mi  flsCm^  oavnige*  hm  eflEbote  pspfi- 
gieiuc  qoe  faisoit  la  muaique  8nc  lea  aocieii^  'proFMoifint  taaa  dovte 
. de  la  diffSreoce.niarqitfe  des  modes,  det  tons,  dels  nodiilaiacNis  et  tar 
(pat  da  lythme  qii'on  enpployoit  scrupuleaMaient  poor  ckaqae 
genres  mais  aujounl^hui,  le  luaereigne  par  tout,  demtipe  qse  Ton 
tjrasBemble  les  prodaciioDs  des  qttatres  partiea  da  aiaada  poar  oavier 
UQ  salon  oupoar  ddnaer  un  lepas^Ja  poesie  a.  f9fo6  la  musiqoe 
d'accumuler  toas  Iss  genres  danailne  mime  eoapositlDa*  Etsoyaat 
JQstes;  cet^e  Tari4t6  ^uffit  i  peine  pour  fiaer  rattentian  d?an  audi- 
toirc  qui  a  jooi  de-tout  juaqu'  k  la  aati^t^t  C'est  eependaat  liAaqiie 
le^  luice  seat  introduit  outre  mesnia  dana  lea  arts^  qu'ib  oat  besoin  -de 
.mfkliraUon/'  And  although  this:  applies  to  nmia  prinelpallj^  yet 
it  shews  also  the  inAuence  of  maaners.  It  is  true  the  Baglish  «bave 
been  Ucentious»  grosslylieentiousi  in. former agee^  paaticlilafflgriB the 
rcrigo  of  Charles  11,  but  now:  the  distmetion  is,  that: the  liceatioaa- 
peip  is  not  grossiitgoverus  our  senses  as  llia..'M6oa;&'ft  owa  veiled 
.prophet  ruled  his  followers ;  its  deformities  ar^  hidden  by  a  glitteriag 
ye'df  while  its  eloquence,  charms. and  its.  fobhptadosasw  inliAaBtef. 
The  luxury  o£  the  court  of  Gharies  was  borrowed  or  rather  karned 
by  the  monarch  himself  from  that  of.  France*  That  oar  moaioal 
.taste  in  the  parlicolar.specieft  of  i^hich  I  hate  firai  sJt>oheay  nas  poie 
up.tothetuneof  Mooan,  I  need'  only  quote  the  coHipostliQaa  of 
JSuxm.D  and  Dianlif  to  demonstrate*  tNothing.  coluld  be  moie 
purely  pimple  than.the  fir«t^  and  the^  tupiwefsal  pofiakirity  of  the 
second,  pcoves  that  he'  mast  haae  baite>plain  aUmiiCtoTttlgaciiy, 
which  is  the  fact. 

These  suggestionamay,  9a  it  appears  tomef  at  cmet  toaeoouot  fiir 
the  properties  ofour  m^apc,  and  doBigaate  that  which  is  preiMs^ 
apeaking Qifim Qipru^  Qur composers  for  Ih^chufchpiarhapsaxhibit 
.the  earliest  and  the  best  specimens.  Our  glee  wralisrs  .stand  atat* 
fin  their  works  th^v^!  it  .flowing  mfclody,  easy  and  rich  ratbei  than 
astounding  harmonies^  natural  modalation,  aad  above  mH,  a  traa^ 
quillity  or  n  moderation  (so  to  express  myselO)  which  demonstaatai 
a  settled  and  unchanging  depth  of  feelitig^eyen  in  our  aMwt  vehement 
passions,  and  which  affords  the  real  ground  work  of  the  ohajracter  of 
English  music. 

In  our  songs  thaoe  is  the  same  pervading  tone,  and  even  wheseveff 
we  have  imitated  a  foreign  manner,  that  manner  ia  lowered  in  eftot 
by  the  peculiar  quality  which  chastises  and  keeps  down  all  oar 
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•ffiirttt.    This  strikes  me  as  Uie  trae  reason  why  we  have  not  excelled 
ia dramatic  composition*    The  grammatical  principles  of  writing  are 
the  same  or  so  nearly  the  same  in  all  countries,  that  the  <)pca8ional 
differences  cannot  be  taken  as  ai&cting  the  productions  of  science. 
Our  authora  hare  before  them,  and  some  of  them  have  deeply  stadtod, 
the  works  of  those  foreigners  who  have  advanced  or  diversified  the 
art  of  writing.     But  when  they  come  to  apply  these  rules  and  the 
knowledge  they  have  gained,  natural  temperament  comes  in  and 
cools  those  fervors  which  give  voluptuousness  and  grace  to  the  Ita« 
Han,  depth  and  grandeur  to  the  German,  and  vivacity  to  the  French 
comppser.    Beautiful,  flowing,  and  even  afiecting  as  are  the  melodies 
of  the  author  of  Artaxerxesj  they  want  the  vehemence  and  force  of 
Italian  expression.    The  phrases  may  to  a  certain  extent  partake  of 
the  manner  of  Italian  execution,  but  the  sentiments  are  English,  and 
even  the  language  of  the  passion  is  tempered  by  English  moderation. 
The  airs  of  the  Duenna  fail  in  the  same  particulars  when  compared 
with  those  of  11  malrinumio  segreto.  Storaob  borrowed  every  thing 
from  Italy.    Suibld  is  also  our  own,  and  highly  ornamental  are  his 
works  to  thb  country. — But  they  have  the  sobriety  I  dwell  upon  so 
strennoasly.    Bishop  has  probably  much  more  of  fertility,  vnriety, 
and  range,  than  any  pmceding  composer  for  the  stage.    In  many 
instances  he  has  obviously  and  designedly  imitated  a  particular 
style,  io  fall  in  with  some  pecnliar  notion  or  with  the  fashion  of  the 
day.    The  glee,  ^^  the  Chough  and  CroWj'*  is  in  the  manner  of  Locr, 
as  are  some  of  his  later  things  in  that  of  Rossi  m  ;  but  there  is  in  all 
his  original  pieces  the  same  chastised  imagination,  the  same  gra- 
duated warmth  that  is  the  attribute  of  his  country^  be  it'  of  soil, 
climate,  or  manners,  and  this  I  take  to  be,  throughout  all  ages,  the 
true  characteristic  of  English  music.    If  we  look  back,  from  the  age 
of  the  earliest  writers  down  to  those  of  the  present  day,  we  may  pro* 
bably  perceive  an  admixture  of  the  phraseology— -of  the  didion  of 
music,  so  to  speak'-^^caugbt  or  multiplied  by  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge, and  by  the  nuMre  or  less  intimate  acquaintance  with  and 
imitation  of  the  manner^  foreign  composers  which  our  writers  pos<« 
semed;  but  this  is  adventitious«»tbe  intrinsic  quality  is  the  temper^* 
ance  which  sobers  imagination,  restrains  passion,  and.  chastens  all 
the  prodactioM  of  EogllsbflMn,  who  never  regard  vahemence  as 
sinerrity,  or  volability  as  allied  to  truth  of  expiessioA. 
If  then  I  have  socca^cd  in  e^lablisbiag  these  foundations  of  our 
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national  ttjle,  the  structure,  the  language  of  our  music,  will  be  found 
to  conform  to  the  principle — to  the  sentiment,  which  I  have  described 
as  nearly  as  I  can  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  when  speaking  of  the 
English  Glee.  At  some  future  time  of  leisure  I  may  probably 
adduce  further  examples  in  support  of  my  doctrine,  and  in  the  mean 
while  I  remain  your's,  faithfully, 

AN  ENGLISHMAN. 


THE  HARP  OF  iEOLUS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, 

X  EBHAPs  some  of  your  readers  may  be  amused  by  the  following 
account  of  the  ^olian  Harp,  and  the  phaenomena  of  such  a  Tariety 
of  tones  produced  by  strings  tuned  in  unison  when  acted  upon  by  a 
gentle  current  of  wind.  Very  few' persons,  I  believe,  have  turned 
their  attention  towards  the  investigation  of  this  interesting  instru- 
ment of  Nature,  though  many  have  spoken  of  its  effects  and  extolled 
its  perfections.  The  account  I  herewith  send  you  is  taken  from  a 
very  philosophical  book,  ^^  Matbew  Young's  Enquiry  into  the  prin* 
cipal  Phsenomena  of  Sounds'' — a  work  very  little  read  at  present. 

<<  This  pleasing  instrument,  which  has  been  reputed  by  some  to  be 
a  modera discovery,  was  in  truth  the  invention  ofKiRCUEB,  who  has 
treated  largely  of  it  in  his  Phonurgia.  (See  page  148.)  It  is  an 
instrument  so  universally  known,  that  it  may  well  be  presumed  unne- 
cessary to  give  any  account  of  its  construction,  or  the  manner  of 
using  it.  To  remove  all  uncertainty  in  theH>rder  of  notes,  I  took  off 
all  the  strings  but  one ;  and,  on  placing  the  instrument  in  a  due  posi* 
tion,  was  surprised  to  hear  a  great  variety  of  notes,  and  frequently 
such  as  were  not  produced  by  any  aliquot  part  of  the  string—often 
too  I  heard  a  chord  of  two  or  three  notes  from  this  single  string.— 
From  observing  these  phsBnomenay  they  appeared. to  me  so  very 
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complex  and  extraordinary  that  I  despaired  of  being  able  to  account 
for  them  on  the  principle  of  aliquot  parts.  However  on  a  more 
minute  inquiry  they  all  appeared  to  flow  from  it  naturally  and  with 
easo.  But  before  ve  proceed  to  examine  the  phaenomena,  let  us 
consider  what  will  be  the  effect  of  a  current  of  air  rushing  against  a 
stretched  elastic  fibre.  The  particles  which  strike  against  the  mid- 
dle point  of  the  string  will  move  the  whole  string  from  its  sectilenial 
position,  and  as  no  blast  continues  exactly  of  the  same  strength  for 
any  considerable  time,  although  it  be  able  to  remove  the  string  from 
its  rectilineal  position,  yet  unless  it  be  too  rapid  and  violent  i(  will 
not  be  able  to  keep  it  bent ;  the  fibre  will,  therefore,  by  its  elasticity 
return  to  its  former  position,  and  by  its  acquired  velocity  pass  it  on 
the  other  side,  and  so  continue  to  vibrate  and  excite  pulses  in  the  air 
which  will  produce  the  tone  of  the  entire  string.  But  if  the  current 
of  air  be  too  strong  and  rapid,  when  the  string  is  bent  from  the  rec« 
tilineal  position,  it  will  not  be  able  to  recover  it,  but  will  continue 
bent  and  bellying  like  the  cordage  of  a  ship  in  a  brisk  gale.  How* 
ever,  though  the  whole  string  cannot  perform  its  vibrations,  the  su- 
bordinate aliquot  parts  may,  which  will  be  of  different  lengths  in  dif* 
ferent  cases,  according  to  the  rapidity  of  the  blast.  Thus  when  the 
velocity  of  a  current  of  air  increases  so  as  to  prevent  the  vibration  of  the 
whole  string,  those  particles  which  strike  against  the  middle  points* 
of  the  halves  of  the  string  agitate  those  halves,  as  in  tlie  case  of  sym- 
pathetic and  secondary  tones ;  and  as  these  halves  vibrate  in  half 
the  time  of  the  whole  string,  though  the  blast  may  be  too  rapid  to 
admit  of  the  vibration  of  the  whole,  yet  it  can  have  no  more  efiect 
in  preventing  the  motion  of  the  halves  than  it  would  have  on  the 
whole  string,  were  its  tension  quadruple ;  for  the  times  of  vibration  in 
strings  of  different  lengths,  and  agreeing  in  other  circumstances,  are 
directly  as  the  lengths,  and  in  strings  differing  in  tension  and  agree- 
ing in  other  circumstances,  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  the  ten- 
sions, (see  Smith  or  Malcolm :)  and  therefore  their  vibrations  may 
become  strong  enough  to  excite  such  pulses  as  will  affect  the  drum 
of  the  ear ;  and  the  like  may  be  said  of  the  other  aliquot  divisions 
of  the  string.  In  the  same  manner  as  standing  corn  is  bent  by  a 
blast  of  wind,  and  if  the  wind  be  sufiiciently  rapid,  it  will  have  re- 
peated its  blast  before  the  stem  of  corn  can  recover  its  perpendicular 
position,  and  therefore  will  keep  iibent.  But  if  it  decays  in  rapidity 
or  strength,  the  stem  of  corn  will  have  time  to  perform  a  vibration 
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before  it  is  again  impelled;  and  thus  it  will  appear  to  ware  back- 
wards and  forwards  by  (he  impulse  of  the  wind.  Those  particles 
which  strike  against  such  points  of  the  string  as  are  not  in  the  mkl* 
die  of  aliquot  parts,  will  interrupt  and  counteract  each  other's  vibra* 
tionS)  as  in  the  case  of  sympathetic  and  secondary  tones,  and  there- 
fore will  not  produce  a  sensible  effect:  That  we  may  be  more  fully 
persuaded  of  the  truth  of  these  principles,  I  shall  here  set  down  the 
order  of  the  i^lian  notes  as  accurately  as  a  good  ear  could  discorer. 
^^  Observation  IsL-^The  original  note  of  the  string  being  the  grave 
fifteenth  to  low  F,  the  .£olian  notes,  as  given  in  the  annexed  plate, 
were  distinctly  perceived,  and  nearly  in  the  same  order  in  which 
they  are  set  down.  From  the  table  of  proportions  in  Smith's 
Harmonics,  p.  10,  tre  may  see  that  these  notes  were  produced  by 
such  aliquot  parts  of  the  string  as  are  denoted  by  the  fractional 
indexea  whioh  are  written  over  them,  agreeable  to  the  theory  laid 
down. 

*^  ObservaiiM  2ii-^While  some'  of  these  notes  were  sounding,  I 
applied  an  obstacle  indiffereatly  to  any  point  which  divided  the 
string  into  wodk  aliquot  parts  as  would  produce  these  notes,  and  the 
.^Boliaanote  was  not  interrupted,  bntif  I  placed  it  on  any  other  part, 
tlie  tone  was  iaslantly  extinguished.  This  evidently  shews  that  the 
•  enttte  string  b  in  feet  resolved  into  such  parts  as,  from  the  preceding 
ckain  of  mson^ag,  we  should  have  been  indnced  to  prescribe 
fork. 

^^Obm-vatiom  9tf.**-I  applied  an  obstacle  slightly  agamst  the 
stringy  so  as  that  its  distance  from  the  extremity  should  be  an  aliquot 
part  of  the  wliole,  and  the  MMan  note  was  that  which  wooU  be 
ptfodoeed  by  snob  an  irtiquot  part;  thus  we  may  in  general  pnsde- 
tosmtBe  what  note  the  kar.p  shall  sounds  But  thb  effect  will  not 
invariably  take  place,  because  though  the  obstacle  may  determine 
the  string  to  resolve  itself  into  such  aliquot  parts  rather  tiiaa  any 
qdierai  yet  the  Mast  may  be  too  strong  or  too  weak  to  admit  of  snch 
a  part's  vibrating  with  sufficient  stven^b  to  produce  a  sound ;  how- 
ever, if  any  note  be  produced  fa  this  casct  it  must  either  be  that  of 
this  very  aliquot,  or  of  some  of  ito  own  aliquot  divisions,  for  the 
obstacle  must  n^oessarily  fjeteraiintf  one  of  the  inlerseclions  of  the 
equal  indentures. 

««  Ohenaium  4<A.— When  the  blast  ri^  or  falls  we  Am!  the  tone 
jlklsogiadoally  rise  or  fall ;  because^  as  the  Uast  iises,  it  grows  too 
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strong  «o  admit  of  ike  f ibMtfiois  of  the  iMger  ttlifMl  pAllB,  the 
vibniAioM  of  the  sboctar  idiqii«t  patti  niH  tkerdbre  pMdoniifttey 
asidwillgridaally  diorteoMlJieblattfiaBftsaslffeBglii;  butncwM 
of  twIcUn  rariataons  in  the  streaglh  of  Ihefafavt^  AheoeinDbe  •!» 
sudden  transilioim  in  the  tones. 

^^  Obsertxitiom  SOu-^Wn  vomeiimes  hear  a  oboal  contitftiog  nf  two 
or  three  .^Solian  notes,  bccaoase  the  blaM^  vfaioh  is'of  sach  a  degree 
of  etreiigth  as  to  adaiU  of  the  vtbrations  of  ixrtau  abqnot  parts^  nmy 
also  admit  of  the  Tibrations  of  other  {>art%  if  tfvjr  faeaot  veiy  dtffieiedt 
in  length ;  for  their  vibmtiomi  -vail  be  perfiwmed  in  times  set  vmj 
difiereot.  But  if  the  kagth  of  these  parts,  and  eoaseqaentlj  their 
times  of  yibnttion,  be  very  differeat,  the  Uast  thai  admits  of  the 
vibration  of  the  one  wiU  preheat  thai  of  the  otbmr.  Accovdingljr^  in 
leokiag  orer  the  foaming  iabk^  we  find  thattha  chords  consist  of 
those  notes  which  are  prodaosd  by  jBiioh  diffeitot  aUqoet  parts  as 
are  at  kast  meqnal;  th«is  one  ohofd  ooasiMsaf  C  and  £,  which 
notes  are  prodaced  by  i>ne-stxth  and  oaenievBBth  of  the  string* 
Another  cboed  consists  of  F  and  Af  srbidh  are  piwdaced  by 
one-iisafftfa  and  oae^fifth  of  the  string*  Another  oonmsts  of  A^  CS^  and 
£y  wfaich  notes  are  prodaoed  by  ane*fifith,  oo&«ixthyandone*se?enth 
parts  of  the  string.  It  is  alao  worthy  of  obserratioa,  tiiat  ia  long 
strmgs  we  aerer  hear  the  original  note  aad  its  ootaTo  at  the  isama 
time,  beeauae,  thongh  they  ase  the  nead  allqaot  parts,  yet  their 
diffneoce  is  so  great,  that  the  Uaet  which  adsnita  af  Ae  ^ibratioas  of 
one  of  them  wlUebstmct  aad  present  the  other,  it  is  oaiy  in  the 
higher  di  visions  of  the  stringthattheohoids  are  heard  at  ali,and  the 
sharper  the  note  the  asose  frsqiieat  are  the  ohoads^  £at  the  masana 
adsigned  abore*-«4iaa[iely,  beoanae  the'difiioseat  aliqaot  parts  ia  each 
cases  approach  nearer  to  e^aality. 

^^ObaBPVMikmdih^^Molimk  tones  am  often  heard  which  ave  not 
prodaced  by  any  esaet  aobnnUiple  of  the  siring ;  but  smh  notes  are 
very  transitory,  and  inuaediataly  Tury  theor  pitch,  gradually  falling 
or  risiag  tothe  aoiss  aext  below  or  abare  them^  which  are  prodaced 
by  the  «xact  alifuot  parts  of  the  whole  strbig.  This  arises  from  the 
transition  of  the  divisions  of  the  stsiag  Aom  one  number  to  another^ 
for  during  this  transition  the  parte  of  the  string  whose  vibsations  pro* 
dooe  the  aete  are  |;radnaUy  leag^ening  or  shoitennig.  Thus,  sap* 
pose  the  iEoIian  tone  was  prodaK)ed  by  onewtfi'ud  of  the  string  AB,  add 
that  the  broeae  so  varies  as  te^mnsethistaaetofail  into  theadave  of 
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the  original  note,  the  points  G  and  D  (fig.  1,)  will  gradually  run  to- 
wards 11,  and  by  sodoing  will  produce  a  note  gradually  flattening,  until 
it  terminates  in  the  octave  to  A  B.  Discords  are  also  heard  from  the 
unison  strings  of  this  instrument;  the  cause  of  this  is  evident,  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  notes  are  generated ;  for  the  aliquot  parts  of 
a  string  contain  in  themselves  an  infinite  variety  of  discords.  Kia* 
CHBB,  in  his  Phonurgia,  page  148,  has  attempted  to  account  for 
these  pheosnomena  ofthc^lian  lyre,  by  supposing  the  current  of 
air  to  strike  on  different  portions  of  the  string.  But  thb  is  absolutely 
overturned  by  experience :  for,  suppose  the  ^olian  note  to  be 
one-fifth  above  the  original  note  of  the  string  that  is  produced 
by  A  C,  one^third  of  the  whole,  A  B^  (fig.  1,)  then,  according 
to  KiRckER,  the  remaining  part,  C  B,  would  be  at  rest,  which 
is  false;  for  an  obstacle  applied  to  any  other  point  than  C  or 
D  will  destroy  the  ^olian  tone.  Besides,  the  chords  that  would  arise 
on  this  theory  are  not  such  as  really  take  place  in  nature ;  thus,  where 
the  chord  consists  of  the  notes  F  and  A,  (see  plate  for  the  lyre)  the 
first  note,  F,  is  produced  according  to  Kirchbr,  by  the  blasts 
striking  on  one*fourth  of  the  string ;  now  in  this  case  the  remaining 
part  of  the  string  would  be  at  rest,  according  to  Kircheb,  but  con- 
trary to  experience ;  or  if  it  be  agitated  as  one  string,  it  must  pro- 
duce the  note  of  three«fourths  of  the  whole  string,  that  is,  a  fourth 
above  the  bass  note,  whereas  the  note  really  produced  is  the  double 
octave  to  the  third  above  the  bass  note,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  table  of 
the  .Solian  tones."  Thus  ends  Young's  acoountbf  the  JSolian  lyre. 
But  before  I  dismiss  the  subject,  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
curious  enquirer  to  one  obvious  leflection,  on  looking  over  the  <*  table 
of  notes."  I  allude  to  the  frequent  appearance  of  the  chord  of  the 
dominant  seventh.  Out  of  51  notes  enumerated,  (and  we  are.  to  un- 
derstand these  are  not  off  that  were  observed  by  the  author)  39  are 
constituent  parts  of  the  chord,  and  in  one  or  two  instan(;es  occur  two 
and  three  notes  of  it.  If  one  might  conjecture  that  the  parts  marked 
on  the  plate  with  a  line  and  star,  (which  I  have  added  to  the  original) 
were  produced  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  current  of  air  in  Us 
greatest  jbrce^  and  which  has  the  effect  of  crescendo,  we  have  an 
answer  to  the  enquiry  ^^  to  what  is  owing  the  uncommon  soothing 
effects  of  the  iEkdian  harp."  To  which  we  may  reply, "  the  constant 
occurrence  of  the  chord  of  the  flat  7tb,  the  sweetest  chord  in  music, 
accompanied  by  the  continual  alternation  of  crescendo  and  diminu- 
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endo."  The  12  leinaining  notes  of  discord  are  so  tmnsient  and  take 
place  at  such  comparatiTelj  .long  iateryals,  that  I  should  consider 
them  as  not  materially  interrupting  the  harmony  arising  from  the 
chord,  which  is  encreased  in  richness  and  vari^y  as  the  wind  passes 
over  all  the  strings. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  your's  truly, 

F.  W.  H. 
Lomkmy  August  the  IftA,  1823. 
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[Conimuedfrom  p.  324.] 

A^hh  the  composers  of  whom  we  have  hitherto  spoken  did  not 
observe  the  same  inviolable  respect  to  the  soundest  doctrines  of  the 
art,  as  had  been  entertained  by  their  great  models.  Music,  less 
fiscedy  less  stable  in  its  elements  than  the  other  arts,  particularly 
when  it  is  inspired  by  the  imagination  rather  than  the  heart,  is 
unfortunately  but  too  versatile,  and  is  considered  too  much  as  a 
fashbnable  art.  Far  from  desiring  to  confine  the  flights  of  genius, 
we  know  that  its  stage  is  immensity ;  but  it  has  itself  established 
principles,  and  these  are  truth,  purity,  and  beauty ;  beyond  this 
circle  we  only  find  aberration  and  error. 

Great  men  are  in  the  history  of  the  arts,  as  infer^ting,  as  illustrious 
men  in  the  history  of  nations*  The  composer  of  whom  we  proceed 
to  speak  takes  rank  rather  from  the  number  than  from  the  beauty  of 
his  compositions.  Niccolo  Zinoarblli,  bom  in  1753,  was 
placed  in  the  conservatory  of  Loretto  at  the  age  of  seven ;  Fbk  aroli 
was  his  master,  and  after  having  strengthened  himself  in  the  study  of 
his  art  by  the  lessons  of  the  Abbi  Spbranza,  who  revealed  to  him 
all  the  secrets  of  theory,  he  consecrated  the  first-^fruits  of  his  talents 
to  his  country,  and  composed  Moniezuma,  in  1781,  for  the  theatre  of 
Naples.  More  learned  than  agreeable  this  opera  was  esteemed  by 
Ha  YDir,  and  bis  approbation  is  its  best  eulogium.  In  1785  Zing  a- 
RELLi  gave  Ahindoy  at  Milan,  in  which  he  very  much  laid  aside  the 
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mani^  rechereMe  which  had  been  comidttitied  df  In  ManUxitmei^ 
and  adopted  a  simplei  and  pnret  atyle,  and  the  pteee  wa«  ooMe* 
qnentty  mom  BoeoeKfiil.  Venice  xn»  afterwardt  visited  b^  the  new 
composer;  be  abo  composed  for  Milaa^  and  the  other  tbeatiesof 
Italj.  In  1789  Zingarblli  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  MABMoirtBL,  the  favourite  poet  of  Piccimi,  and 
obtained  from  him  the  poem  of  AnligonCf  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  political  events  in  France,  sustained  but  two  repivseatations*  A 
short  time  afterwards  Zinoarelli  returned  to  Itfily,  where  he 
applied  himself  (o  the  study  of  plain  chant,  and  was  elected  chapel 
master  to  the  cathedral  at  Milan,  after  an  examination  of  three  days, 
and  afterwards  to  the  chapel  of  the  Vatican,  at  Rome,  on  the  death 
of  the  celebrated  Guoliblmi,  in  1806.  From  that  time  he  ceased 
to  compose  for  the  stage.  His  best  operas  kr^—lfigetdoy  Pirro^ 
Ariaserse^  ApeUe  e  Campaspcy  Romeo  e  GiuUetta^  It  QnUe  di  Sal" 
dagnuj  Ines  de  Castroy  Lo  Secchia  nspHOy  and  //  RUraUo.  He  also 
composed  two  oratorios — La  Destruzione  di  Genaakmme^  and  // 
Tfionfo  di  Daoide. 

We  next  proceed  to  speak  of  Dohbvico  Ciharosa,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  disciples  of  the  Neapolitan  school.  He  was  born  al 
Naplesin  1754.  Apbi  li  was  his  first  instructor,  but  Fait  aholi, 
the  pupil  of  Duraktb,  aflet wards  comnmnicated  to  him  the  princi^ 
pies  of  that  immortal  master*  On  quitting  the  ooneerfatoty  of 
Loretto,  Cim  arosa's  reputation  became  so  extended,  that  Catherine 
the  Second,  at  whose  court  Tra jbtta  and  Paisiblix),  the  first 
composers  of  the  age,  had  been  engaged,  was  desirous  of  retaining 
CiMARosA  in  her  service.  This  composer  accepted  her  invitation 
in  1787,  and  passing  on  his  journey  to  Russia,  through  many  of  the 
great  cities  of  Italy,  he  gave  several  operas,  and  every  where  cxpe» 
rienced  the  most  flattering  reception. 

His  style,  different  but  not  superior  to  that  of  Paisibli«o,  ap- 
peared new  even  in  Italy ;  it  exhibited  all  that  was  delightful  and 
ingenius  in  modulation,  brilliant  in  imagination,  and  agreeable  and 
spirited  in  musical  colouring.  Cimaeosa  is  in  fact  full  of  grace, 
truth,  warmth,  and  fancy.  He  has  attained  the  beau  ideal  of  the 
comic  opera.  His  airs  are  always  in  unison  with  the  words,  and  the 
ensemble  as  well  as  the  details  of  his  compositions  are  eubellisbed 
by  the  purest,  the  most  enchanting  melody.  It  is  impossibte  to  be 
at  one  and  the  same  time  more  natural  yet  more  ornamental,  mora 
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brilliant  yet  more  learned,  more  simple  yet  more  icoe.  He  united 
in  a  degree  till  then  unknown,  that  inspiration  and  perfection  which 
are  so  rarely  to  be  Ibond  tQ|gether«  The  boldest  and  most  original 
fancy  is  in  this  composer  joined  to  the  most  correct  judgment  and 
severest  taste. 

The  opera  of  II  Matrimomo  segreto  is  undoubtedly  the  chef 
d'oeuyre  of  CimabosA)  and  of  the  Italian  theatre*  fit  is  in  these 
immortal  compositions,  containing  the  finest  fancy  and  the  greatest 
perfection  in  respect  to  the  detail  and  purity  of  the  design,  that  thb 
master  should  be  judged.  The  enthusiasm  it  excited  was  justified 
and  perhaps  surpassed  by  its  inimitable  merits.  The  French  writers 
have  remarked,  that  it  fixed  the  mobility  of  the  Italians.  We  may 
add,  that  it  has  fixed  that  of  the  Neapolitans  themselves  the  most  in- 
constant in  their  love  for  music.  Greedy  of  new  operas,  they  never- 
theless always  enjoy  with  fresh  delight  the  chef  d'muvres  of  one  of 
their  most  illustrious  -countrymen. 

CiMABOsA  quitted  Russia  to  return  to  Italy.  He  gave  at  Naples 
II  MeirinuMio  segretOy  and  presided  himself  at  the  piano  forte  during 
the  first  seven  representations,  a  circumstance  never  before  known. 
The  transport  it  exhibited  was  a  long  and  delicious  delirium,  which 
became,  in  some  sort,  epidemic,  and  was  communioated  even  to 
Vienna,  whare  the  Emperor,  after  its  first  performance,  invited  the 
singers  and  musicians  to  a  banquet,  and  sent  them  back  the  same 
evening  to  the  theatre  to  perform  the  piece  a  second  time. 

Although  the  comic  was  from  jwedilection  the  style  of  Giharosa, 
he  has  written  several  grand  operas,  amongst  which,  Gf/t  Orazi  e 
Curiau  is  pre-eminent.  The  ei^ance  of  the  style  is  contrasted  with 
its  admirable  aimpUcity,  its  truth  with  its  expression,  and  its^nature 
with  its  grace.  In  listening  to  it,  we  appear  to  be  in  the  presence  of 
the  genius  of  melody ;  and  its  force  and  depth  are  not  less  apparent 
than|it»  grandeur  and  beauty.  Penelopcj  L'Olhnpiade  and  Ariusene^ 
are  the  other  grand  operas  of  Ciiiarosa. 

VlmprudenU  forium^,  a  oomic  opera,  performed  at  Venice  in 
1800,  and  Ariemisa,  a  grand  opera,  were  the  two  last  works  of 
CiH  abosa.  Only  the  first  act  of  the  latter  was  finished.  Seveml  com* 
posers  have  attempted  to  finish  it,  but  without  success.  The  public 
have  never  sufiersd  the  perfoimanoe  to  proceed  nfter  the  middle  of 
the  second  act.  Cimarosa  died  at  Venice  on  the  11th  Jan.  1801, 
aged  47 ;  in  the  maturity  of  age  and  talent,  and  whea  his  brilliant 
VOL.  y.  NO.   xip.  3  N 
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and  fertile  genius  promised  fresh  treasures  to  the  chtircli  and  theatre. 
//  Sacrifisio  d^Abramo  is  his  only  oratorio.     He  composed  S8  operas. 

The  ardent  pursuit  after  composition  caused  in  some  degree  the 
neglect  of  musical  treatises  and  other  didactic  works  upon  the  art. 
Giuseppe  Tbrzi,*  published  in  1805,  a  work  entitled  Nuavo  sii^^ 
tema  del  suonoy  with  plates.  It  was  a  kind  of  prospectus  to  a  more 
extended  work,  wbich  the  author  proposed  to  publish  upon  the  art 
of  a  chapel  master.  He  here  examines  the  opinions  of  Abistotlb, 
Descartes,  Newton,  and  others,  upon  the  origin  of  sounds,  and 
demonstrates  much  extensive  and  useful  learning.  He  howerer  has 
not.  carried  the  work  into  execution. 

Angelo  Tarcht,  a  roluminous  and  frequently  britliant  com* 
pdser,  was  born  at  Naples  in  1760.  He  studied  thirteen  years  at  the 
Conservatory  JDefib  Pt€/d,  under  Tarbntino  and  Sala;  for  the 
last  three  years  of  which  term  he  maintained  the  rank  of  chief  of  the 
scholars.  In  1781 ,  while  yet  in  the  conservatory,  he  qpmposed  his 
first  work,  VArchitettOj  a  comic  opera,  which  was  sung  by  the 
pupils  of  the  conservatory,  and  with  such  success,  that  it  was  per* 
formed  before  Ferdinand  4th,  at  his  country  seat  at  Cascrta.  In 
1783,  still  wearing  the  blue  tunic  as  a  scholar  of  the  conservatory, 
he  composed  La  Caccia  d*  Enrico  QuaUro  for  the  new  theatre,  at 
Naples,  which,  as  well  as  several  other  operas,  was  saccessfuL 
From  Naples,  Tarcui  went  to  Rome  and  afterwards  to  Milan, 
where  he  wrote  several  operas,  both  serious  and  comic.  From  the 
year  1785  to  1796,  Taechi  visited  Florence,  Turin,  Cremona, 
Mantua,  Vicenza,  Padua,  Venice,  London,  and  Paris,  for  which 
cities  he  composed  twenty  grand  and  ten  or  twelve  comic  operas* 
He  has  given  several  operas  at  Paris  since  1776  with  success ;  he  has 
also  composed  masses  and  vespers  for  four,  five,  and  eight  voices. 

Francesco  Paolo  Parbnti,  born  at  Naples  in  1764;  studied 
at  tho  conservatory  of  La  Piet&,  under  Sala  and  Tarantino. 
His  first  operas,  three  comic  and  four  serious,  were  given  at  Home, 
and  although  submitted  to  the  most  critical  audience  of  Italy,  were 
received  with  applause.  In  1790,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he 
composed  several  meritorious  works  for  L'Opera  comique.  In 
1802  he  conducted  the  theatre  of  L'Opera  Buffa,  in  quality  of 
Maestro  di  Capella.  The  productions  of  this  composer  for  the 
church  are  in  the  style  of  Palestrika. 

*  Ijc  DictioDnaire  Historiqiie  des  Moslciens  calls  him  Teiiza. 
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Gabtano  MariitbllIi  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  1770, 
wa9 celebrated  at  the  same  time  as  (be  preceding  composers  in  (he 
school  of  Naples,  and  on  the  different  theatres  of  this  capital.  His 
studies  at  the  conservatory  of  La  Pieta  were  rapid  and  beneficial. 
His  composidons  ivere  in  the  comic  style,  and  were  favourably  re- 
ceived in  the  different  theatres  of  Italy,  and  have  been  printed  at 
Milan*  They  have  given  their  author  a  place  amongst  (he  best 
composers  of  the  second  rank  of  his  school.  The  music  of  Marx* 
NBLLi  is  much  appreciated  at  Naples. 

Ferdinando  Gassi,  a  Neapolitan,  born  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  and  educated  in  the  conservatory  of  Paris,  has  given 
great  promise  of  future  excellence.  In  1805|  he  gained  the  great 
prise  for  composition  at  (he  conservatory.  Sinee  this  period  be  hhs 
been  at  Rome  for  the  further  cultivation  of  music,  where  he  has 
composed  a  Te  Deuntj  a  Chrisie  eidson^  as  a  fugue  of  three  subjecls. 
for  six  voices,  and  a  grand  Italian  scena,  all  of  which  are  spoken  of 
by  M.  Mbrul  with  great  praise. 

The  next  composer  to  whom  we  shall  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  is  Giacomo  Tritta,  born  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  From  a  pupil  he  became  a  master  of  the  conservatory  of 
La  Pieta.  His  first  dramatic  production  was  La  Vergine  del  sole — 
his  second  La  MoUnareUtk^  and  he  has  since  given  several  other 
operas  in  the  different  theatres  of  Naples.  This  composer  appears 
fall  of  the  idea  of  forming  a  new  school,  or  rather  he  seems  desirous 
of  uniting  the  soft  melody  of  his  country  to  German  harmony,  in 
order  to  render  it  fitter  lor  the  expression  of  the  great  passions  of  the' 
tragic  opera.  We  are  far  from  wishing  to  oppose  the  salutary  inves* 
tigation  of  art,  but  let  us  examine  well  the  simple  bat  sublime  com* 
positions  of  Lbo,  Ta  A  J  ETTA,  Joxbli:.!,  Picoiki,  Paisibllo,  and 
CiMABOsA,  and  it  will  be  seen,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  genius 
and'taste,  sensibility  and  judgment,  to  create  any  thing  more  noble,, 
more  true,  more  touching,  or  more  expressive-  Perfection  once 
found,  to  endeavour  to  go  fisrther  is  to  fall  into  matmemm. 

Amongst  the  composers  who  are  now  most  distinguished  in  Italy 
we  must  place  the  Neapolitan  Chevalier  Carapfa. 

M.  Carapfa  nnites  an  ardent  mind  to  the  most  exquisite  sensi-' 
bility.    All  his  compositions  attest  these  two  qualities,  without 
which  nothing  great  can  be  produced  in  the  arts.    The  opera  entitled 
11  Vasc^Uo  dePocddetae^  first  introduced  him  as  a  composer  to  a- 
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Neapolifao  aQdience.  Gabriblla  di  YfiRaBT)  which  succeeded 
il)  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  modern  compositions;  dtantftiic 
expression  is  here  carried  to  its  highest  point ;  grace^  softness,  and 
all  the  united  charms  of  melody,  temper  the  terrible  situations  of  one 
of  the  most  gloomy  subjects  e\rer  yet  given  in  any  theatre.  This 
opera,  as  well  as  the  former,  met  with  the  greatest  success.  The 
^feapcditans  were  never  weary  of  hearing  it,  nor  foreigners  of 
admiring  it.  M.  Gabafjpa  has  since  composed  several  operas  for 
the  theatres  of  Venice,  Milan,  and  Paris,  which  have  sustained 
his  former  reputation. 

After  having  made  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  Neapolitan 
composers  who  were  formed  in  the  school  of  tiieir  country,  we  shall, 
in  order  to  complete  the  history,  consider  those  foreigners  who  owe 
their  education,  takqts,  and  celebrity,  to  the  same  school  and  its 
masters. 

The  fiiist  foreign  composer  whom  we  shall  name  b  Feakcwco 
Gaspabini.  The  period  of  his  entrance  into  the  conscrvatoiy  of 
La  Pieta  shews  hnn  to  have  been  numbered  amongst  the  disciples  of - 
Lbo  and  Dueante.  Gaspabini,  althoiq^  a  foreigtier,  became  a 
director  of  the  establishment.  He  composed  his  fiist  opera,  Tiberio 
Imperadord'Orienie^  for  Venice,  in  1708.  Between  this  period  and* 
1783  he  composed  twenty-five  opens,  botb  serious  aftd  oomio,  for 
Venice,  besides  others  for  Rome,  Bbkgna,  and  other  places*  His 
ecclesiastical  productions  were  also  in  high  repute.  De.  Boekbt 
teems  him  ^'  the  graceful  and  elegant  Gaspaeiei,^  and  in  speaking 
of  his  twelve  cantntas  say%  ^^  they  are  graceful,  elegant,  natural,  and 
often  pathetic ;  there  is  a  movement  in  hb  second  cantata  which 
would  lemind  all  whoara  acquainted  with  De.  Peposoh's  cekiMrated 
cantata  Alexis  of  the  air  >^  Charming  sounds  J^  Albss  aedeo  Soae* 
i«ATTi  enterlatEed  so  high  aa  opinion  of  Gaspaeini,  that  be  fdaoed 
his  son  DoMBnico  to  study  under  him  at  Rome. 

Gaspaeiei  also  puUisbed  a  small  but^  useful  tmct^  enticed 
UArmomcQ  pnMoo  del  Cembalo^  in  1708* 

'  DoMEEico  Tbeeadbolias,  or  Teeeadellas,  was  bom  at 
Barcelona,  in  1701 ;  was  seat  to  study  at  Naples,  in  the  conservatory 
di  San  Onofrio^  under  Dueante.  His  talents  and  eathosiasm  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  best  composers  ci  the  17th  ccntufy* 
His  sigrle  leiembled  that  of  Majo  and.  Hassb,  but  more  anifloated. 
{9 17<39  he  composed  A^lorloy  and  p«rt  of  Bamolo^  in  coiyunction 
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ivitb  LatiliiA)  fiur  tlie  Teatto  delle  Dame,  mi  Rom^.  In  the  farUer 
end  of  the  jear  1746  he  iieatto  Engiaiid,  when  he  oompoied  Jlftf^ 
ridate$  aad  BeUaropkan.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1761,  in  conaeqaeBce 
of  the  bad  sueeesBof  one  of  bis  operas. 

Te A  jBtTA  exproBifed  hiB  contaipt  of  French  music  hj  tenning  a 
scream  (which  he  wbhed  to  expien  in  his  SafonUba^)  Vrlo  Fnmcese--^ 
aFrcBchhowl.  TanAADBOiaAs,  no  less  aerere,  said,  on  bearing 
the  cries  and  honrlings  which  then  constitnted  the  essence  of  the 
Fiench  opera^  and  likewise  the  pbmdits  with  which  they  were 
received^  ^^  The  Fremch  have  eon  ofhom.'^  The  Ambassador  Ca« 
nM»toU  has  since  softened  thebitternessofthissarcasm,  by  femarUng 
that  lAey  had  emrs  ofparehmeni. 

Sai^tatoee  Bbbtiiti,  born  at  Palermo,  in  1791,  where  he 
died  in  1794r,  b^un  his  caieer  in  the  conservatory  of  La  Piela, 
under  Leo.  His  first  compositions  were  £»  the  theatt^i  they 
were  characterized  by  an  easy  style,  good  melody,  pare  and 
brilUasit  harmony,  and  true  cxpiessbn.  He  afterwards  cossposed 
for  the  church,  when  his  style  became  lofty  and  pathetic.  His  son, 
the  ^Me  Mabtimi,  is  distinguished  as  the  author  of  an  historical 
and  critical  dictionary  upon  mnsical  authors,  a  work  of  estimation 
aad  nlility.  Da.  Bubbbt  met  tke  Aiaie  at  Yenioe,  in  1770,  and 
speaks  of  him  as  ^  one  of  the  best  judges  of  every  part  of  music, 
ancient  and  modern,  that  he  bad  met  with.  He  is  an  able  mathema- 
tician, a  composer,  and  performer**' 

Tbe  composer  whom  we  shall  next  present  to  oar  readers  is  Pibtbo 
GvoLiBt^i,  the  son  of  Giacowo  Gugliblmi^  chapel  master  to  the 
DukeofModena;  was  bom  in  1797,  inthe  Duchy  of  Massa  Carrara; 
he  st4Mlied  under  his  lather  till  he  was  eighteen,  when  he  was  sent  to 
the  coneerratoiy  at  Loietto,  then  directed  by  Dubaittb.  Guo- 
i«iBiiHi  did  not  annomoe  any  great  disposition  for  music^  but 
DuRANTB  obliged  him  to  sttbmit  to  the  dry  labours  of  counter- 
pent  and  composition.  He  quitted  the  conservatory  at  the  age  of 
twenty^ght,  and  composed  almost  immediately  for  the  principal 
theatres  of  Ita\y,  both  comic  and  serious  operas,  in  which  he  was 
equally  fortunate.    He  visited  LomIoii,*  Madrid,  and  Vienna,  and 

*  1768.  "In  Janaary  was  first  performed  Iphigema  in  AuUde^  bv  a  new 
compMer,  Pivrme  Gt7«z.iSLiii,  of  Naples,  just  arriTed  in  England.  This 
BMster  had  soms  Neapelitan  fire,  and  hronght  over  the  new  and  fiuhishable 
phrases  from  Ital j,  but  he  wrote  too  fast,  and  with  little  inrentisn  or  selection 
of  passages.  Guolielmi  neier  had  great  success  here^^-^Btfrfury'^  History  of 
Music. 
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returned  to  Naples  at  the  age  of  fiftj.  At  this  period  the  fticnities  of 
his  mind  had  acquired  their  greatest  actiyitj.  He  found  the  great 
theatre  at  Naples  occupied  by  Cimabosa  and  Paisibllo,  who  dis* 
puted  the  palm*  He  had  some  reason  to  complain  of  the  latter,  and 
revenged  himself  nobly;  he  opposed  a  work  to  each  production  of 
his  adTersary,  and  was  constantly  the  Tictor. 

In  1793  Pope  Pius  VI.  offered  him  the  place  of  chapel  master 
of  Saint  Peter's.  This  retreat  ofiered  Gugliblhi,  then  in  his  65th 
year,  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  in  ecclesiastical  com- 
position. The  works  of  Guglielmi  are  computed  at  two  hundred. 
The  most  distinguished  are  Xe  Due  OemeUcf  La  Serva  mamonttOy 
L  PescairicCf  Enea  e  Lavbiia^  J  due  GemelUy  La  PoMlordlancbUe; 
and  amongst  hb  Oratorios,  La  Morie  iOloferne  and  Debara.  Simple 
and  natural  melody,  pure,  but  at  the  same  time  rich  harmony—an 
original  fancy,  are  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  style  of  Gog« 
liiBLHi,  He  died  Not.  19,  1804,  learing  two  sons.  Pibtbo,  the 
eldest,  a  composer,  inheriting  but  a  part  of  his  fiither's  talents ;  and 
GiACOxo,  a  singer. 

Andbb  Fioboni,  bom  at  Milan  in  1790,  entered  the  conservatory 
Delia  Pietdf  and  received  lessons  from  Lbo.  He  is  particularly 
distinguished  as  a  harmonist,  and  his  compositions  for  eight  ymoes 
are  especial  examples  of  beauty,  science,  and  efiect  He  was  chapel 
master  of  the  cathedrals  of  Milan  and  Como. 

HonobbFbancois  MabibLanolb,  born  at  Manaco,  according 
to  Gbossi,  in  1730,  and  according  to  Le  Dietkmnaire  HUtonque^  in 
1741,  was  vent  to  Naples,  at  the  age  of  16,  by  the  then  Prince  of 
Monaco,  io  learn  compositbn,  and  entered  the  conservatory  of  La 
Pieidy  where  he  studied  under  Cafvaro,  the  most  learned  scholar 
of  Lbo.  Langlb  resided  there  eight  years,  when  he  became  first 
chapel  master  of  the  conservatory,  and  composed  seveial  masses  and 
motetts  of  great  merit.  In  1768  he  removed  to  Paris,  and  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  Concert  Spirituel,  and  the  Concert  des 
Amateurs,  by  several  lyric  scenes  and  the  cantata  of  Circe,  &c.  In 
1791  he  gave  the  opera  of  Coruandre  at  the  Academie  Royale  de 
Musique.  Its  success  induced  him  to  compose  others,  which  however 
were  never  performed.  As  a  theorist  he  has  published  three  treatises, 
one  on  harmony  and  modulation,  another  on  a  base  under  a  melody, 
and  a  third  on  fugue;  also  a  new  method  of  figuring  chords.  At 
the  head  of  the  pupib  of  Langle  stands  Dalatbac,  who  may  be 
called  the  second  Gretry  of  the  comic  opera* 
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Lan OLB)  a  member  and  lUNCariaB  of  (he  consenratorjry  died  Sept. 
SO,  1807. 

GiACOMo  RusTi,  born  at  Rome  in  1741,  appearg  to  belong  to  both 
schools,  having  first  studied  at  the  conservatory  DeOa  Pield  at 
Napks,  and  afterwards  at  Rome  under  Rinalbo  bi  Capua.  On 
the  termination  of  his  studies  he  gaveXa  Contadina  in  carte^  his  first 
opera,  at  Venice,  in  1764.  About  the  jear  1767  he  became  chapel 
master  at  Barcelona,  where  he  composed  seteral  operas :  his  works 
were  much  esteemed  in  Italy. 

FaBBBRic  Grbsmiok,  bom  at  Liege  in  1753,  was  sent  at  an 
early  age'to  Naples,  where  he  studied  under  Sala.  In  1786  he 
went  to  England,  and  composed  Akeste*  Da.  Bubnby  says, 
<*This  opera,  to  which  the  public  did  not  seem  partial,  was  repre- 
sented but  three  timee  before  it  was  stopt  by  the  indisposition  of 
Madamb  Mara.'*  He  composed  several  works  for  the  theatres  of 
Vam — among  which  La  Rive  was  particularly  well  received.  He 
wrote  with  particular  care  La  ForSi  de  Brama^  an  opera  in  four 
acts,  and  expected  that  it  would  establish  his  reputation,  when, 
af%er  eight  months  of  anxiety  and  delay,  he  was  informed  that  his 
music  was  only  received  upon  correction^  which  was  a  mortal  blow 
to  him.  He  died  on  the  6th  October,  1779. — His  works  are  written 
with  ease,  are  pure  and  correct,  and  contain  agreeably  melody,  with 
very  sweet  accompaniment* 

DoMBNico  Dblla  Maria,  born  at  Marseille  in  1764,  of  an 
Italian  family,  devoted  himself,  from  his  earliest  youth,  to  the  study 
of  music.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  composed  a  grand  opera, 
which  was  performed  at  Marseille.  He  then  went  to  Italy,  where 
he  remained  for  ten  years,  studying  under  several  masters ;  the  last 
was  Paisibllo*  Imbued  with  the  lessons  of  this  great  master,  he 
composed  six  comic  operas,  three  of  which  were  very  fortunate. 
II  Maestro  di  Capella  was  that  he  himself  most  approved.  He 
returned  to  France  about  1796,  and  gave  at  L'Opera  Comique, 
Le  Pfisonmerj  which  augmented  his  reputation.  The  following  is 
the  opinion  of  M.  Dalatbac  of  this  composer's  stylet— 

^^  His  first  attempts  in  the  dramatic  career  have  been  marked  by 
the  most  brilliant  success*  Le  Prisonmer^  VOnclc  vakiy  Le  Vieux 
Chdteau^  VOpera  Comique^  and  some  other  works,  given  succes- 
sively in  less  than  two  years,  attest  the  talent  and  fertility  of  the 
author.    I  shall  not  undertake  to  analyse  them— suffice  it  to  say, 
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that  ihej  contain  siveetand  essj  melody,  a  pure  and  ekgmni  ttyley 
light  and  brilliant  accompaniment^  united  to  a  perfect  ezpreoion  of 
the  words,  the  more  extraordinary  in  a  disciple  of  a  foreign  school. 
Della  Maria  has  been  placed  amongst  our  best  composers/* 

<<  The  enthusiasm  which  LePriaomuar  excited  throughout  France 
will  long  be  remembered.  Airs,  romances,  duets,  quartette,  all  is 
easy,  pure,  and  natnrah  To  mention  the  pieces  most  distinguished 
would  be  to  name  them  all.  The  melodies,  alternatdy  gay,  tender 
and  artless  haye  been  breathed  without  effort ;  they  have  pleased  all 
the  world ;  they  have  been  retained  by  every  sensitive  mind,  and  as 
it  were  have  risen  insensibly  to  the  lips«  This  young  composer, 
died  almoat  suddenly  in  1800,  at  the  age  of  96.  He  was  very  skil- 
ful on  the  piaao^  and  played  on  the  violoncello  with  grace  and 
facility." 

YiNcavzio  FiooOHi,born'at  Rome  in  1767,  studied  at  Naples  in 
the  conservatary  of  La  Pieiif  under  Fenaroll-^Ho  composeil 
sixteen  operas  in  Italy,  some  of  which  were  successful :  he  was  or- 
ganist of  Saint  Peter's,  at  Rome,  and  having  quitted  that  eity  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disorders  it  has  been  subjeoted  to,  he  repaired 
to  Florence,  where  he  was  received  by  Ferdinand,  then  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany.  M.  Fiocchi  arrived  in  Paris  about  1808,  and 
set  to  music  La  Vakt  dtt  deux  Makrtty  but  with  little  success.— 
Since  that  period  he  has  devoted  himself  to  teaching  and  composi* 
tion,  and  has  published,  conjointly  with  M.  Caoaoii,  Le9  Prmcipes 
d^AccompagntmenU 

Gaspard  Spontini  was  born  at  Jesi,  a  small  town  in  the  Roman 
State,  in  1 788.  After  having  studied  the  first  principles  of  music  under 
the  celebrated  Padrb  Martini,  at  Bologna,  and  under  Boanoiri, 
at  Rome,  he  entered  at  the  age  of  thirteen  the  conservstory  of  La 
Pieliy  then  under  the  direction  of  Sala  and  Trajetta.  At  the 
end  of  a  year  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  conservatory  in  17d5. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  be  composed  a  comic  opera,  eatitled  I  jmm^ 
tigU  delle  donne^  the  success  of  which  was  so  great,  that  all  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Italian  theatres  endeavoured  to  engage  him  to  write  for 
them.  The  following  year  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  composed 
OU  Amanii  in  cimeaiOf  and  from  thence  to  Venice,  where  he  wrote 
12 Amor  ^egrtUi.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Rome,  when  he  set 
Metastasio's  Vltcia  disabiiaiay  which  he  sent  to  Parma,  where  he 
could  not  go,  as  he  was  demanded  at  Naples  and  Palermo.    At 
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Naples  he  ccanposed  Ueroismo  ridicoh,  and  acquired  (he  esteemof 
CiMABosA,  whose  disciple  he  became,  and  with  whom  he  passed 
five  years  (until  his  departure  for  Palermo.)  After  writing  tlie 
above  opera  he  went  to  Florence,  where  his  serious  opera^  II  Teseo 
riamosciuio^  obtained  the  most  brilliant  success.  On  his  return  to 
Naples  he  was  greatly  applauded  in  Lafiniafiosofa  Vind^  La  fuga 
in  maschera.  At  this  epoch  the  King  and  Court  of  Naples  being  at 
Palermo,  the  director  of  the  Royal  Theatre  of  Saint  Cecilia  en- 
gaged him  to  write  two  comic  operas — I  quadri  parlanii  and  Ilfnto 
PUlorey  and*  Gli  Elm  delusi,  a  serious  opera.  From  thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  where  he  wrote  II  geloso  e  taudaccy  and  to  Venice, 
where  he  composed  Le  metamorfosi  di  Pasqualcj  and  Chi  piu  guarda, 
menovede,  Spontini  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  first  made  him- 
self known  by  La  Jinta  JUosofa — he  afterwards  gave  La  petite 
maison — Milton^  La  Vestalcj  in  1807 — ^and  Fen&tatid  Cortex,  in 
1809.  About  the  year  1821,  Spontiki  was  at  Berlin,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  the  composition  of  a  grand  opera. 

N.  FioRAT^WTi,  born  in  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  made  Naples  the  first  scene  of  his  studies,  and  formed 
himself  upon  the  best  masters  of  the  school.  He  gave  the  first  spe- 
cimens of  his  talents  at  Turin,  in  1797,  in  the  operas  of  II  Furbo 
contra  il  Furbo,  and  11  Fabro  Parigino.  In  1887  he  went  to  Paris 
and  gave  I  virtuosi  ambulanti,  and  afterwards  returned  toTtaly.  His 
opera  of  Le  eantattici  viUane  was  highly  interesting  to  the  Italians ; 
it  combined  the  expression  of  Piccini,  the  magic  of  Paisiello, 
and  the  charm  of  Ci  ma  Rosa's  melody.  His  other  works  do  not 
contain  the  harmony  and  really  classical  style  of  this  piece. 

NicoLo  Isouard  was  born  at  Malta  in  1775,  where  his  fiiniily  ' 
held  an  honorable  rank.  His  father  did  not  intend  him  for  a 
musrcian,  but  he  could  not  resist  his  natural  inclination  for  the  art. 
His  leisure  moments  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  music,  and  on  his 
being  placed  at  Naples,  in  a  banker's  house,  he  particularly  applied 
himself  to  music,  and  finished  his  studies  in  counterpoint  in  that  city 
under  Sala.  He  also  obtained  instruction  from  Guglielmi,  in 
dramatic  composition.  He  finally  totally  abandoned  commerce,  and 
gave  at  Florence  his  first  opera,  Vaniso  ai  marOati,  the  success  of 
which  confirmed  him  still  further  in  his  resolution,  and  thencefor- 
ward assumed  tbenameof  Nicolo,  in  consideration  of  his  father. 
After  having  composed  for  the  different  theatres  of  Italy  and  Malta, 
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he  estabUslied  himself  at  Paris,  Mrhere  amongst  seventeen  operas, 
both  comic  and  serious,  which  extended  his  reputation,  he  composed 
La  CendriUortj  in  1813,  the  success  of  which  was  unriralied,  Nico« 
Lo  played  on  the  organ,  harmonicay  and  several  other  instruments, 
with  superior  ability.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  his  career,  leaving 
La  Lampe  meroetUeuse^  an  unfinished  opera,  which  was  performed 
after  his  death,  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 

Here  terminates  the  history  of  the  composers  of  the  school  of 
Naples.  The  present  state  of  this  school  is  far  different  from  what  it 
was  formerly.  The  same  causes  of  fecundity  still  exist,  and  its  fine 
sky,  the  purity  of  its  atmosphere,  and  the  taste  of  its  inhabitants  for 
melody,  are  unchanged.  Nature  is  not  inconsistent  like  man ;  she 
is  modified,  but  does  not  alter,  whilst  human  societies,  laws,  circum« 
cumstances,  passions,  and  various  other  accumulated  causes,  vary 
with  each  century.  There  are  a  great  many  pupils  in  the  only  con- 
servatory which  exists,  but  nothing  announces  as  formerly  a  number 
of  brilliant  masters. 

So  great  a  dearth  succeeding  to  such  riches,  to  such  a  profusion 
of  the  works  of  genius,  can  only  be  ejit^lained  by  the  agitated  state 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  for  the  last  thirty  years.  The  arts  are  the 
children  of  peace,  and  although  Italy  has  given  birth  to  her  greatest 
artists  in  the  midst  of  bloody  wars,  kindled  by  the  love  of  liberty, 
yet  melody,  the  most  timid  or  the  most  idle,  appears  to  enjoy  more 
particularly  the  peaceful  pleasures  of  repose.  It  is  therefore  possi- 
ble that  when  Naples  shall  enjoy  a  profound  peace,  the  worship  of 
harmony  shall  be  re-established  within  its  walk. 

At  Naples,  as  elsewhere,  the  new  system  of  uniting  Italian  melody 
to  that  of  Haydn  and  Mozabt,  and  other  illustrious  German  com- 
posers, has  its  partizans  as  well  as  its  enemies.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  are  certain  rules  and  principles  which  may  only  be  vio- 
lated by  the  genius  of  a  Mozart  and  a  Rossini,  and  which,  by  the 
servile  imitations  of  inferior  talent  may  lead  to  the  absence  of  taste 
and  the  decay  of  the  art.  The  antagoiusts  of  the  new  system  fear 
that  under  the  pretext  of  enriching  music,  it  will  be  smothered  and 
crushed  beneath  the  load  of  ornament;  and  it  is  certainly  true,  that 
this  art  may,  like  painting,  have  its  mannerists.  The  real  end  of  the 
art  must  therefore  be  considered,  which  is,  that  of  addressing  the 
heart,  of  painting  passion  in  its  varioos  forms  and  in  all  its  energy. 
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JLn  Germany,  the  cities  of  Manich,  Prague,  Frankfort,  Manheini^ 
Vienna,  Stuttgardt ;  in  Italy — Naples,  Rome,  Venice,  Milan,  Florence, 
Bologna,  Sienna,  Vicenza,  Turin,  &c.  have  each  of  them  theatres 
where  music  is  perfectly  executed ;  every  manager  engages  a  com- 
poser for  the  season.  If  the  novelty  be  ill  received,  the  old  repertory 
is  resorted  to,  and  pieces  formerly  represented  are  again  brought 
forward*  A  Carnival  produces  twenty  operas;  we  require  twenty 
years  to  acquire  as  many ;  can  this  be  favourable  to  the  progress  of 
art  and  the  developement  of  talent  ?  a  composer  will  have  given  tea 
operas  in  Italy,  and  in  France  will  be  obliged  to  solicit  the  favour  of 
a  first  performance.  The  theatres  of  Paris,  although  inferior  to  those 
of  Italy  with  iretpect  to  singing,  must  be  allowed  pre-eminence  in  re- 
lation to  instrumental  execution.  Paris  is  (he  musical  focus  of 
France ;  the  most  brilliant  stars  move  in  this  favoured  region  ;  but 
their  rays  carry  no  light  to  any  great  distance.  We  hardly  quit  the 
gates  of  the  capital  when  we  suddenly  fall  into  profound  obscurity  ; 
no  more  music,  operas,  singers,  orchestras :  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  Rouen, 
&c.  will  perhaps  protest  against  this  decree,  but  in  music  as  in  poetry, 
II  n'est  point  de  degr6  du  mediocre  au  ptre. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  Plutus  to  agree  with  Apollo.  The  first 
thing  a  manager  considers  is  hb  interest ;  he  calculates  upon  his 
receipts,  oflbrs  13  or  18,000  francs  to  the  person  who  is  to  support 
the  first  part^  and  cheats  the  rest  of  the  company. 

That  the  inhabitants  of  the  departments  should  flock  to  a  perform- 
ance where  Talma  is  to  appear  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  ridiculous 
automatons  is  perfectly  natural.  This  is  better  than  nothing.  But 
the  great  tragedian  crushes  all  who  surround  him.  His  interlocutors 
revenge  themselves  cruelly,  by  destroying  with  their  cold  emphatic 
dietioA,  every  impression  he  has  made  upon  the  spectators.  If 
Oresles  has.  moved  them,  Hermhne  immediately  calms  them.  Does 
HamkiVitEectiluMi  Cbmdius  excites  them  to  laughter.  The  dis- 
parity is  still  mote  striking  between  the  practised  singer  and  the  mere 
hack. 
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Somo**  comedians  baviiig  performed  Zaire  at  the  fair  of  Saint 
Laurent,  Le  Theatre  ^Van^ois,  jealous  of  its  rights,  sent  to  the 
manager  to  prohibit  him  from  taking  for  the  future  such  a  liberty. 
The  latter  merely  replied,  ^^  Gentlemen,  it  would  be  unjust  to  con- 
demn me  without  haying  heard  my  company.  The  bill  announces 
Zaire  for  this  evening;  come  to  the  performance,  and  if  you  recog- 
nize the  piece,  I  consent  to  play  it  no  more." 

How  many  serious  and  comic  operas  are  so  served  in  the  provinces !' 
The  companies  of  the  first  class  do  not  carry  their  defects  to  an  ex* 
cess.  There  are  some  old  piqcea  which  are  even  performed  better 
than  at  Paris.  Without  being  ever  good,  the  execution  is  of  a  decent 
mediocrity.  One  or  two  singers  support  the  opera,  the  rest  goes  as 
it  can,  and  as  well  a^  it  is  possible  for  hacks  to  go.  For  it  is  here 
that  one  meets  them  by  hundreds;  the  theatres  are  |)eoplcd  with 
them ;  the  managers  have  a  marked  predilection  for  them,  and  it  is 
quite  natural ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  furnish  them  with  parts ;  of  what 
use  is  a  book  to  him  who  cannot  road  ?  Let  us  pass  to  the  towns  of 
the  second  order,  and  see  if  one  can  be  blamed  for  laughing  at  the 
most  solemn  dramas,  when  performed  in  so  comic  a  style. 

1  have  heard  the  same  actor  sing  the  parts  of  two  persons  on  the 
stage  at  the  same  time,  Theseus  and  the  High  Priest,  in  (Edipe  c 
CoUnrne*  After  having  fulfilled  his  part,  the  King  of  Athens  turns 
round,  recites  that  of  the  Pontiff,  whilst  a  soldier  of  the  garrison 
dressed  in  the  sacerdotal  robe,  his  forehead  bound  with  the  sacred 
band,  opens  his  mouth,  rolls  his  eyes,  extends  his  arms,  and  throws 
the  incense  on  the  fire. 

1  have  seen  Paul  ei  Virginie  performed  without  separate  parts, 
the  leader  of  the  band  and  the  base-player  reading  from  the  same 
score,  and  some  wind  instruments,  scattered  about  the  orchestra,  ac« 
companying  from  memory,  or  following  the  melody  in  unison.  I 
have  seen  Le  Prince  de  Caiane  played  in  an  immense  theatre,  where 
the  pirate  Abdallah  appears,  followed  by  sixty  Turks  in  black  spat- 
terdashes, keeping  silence  whilst  the  chief,  followed  by  women  dis- 
guised as  Albanians,  gesticulating  at  their  best  with  sabres,  executing 
in  duet  a  chorus,  lei  usjighif  destroy^  aoerhimp  with  an  accompani- 
ment  of  two  violins,  horns,  trumpets,  trombone,  cymbals,  drums,  and 
all  the  brass  battery  of  the  national  guard.  I  have  seen  three  horn 
players  reading  the  first  part,  while  the  desk  of  the  second  is  vacant. 
I  have  seen  two  flutes  and  two  clarionets  executing  the  same  solo  at 
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the  same  time.  The  pride  of  the  minstrel  would  have  been  wounded 
if  he,  for  an  instant,  ceded  the  place  to  his  rival.  What  dishonour 
for  a  man  who  thinks  to  give  himself  importance  by  sajing  that  he 
always  played  the  first  part ! 

I  have  heard  chorusses  sung  in  two  parts,  in  unison,  and  even  by 
.  a  single  actor,  who  in  the  last  finale  to  Joseph,  filled  alternately  the 
parts  of  four  voices,  and  thus  ascended  from  the  base  to  the  treble.  In 
the  provinces  the  chorusses  are  sung  by  the  actors  themselves,  and  if 
there  are  choristers,  they  are  not  sufficiently  mimetous  to  form  a  mass 
of  harmony*  As  this  kind  of  music  is  more  figurate  than  airs  and 
duets,  they  are  easily  confused*  Thus,  in  the  chorusses  of  women,  - 
if  the  air  is  accompanied  by  thirds  the  two  parts  proceed  well  enough ; 
but  if  the  motion  becomes  oblique  or  contrary,  confusion  immediately 
reigns,  and  the  seconds,  after  seeking  in  vain  for  thdr  note,  save 
themselves  by  hanging  upon  the  first,  whom  they  endeavour  to  follow 
in  unison. 

How  is  it  possible  to  endure  such  defects  i  Why  not  abandon  the 
theatres,  which  resemble  the  den  of  theCyclo))s  rather  than  the  temple 
of  melody  ?  Amateurs  adopt  this  course,  but  how  many  others  follow 
the  beaten  track  without  knowing  why !  They  go  to  the  opera  to- 
day because  they  went  yesterday,  and  to-morrow  they  will  be  there 
again.  Faithful  from  habit,  they  return  every  evening  to  find  the 
ennui  which  awaits  them.  Those  who  have  made  a  journey  to  Paris, 
and  have  heard  MARTix&£LLBvio0,considerthem8elves infallible 
judges,  and  exclaim,  ^^  It  done  !  rhcrreur !  c'est  pUoyabky  detestable  ! 
but,  nevertheless,  still  frequent  that  which  they  apparently  so  muck 
disdain.  One  half  of  the  spectators  have  lost  all  knowledge  of  good 
music  in  consequence  of  hearing  so  much  bad ;  flie  other  is  insensible 
to  charms  it  never  knew.  The  theatres  are  nevertheless  fiill.  One 
must  not  seek  for  the  reason  in  the  excellence  of  the  pieces  or  the 
skill  of  the  actors,  but  in  the  price  of  the  places.  With  the  amount 
of  a  ticket  to  the  Feydeau,  one  may  go  to  the  opera  for  a  whole 
month  in  the  country. 

Would  it  not  be  better,  say  the  amateurs,  to  double  the  price  in 
order  to  pay  better  actors,  and  give  a  better  performao^ce?  The 
'manager  assures  you  in  confidence,  that  the  words  tMrij/  ceniilnes^ 
like  the  sans  dot  of  HwrpagOHy  remov/ss  all  difficulties,  and  are 
magical  in  their  effect ;  and  the  most  violent  stickler  is  appeased 
when  he  recollects  that  for  six  francs  he  acquires  the  power  of  sitting 
in  the  best  places  for  a  month. 
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If  the  Royal  Aotdemy  or  the  Fejdeau  ^te  a  meritorious  piece^ 
thirtyi  forty^.  a  huodfed  repetitions)  hardly  suffice  to  satisfy  the 
amateurs  and  the  curious.  At  Paris  they  go  to  the  theatre  to  hear 
and  see.  The  most  profound  silence  precedes  the  first  stroke  of  the 
bow.  He  who  talks  too  loud^  eren  in  the  oTerture^  is  requested  to 
be  sUent)  or  rudely  pushed  to  the  door*  The  pieoe,  the  rausiC)  the 
acting,  the  singing'  ereiy  part  is  a  subject  of  deep  interest*  The 
space  between  the  acts  gives  time  for  a  view  of  the  theatre  and  for 
conTersation^  which  the  signal  of  the  leader  ends  to  the  great  satii-* 
faction  of  all* 

*  The  provincial  theatre  exhibits  other  persons^  other  manners. 
The  audience  is  always  composed  of  nearly  the  same  number  of  in- 
habitants, who  are  all  acquainted.  They  salute  each  other  and  make 
visits  to  the  boxes  or  the  galleries,  for  every  one  has  his  fitvourite 
place*  The  greater  part  of  the  boxes  are  hereditary  in  families,  and 
are  only  distinguished  by  the  names  of  those  who  have  occupied 
them  for  half  a  century.  Ask  for  a  lady  of  the  ticket^taker,  he  tells 
yon  immediately^  and  without  ever  beingmistaken,  that  you  will 
find  her  with  her  back  to  the  third  pillar,  or  on  the  second  bench  of 
the  orchestra  on  the  right. 

The  performance  begins  at  an  hour  when  business  is  over.  Never* 
theless  as  the  solicitcnr  has  yet  something  to  say  to  the  head  of  the 
court  of  the  prefecture,  the  agent  to  the  banker,  the  captain  of  a 
ship  to  his  men,  the  barrister  to  the  client,  they  reserve  it  for  the 
theatre,  where  they  will  be  sure  to  meet  The  evening  before,  there 
has  been  a  bdl,  a  ship  has  just  arrived  from  Jamaica,  important 
news  has  appeared  in  the  gaaettes,  or  an  adventure  of  gallantry  has 
occurred  in  the  town*  What  food  for  conversation  1  What  interest* 
ing  details,  which  all  are  bumiag  to  hear  and  relate  1  The  groups 
are  formed,  they  tarn  their  backs  on  the  stage,  or  promemde  the 
pit.  The  buzzing  which  fills  the  theatre  during  which  the  overture 
is  played,  may  be  imagined.  The  curtain  rises  and  the  tumult  eon* 
tinues ;  an  impatient  amateur,  who  wishes  to  attend  to  the  piece,  ex* 
claims,  pmx  la!  pais  h!  fl,  5l,  ^,  but  in  vain.  The  talkers  cease 
for  a  moment  to  shrug  their  shoulders,  and  smile  at  the  bonhommie 
of  the  villager,  of  the  original,  who  goes  to  the  play  to  see  and  hear, 
but  the  noise  immediately  recommences. 

The  audieaoB  is  almost  always  the  same  at  a  provincial  theatre, 
except  on  extiaordinary  oeoaakms.    The  theatres  of  Paris  make 
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gnat  receipfe  by  aeveml  succesiive  representations  of  the  same  opera. 
In  th^  coantry  twenty<»four  pieces  at  least  are  necessary  to  furnish  the 
performances  of  the  month.  It  is  impossible  to  change  so  often  with* 
ont  recurring  to  the  worn  out  pieces  of  the  metropolis.  Tlie  habit  of 
singing  or  of  hearing  old  passages^  arrests  the  progress  of  art  and  of 
taste,  and  it  is  impossible  that  a  hack,  who  is  in  no  condition  to  give 
'  an  elegant  or  modern  expression  to  the  phrases  of  Monsignt,  Dnvi, 
and  the  first  works  of  Gbetbt,  should  form  a  good  style  of  singing 
by  incessantly  repeating  the  music,  which  may  be  good  in  the  main, 
but  the  details  of  which  are  gone  by.  The  extreme  variety  of  the 
performances  brings  with  it  another  inconvenience.  Obliged  always  * 
to  play  different  pieces,  the  actors  are  imperfect  in  their  parts,  and 
cannot  perform  them  with  that  ease,  that  freedom,  that  a  plomb^ 
which  twenty,  thirty,  or  filly  successive  representations  do  not  fail  to 
confer*  A  new  piece  is  played  twice,  or  at  most  four  times,  and  is 
tiien  laid  aside  to  be  again  used  in  its  turn.  These  sudden  interrup- 
tions, the  annual  mutations  which  separate  the  tenor  from  the  actress 
with  whom  he  is  accustomed  to  aing,  essentially  injure  the  whole.  I 
might  also  name  as  another  obstacle  to  the  developement  of  operatic 
talent,  the  conditions  by  which  singers  are  obliged  to  fill,  according 
to  circumstances,  the  parts  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  even  to 
figure  away  at  need  in  the  ballets. 

Bad  actors  are  rarely  hissed ;  it  is  necessary  to  bear  them,  and  it 
is  not  worth  the  trouble.  Without  regarding  his  own  reputation,  or 
that  of  his  theatre,  the  manager  only  thinks  of  augmenting  his  profit 
by  diminishing  the  price  of  places;  for  this  is  the  great  attraction  ; 
what  would  be  looked  upon  at  Paris  as  a  real  misfortune,  is  to  him 
a  piece  of  good  luck.  If  the  musician  who  plays  the  double  base 
dies,  or  the  first  horn  or  flute  player  enlist  in  a  regiment,  Yivat ! 
excbims  our  manager,  rubbing  his  hands.  He  jumps  with  joy  on 
perceiving  his  savings  increased  by  the  salary  of  three  symphonists : 
if  it  be  observed  to  him  that  he  must  have  a  first  horn— the  second 
will  play; — a  double  base — we  have  a  violoncello,  he  must  rasp 
lottder ;— and  the  flute— the  clarionet  will  supply  his  place.  Then 
you  mean  to  replace-*— No  one  I  A  few  less  or  a  few  more,  the 
public  will  be  content ;  they  do  not  look  so  close. 

The  penury  of  musicians  is  more  strongly  felt  in  concerts,  where 
the  travelling  professor  is  seconded  by  no  talents  which  can  break 
the  monotony  of  the  performance.    If  the  concert  announces  a  violin 
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player,  the  amateurs  know  before  hand  that  thej  shall  only  hear  the 
violin,  and  that  the  isolated  artist  must  suffice  for  himself  and  the 
audience.  The  concerto,  the  air  with  variations,  the  fantasia,  will 
only  pe  separated  by  fragments  of  symphony,  the  pitiful  execution 
of  which  does  not  allow  them  to  be  attended  to. 

The  extreme  indifference  of  the  public  with  respect  to  actors 
encourages  the  most  timid  ;  the  greatest  characters  are  not  too  diffi* 
cultlbr  them ;  they  never  doubt  their  own  power,  and  their  audaci- 
ous presumption  almost  equals  their  ignorance.  A  singer  succeeds 
without  voice  or  talent ;  another  says  with  some  show  of  reason,  <^  I 
can  do  as  much,"  and  a  crowd  of  honest  artisans  are  seduced  to 
appear  on  the  boards  by  brilliant  appearances,  and  by  a  profit 
which,  nevertheless,  hardly  exceeds  the  products  of  the  needle  and 
lazor.  Whilst  they  believe  they  are  enrolling  themselves  under  the 
banner  of  pleasure,  they  are  marching  straight  to  the  poor«bouse<  For 
one  actor  who  arrives  at  reputation,  how  many  languish  in  misery  I 
The  manager  pays  well  enough  in  the  good  months  of  the  Carnival, 
but  the  receipts  diminish  in  the  spring,  and  his  company 

.Aprds  avoir  chants 
Tout  rAiT«r, 

Se  trouve  fort  d^pourvue 

Quand  la  chaleur  est  venue. 
What  is  to  be  done  when  the  theatre  is  deserted,  and  long  play 
bills,  pompously  grotesque,  no  longer  attract  a  soul  ?  How  wait  for 
the  month  of  November,  those  rains,  those  ardently  desired  frosts, 
that  season  charming  in  proportion  to  its  rigor?  Will  you  establish 
your  colony  in  boroughs,  villages,  and  farm-yards,  and  perform  in 
store-houses  and  barns,  upon  planks  nailed  together  in  haste  and 
suppoitcd  by  casks?  Or  will  your  industry  be  sufficient  for  your 
support  in  summer  ?  for  the  savings  of  the  winter  are  not  to  be  com* 
puted  upon :  it  is  su^cient  to  have  lived  during  thb  period  of 
jubilee  and  prosperity;  and  if  the  pen,  the  pencil,  the  bow,  or  the 
kit,  are  not  a  resource,  we  shall  see  you,  according  to  the  long* 
established  custom,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  line  in  hand,  fisbtog 
for  barbel  and  carp.  The  needle  and  the  razor,  it  is  true,  yield  bttt 
thirty  sous  a  day,  but  these  thirty  wonid  be  certain,  there  would  be 
no  dead  season :  the  work  of  an  artisan  may  diminish,  but  never 
ceases  suddenly.  With  the  most  promising  talents,  it  is  only  by 
studv  and  labour  that  a  name  is  to  be  obtained ;  and  the  man  who 
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thinka  too  much  of  pleasure,  will  remain  in  obscuritjr,  $oon,  lo  de- 
plore tbe  loss  of  his  voice.  If  mediocrity  be  your  lot,  how  numerous 
must  be  your  resources  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  ability.  ^'  I 
cannot  play  tbe  first  chara^pters,  but  those  of  the  confidants  are  not 
itb^e  my  powers*  I  promise  you  a  magnificent  shower  of  fire  in 
tbe  third  act  ot  Lodoiska — it  will  be  applauded,  and  we  shall  come 
off  with  little  ezpence.  If  a  scene  wants  repair,  I  can  repaint  it, 
and  oii  an  occasion  make  a  tree,  a  rock,  a  waye,  a  clock,  or  a 
cottage;  lace  a.  li?ery,  or  embroider  a  tunic.*'  Such  propositions 
are  irresistible — the  singer  is  engaged<*^thanks  to  his  skill  in  me- 
chanical arte. 

Grod  foriud  that  I  should  seek  to  revive  the  ancient  prejudices 
against  actors.  Every  profession  is  honourable  when  it  is  eKcrcised 
with  honour.  Let  an  educated  man  devote  himself  to  his  dramatic 
taste,  and  desire  io  profit  by  his  musical  talents  and  a  melodious 
voice,  I  shall  be  the  first  to  encourage  him.  Every  thing  is  to  be 
expected  from  one  iostrocted  in  literature  and  in  mnsic,  gifted  with 
a  powerfal  organ  and  a  fine  figure,  impelled  by  natural  instinct,  and 
burning  with  aa  artist's  fire,  and  that  love  of  fame  which  makes  every 
thing  possible.    Snch  a  man  must  necessarily  arrive  at  eminence. 

There  exists  a  strong  liaeof  ilcmarcation  between  the  singer  and 
the  mere  actor ;  the  latter  is'  limited  to  the  work  of  tbe  poet,  the 
former  embellishas  the  canvas  the  musician  has  prepared  for  him, 
and  gives  it  ait  each  performance  with  new  ornaments ;  he  creates, 
tavents,  and  often  shows  as  much  genius  as  the  composer.  The  re- 
putation of  the  actor  is  circumscribed  to  the  country  be  inhabits ;  he 
cannot  shine  in  tbe  works  of  Raciitb  and  Molierb,  if  he  speaks 
tbe  language  of  Souillur  or  OoLnom.  The  musician  has  the 
whole  of  Earope  for  his  domain;  all  musical  people  understand 
Italian  and  Latin.  At  the  church,  the  court,  the  concert,  and  the 
theatre,  be  is  alike  successful.  Covered  with  honour  and  wealth,  if  he 
abandons  the  palaces  of  kings  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retire- 
ment, he  may  yet  confer  upon  the  amateur  the  delights  of  a  fine 
voice,  and  needs  no  assistance  to  produce  the  most  enchanting 
effects.  Can  the  names  of  our  finest  actors  contend  with  those  of 
Farinelli,  Marchesi,  Faustina,  or  Catalani?  The  decla- 
mation of  the  orator  cannot  be  noted;  he  only  leaves  behind  him 
newspaper  articles,  written  io  Iiis  praise  or  poetical  eulogiums. 
Such  traces  are  as  feeble  as  they  are  fugitive.    Since  comparison  is 
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impossible,  the  living  actor  will  always  have  the  advantage— 
whilst  the  impassioned  airs,  the  cantatas,  the  sublime  duets,  whicb 
have  been  executed  by  the  most  celebrated  musicians,  are  every 
where  to  be  seen :  these  monuments  of  their  glory  will  proye  to  the 
most  distant  ages  the  compass  of  their  voices,  the  power  of  their 
means,  the'  immensity  of  their  talents,  and  these  silent  pages  will 
reveal  to  the  connoisseur  all  the  wonders  of  their  execution.  These 
are  the  standards  of  comparison  by  which  the  artist  will  be  judged. 
We  possess  the  quoit  of  Hercules — we  must  raise  and  throw  it  be- 
yond the  spot  where  the  demi-god  himself  hurled  it. 

Louis  the  14th  allowed  the  nobility  to  appear  upon  the  stage 
without  derogation  ;*.  more  than  one  chevalier  or  lady  have  figured 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  Mademoisbllb  db  Castillt 
filled  the  part  of  Pomona  at  the  representation  of  that  opera,  and 
Lb  Seignbub  du  Ponceau,  the  famous  D.  de  Cbass^,  was  the 
glory  and  deliglit  of  that  theatre  during  thirty -six  years.  Instead 
of  seeking  to  lower  the  situation  of  the  actor,  one  should  on  the  con- 
trary  divest  it  of  all  the  prejudices  which  exist  against  it.  Educated 
persons  would  then  devote  themselves  to  the  dramatic  art,  and  that 
ignoble  and  despicable  tribe  which  now  vainly  endeavours  to  rank 
with  real  artists  would  be  driven  from  the  stage, 

^'  Soyez  plutot  ma^on,  si  ^'£st  votre  talent.'' 

If  I  thought  that  my  remarks  could  persuade  a  single  person  to  stop 
in  his  dramatic  projects,  I  would  tell  him  that  I  have  seen  five  children 
covered  with  rags  and  barefooted,  begging  alms  in  the  pit,  while 
their  father  has  been  acting  in  a  velvet  coat  with  gold  laco.  An  actor 
suddenly  lost  his  voice  in  consequence  of  long  fasting,  the  agonies 
of  which  he  supported  by  some  glasses  of  brandy.  Another,  during 
a  severe  winter,  lay  aside  with  regret  the  clothes  of  the  wardrobe,  to 
dress  himself  in  the  cast-ofif  linen  pantaloons  of  a  soldier. 

^^  How  comes  it,  father,  that  we  do  not  dine  to-day  ?  Simpleton, 
have  you  not  seen  the  play  bill  ?  Jecan  de  Paris  is  performed  to- 
night, wait  another  hour  or  two,  and  I  will  slip  you  a  morsel  behind 
the  scenes."  The  miserable  wretch  calculated  upon  a  few  rolls  which 
he  should  find  among  the  pasteboard  pat^s  and  empty  bottles. 

*  ^^  Que  tous  gentilshommes,  damoiselles,  et  auires  personnes  puissent 
chanter  auxdits  operas,  sans  que  pour  cela  ils  derogent  au  titre  de 
noblesse,  ni  i  leirrs  privileges,  droits  et  immunit^s." — LeUres  Patentet 
thnnSes  le  ^Sjuin  1669,  a  renin. 
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All  this  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  faeart-breakini;  scenes 
which  precede  the  departure  of  a  provincial  companj*  The  baker^ 
batcher,  tailor,  landlord,  &c*  who  have  waited  until  this  fatal  moment, 
then  assert  their  rights,  and  seize  on  the  baggage  of  their  insolyent 
debtors.  The  sceptre  of  Agamemnon,  the  turban  of  the  Pacha,  and 
the  wand  of  Armida,  are  only  rescued  by  the  donations  of  4he 
charitable. 

In  Rome  and  Greece  the  spectacles  were  under  the  direction  pf  the 
government ;  in  Italy  this  custom  was  long  kept  up,  and  we  observe 
it  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  What  should  prevent  our  large 
towns  from  adopting  it.  By  choosing  as  the  manager  of  the  lyric 
theatre,  a  man  of  acknowledged  talent,  and  above  all,  a  clever  mu* 
sician,  all  the  difficulties  which  oppose  the  formation  of  a  really  good 
company  would  be  sunnounted.  The  manager  would  receive  instruc- 
tions, and  the  funds  would  only  pass  through  his  hand  to  be  deposited 
in  the  general  coffer,  to  be  expended  in  the  payment  of  theatrical 
ezpcAces.    All  speculation  upon  mediocrity  would  thus  be  prevented. 

In  the  arts  there  must  be  effects ;  models  already  exist ;  it  is  neces- 
sary  to  surpass  them,  or  at  least  to  sustain  the  honour  of  the  nation 
by  equalling  them.  If  you  submit  yourselv/es  to  a  servile  troop  of 
mercenaries,  who  will  give  you  the  laurels  of  Parnassus  for  a  crown, 
if  you  trust;^to  their  c^re  they  will  build  temples  and  palaces  of  sand, 
statues  will  be  made  of  plaster,  tlie  museums  will  be  filled  with  daubs, 
and  the  theatres  peopled  with  the  nightingales  of  Arcadia* 
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TO  THE  EDITOR 

Sik, 

A»  yovL  have  giren,  in  yoar  last  Review,  a  report  of  the  Stttte  ^f 
Music  and  a  List  of  the  Pierformances  nt  tawny  of  the  citi^  on  the 
continent,  I  cannot  but  cdnsider  that  Mate  notioe  df  the  moat  ve« 
spectable  eslablighed  concerts  in  the  provincial  to^s  and  cities  -of 
onr  own  conntarj  vowld  be  equal! j  interesting,  and  luld  lothe  value 
of  your  esteemed  Miscellitny.  But  tiiiatwbuld  ttor^  |>articiilarly 
benefit  the  science  is  a  report  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  mich  con- 
certs, that  fhim  an  bumble  commencement,  have  been  by  perttetemnce 
raised  to«uch  a  state  of  comparative  respeotabilKy  as  to  obtain  (he 
notice  and  suppoit  of  the  more  jlidioious  %iitd  respectable  patrons 
and  admirers  of  the  art* 

It  is  trell  hiown  tbat^^TttBGeNttiCM^N's  Ooncbuy*'  of  this 
town  bhs  long  stood  pre-eminent,  and  that  it  is  so  extensively  ^p^ 
ported  as  to  endt)le  ihe  direetors  to  give  concerts  «f  the  tery  first 
class.*^The  Concert  boi'^ever  to  which  I  now  beg  to  direct  attontion 
is  anothery  denominated  <<  TfiB  Manchbstbr  PHtLBAiiMoiric 
Gonceut***  This  estaUisbmenft  bad  its  commencement  nboifCtbe 
year  1798,  and  ^s,  until  witbin  about  five  years  of  the  present 
period,  supported  exclusively  by  the  performers  (chiefly  amateurs) 
themselves — whose  only  privilege,  beyond  their  individual  improve- 
ment, was  that  of  introducing  a  limited  number  of  friends.  By  de- 
grees (and  by  the  countenance  and  gratuitous  assistance  of  the 
majority  of  the  resident  professors,)  the  performances  greatly  im- 
proved. The  interest  to  gain  admission  became  so  ardent  as  to 
induce  the  committee  to  receive  a  limited  number  of  subscribers* — 
These  are  now  about  180  in  number^  and  the  audience  generally 
amounts  to  six  hundred.  The  band  consists  of  from  8  to  10  violins, 
2  violas,  3  violoncellos,  S  double  basses,  S  oboes,  S  flutes,  2  clarionets, 
2  bassoons,  S  horns,  8  truhpets,  S  trombones^  (alto^  tenore,  and 
basso),  and  double  drums*  The  vocalists,  including  the  chorus 
singers,  amount  to  32.* 

*  The  trebles  are  "  the  famous  Lancashire  chorus  singers  j**  several  of 
whom  are  regularly  engaged  at  tlie  ^^  Concerts  of  Ancient  Music*" 
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The  selections  consirf  of  ofertorai  and  cihmt  instrumental  pieces-* 
of  songs,  doettSi  glees^  &;o.  but  more  particular!/  of  the  grand 
cbomsses  of  Hakdel,  H atdk,  Beethoven,  Bergt,  and  the  great 
mastert.  Of  the  performen  individtialljr  it  would  be  perhaps  im- 
proper to  speak,  as  my  object  is  net  to  extol  mediocre  talent ;  I 
cannot  however  omit  to  mention,  tbatthis  societj  includes  in  its  list, 
as  one  of  its  most  active  and  efficient  members,  Mr.  Ishbbwood,  a 
bass  singer  of  •conrideraUe  talent,  w^lio  has  been  frequently  engaged 
as  a  principal  at  (he  festivals,  and  obtained  bigh  notice  at  the  grand 
festival  at  Yodu 

The  chomsses  are  genemlly  performed  welly  and  iii  this  depart* 
ment  the  society  ranks  high*  Indeed  it  is  ithe  chief  source  of  supply 
of  chorus  singers  for  most  of  the  grand  public  performances  within 
many  miles  of  MaiBohester*  As  a  wchoel  for  this  purpose  it  deserves 
support,  and  obtains  it.  But  I  jconcerve  its  utility  may  be  greatly 
extended  in  bringing  into  notice  many  individuals  of  talent,  both 
vocal  and  instrmnental,  and  in  fomiihing  good  singers  lot  the  various 
choirs.  In  fact  the  greater  part  of  them  are  so  employed,  affording 
proof  at  how  little  expence,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  an  insti- 
tution, a  good  and  efficient  choir  may  be  aopported. 

Should  you  admit  this  report,  I  trust  other  and  more  competent 
persons  may  be  induced  1o  furnish  intelligenoe  respecting  similar 
societies^  of  which  there  are  8ei0(eral  in  this  district  lately  established, 
viz.  at  Liverpool  (two),  at  Bolton,  Roofadale,  Preston,  Stockport, 
and  Macclesfield.  But  to  be  useful^  these  reports  ahould  be  un< 
ostentatious,  and  all  notice  ofindrviduals^confined  to  those  of  ac- 
knowledged and-estatblished  merit. 

Below  is  the  selection  for  two  concerts,  of  the  dal£S  as  tinder : 

182^— Dec.  25.  PART  FIRST. 

OvERTuaE,  Messiah. 

Recitative  and  Air — Comfort  ye  my  people. 

Chorus — And  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 

So'HG — There  beneath  the  lowly  shed — (Redemption.) 

Chorus — Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo. — Haydn* 

gojLO — Gratias  agimnstibi. — Haydn. 

Chorus — ^Te  laudamus,  te  benedicimus.— Hiayclri. 

Solo— Qui  tollis  peccata  mundi.— ffoycln. 

Chorus — Gloria  m  excelsis  Deo,^^Haydn, 

QuARTETTo— Lo!  my  shepherd  is  divine. — Haydn — (from  Gardihei^s 

Jadah.) 
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Grand  CHORUB^-^Christ  Jetut.— Ber^t.* 

Song — How  cheerful. — Ame. 

I'OOth  Psalm — All  people — (with  lull  accompanimenf .) 

PART  SECOND. 

Chaconnb — JamelU, 

Cbobus— Sing  O  ye  heavens — (Belshazzar).—- Ifonde/. 

Son G^Lord  remember  David. — Handel, 

Air  and  Chorus — As  from  the  power^r-nHtmdei, 

Grand  Chorus — The  dead  shall  live^ — HandeL 

Song— They  that  go  down  to  the  sea— (Judah)*-— (rorctmer. 

Chorus — The  King  shall  rejoice^(Coronation  Anthem). — UandeL 

Semi-Chorus — Exceedingly  glad — (ditto). — Handel. 


1823— July  11.  PART  FIRST. 

Overture— itfosorf. 

Air  and  Chorus — Tyrants  would.^^HandeL 

Gleb— In  the  lonely  vale.— (7a/eo^/. 

Song — The  daisied  mead. 

Concerto  Piano  Forte. 

SoNO— When  the  sails  were  unfurl'd.— C  Smiih. 

Duett — Ye  banks  and  braes. 

Glee — Mynheer  Vandernck. — Bishop, 

PART  SECOND. 

Overture — Romberg. 

Chorus— To  horse — (from  the  Cabinet). — Siorace. 

Song— Friend  of  the  brave. — CalcotL 

Concbrtante — Picket 

GL£S-«-When  wearied  wretche8.-*£ttA€^. 

Song — 'Tis  midnight  hour. — Blangini. 

Glee — From  the  fair  Lavinian  shore. — Dr.  Wilson^  1667. 

SoNO— The  soldier's  dream* — Aitwood. 

Chorus — ^Arise,  mount  the  steep.—- Handle/. 

I  am^  Sir,  jour  most  obedient  Servant, 

P-  I.  O. 

Manchesiery  5ih  Nov.  1833. 

*  This  chorus  is  the  most  effective  of  any  that  has  yet  been  performed 
in  England.  Its  majesty  and  sublimity,  and  the  perfect  adaptatiop  of  the 
words,  evince  the  great  master.  The  score  of  the  oratorio,  whence  this 
chorus  is  taken,  was  brought  to  this  country  and  adapted  to  English  words 
by  an  eminent  Minister  of  the  Untied  Brethren^  through  whoso  favour  it 
is  the  almost  exclusive  property  of  the  Manchester  Philharmonic  Society. 
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MISS  CAREW. 
X  HB  man  who  philosophites  apon  his  pleasures — ^who,  not  content 
with  effects,  seeks  for  the  causes  of  his  gratification,  will  ponder  long 
over  the  multiform  qualities  and  attainments  which  are  required  in 
the  public  singer,  with  a  feeling  somewhat  stronger  and  more  varied 
than  mere  surprize  or  6?en  admiration.  The  million  hear  a  Bil- 
LiKGTON,  a  MARAjor  a  Catalani — some  perhaps  animadvert  with 
envy  and  asperity  upon  the  vast  sums  paid  ^'  for  singing  a  song," 
but  they  seldom  or  never  compute  the  natural  endowments  the  per* 
former  must  possess,  the  life  of  labour  to  be  passed,  and  the  infinite 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  before  this  lofty  eminence  is  reached.-— 
Organic  power  and  intellectual  vigour— constitutional  strength,  and 
patience  of  labour,  are  general  terms  comprehending  a  vast 
number  of  minuter  particulars,  which  it  would  be  almost  superfluous 
to  enumerate,  but  which  are  all  necessary  to  constitute  greatness— 
and  it  happens  not  seldom  that  the  want  of  an  apparently  minor 
attribute  reduces  indefinitely  the  value  of  all  the  rest.  It  is  this  fact 
that  accounts  for  the  infinite  shades  of  difference  which  we  perceive 
amongst  artists*— amongst  those  who  have  attained  high  distinction ; 
and  it  is  really  both  curious  and  extraordinary  to  examine  how  much 
is  gained  or  lost  by  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  circumstances 
that  should  seem  to  be  very  inconsiderable  in  the  general  scale. 
Thus  a  trifling  failure  in  the  natural  perfection  of  the  voice;— an  error 
in  the  artificial  formation  of  its  tones,  or  a  slight  want  of  the  perse- 
verance necessary  to  nurture  this  gift  by  practice,  or  of  the  power 
to  sustain  the  fatigue,  will  frequently  be  the  bar  to  eminence  where 
all  the  other  faculties  would  probably  conduct  the  possessor  to  the 
greatest  pitch  of  exaltation.  The  more  indeed  we  contemplate  the 
inherent  properties  of  fine  singing,  the  less  we  are  surprized  at  the 
multiplied  distinctions  in  singers— we  are  even  inclined  to  the  belief, 
that  of  all  classes  of  artists  this  requires  the  most  numerous  quali* 
ties,  and  perhaps  the  dramatic  singer  is  of  the  highest  class. — 
We  do  not  however  mean  to  compare  any  of  the  powers  of  a  singer 
with  the  grandeur  and  dignity  attending  the  inventive  powers  of  the 
poet  or  the  painter  (who  by  the  way  is  a  poet  or  an  historian  using 
colours  instead  of  words) ;  but  then  the  singer,  in  the  executive,  in  the 
demonstrative  parts  of  his  art,  is  called  upon  for  the  exercii^  of  facul- 
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ties  of  a  most  rare  and  delicate  nature  which  the  others  do  not  possess. 
The  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  of  a  painter  is  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  which  is  demanded  for  the  rotce  and  the  ear  of  the  vocalist ;  but 
it  is  so  with  this  allowance^^theie  ave  thousands  of  bands  and  eyes 
that  eould  be  polished  iato  the  painter^s  perfectkiOy  whik  such  yoioes 
and  such  ears  as  will  make  a  great  singer  are  feund  verj  seldom 
indeed*  Nor  can  we  imagine  that  there  is  much  difference  io  the 
intelleetnalpowers  of  the  poet,  the  painter,  the  actor,  and  the  singer, 
save  in  the  great  article  of  inrentiOD,  which  appertains  to  the  two 
^l  more  especially*  But  as  a  compensation  the  aotor  and  the  singer 
must  possess  a  sensibility  and  a  tact  which  enable  them  not  osily  t* 
apprehend,  but  to  embody  and  represent,  in  the  exact  forms,  or  pro^- 
bably  even  in  a  finer  mnnner  than  the  poet  or  the  composer,  (who  is 
the  poet  of  Music,)  has  originally  ooaceived,  the  passions  and  de» 
scrtptions  upon  which  they  are  employed. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  reflections  by  a  considemtion  of  the 
qualities  of  the  &ir  subject  of  our.  present  memoir,  wbo  possessed 
of  talents  which  having  lifted  her  to  a  lofty  place  in  the  general 
favour,  could  not  have  failed  of  reaching  the  highest  possible  distmc* 
tion,  but  for  certain  deficiencies,  whidi  seem  to  prove  Junr  impor* 
tant  are  very  minute  diferences,  when  a  given  elevation  is  attained, 
and  that  such  dight  differences  constitute  the  superiority,  which  is  so 
rare.  Hence,  too,  we  would  teach  singers  to  deduce,  that  no  exer- 
ttons  they  can  bestow  upon  the  polish  of  thek  natural  fiiculties  ought 
to  be  spared,  since  it  may  happen,  (though  we  beg  to  be  understood 
that  such  is  not  the  case  in  our  present  instance,)  that  even  a  sKght 
negligence  may  be  tbeonly  bar  totkehighest  attainmsntand  vepsrtatiaa. 

Mks  CAnnw  was  bom  in  London,  of  a  good  funily,  sriginaliy 
Irish.  Her  grandfather  was  a  captain  in  the  navy,  ond  her  fidher 
enjoys  a  respectable  situation  in  one  of  the  government  offices.  She 
gave  early  intimations  of  musical  ability,  and  was  fdaced  under  the 
tuition  of  Ma.  James  Welch.  Her  musical  education  was 
directed  to  the  stage,  and  she  appeared  at  Covent  Garden  tn  1815. 
She  attracted  a  good  share  of  public  regard,  and  appeared  -subse* 
quently  at  the  Haymarket,  the  English  Opera,  and  at  Drury-lane. 
Miss  Caubw  was  also  engaged  in  the  Philharmonic,  and  various 
public  and  private  concerts  of  London,  at  Bath,  Orkntd,  Yoric, 
Manchester,  Norwich,  and  other  places*  She  has  of  late  seoeded 
from  the  stage,  and  b  occupied  in  teaching  and  singing  at  concerts. 
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Miss  Carbw*s  voice  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  fill  a  large  room,  or 
even  a  theatre^  but  it  is  certainly  below  that  standard  which  dramatic 
command  implies*     And  in  such  an  estimate  we  must  appeal  to  the 
Italian  Opera,  rather  than  to  the  English  stage,  as  affording   the 
inost  complete  modek  of  complete  capacity.    Banti  and  Billing- 
Toir,  CAMPOEfiSB  and  Catalani,  possessed  that  grandeur  of  tone 
which  best  exemplifies  oar  notionsof  the  volume  requisite  to  dramatic 
superiority.    Much,  however,  must  be  allowed  to  depend  upon  the 
impassionate  manner  of  execution  in  which  the  Italian  women  vastly 
exceed  our  own.    If  this  be  doubted  wemaj^cite  instances  ofCAM- 
POBESE  and  Miss  Stephens,  the  latter  of  whom  has  by  far  the  most 
beautiful  and  the  strongest  voice,  yet,  from  the  sensibility  of  Campo- 
BBSE,  and  from  the  mere  force  of  her  manner,  there  could  not  be  a 
question  as  to  the  superior  dramatic  power  of  the  Italian.    But  Miss 
Cabbw's  voice  is  deficient  (and  in  that  particular  comparatively,)  in 
Tolume  alone,  for  it  is  well  toned  and  well  formed.    Her  ductility  is 
truly  admirable ;  there  are  no  breaks  or  flaws  in  the  tone,  and  she 
can  draw  it  out  into  the  smoothest  and  tbe  softest  pianissimo  with  a 
liquid  sweetness  that  ministers  divinely  to  Expression.    Her  intona- 
tion, too,  is  generally  accurate. 

In  point  of  execution  Miss  Cabew  is  exceedingly  neat,  brilliant, 
and  easy.  She  can  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  with  facility, 
though  she  has  none  of  that  wonderment  about  her  singing,  which 
disgusts  as  many  general  auditors  as  it  pleases. 

But  the  chief  characteristic  of  this  young  lady^s  performance  is, 
that  rare  combination  of  excellence — fine  taste.  Miss  Carew  ba$ 
a  strong  sense  of  propriety,  which  shews  itself  in  all  she  sings.  This 
is  the  property  of  a  powerful  understanding,  and  whether  she  sings 
a  bravura  or  a  ballad — ^Italian  or  English — a  sacred  air  or  an  opera 
song,  the  same  knowledge  and  adaptation  of  her  powers  extends  . 
itself  to  them  all.  Her  style  is  masterly,  her  expression  pure  though 
sensitive,  her  ornaments  pleasing  yet  scientific,  and  her  general 
manner  nicely  suited  to  the  occasion.  Such  attributes  qualify  her 
particularly  for  the  task  of  instruction,  and  as  we  consider  tuition  to 
be  mainly  indebted  for  success  to  the  model  it  supplies  for  imitation, 
we  know  of  no  lady  who  can  be  more  justly  recommended  than 
Miss  Cabbw. 

Nor  ought  we  to  omit  that  she  is  perfectly  unaffected  in  her  de« 
portmenty  which  is  that  of  a  well-bred  woman,  neither  too  confident 
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nor  too  diffident  of  her  talents  and  acquirements.  There  U  in  siort 
a  felicitous  adjustment  of  principles  and  powers  and  their  several 
uses,  which  reigns  throughout  this  young  lady's  public  and  private 
life,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  conciliate.'good  opinion  wherever  she 
appears.  If  any  thing  more  can  be  said  to  peculiariase  her  singing 
it  probably  is,  that  her  orchestral  performance  comes  the  nearest  to 
what  we  should  consider  the  perfection  of  chamber  singing,  in  an 
amateur,  of  any  professor  we  remember,  for  it  combines  delicacy  with 
force,  and  enough  of  execution  and  expression  to  constitute  real  ex- 
cellence, to  move  the  affections  without  ever  touching  upon  the  ve- 
hemence of  dramatic  manner.  It  is  this  property  which,  combined 
with  her  pure  manner,  qualifies]her  so  admirably  for  an  instructress. 

Miss  Carbw  then  takes  a  place  amongst  English  vocalists  which 
is  marked  by  qualifications  rather  than  public  rank.  Her  intellectual 
powers  and  some  of  her  technical  acquirements  (brilliancy  of  execu- 
tion and  aptitude  of  ornament  for  instance)  are  somewhat  above  ihoae 
of  Miss  Stephens,  while  her  voice  is  inierior  to  the  richness  and 
volume  of  that  justly  esteemed  singer.  But  it  is  not  oeoeasary  or 
incumbent  upon  us  to  place  Miss  Carew  exactly;  we  have  said 
enough  for  description  to  those  who  have  not  heard  her,  and  those 
who  have  will  form  a  judgment  of  their  own.  We  Uierefore  conclude 
our  memoir  with  the  hope  that  the  knowledge  of  ber  fine  taleols 
and  amiable  qualities  will  be  extended  by  this  article,  and  sure  we 
are,  that  wheiever  they  become  known,  they  will  obtain  for  their 
possessor  the  respect  which  awaits  on  virtue^  merits  and  industry. 
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ViBNNA—Maj/y  1823. 

Ov  the  4th  M.  SchuppanzigIi  gave  a  morning  concert,  after 
having  been  travelling  for  aeven  years  through  the  North  of  Germany , 
Prussia,  Poland,  and  Russia.  Mr*  S.  is  a  violin  player,  who  parli- 
culiirly  excels  in  the  peribrmance  of  quartetts*  Beethoven  has 
composed  several  for  him,  and  declared,  at  the  time  Mr.  S.  was 
director  of  Prince  Rasnmovsky's  chapel^  that  no  one  entered  more 
completely  into  his  ideas  than  Schuppaitzigh. 

On  the  10th,  at  the  theatre  of  Vienna,  DonJuM^  in  which  Made* 
MoiSELLE  YoGBL  made  her  second  appearance  as  Elvira.  This 
experiment  was  less  sacofssful  than  the  former.  Her  voice  is  nei- 
ther sonorous  nor  powerfal,  and  the  tolerably  fluent  staccato,  by 
means  of  which  she  roacjies  the  high  F,  does  not  constitute  a  singer. 
Mademoiselle  Sonntag  was  a  very  pleasing  Zerlina. 

On  the  12th,  for  the  benefit  of  Mabbmoiselle  Heberle,  a 
romantic  ballet  was  performed,  the  music  by  Count  Von  Ga  llrn- 
BBRG.  Afterwards  a  short  concert,  in  which  a  pastoral  rondo  for 
the  piano  forte,  with  acGompaniments«  composed  and  performed  by 
Mr.  HoRZALXA,  failed. 

On  the  15th,  at  the  theatre  of  Vienna,  Enwia  Teeby  a  drama  in 
three  acts,  the  overture  and  entre^act  by  the  Chevalier  Von 
Lannoy.    The  music  is  censured  as  not  being  original. 

On  the  17th,  at  the  K^rnthnerthor  theatre,  £a  Cenerentola  was  pro- 
duced, in  which  Mad.  Comelli  Rubini  appeared  for  the  first  time 
as  the  Heroine.  8be  is  an  excellent  contralto,  and,  as  well  as 
Messrs.  Lablachb  and  Awbrogi,  as  Dandini  and  MagniSco^ 
received  unmixed  applause.  Mr.  David  excitqd  less  enthusiasm 
t!ian  usual  in  Ramiro,  and  %ve  must  say,  without  prejudice,  that  we 
have  iieard  the  part  from  Jager  with  greater  jpleasure. 

In  the  Josephstadt  theatre,  for  the  benefit  of  Catharina  Wir* 
Dis^H,  the  first  dancer,  and  Gottlieb  Stiassnt,  the  l^allet  master, 
Der  Feuerbergf  a  pantomime,  with  very  pretty  music  by  Glasbr, 
was  given. 

On  tlie  18th,  (Whitsunday,)  in  thcKarnthnerthortlieatre,  a  concert 
was  held  for  the  benefit  <^  the  charitable  institutions.  The  pieces 
which  gave  most  pleasure  were  those  »ung  by  tiie  scholars  oi  tlic 
Musical  Institution, and  an  adagio  and  rondo  from  Humhel^s  piano 
forte  concertoi  inB  flat,  pbiyed  by  Jp$.  Von  Szalav,  and  a  fan- 
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tasia  on  (he  piano  forte,  by  C.  M.  Yon  Bocklbt.  There  was  also 
a  serenade  for  the  three-octave  phys-harmonica,  composed  and  played 
by  Ma.  LiCKL^with  a  piano  forte  accompaniment  by  Mb.  Zacu. 

On  the  19th,  in  the  theatre  of  Vienna,  Die  Zauberfiote^  in  vhich 
Madame  Kobn,  as  the  Queen  of  Nighty  was  hissed'.  On  the  Sftl 
the  morning  concert  of  M.  C.  Krbutzer  took  place.  His  own 
compoisitions,  (overture  to  the  Islanders^  a  piano  forte  concertino, 
and  a  fantasia  and  rondo  de^chasse  for  the  Pammelodicon^  with  two 
obiigato  French  horns),  as  well  as  his  performance,  and  the  masterly 
execution  of  Mbsdames  Sohutz  and  Sonntag,  and  Mr.  IlEua« 
TEUR,  met  with  general  approbation. 

On  the  24th,  in  the  Karnthnerthor  theatre,  Elisabeiiay  ReginadTln* 
ghittcrra.  The  parts  were  thus  cast — Elisabetla^  Signoka  Fodor; 
X^tre^^er,  SiGNOR  Donzelli  ;  Matilda^  Sionora  Comelli  Ru- 
BiNi;  JEwrico,  SiGNORA  Unger  ;  iVor/b/it,SiGNoa  David;  Gug^ 
lielmoy  SiGNOR  Rausouer.  The  performance  of  every  individual 
was  excellent  ^roughout,  and  excited  an  enthusiasm  which  was  ex- 
pressed in  united  bursts  of  applause. 

In  the  Karnthnerthor  Theatre :  Zelmira^  for  the  benefit  of  Signor 
Ambrogi,  who  had  no  cause  to  regret  the  choice  of  this  piece,  from 
which  he  drew  a  considerable  profit.  On  the  whole,  this  opera  does 
not  excite  (he  same  enthusiasiasm  as  last  year. 

On  the  19th  and  S6th,  at  M.  Schuppanzigh^s  second  and  Ihird 
subscription  quartet  concerts,  on  each  morning  a  quartet  of  Hatdn, 
Mozart,  and  BbbtuovbiI|  were  performed,  furnishing  a  rich  ban- 
quet for  the  ear. 

Vienna — June. 

On  (he  8d,  in  (he  Karnthnerthor  theatre,  Zehnra  was  played  fur 
the  benefit  of  Mad.  Fodor,  who  in  the  choice  of  this  opera  made  a 
fortunate  speculation,  and  acquired  fresh  laurels  in  the  part  of  the 
heroine*  Her  tasteful  and  enchanting  performance,  (he  inimitable 
facility  with  which  she  appeared  to  play  with  the  most  difficult  bra- 
'  yuras,  and  the  tone  which  seemed  like  the  whispering  breath  of 
zephyr— in  short  it  was  impossible  but  that  the  syren  should  melt  all 
hearts  and  excite  enthusiasm  in  the  most  frigid  souls.  Messrs. 
DoNZBLLi  and  Ambrogi,  Antenore  and  Pdidoro^  were  particularly 
distineuisbed.  M.  David  appeared  to  desire  to  maintain  a  battle 
for  lire  and  death  ;  he  exerted  himself  so  violently  that  the  bearers 
were  uneasy  lest  he  should  burst  his  wind  pipe;  his  father  should 
have  forewarned  him  of  this  accident,  but  the  chickens  will  cluck 
like  the  hen.  M;  Lablachb  undertook  the  little  part  of  Leucippo^ 
and  made  a  Wonderful  effect  with  his  gigantic  bass  voice;  six  such 
four  and  twenty  pounders  would  thunder  down  a  whole  orchestra, 
employed  even  by  Rossini. 

On  the  8th,  in  the  theatre  of  Vienna,  Ferdinand  Cortez  was  taken 
for  the  benefit  of  M.  Forti.  Many  ol  the  pieces  were  much  ap- 
l^auded,  and  the  overture  was  encored. 

On  the  ISth,  in  the  morning,  the  first  quartett  concert  of  M. 
ScHUPPANBiGtt  was  held.     M.  S.  played  the  first,  and  M.  Holz, 
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a  diitingoiihed  dilettanti,  tbe  second  violin,  and  Messrs.  Wbiss 
and  Li  MR  B  the  tenor  and  violoncello.     It  ivas  a.high  enjojmeiit/ 
tbe  performers  seemed  animated  by  one  mind,  one  soul. 

On  the  16th,  at  the  annual  festival  of  the  Emperor's  return^  M. 
SBTraiED  gave  his  masterly  Te  Deum  and  a  mass  in  C,  the  sim* 
plicity  of  which  was  greatly  elevated  by  the  beauty  of  the  perform- 
ance; it  produced  a  powerful  effect.  The  gnu/tio/ and  offertory^  for 
four  solo  voices,  is  in  pure  harmony,  devout  and  simple,  a  true 
praver,  consisting  of  few  notes  but  of  deep  sentiment* 

On  the  28tb,in  the  Karnthnerthor  theatre,  ^^Abufa.  ossia  La  Famiglia 
ylraboy^*  a  nielo«drama  in  two  acts,  the  music  by  Sig.  Maestro 
Carafpa.  The  dramatis  pcrsonsB  nre-^Abufar^  chief  of  the  tribe 
oflshmael,  Signor  Lablachb;  Faran^  his  son,  SionorDatid; 
Oddde^  his  daughter,  SignoraUngbr;  Sa^/Tia,  the  adopted  daugh- 
ter of  .^rffttt/Jir,  Mad.  Fodor;  Forasomiroj  a  young  Persian,  a  pri- 
soner of  Abufar^  Signor  Donzblli.  The  brother  falls  in  love 
with  the  sister,  and  in  order  to  throw  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this 
dreadful  passion,  the  careful  father  sends  his  son  upon  a  journey, 
and  betroths  in  the  mean  time  his  adopted  daughter  to  his  prisoner, 
an  attractive  young  Persian.  But  the  young  hero  returns,  and  dis- 
covering the  story,  becomes  so  unmanageable  that  no  other  means 
are  left  than*  chains  and  dungeons,  simply  because  catene  and 
carcere  are  indispensable  in  a  serious  drama*  In  the  mean  time  it 
comes  out  that  there  is  no  consanguinity,  the  ex-bridcgroom  consents 
to  become  ^his  furious  rivaFs  peaceable  brother-in-law— all  parties 
are  content,  and  the  whole  ends  in  joy  and  jubilee.  Such  is  this 
story  of  little  sense;  it  is  as  barren,  sterile,  and  monotonous,  as  the 
Arabian  wastes  in  which  the  plot  is  laid.  Did  the  opera  displease? 
By  no  means.  Both  the  singers  and  the  composer  were  frequently 
called  for.  Then  is  the  mnsic  good?  It  tastes  like  over-sweetened 
ooflS^,  which,  on  account  of  its  excessive  sweetness,  destroys  the  fla- 
vour of  the  coflee.  It  is  like  a  phantom  of  Rossini,  but  wants  the 
living  colouring.  The  instrumental  parts  present  much  meritorious 
endeavour  after  conectness,  and  many  pieces  in  the  first  act  are  not 
bad ;  but  the  immense  length  of  the  whole  performance,  and  the 
eternal  dwelling  upon  worn-out  phrases,  occasioned  an  irrepressible 
desire  to  yawn. 

ilftsce/faffy.— A  total  separation  of  the  two  theatres  is-talked  of, 
and  the  whole  opera  company  is  to  be  added  to  that  of  the  Karthner- 
thor  theatre,  at  least  it  has  been  announced  that  every  Thursday  a 
grand  Grerman  opera  and  a  ballet  in  one  act  are  to  be  performed. 
Mad.  Fodor  ana  Signor  David  will  leave  us  next  month.  Dem. 
SoNNTAO  and  M.  Hbitzinger  supply  their  places  in  the  Donna 
del  Logo.  M.  Jerrmann,  since  his  engagement  here,  has  given 
much  pleasure.  HegaveDR.KLiNGBMANN'sJati^^  gratis,  and  the 
lovers  of  art  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  jSbyvried's  excellent 
music  once  more.  There  are  many  new  works,  published  by 
S.  A.  Steiner  and  Company,  among  which  arc  three  fugues 
for  the  piano  forte,  by  Simon  Sbchter,  in  F,  A,  C;  also  Missa 
quaiuor  vocum^  tola  incanone,  compasila^ib  £NG£LB£RTO.AiGN£tty 
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a  composer  of  great  reputation  iu  ooanlecpoi«t«     There  is  ako 
^a  proposal  for  publuhing  .W.    A«  MozAar't  coropo^tioot  .by 
Bubscription. 

Beillin. — June. 

On  the  first  of  tliis  month  M •  DoBiiBB  took  bia  fareweU  in  the 
character  of  Jtidutrd  BoU^  in  Weigl's  opera  of  the  Sckweber  JFo- 
miUe^  (Swiss  Familjr.)  >  His  performance  of  sereral  duets  with  Mad. 
Sbidler  and  Mad.  Bader  obtained  for  him  the  warmest  expres* 
aioBs  of  admiration  and  r^rd. 

At  a  concert  on  the  I9th  the  principal  attraction  centered  in  the 
appearance  of  Mad.  Nina  Coemboa,  a  pnpii  of  SAiiisai,  and  a 
member  of  the  Neapolitan  Opera  Society.  Although  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  audience  were  raised  to  a  considerable  height,  their  airjr 
castles  were  not  built  to  be  destroyed.  Mad.  Coemboa  excels  in 
{Hire  intonation,  basgreat  flexibility  in  executing  cbroauttic  divisions, 
a  round,  and  full  voce  di  petto,  much  facility  in  oraamenting  aiidco« 
louring  passages,  an  even  shake,  and  a  good  portamento.  Bodb's 
air  with  variations  for  the  violin,  an  air  cIPucitta's,  and  one  from 
La  Cenerenialoy  were  tiie  prominent  pieces  of  the  concert* 

On  the  SOth  a  romantic  tragedy  in  five  acts,  entitled  Jmiocen%ia^ 
was  brought  out.  K.  Lbvbzou  is  the  composer,  and  has  received 
great  assistance  from  chapel-masfer  Kibhlin,  who  teaches  singing 
at  the  theatre.    M.  Schnbider  conducted. 

At  one  of  the  concerts  Julio  Gbibeel,  a  boy  of  12  years  old, 
played  an  adagio  and  rondo  on  the  French  horn.  This  youth  dis- 
played an  astonishing  power  over  the  instrument  for  so  young  a  per- 
former, and  promises  great  future  excellence^     . 

DsESDEN-^Aprily  May,  and  June. 

At  the  opera,  Rossini's  Ricciardo  e  Zoraidc  has  beeu  produced. 
It  was  cast  thus— ilgoroii/e,  M.  Gentili — Ricdardoy  M.  Boc« 
cAciNi— 7reai«o,M.ZBZi — Zoraide^  Dbm.  Fumkb — Zamkaf  Dbm. 
Cost.  Tibaldi.  Boccaciki,  who  takes  tke  first  tenor  diaracter, 
is  a  singer  of  much  talent,  but  his  voice  is  weak.  The  opera  met 
with  general  <uccess«  La  Cenermtala,  and  //  matrimowo  st^rOOf 
were  repeated.  Signob  Tourny  made  hisdebut  in  the  repetition  of 
this  opera,  as  PaoUno.  He  possesses  an  agrseaUe  although  weak 
voice,  with  a  good  pronunciation,  and  for  so  young  a  performer  .be 
displayed  considerable  humour.  IfuoruteitU  La  cantatrke  vHUmCf 
MaomettOy  Le  Gazxa  ladra^  and  Le  nozze  di  Fiearo^.  were  given. — 
Dbm.  Tibaldi  was  the  Page^  and  performed  the  cliaracter  iii  a 
graceful  and  agreeable^  style.    Her  singing  was  also  good* 

At  the  German  opera  FideUoj  an  opera  of  &BETHoVBa's,  was  pro« 
duoed  for  the  first  time.  Dbm.  Schaodbr  played  Fiddh — Mad. 
HAA8SE,il/a2Xe£lie — M.SiEBBET,I>onPuEBro— M.KBLt<BE,iZocco, 
and  M.  WiLHEiiMi,  Jadnmo.  This  work  abounds  in  talent  and 
character,  and  the  instrumental  part  iseseeedingly  rich,  It  is  not 
calculated  to  please  the  million  so  well  aa  more  superficial  operas, 
but  it  will  survive  them.    The  character  of  Fidelio  was  exactly 
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adapted  to  the  rapacity  of  Dbh.Sohro]»cr,  whogare it  with.alllhe 
fire  and  expression  of  a  fresh  and  jonthfol  voice,  and  with  all  the 
tfkfll  6f  a  finished  performer. 

CordeliaybyWohF^  the  muiicby  C.  'KREUZBa,  a  minor  iridic 
opera,  came  oat  this  season.  This  piece  is  full  of  spirit  and  espies- 
sion,  and  has  many  interesting  melodies  scattered  throngboat.  D^em. 
ScHRODBR  performed  the  M/miac,  which  is  the  priocipal  pait. 

The  Predosa,  Die  Begfdkm  Siroot/arden.  Der  Freysdmix^  MM 
Kapfchm^  Der  ffanerirager,  i>ie  Entfmhrung  mm  dem  Serailj 
Don  Juarty  hnd'  Jocofukj  have  ibeen  brought  out.  M.  Fisohbr, 
from  Muiiioh,  the  bass  dinger,  was  Osminj  Mickd^  SororfrVi  and 
Don  Juan.  His  acting  is  wery  excellent^  but  his  vovse  letama 
only  the  remains  of  its  former  vigour.  Dbm.  Sobroibbb  was  Donna 
AnnOy  in\Don  JvanyUnd  A  gather  in  the  Prmdfa^anddisplayed  great 
flexibility  of  voice.    M  ad.ISandini  pleased  as  Donna  EMra. 

M.  WAaNBR,  from  the  Breslau  theatre,  took  the  chaiacters  of 
Belmont^  Don  OeUtdo^,  and  Joconie^  His  voice  is  brassy,  and  did 
not  please.  Deh.  Vbdthifii,  in  consequence  df theallness  of  Obm* 
WiLLMANS,  played  the  part  otConslanxe,  in  the  Eirfukrungy  agree- 
ably.    She  was  also  the  Queen  of  ike  Nieht^  in  the  Jimberfote. 

There  have  been  no  concerts  for  the  mst  three  months.  Thellart 
was  on  the  I8th  of  April,at  which  M.  Bbkbdikt,  a  pnpil  of  Webbr, 
executed  a  conoertq  in  C,  on  the  piano  forte,  ;wtith  great  firnMiess  of 
finger.  Mad.  Haasb  sung  a  aisagreeable  air,  with  an  oMijRito 
accompaniment,  by  MoRLAcoRi*  The  two  overtttiea,'from  Faust 
and  CofioUmy  were  played. 

WKiMAR—Sept.  1822,  to  Marchy  1823. 

During  these  seven  months  there  has  been  a  variety  both  of 
old  and  new  operas  performed  at  the  theatre.  Das  Orakel  mu 
Delphosy  (the  oracle  of  Delphos)  the  composition  of  M.  Gotzb  ; 
<<  Das  Einmme  Hausy^  (the  solitaiy  house)  hj  Dallatrao  ; 
the  <*  Preciosay^  the  Fr^schut%y  Tmcrediy  TituSf  Ipkif^enia  in 
Tauris  yVtnd  Der  Wassertrageny  (the  water  carrier)*' ^^  Dte  Szteine 
Familie''  (the  Swiss  Family),  '«  Der  Ziraler  Wastei;'  ^^  Die  Saal- 
mxe;'  '^Roehus  Pumpermduly''  ^^  Den  Doff  hartdery  (the  Vil- 
Jage  Barber),  Je  touer  je  besser  (the  louder  the  better)  Fan^ 
chony  Das  Oekehnnhs  (the  Secret),  Figaro^s  HocHmU  (Figwt&s 
Marriage),  Die  Burger  in  Wien  (the  citizen  in  Vienna),  SuAerle 
HachteUy  Die  Ahnfrau  (the  grandmother),  WUhehn  Telly  and  DtVr 
Kreunfahner  (the  Cruiser),  have  been  brought  out  and  seveml  times 
repeated.  Demoiselles  Louisb  Muller,  (youngest  daughter  of 
the  deceased  chapel  master,  A.  E.  Muller)  Blumauer,  Mess. 
Sbidel  and  Db  la  Roche  have  appeared.  Dbm.  Muller  has 
performed  Agatha  in  the  Fr^chUZy  with  greater  success  than  could 
have  been  suspected,  from  her  youth.  She  displayed  -much  feeling, 
particularly  in  passages  of  tenderness ;  but  her  voice  is  not  adapted 
to  songs  of  deep  passion.  The  other  performers  were  coropl^ly 
successful.  ijrOTZB's  opcra  was  well  received ;  the  composition  dis- 
played profound  science  and  gresl  talent ;  it  overflows  with  harmony. 
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but  ig,  Iioweirer,  deficient  in  melody.  The  FreyschtUx  and  Iphigenia 
in  Tawris  appear  to  have  been  the  most  luccessfiil.  .In  performing 
the  latter  opera  Mad.  Hbtghndorf  and  Mtnn.  Stommbr  and 
MoLiiKE  recei?ed  extraordinary  applause.  Figaro  afforded  uni* 
versal  delight. 

M.  EBBRWBihr,  chamber  musician,  has  given  concerts  in  which 
church  music  was  the  principal  feature.  The  performance  consisted 
of  FOcal  pieces,  by  Danzi,  Kunzen,  Mozabt,  Mui^lbr,  Nau- 
MAN,  Reiohard,  Schulz,  and  Zumstbbo  ;  also  a  septett  and 
chorus  by  Fesch,  a  Te  Deum  by  Hassb,  Psalms  by  Hanobl^ 
HiMMEL,  and  Naumak,  a  mass  of  Mozart's,  Milton's  morning 
hymn  by  Rbichard,  Eberwbin's  oratorio,  Der^  Jungluns 
%u  Naifiy  from  Graubt's  Tod  Jesuj  Handbl's  Mesriak^  and 
Haydn's  Seasons*  The  whole  of  the  performances  were  conducled 
on  a  scale  of  great  excellence  and  grandeur.  At  the  Imperial  Chapel 
three  concerts  have  been  held ;  Mozart's  symphony  in  C,  Beet* 
hoven's  in  C  fiat,  and  an  overture  by  Hummel,  were  played. 
HoMMEL  performed  a  concerto  in  £  sharp,  a  rondo  in  B  sharp,  and 
several  fiintasias ;  M.  Gotzb  executed  a  violin  concerto  of  Polls- 
]>RO*s ;  M.  Eberwbin  some  variations  for  the  oboe,  by  Hummel  ; 
and  Chapel  Master  Schubardt  a fiute concerto,  by  Furstenau. 
The  vocalists  were  Mad.  Hbtoendobf,  Dem.  Roland,  Mbss. 
Strombier,  Mottke,  and  Franks.  Bbbthoven*s  oratorio, 
The  Mouni  of  Olives y  was  among  the  selection. 

Several  private  concerts  have  been  held  nt  the  Emperor's  Palace, 
at  which  Hummel  played  many  concertos.  A  new  cantata  of  his 
composition,  in  celeoration  of  the  Emperor's  birtli-day,   obtained 

Sreat  applause.    At  a  private  concert  given  by  the  Empress,  M.  Von 
Ioinebdrok  played  a  very  difficult  quintett,  and    M.  Fischer 
'and  his  foster  daughter  sang. 

At  the  theatre,  among  the  foreign  professors  who  appeared,  were 
M.  Bahidt,  (he  oboist^  from  Copenhagen  ;  M.  Shunre,  (he  horn 
player,  and  his  two  sons  ;  M.  Jacobi,  the  bassoonist,  from  Coburg  ; 
and  the  brothers  Hase,  from  Dresden.  M.  Dotzaueb  and  his  two 
sons  werelieard  at  an  amateur  concert,  and  received  distinguished 
approbation.  M.  Dotzauer  played  a  violin  concerto  of  his  own 
composition,  and  his  son  Bernard,  (IS  years  of  age)  variations  by 
MoscHBLEs,  on  the  piano  forte;  a  trio  fat  two  violoncellos  and  a 
piano  was  afterwards  played  by  this  extraordinary  family,  with  in* 
'creased  success  and  with  astonishing  ability, 

Dbm.  Blumaubr  made  her  appearance  at  the  opera,,  as  Pamina 
in  the  Zauberflole.    For  a  young  artist  she  has  considerable  merit. 

CZSSEL—JULY  I9y  1823. 

MoE art's  Con  fan  TuUe,  and  Beethoven's  FideUo^  both  of 
,  which  have  not  been  acted  for  a  long  time,  have  at  length 
been  re-produced.  The  former  was  perlbrmed  with  Hbrklot's 
arrangement,  and  by  subscription ;  the  bouse  was  exceedingly  thin. 
Fidelioj  an  old  favourite  with  the  public,  was  received  with  una- 
nimous applause.      Dbm.    Bravn,    who  took   the   character   of 
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FUkUo^  delighted  ibe  audience  by  her  spirited  representation. — » 
M.  Bbbthold  (Rekko),  although  labouring  under  severe  indis- 
position, was  very  effective*  Xa  Gazza  Ladra  of  KossiMiy  which 
18  represented  in  almost  every  theatre  elscwliere,  is  here  entirely 
withdrawn.  In  the  Zauberfiole  a  new  actress  appeared  in  the 
person  of  Dbm.  WiLLMANN/formerly  of  the  Dresden  theatre.  This 
lady  is  a  singer  of  promise,  and  has  a  good  style.  She  failed  from 
the  effects  oF  cold  in  the  song  {Der  Ilolle  Roche)  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  opera.  Her  compass  is  considerable,  and  her  lower  notes  very 
good,  but  the  middle  part  of  her  voice  wants  sweetness.  She  sung 
in  Amenaidey  in  Tancredi^  with  greater  effect.  M.  Miller,  from 
Amsterdam,  also  appeared.  He  was  originally  a  member  of  our 
opera,  and  appeared  this  season  m  Lidniusy  in  the  Vestalin.  His 
voice  is  powerful,  and  he  sung  in  a  masterly  stjie.  Dem.  Braun 
was  Mirrhoy  and  her  conception  as  well  as  performance  of  the  cha- 
racter was  in  a  style  altogether  so  beautiful  and  expressive  that  the 
audience  unanimouslv  called  for  her  at  the  termination  of  the  opera. 

LiNDPAiNTBn's  delightful  opera  of  Sz/Zmo/ta  gave  M.  Milleh 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  powers  in  the  part  oiGuido,  Per- 
haps it  will  be  thought  presuming  to  attempt  to  form  our  judgment 
of  a  work  of  such  rank  on  its  first  appearance,  as  well  as  of  its 
theatrical  effects.  It  has  passed  the  ordeal  of  a  committee  of  pro- 
fessors with  credit,  and  we  may  therefore  be  allowed  to  say  thus  far, 
that  the  style  of  the  music  is  purely  dramatic  as  well  as  original. 
The  introduction  is  peculiarly  effective,  and  the  second  and  third 
finales,  particularly  the  conclusion  of  the  second,  equally  so.  The 
overture  however  is  not  so  expressive  of  the  character  and  incidents 
of  the  opera  as  could  be  wished.  The  opera,  by  its  loss  of  Mes« 
DAMES  Mbtzner  and  Finck-e,  and  M.  Steinert,  has  received  a 
palpable  diminution  of  its  attractions. 

Concerts. — M.  Spohr  is  continuing  his  subscription  concerts.  In 
addition  to  the  attractions  mentionra  in  our  last  Number,  were  M. 
Blaschek,  a  flute  player,  whose  performance  of  a  difficult  concerto 
composed  by  Lindpaimter  excited  a  great  sensation;  and  a  violin 
concerto  bv  M.  Barnbbck,  jun.  a  pupil  of  M.  Wbilb.  M. 
Bender,  tFie  clarionet  performer,  has  carried  off  the  palm.  His  exe« 
cution  of  a  concerto  written  by  Spouii  was  ra[)turously  received, 
and  in  beauty  and  richness  of  tone,  facility,  brilliancy  of  execu* 
tion  and  fine  taste  he  rivals  the  first  performers.  M.  Schmidt 
played  a  pot-pourri  for  the  trumpet  by  Koch  with  extraordinary 
talent.  As  a  violoncello  player  M.  Cattus,  jun..  is  a  young  artist 
of  promise.  In  the  eighth  concert,  M.  Humann  upon  the  luissoon, 
and  M.  Weile  on  the  violin,  were  the  two  concerto  players.  The 
former  eentleman  displayed  great  skill,  and  produced  a  fine  and  rich 
body  of  tone,  while  the  latter  professor  was  equally  great  upon  the 
violin*  A  musical  society,  styling  itself  fu/eTT^e,  which  has  private 
Concerts  during  the  winter,  has  given  its  annual  concert  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor.  The  principal  features  were  a  scene  from  Win- 
ter's Tamerlane^  by  M.  Berthold^-r  concerto  by  M.  Both,  a 
pupil  of  Spohr,  who  evinced  an  emulation  in  his  performance  that 
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was  highly  commendable— And  a  horn  dnet  by  Msssas.  Scharfbn- 

BURG  and  SCHUBANR. 

The  last  concert  was  given  by  Hummel,  in  which  this  professor** 
performance  on  the  piano-forte,  as  well  as  his  compositions,  bote  the 
most  conspicuous  part.  The  entire  selection  and  tbe  performance 
displayed  cultivateu  taste  and  polished  skilly  and  was  greeted  with 
wtbounded  applause  by  a  distinguished  audience. 

With  the  exception  of  the  addition  of  Oem.  Willmann,  the 
singers  were  the  same  as  in  the  first  three  concerts. 

August' 

Spohe  has  lately  produced  a' new  opera,  in  three  acts,  namely 
Sessonda*  The  story,  by  Ed.  Getre,  is  taken  from  Lbmierb's 
Veute  du  Malabar^  and  tbe  author  appears  to  bare  a  perfect  know 
ledge  of  stage  effect.  The  performance  was  very  successful,  and  the 
Musicalische  Zeitung  (Musical  Journal)  ofiers,  in  tbe  name  of  all 
loFcrs  of  music,  thanks  to  Spoua  for  the  great  treat  afforded  them. 

Lemberg — June. 

A  theatre  which  neither  possesses  a  good  bass  or  tenor  singer, 
and  which  has  lost  all  its  chorussets,  can  perform  no  opera 
with  any  decree  of  credit.  Such  is  the  state  of  the  opera  at 
Lemberg,  which  is  absolutely  far  below  mediocrity,  notwithstanding 
the  abilities  ami  exertions  of  chapel-master  Braun,  and  of  its  first 
violin  Ernesti,  aided  by  the  efforts  of  Mad.  Seher  and  Mad.  La  . 
Roche.  Mad.  Becker,  of  the  Prague  theatre,  has  appeared  in 
several  operas.  This  lady  possesses  a  beautiful  and  full-toned 
voice,  of  considerable  compass,  from  A  to  F,  in  altissimo.  Her  ex* 
ecution  is  excessively  brilliant,  and  she  uses  much  ornament.  Her 
action  also  is  highly  expressive.  As  Amenaide  and  Agatha^  in 
Tancredi  and  the  FreyschutZy  she  was  eminently  successful. 

Our  celebrated  violin  virtuoso,  M.  Lipinskt,  gave  a  concert  at 
which  Mad.  Becker  sung  airs  from  the  Zauberjlotej  Schonen  Mul^ 
krin  (the  Miller's  Wife),  and  as  Rcsoj  from  the  Sangerinnen  auf 
dem  Landcj  and  increased  her  former  fame.  This  enchantress  has 
since  left  us,  but  the  recollection  of  her  beautiful  voice  will  long 
remain. 

The  Polish  Society,  tinder  the  direction  of  M.  Kamtitski,  has 
produced  several  operas,  but  as  they  are  deficient  in  principal 
singers  they  can  never  perform  them  with  eclat.  For  this  reason 
the  principal  operas — John  of  Paris j  AUne^  and  Tke  Sttiss  Fanufyy 
can  only  excite  a  feeling  of  approbation  for  the  exertions  of  the  con- 
ductors to  afford  the  public  a  variety  of  entertainment. 

Bbemen. 

On  the  27th  of  Mav  a  concert  was  given  here  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Mad.  Adelheid  Mbtinbb.    The  purity  of  her  tone  and  her 
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distinct  pronunciation,  rapidity  and  smoothness  of  execution,  and  the 
compass  of  her  voice,  obtained  for  her  universal  approbation^. 

M.  Chapel-roaster  Bisar  has  entered  into  a  contract  for  the  thea« 
tre  for  ten  jears,  the  contract  to  begin  in  1824.  From  the  judgment, 
cultivated  taste,  and  science  erf"  M»  Biert,  (here  is  every  reason  to 
expect  a  most  successful  season.  The  opera«house  has  already  un^ 
dergone  considerable  alteration. 

Pbjoue. 

Before  the  musical  season  commenced  in  this  city,  two  benefit 
concerts  were  given  by  M.  Huttnbe,  a  violoncello  player,  and  M.. 
Bauer,  an  oboist,  and  as  they  were  native  artists,  these  concerts 
were  fully  attended. 

At  the  Annual  Concert  for  the  support  of  the  students  of  Phi« 
losophy,  M.  Wbuly,  a  young  flute  player,  made  his  first  ap« 
pearance,  and  bids  fair  to  become  an  eminent  performer.  Mao. 
Christen  gained  considerable  applause  by  her  execution  of  Pjixis' 
variations  for  the  piano  forte. 

M.  PoHL,  on  his  departure  from  the  opera,  gave  a  musical  per- 
formance. The  scholars  of  the  conservatory  of  music  had  two  con- 
certs, entirely  supported  by  scholars  of  only  three  years  standing  in 
the  academy*  M.  Sl  A  wick,  the  violin  player,  was  the  only  excep- 
tion. They  performed  Mozart's  grand  symphony  in  C,  and  the. 
last  ftteue  was  played  in  such  a  masterly  style  as  to  excite  the 
astonishment  of  the  audience  at  the  boys'  attainments.  A  coneer* 
tante  for  two  flutes  by  Cbambe^  and  executed  by  Joseph  Spaimbr 
and  Antony  Klbpsoh.  A  duet  from  Paer's  Satrginoy  by  Ot*. 
MoisELLES  Amalib  8choff  and  Hawlena,  and  some  variations 
by  Rons,  for  the  violin,  astonishingly  executed  by  Joqn  . 
Urbanbk  were  tho-most  prominent  features  of  the  concert.* 

*  This  c&nservatory  has  produced  an  immense  number  of  professors 
who  enjoy  eminence  in  the  various  Courts  of  Europe  and  in  the  various 
orchestras.  At  the  opera  at  Vienna,  Bbtti.ach  and  J.  Nowak  (bassoon), 
Malix  (oboe),  Paua  (clarionet),  Kbil  and  Javatka  (horn),  Wjiidx, 
(violoncello),  F.  Nowak  (double  base.) 

At  the  Theatre  at  Leopoldstadt,  Joseph  Zelenka  (horn.) 
At  the  Theatre  at  Pesth,  Taborskt  (violin),  Zwrczek  (horn),  Wesetf 
SKT  (bassoon).— Also  at  the  Military  Chapek  in  Hungary,  F.  Zelenka 
(clarinettist  and  master  of  the  Chapel  to  tne  Hesse  Uomberg  Hussars), 
HocHMANN  (trumpet),  Klbpsoh  (hautboy),  Bohm  (clarionet.) 

At  the  Theatre  at  GratE,  Rallusch  (double  base),  Eisbr  and  Mullbr 
(flute),  Chwoy,  Duk,  Frinta,  and  Maci^acjsek  (violin),  Kopitivs 
(viola),  HovKER  and  SLlivdera  (horn). 

At  the  Music  Society  at  Iglaw,  Loffelmanv  (teacher  of  the  violin.) 
At  the  Theatre  at  Hanover,  Stowiczbk  (violin),  Matys  (viojoncdloi.) 
At  the  Landgrave's  Chanel  at  Donaueschingen,  Kali  won  a,  a  foreigner, 
(violin),    Marcziczek     (norn),    JCocu    (cTarionel),    at    Naples;    and 
Gellert  (violin),  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Sa  8 
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At  the  musical  declarnatory  concerts  for  the  benefit  of  the  )>oory 
under  the  direction  of  Mess.  Weber  and  Pixis,  the  two  Mess. 
Wehlt  (flute  and  violin  performers),  and  Jac.  Dentsch  (French 
horn),  are  spoken  of  as  concerto  players  of  talent.  M.  Pohl  sung  a 
soprano  air  from  Rossini's  Kicciardo  and  Zoraide — and  Dem. 
Erhard,  one  from  Mater's  Lodoiska.  The  concert  terminated 
by  Bernhard  Romberg^s  concerto  overture, and  oneof  Winter's 
in  C  flat.  Atthe  second  concert,  Mademoiselle  Elise  Patzblt,  a 
child  of  twehre  years,  executed  Hummel's  concerto  in  B  flat.  This 
little  girl's  industry  and  talent  gives  creat  promise  of  future  excel* 
lence.  M.  Vincbnz  Bartak  played  variations  on  the  violin  with 
much  efiect^  and  J.  Slama,  also  a  scholar  of  the  conservatory,  ex- 
ecuted a  concerto  on  the  keyed  trumpet  ivith  great  skill.  Dem. 
Franchetti  sung  an  air  from  Paer's  Camilla  with  much  precision, 
and  obtained  loud  applause,  asvrell  as  M.  Binder,  in  a  cavatina 
from  the  Zauber/late.  Gluck^s  overture  to  Jphigenia  in  Aulis^  and 
Winter's  overture  to  Salomon^  were  given  in  a  masterly  style. 
The  well  known  Schwanz  and  Rosenfarbj  sung  by  the  Demoiselles 
Anna  and  Louisa  Hbrbst  and  M.  Burian.  This  declamatory 
piece  was  given  in  the  costume  of  black  and  rose-coloured  dresses^ 
and  is  in  vogue  here. 

The  society  of  professors  had  their  annual  Christmas  concert,  at 
which  was  performed  Haydn's  Creation.  On  Easter  Sunday,  the 
performance  consisted  of  Weigel's  Leiden  Christi:  the  efl^ect  of 
this  oratorio  is  described  to  be  prodigious,  and  the  music  excessively 
difficult.  On  Palm  Sunday,  they  gave  Haydn's  Seven  Wordsy  (or 
the  benefit  of  the  Dumb,  which  went  off" very  heavily.  There  were  se- 
veral quartetts  and  quintetts  by  Romberg,  Spohr,  Pixis,  Haydn, 
Bbethovbn,  and  one  octeit  by  Sfohr. 

At  the  Theatre,  Rossini's  mose  in  Egitio^  and  Die  Bohmischen 
AmoMoneny  by  Kollnbr,  the  music  by  A*  BayeR|  were  brought 
out.  M.  Michalesi  played  Moses  with  success — ^Kainz  was 
Pharaoh  Sesosirii — MxBkMEERVSTy  Almathea — Dem.Fhanchbtti, 
JEsftd— and  M.  Binder,  the  Prince.  The  Bohemian  Amazon  was 
a  perfect  failure.  A.  M.  Young  made  his  debut  in  Joseph^  and 
has  also  played  in  the  Frej/schut%.  His  voice  is  a  tenor  of  volume, 
and  his  intonation  pure.  His  great  forte  appeared  to  be  recitative, 
in  which  hp  was  en^inently  svccessful* 


Amstkrdjm — April^  1823. 

Dunne  the  summer  of  this  year  a  concert,  called  the  Har- 
monic Society,  has  been  established  in  this  city,  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Hamssens.  The  society  has  considerably  enlarged 
and  improved  its  concert  room.  The  conductor  is  a  young 
man  of  excellent  talent,  and  displays  great  ardour  and  zea{, 
tempered  with  prudence  in  its  direction.  The  concert  is  composed 
of  professors  and  amateurs— the  latter^  however,  only  taking  the 
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vocal  parti.  Schii^i.br'8  Oloekey  the  inusic  by  A.  Rom ttRO ; 
Mbrul's  Jacob  and  fns  Son,  were  performed  with  considerable 
effect.  The  instrumental  pieces  went  extremely  wdl,  and  many 
of  the  solo  performances  were  exceliently  performed*  The  whole 
concert  was  exceedingly  creditable. 

Another  concert  was  instituted,  and  carried  on  with  much  eclat 
fhroagh  the  winter.  It  is  almost  entirely  supported  by  amateurs, 
who  conduct  it  singularly  well.  Every  composition  is  regularly 
performed,  and  if  the  piece  is  not  correctly  played,  it  is  immediately 
repeated. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  summer  Sighora  Don  ati  and  Madams 
Peboni,  from  the  Italian  theatre  at  Bucharest,  visited  Amsterdam, 
and  gave  at  the  Dutch  Theatre  two  iatermeizi,  but  tliey  met  with 
little  encouragement. 

In  the  autumn  the  Dutch  opera  again  commenced  their  usual  par« 
formances.  The  Frej/schuit  introduced  M.  Stumer,  from  the  Berlin 
National  Theatre,  in  the  character  of  Max.  His  voice  is  not  pow- 
fal,  but  pleasing;  his  intonationpnre,'and  his  shake  good ;  and  his 
style  was  much  admired*  M.  r.  Habbrrobh,  the  manaser  of  the 
theatre,  was  Caspar;  Mabamb  Ritzler,  Agatha;  and  Madams 
H0FFMEI6TGR,  Atme.  The  opera  was  performed  twenty-five  even* 
ings.  The  music  gave  infinite  pleasure,  but  the  piece  itself  was  not 
much  esteemed.  M.  Strobe,  a  tenor,  from  the  Hanoverian  opera, 
made  his  appearance.  He  originally  belonged  to  this  stage.  His 
Toice  is  good,  but  his  style  did  not  please.  He,  like  his  predecessor, 
M.  Stumer,  was,  however,  much  applauded.  At  the  concert  of 
FeUx  Merilis  he  received  much  approbation,  from  his  perform* 
ance  of  Bbbthoten's  Adelaide* 

M.  Wild,  opera  and  chamber  singer  to  the  Duke  of  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt^ appeared  towards  the  close  of  the  month  of  January,  and  met 
with  a  gratifying  reception*  He  was  particularly  great  in  songs  of 
expression,  and  at  the  concerts  of  ErudUio  Musiea  and  Felix 
Meritisj  at  one  of  which  he  sung  Adelaide  very  beautifully,  he  was. 
much  applauded. 

M.  Gebstacrbr,  chamber  and  opera  singerto  the  Prince  of  Hesse 
Cassel,  made  his  debut  as  Sargino^  in  Parr's  opera,  at  the  beginning 
of  April,  and  subsequently  in  several  other  operas,  with  great  eclat. 
He  is  more  successful  in  songs  of  expression  than  in  airs  of  brilliant 
execution. 

The  French  opera  was  opened  here  in  March.  The  first  tenor 
part  was  supported  by  H.  Uoeuriot,  who  has  become  a  favourite 
with  the  public.  His  style  is  very  superior  to  the  French  singers  in 
general,  and  his  shake  is  very  good.  Dbm.  Bbllbmout  is  a  great 
acquisition  to  the  company,  who  have  performed  Rossini's  Barbiere 
di  SivigHay  and  many  other  good  operas. 

The  great  winter  concerts,  entitled  Felix  Meriiis  and  ErudUio 
Musicay  commenced  in  November.  Dbm.  Mariann e  Kainz,  from 
Vienna,  made  her  first  appearance  as  a  singer.  The  theatre  at 
Vienna  was  tlie  scene  of  her  debut,  where  she  <malned  immense  ap« 
piause.    In  the  north  of  Germany  she  has  been  ako  very  well  received. 
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DBMOiSBLtR  Kai'kz*b  Toice  18  tfgtfsoibk  buCnoCpoweifttL  Sfae 
poMCfltes  great  iieatiicit  and  facility  of  execulioa  of  paisages^  and  her 
ahake  is  pure.  The  caatabile  style  is  her  fofle*  and  she  never  over* 
loads  her  songs  if  ith  ornament*  MxssiBoas  Chiodi  and  Cobukvot 
-were  engaged  and  loudly  applauded*  Mbss.  Wild  and  Stbobb 
also  suBg. 

The  concert  FeSx  Meritis  has  produced  Haydb's  Creatiim  and 
Seasons^  under  the  direction  of  M.  FoooB.  Both  pieces  were  suo* 
ceasfuly  but  the  former  more  particularly.  The  German  ciitic  com- 
plains of  the  performance  of  the  recitatives.  They  afford,  he  says, 
a  good  opportunity  for  the  disolay  of  fine  declamation,  but  they 
vere  sung  too  superficially,  too  natly,  too  coldly^  to  be  effective.  A 
new-overture,  by  Aloys  Schmidt,  gave  satisfaction;  but  one  by 
Fbsc  A  was  less  fortunate.  Dbm.  Kainz,  in  her  songs  with  variations^ 
and  in  several  other  places,  was  loudly  applauded.    M.  Hanssbks 

EBrformed  a  concerto  of  Lafont*s  with  great  skill,  and  M.  VaK 
RBB,  although  a  young  professor,  obtained  deserved  approbation 
in  the  execution  o|  a  concerto  of  his  own  composition.  Mess. 
FoDOB  and  Wilms  performed ;  the  one  a  concerto  and  the  other  a 
potpourri,  for  the  piano  forte,  with  an  aocompaniment  for  the  violin^ 
by  MoscitBLBs  and  Lafont,  which  afforded  great  pleasure  to  the 
public.  Hanssens  played  the  violin.  M.  Yon  Schmibt  was  suc- 
cessful in  a  concerto  in  A  flat,  with  variations  upon  Alexander* t 
Feast,  by  Moscheles,  and  Dbm,  Mbybb  in  Dussbb's  military 
concerto.  An  amateur  acquired  much  credit  in  the  performance  of 
Field's  second  ooncerto  in  A  major.  The  clarionet  plavers.  Mess. 
Klbinb  and  Ohbistiani,  delighted  the  audience  m  Kbommbb's 
duet  in  £  sharp ;  and  Mess.  Dahmbn's,  a  father  and  son,  met  with 
equal  approbation.  M.  Lahou  also  flayed  a  difficult  flute  con- 
certoy  anu  M.  Mann,  on  the  bassoon,  gratified  the  audience  by  the 
beauty  of  his  tone  and  rapidity  of  execution*  M.  Potdbvik,  in 
his  concerto  on  the  horn^  was  rapturously  applauded,  as  was  the  young 
violoncello  plajer,  M.  Jacobson.  Dbm.  Sohn  performed  with 
great  execution  and  taste  on  the  harj).  The  following  solo  players 
appeared :  M.  Tausch,  a  clarionet  player,  from  the  King  of  Prussians 
Chapel;  M.  Weiss,  flute  player,  from  London;  M.  Wolfrab, 
from  Vienna;  M.  Schott,  clarionettist,  from  Munich.  M.  Hum« 
MEL  and  M.  Lafont  have  also  received  approbation.  M.  Lafont 
had  become  a  considerable  favourite  with  tne  public,  but  at  the  ter- 
mination of  every  concert  he  usually  sung  a  romance,  which  unfor- 
tunately destroyed  the  impression  his  violin  playing  had  made. 

The  new  society  gave  a  conoert  at  the  French  theatre,  for  the 
benefit  of  an  invalid  professor.  The  concert  was  well  performed* 
The  symphony  in  £  sharp,  of  Andre^  was  given  with  much  fire  and 
precision. 

June* 

The  art  has  lost  a  most  invalaable  profesitor  in  the  person  of  M. 
Hanssbns,  who  died  here  on  the  14tb  of  this  month,  after  a  severe 
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Hlfi€88.  As  a  peffomier  on  the  violin  ha  stood  pre^ninent,  aad  at 
a  leader  be  was  equaUjr  great.  At  the  tiaie  of  his  det^  be  was 
director  of  the  sommer  iTarm&me  Qmcertiy  of  the  CSUbolie  Chapel 
called  Mosei  and  Aaron^  and  was  leader  cnf  the  ballet  at  the  Datch 
opera«  Of  his  com  posit ionsi  only  one  has  been  heard  in  paUic--« 
polonaise,  with  orchestral  accompaninieiits.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Habeneck. 

On  the  S5th  of  Jane  the  society  fer  the  benefit  of  oar  artists  me  a 
concert,  the  profits  of  which  were  to  be  presented  to  the  whfow  of 
Hanssexs.  The  following  pieces  were  given  :^  B.  Roubbbo's 
Funeral  Symphony;  Brauke's  Concerto  for  the  Clarionet,  pbyed 
by  M.  Christiami  ;  Air,  sung  by  M.  Ccburiot  ;  Bochsa'b  Fan* 
tasia  for  the  Harp,  by  Dem.  Sohn  ;  and  B.  Uombbrg's  Variations 
for  the  Violoncello,  by  A.  Jacobsek.  In  the  second  part,  an 
Overtareof  Lindpaimtbr's  ;  Dboobt's  Variations  on  Godstne  the 
Kingy  by  A.  Dahmbn,  jnn.  an  Air  from  Rossini,  by  Mad.  Uki^ 
MONT ;  and  a  Concertino  for  the  Violin,  composed  and  performed 
by  M.  Van  Bree.  The  pieces  met  with  great  applaase.  M. 
Fodor  led  the  orchestra.    M.  Molimeuf  was  the  conOBctor. 

The  Musical  Society,  which  has  the  moiioHet  VolmaaktAkkocntdf 
gave,  on  the  SOth,'a  public  proof  of  the  soecessfal  progress,  of  thdr 
scholars.  On  (he  10th,  at  Haarlem,  was  held  the  five  hondredtb 
anniversary  in  honour  of  the  inventor  of  printing — ^Laurens  Zan^ 
zooN  Koster.  In  the  Great  Church  was  an  orchestra  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  performers,  composed  chiefiy  c£  the  artists  and 
Dillettanti  at  Amsterdam*  M.  Schumann  presided  at  the  organ. 
The  number  of  vocalists  (only  five)  was  much  too  small;  however, 
they  did  more  than  was  expected.  Among  the  solo  singers  was  a 
tenor,  an  amateur,  who  distinguished  himself.  Professor  Van  dbb 
Palm  made  a  speech  in  praise  of  Koster,  which  was  divided  into 
two  parts ;  between  them  the  concluding  part  of  Hatdn's  CreaUon 
was  played  on  the  organ.  The  eflect  of  the  music  in  the  chnrch 
was  wonderful.  The  performance  was  very  successful,  and  worthy 
of  the  object  of  the  festival  • 


RoTTERDHM^February  I2ihy  1823. 

AUhongh  this  city  is  able  to  make  but  few  pretensions  in  the 
higher  walks  of  music,  it  yet  possesses  so  much  that  is  really  ro- 
spectable  that  we  shall  give  a  brief  review  of  the  difievent  establish- 
meats  of  the  art,  as  well  as  the  reason  why  the  citizens  fail  to  attain 
a  ^eater  elevation  in  the  pursuit  of  this  science. 

The  music  of  the  church,  both  among  the  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  does  not  receive  sufficient  attention  to  render  it  evoi 
respectable.  The  city  does  not  possess  one  single  organist,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  J.  RoBBEats,  who  can  be  said  to  rise  to 
any  eminence.  If  to  a  better  judgment  in  the  selection  of  the 
organists  were  added  as  a  commencement  a  small  choms  in  four 
imrts,  a  wish  for  improvement  would  be  awakened  which  night 
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Qltimaiicly  tend  io  the  advancement  of  the  art  and  of  the  singer, 
and  act  as  an  encouragement  to  any  future  attempt.  In  the 
Protestant  churches  the  singing  is  entirely  in  unison,  aad  among  the 
Catholic  congregations  it  fails  from  a  want  of  funds.  This  does 
not  however  arise  from  any  niggardly  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
opulent,  who  would  be  always  ready  to  supply  pecuniary  assistance 
if  scientific  organists  and  good  choirs  were  established. 

The  only  opera  this  city  has  enjoyed  has  been  given  by  the  French 
company  from  the  Hague,  for  a  short  period  during  the  winter. 
They  were  liberally  supported,  but  hare  discontinued  their  perform- 
ances. It  is  however  determined  to  establish  a  permanent  French 
company  during  the  present  year.  At  the  Dutch  theatre  there  is 
but  little  vocal  music,  and  the  symphonies  and  overtures  performed 
between  the  acts  are  wretched  attempts. 

The  most  important  and  most  respectable  feature  in  our  musical 
world  are  the  concerts.  Of  these,  those  ^iven  on  the  Saturday 
evening,  under  the  direction  of  distinguished  personages,  and 
attend^  by  select  audiences  are  by  far  the  roost  eminent.  But 
these  musical  parties  exclude  the  real  lover  of  music,  who  is 
not  endowed  with  rank  and  riches.  The  orchestra  is  made 
up  both  of  amateurs  and  professors  (the  latter  are  very  poorly 
paid); — it  is  strong  rather  than  finished,  but  upon  the  whole 
very  good.  The  audience  partake  in  some  degree  of  the  nature 
of  the  English — for  no  sooner  do  the  symphonies  or  any  o(her  con- 
certed instrumental  pieces  commence,  than  they  immediately  begin 
to  talk  with  the  greatest  indifi*erence.  To  solos  and  to  vocal  music 
they  are  all  attention.  The  concerts  of  the  professors,  which  also 
take  place  during  the  winter,  are  distinguished  for  the  selection  of 
the  pieces  no  less  than  for  the  style  in  which  both  the  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music  is  performed. 

In  instrumentalists  and  in  the  study  of  the  instrumental  music  the 

Erofessors  and  amateurs  of  this  city  are  considerably  improved.  M»A. 
loNN  is  at  the  head  of  our  orchestra,  and  as  a  violin  i)erformcr  and 
a  lover  of  the  art  he  is  considered  as  entitled  to  tlie  first  rank. 
Messrs.  B.  Tours  and  C.  Muhlenfeldt  follow  close  in  his  steps, 
and  have  distinguished  themselves, the  former  as  a  violinist,  and  the 
latter  on  the  harpsichord  as  well  as  an  author.  M.  Muhlenfeldt 
published  an  account  of  his  travels.  Messrs.  S.  Gang,  £•  Datt- 
MER,  BoiMi,  and  HuT6CHENRUYER,jun.  have  severally  displayed 

freat  ability  on  the  violoncello,  flute,  bassoon,  and  French  horn, 
'he  ripieno  parts  of  the  orchestra  are  very  respectably  supported. 
A  school  for  the  study  of  music  has  been  established  here  during 
the  last  two  years,  but  has  at  present  produced  no  extfaordioary  per- 
formers. It  would  be  conferring  considerable  benefit  upon  the  mu- 
sical taste  of  this  city  if  a  school  for  the  study  of  singing  were  pro* 
moled.  Since  Pucitta  has  left  no  good  private  instructor  in  singing 
has  visited  us.  But  as  Madame  Borine,  who  has  a  pure  and  bean* 
ttful  voice,  a  good  knowledge  of  her  science,  a  right  method  of 
forming  her  tone,  and  a  good  style,  intends  to  teach,  we  may  hope 
for  beUer  vocalists. 
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STnjsBUBG  TiTEMTnTRyfrom  1822  to  1823. 

The  direction  of  the  French  Theatre  for  this  second  year  has  been 
entrusted  to  Messrs.  L^FaaooB  and  Pa  is  a  c.  The  following  is 
the  list  of  tho  Dramatis  Persona: — 

DaM.  Josephine  Corte  is  prima  donna;  she  has  an  agreeable 
"^ice,  flexible,  ;ind  very  high — and   but  for  some  defect    in   her 
musical  education,  would  have  been  one  of  the  fitst  French  dramatic 
singers. 

Dbm  Rosalie  B(7iigeb,  employs  few  or  no  ornaments,  bot  dis« 
plays  musical  science.    She  performs  with  skill  and  expression. 

Dbk.  Lafitte  is  second  siAger — Dem.  Bioet  takes  the  third 
parts, — and  Mesdames  Mbzbrai^  and  Livron  the  alto.  M. 
Mesplon  is  first  tenor — Messrs..  Eugene  and  Cobourg  second 
tenors :--^these  three  gentlemen  are  third-rate  performers.  M. 
Vaein,  baritone,  deserves  distinguished  notice—- together  with  M. 
Mbzerat,  the  base  singer :  they  possess  much  musical  science. 
Ma.  Charles,  second  base,  has  a  voice  of  very  little  power  or 
depth.     The  buffo,  Mr.  Bernabdi,  is  hardly  to  be  called  a  singer. 

The  Directors  have,  with  great  perseverance,  produced  the  fol- 
lowing operas : Das  JZauberglockckcfiy  by  He  bold — II  Barbiere 

di  Sivigluiy  by  Rossini,  which  was  studied  with  great  care — Mo« 
K art's  Nozze  di  Fisaro — Das  Gitler  des  Parks j  in  one  act,  by 
Panseron — Rossini  s  Gazza  Ladra^  which  made  less  impiession 
than  the  Barbieredi  Siviglia  and  Sfontini's  Ferdinand  Cortez. 

The  Society,  whoge  performances  began  on  the  5ih  of  May 
1822,  and  concluded  11th  April,  1823,  have  sustained  a  great  loss  in 
the  death  of  their  director,  Ma.  Laforoue. 

The  German  Opera  and  Dramatic  Society,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Wilh.  Becut,  performed  only  from  the  7th  of  September  to 
the  30th  of  October.  None  of  the  performers  are  worthy  particular 
notice. 

KoNiGSBURQ'—from  September^  1822,  to  JuU/y  1823. 

On  the  14th  of  September  our  opera  opened  with  the  Freysekutz^ 
which  was  performed  to  a  full  house.  Dbm.  Minna  Sen afper, 
from  Berlin,  a  pupil  of  Dem.  Aug.  Scrmalz,  was  engaged  as  the 
first  singer,  and  made  her  debut  as  Agatha.  This  lady  is  fortunate 
in  the  possession  of  a  good  theatrical  figure,  a  polished  pronuncia- 
tion, a  sonorous  voice,  and  asan  additional  recommendation  isofa  good 
school.  Her  intonation  is  not  sufficiently  steady  for  a  theatre,  which 
can  be  freely  excused  iaher,  since  this  fault  was  fully  cancelled  by 
her  assiduity  and  attention  to  the  time. 

Dbm.  Schaffbr's  voice  has  not  yet  gained  sufficient  force  upon 
the  whole  to  render  it  ezcelieqt.  However  in  Agatha  she  was  much 
applauded.  As  ike  Queen  of  Ni^kt  Dbm.  S.  developed  great  com- 
pass of  voice  (from  lower  A  to  within  three  notes  of  F  in  altissimo); 
the  low  notes  are  strong^-— the  high,  light;  and  in  staccato  passages 
she  hasi^ieat  sweetness.  As  the  Princess  of  Nacarrey  Donna  Anna% 
and  as  CZtuUtnzey  in  the  Entfukrungy  she  was  heard  with  much  plea- 
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sure,  and  her  short  stay  was  greatly  regretted.     She  is  engaged 
nt  Brunswick. 

M.  &  Mad.  Sciiwahz^  from  the  Dantsic  theatre,  have  our  opera, 
and  to  the  comedy  are  a  great  acquisition.  M.  Sciiwarz  is  the  son 
f>f  our  old  yet  not  forgottei^ director  and  actor,  Schwarz,  at  Ham- 
burg. Aliboiigii  his  voice,  which  is  a  tenor,  has  become  feeble,  so 
excellent  was  his  performance  in  John  of  Parisj  Pedrill  in  the 
Enlfuhrungj  and  in  other  good  characters,  that  he  nevertheless  is 
allowed  to  be  the  first  German  tenor  singer. 

Mao.  Schwarz  is  a  beautiful  young  woman  ;  she  also  possesses 
great  versatility  of  power  on  iUe  stage.  The  lower  tones  of  her  voice 
are  sonorous,  and  the  higher  equally  excellent.*  As  Olivier yAschtn^ 
brodely  Blonde^  she  obftain^d  afiplause.  M.  and  Madams  Gutu« 
MANN,  (whose  maiden  name  was  Mabconi,  and  who  afterwards 
married  M.  Goeckb,)  from  the  Theatre  at  Lubeck,  made  their  fir^ 
appearance  here — the  former  as  Osmin^  in  the  Entfuhrungy  and  the 
lady  in  Eme/ine^  and  afterwards  as  Cesiv^  Although  pasther  youth, 
Mao.  Gutumann  po^esses  a  good  vqice,  and  her  upper  notes  are 
excessively  cle^r,  but,  upon  the  whale,  her  singing  is  not  held  in 
very  high  estimation.  M.  H.  Blum,  from  the  Royal  Berlin  National 
Theatre,  performed  Don  Juan^  SarastrOf  Axur^  and  Caspar,  in  the 
Frej/^chatZy  in  a  style  that  did  him  great  credit,  particularly  the 
latter  character,  in  which  he  surpassed  M*  La  Roohb,  who,  in 
company  with  M.  Hummel,  is  gone  to  Weimar.  The  Bariolo  of  M. 
BLUM,in  11  Barbiere  di  SmgUa,  was  masterly.  In  person  M.  B.  is 
extraordinarily  gifted,  and  his  singingis  not  less  eminent.  His  range 
of  characters  are  among  the  light  parts  of  tragedy.  Mad  Maniba, 
from  Berlin,  as  .£/rira  and  Susannah^  did  not  give  pleasure. 

Among  the  new  musical  compositiipna  is  Die  Waise  aus  Genf,  a 
melo  drama  from  the  French,  by  Castblli.  The  piece  is  princU 
pally  indebted  to  its  theatrical  effects  for  its  success.  The  music  is 
by  a  young  master,  named  Wurst,  who  is  a  man  of  some  consider* 
able  promise*  The  melo  drame  was  performed  several  times.  M» 
Hu ray,  director  of  the  music,  revived  for  bis  benefit  Grbtrt's 
Bej/den  Geizigeu,  which  has  been  so  long  Imiied  in  oblivion.  The 
revival  was  not  satisfactory. 

The  Benefit  Concerts  of  the  Artists  were  in  general  well  supported, 
but  no  new  pieces  of  any  note  were  brought  out.  The  season  on  the 
whole  has  been  very  good,  and  much  music  of  the  finest  kind  has 
been  produced. 

It  b  to  be  lamented  that  a  permanent  theatre  is  not  established  in 
this  city,  since  its  superiority  cannot  possibly  be  contested. 

Petersburg. 

The  professors  who  have  taken  a  distinguished  part  in  the  princi* 

Eal  performances  during  the  winter  are,  Maik  BsNDE&and  Dbm. 
Iallocca,  M.  3nNi>E|i5  upon  the  clacionel,;  M<  Czbbwbnka,  as 
oboe  player;  and  Messrs.  Bohh  and.MAQSBR,  on  the,  vJoHn; 
Steibblt  and  Mayer,  the  Qekbtated  composers,  were  the  per* 
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formers  on  the  piano  forte.  Among  the  amateur  performers  on  fhe 
same  instrament  were  Me^os.  Uwaroff  and  PBROFFdRT,  and 
M.  LivoFP  on  the  violin.  Hummrl  has  paid  a  y'\^\i  to  f  his  capita], 
and  was  well  received.  He  was  hoard  at  several  private  parties  previous 
to  his  appearance  in  poblic.  His  wonderful  «kill  and  extraordi- 
narj  performance  of  his  fantasias  have  obtaineii  him  here  the  title 
of  Beruliraten  Imprrovisatore  (oelebrated  Improvisatore.)  His  con^* 
certo  in  B  minor,  the  Sentinelle^  and  a  fantasia,  were  plajed  hy  this 
composer  at  his  first  public  concert.  At  his  second  concert  he 
executed  a  concerto,  his  own  composition,  in  A  Uni^  a  fantasia,  and 
his  air,  Maihildc  Von  Guise.  The  fantasia  gave  room  for  a  consi« 
derable  display  of  execution,  but  the  air  was  pedantic  and  stiff. — 
A  beaatifal  septette  performed  at  the  third  concert,  received  una- 
nimous  applause*    The  concerts  were  well  attended^ 

Mad.  Svnanoffska,  a  harpsichord  performer,  from  Warsaw, 
visited  Petersbarg  at  the  same  time  as  Huwmbl.  She  also  played  a 
great  deal  in  private  before  her  public  aprpearance,  aild  pleased  con- 
siderably^ but  her  concerts  were  not  successful.  M«  Baerman,  the 
clarionet  player,  gave  some  concerts,  bat  had  a  lim>ited  audience, 
and  M.  Boucher,. the  violinist,  who  has  arrived  at  this  capital,  had 
the  honour  of  performing  before  the  Empress'  me^ther. 

Bbetuoven*8  music  has  had  t<^  combat  with  much  prejudice, 
both  here  and  at  iVIoecow,  which  has  at  length  been  overcome  by 
M.  BoHM,  and  some  other  pressors  of  distinction,  who  a  short  time 
since  performed  the  qnartetts  of  this  master.  BeentovEN  bas 
undertaken  to  write  three  new  quartets  expressly  fer  Prince Nicolaus 
Gallitzia. 

Concerts  haw  been  given  here  by  MBssftiuAs  Meinrard, 
(violoncellist),  Bakrvann,  (clarionet  tist),  by  Oemoisellb 
Dallocca,  the  first  singer,  and  by  many  other  professors.  The 
number  of  distinguished  artists  is  as  great  here  as  at  Moscow.  Among 
the  first  violin  pbnyers  are  Mes0.  Bohm  and  L.  Maurer,  (who 
has  since  gone  Co  Hanover).  Tlie  performers  on*  the  violoncello 
are  Mess.  Pauls o If,  Meinharo,  MAnooK,  and  SchstaI/Z.  The 
bmtbers  BennBtt  on  the  clarionet,  arid  Cze  a  wen  it  a  on  the  oboe, 
with  FERLANR^on  tlie English  botn,  and  the  Guoei!.^  on  tite  French 
horn,  are  the  raost<  eminent  o»  these  kistraments*  The  professors 
who  most  excel  as  harpsichord  players,  are  Zeuner,  Meter, 
and  ARTiroiLD.  M.  Scholzt  is  the  first  harp  player,  and  M. 
GfULiANi,  tlHe  son  of  thtfcelebrs^ed  cemposer  at  Vienna,  Excels  on 
the  guitar:  M.  NrcoLAirs  Giuliani  is  an  eminent  teaeher  of  sing-* 
ing.  As  chapel  masters.  Mess.  Scwi/OTsry'  and  Guschrof,  the 
former  of  whom  was  introduc(*d  16  yeai^  ago  by  M.  Maurbr,  are 
'  the  most  distingnislied. 

The  state  of  the  chitreh  music  at  present  is,  tlf  at  the  chorus  of 
court  singers  is  the  most  excellent  in  the  world,  as  they  are  chosen 
from  the  best  vdices  in  the  empire.  The  sopranos  are  indeed  not  to 
lie  surpassed  ;  theiv  singirtg  has  exciterfttie  wonder  of  foreign  artists. 
The  vocal  part  is  under  tlie  direction  of  M.  Bortnansr  v,  who  has 
composed  and  arraiig«d  the  ahorusscs.-  M.  KoaLowsKV  has  aivo 
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contribufed  manj  compo»iti(His.     The  effect  which  the  union  of  so 
many  voices  prodaces  is  indescribable  and  truly  encbantinf^. 

At  Moscow  the  Journal  of  Music  which,  in  its  outset,  received 
much  encouragement,  is  become  fashionable  ;  for  in  Russia  music  is 
entirely  under  the  management  of  this  changeable  goddess.  The 
concerts  of  the  professors,  when  in  the  fashion,  are  visiicd — at  other 
times  the  music  of  a  particular  composer  (as  Field,  Hummel,  Ros* 
siNi,  Mozart,  Bekthovbn,  and  other  writers  of  less  note)  are  in 
vogue,  and  that  teacher  of  music  is  eagerly  cought  after  who  is  patro- 
nised by  the  fashionable  world. 

HjGA. 

The  theatre  has  given  several  of  Weber's  compositions,  but  the 
Freyschutx  has  made  the  most  impression.  M.  Funk  and  Mad. 
DoLLB  performed  Gaspwr  and  Agathe.  Dem.  HoaxRAN  sung  the 
beautiful  air  in  £  flat,  and  was  accompanied  by  M.  Dannemark, 
who  although  70  years  old  still  retains  all  the  firmness,  elegance,  and 
tenderness  of  youth.  The  Silvana  of  Weber  was  also  played. 
Messrs.  Pahl  and  Jacobi  gave  concertos  on  the  oboe  and  violon^ 
cello  with  effect,  and  in  a  masterly  style.  Wolf's  Preciosa^  with 
Weber's  music,  has  been  brought  out,  and  in  this  and  the  last  opera 
Mad.  Feddersen  was  exceedingly  brilliant.  .  Rossini's  Bar- 
biere  di  Siviglia  and  his  Tancredi  have  made  but  little  impression. 
The  last  theatrical  novelty  was  Herold's  Zauberglockchen^  but  it 
excited  little  interest.  M.  and  Mad  Gossleb  have  appeared,  the 
former  as  Figaro  and  DurUnsku^  and  the  latter  as  Lodoiska  and 
Mj/rrha.  The  masterly  style  of  M.  Heinzich  Gugbl  on  the  French 
horni  and  M.  Baermann  and  Messrs.  Bender  on  the  clarionctt, 
has  excited  the  warmest  admiration^  but  the  benefit  of  the  two  Ben« 
DSR^  was  thinly  attended. 

On  Good  Friday  some  church  music  was  performed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  widows  of  musicians.  Mad.  Gossler  and  M.  Fdnk  gave 
their  gratuitous  assistance.  Graun's  Tod  Jesu^  the  Gethtimane^ 
vom  Jrrophetem  were  the  compositions. 

At  a  concert  of  sacred  niusic  by  a  society  of  dilletanti,  a  mass  of 
Hummel's,  the Fa<erl7i?5er of  Teseasi  anoffertorinm  by  SetvrIbd, 
and  the  song  of  Gabriel  in  B  from  the  CreaUan^  were  among  the  se« 
lections. 

At  the  amateur  concert  of  M.  Preiss,  the  instrumental  pieces  were 
by  far  the  most  numerous.  Among  them  was  a  new  symphony  in 
6  flat,  by  Spohb,  one  of  B.  Romberg's,  and  one  of  Fesca's. 

The  vocal  society,  under  the  conduct  of  M.  Hartman,  have 

Crformed  the  works  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Hummel,  Mozart, 
ICHAEL,  Hatdn's  Tc  Dcum^  and  Spohr's  vocal  mass  for  a 
whole  choir.  A  second  society  for  music  of  a  lighter  cast  has  been 
established. 

During  the  winter  quartett  parties  constantly  met.  They  con« 
sisted  prmcipally  of  the  first  professors.  Reinick,  A.  Romberg, 
OnsloWi  Beethoven,  and  Hum^mbl.  A  society  of  gentlemen  has 
been  founded  who  practice  only  Russiaa  horn  music* 
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At  Wolnar,  a  tmall  town  in  this  prorince,  the  Hallelnjali  ehorus 
of  Handbl  was  performed,  with  organ  accompanimenti  on  the  pro* 
claiming  of  freedom. 

Retjl — December^  1822. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  celebrated  singer,  Mad 

Mara,  return  to  Reval.    Her  earlier  and  present  efforts  are  highly 

important  to  our  state.    Madbmoisbllb  yon  Kaulbarb,  a  pupil 

of  Mara's,  performed  'at  the  last  concert  for  the  poor,  and  sur- 

Sassed  ^he  expectation  of  all  present.      Her  instructress,   Mad. 
[ara,  who  accompanied  her  on  the  piano  forte,  was  received  witi^ 
loud  and  unceasing  applause. 

The  taste  for  church  music  is  much  excited  here,  as  well  as  in 
many  of  the  German  states.  During  the  two  last  years  a  singing 
company  has  been  established,  which  .consists  of  sixtyofiye  per- 
formers.  During  eight  months  of  the  year  they  practice  the  masses 
and  oratorios  of  the  most  celebrated  church  composers,  and  the  rest 
of  the  year  perform  pieces  from  the  favourite  operas.  The  lovers  of 
music  were  much  gratified  by  the  second  festival  of  this  society, 
held  in  March. 

During  the  late  winter  six  concerts  have  been  given,  «t  which 
Madbmoisbllb  Gablbe  distinguished  herself  by  her  petformance 
on  the  piano. 

Madame  Fodor  has  been  delighting  and  astonishing  the  Nea« 
politan^.     The  journal  of  that  city  calls  her  **  un  prodigio  deWarte.^* 

On  the  eleventh  of  December,  the  opera  of  Ines  di  Almeida^  by 
Payesi,  was  performed,  and  was  very  successful.  The  style  of  this 
piece  brought  to  our  recollection  that  of  the  Old  Neapolitan  school. 
Sio.  GuisBPPB  Rastrblli,  from  Ancona,  performed  a  concerto 
on  the  violin  in  the  Tcatro  di  Fiorentini.  Although  his  predecessor, 
the  celebrated  Nicolai  Paganini,  is  still  fresh  in  our  remem- 
brance, this  professor's  skill  excited  considerable  approbation. 
Rastrelli's  performance  was  remarkable  for  imitations  of  various 
instruments,  and  he  was  not  successful  in  those  of  the  flute  and  harp. 
In  his  imitations  of  the  human  voice  he  displayed  great  ability^  and 
also  in  chromatic  divisions  of  rapidity. 

A  new  opera,  called  Gli  Scith  bv  Mbrcadaktb,  failed  entirely 
at  the  Teatro  S.  Carlo.  Another  is  about  to  be  produced  from  the  pen 
ofM.  DioNisio  Gagliardi — the  title  is  ^^Lacasa  da  vendercy** 
and  Teresa  Melas,  the  new  prima  donna,  was  to  make  her  debut 
in  it. 

Venice. 

On  the  twentieth  of  December,  Rossini  gave  a  concert,  at  which 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  present.  He  sung  several  pieces, 
among  them  some  from  //  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,  accompanying  him- 
self on  the  piano  forte  with  much  applause.  Mad.  Colbrak,  his 
wife,  was  engaged,  together  with  himself,  at  the  Teatro  aUa'Fenkfj 
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during  the  Gamival.  She  was  yerj  unsiiccessfiil  in  Maomeiio,  an 
old  opera  improTed  by  Rossini*  A  new  one  he  was  engaged  to 
write  was  also  condemned*  Mr.  Sinclair  was  engaged,  and  a 
SiGNORA  Rosa  Mariani,  who  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  sue- 
ceeded. 

At  the  Teatro  S.  Lucca  the  principal  characters  are  sustained  by 
LuiGiA  Yalsotani  Spaoa  as  prima  donna — Chiarbtta  Lbon  as 
bass — and  Geo.  BATxrsTA  Vrrost  as  tenor.  Rosbuxi^ s  JureUimo 
in  Palmira  gave  great  delight,  but  his  Mose  in  Eptto  was  unfaTouri* 
ably  receiv^,  principally  from  the  incapacity  of  the  singers.  Pa« 
ciNi^s  Adelaide  ed  Comingio  was  succeeded  by  Fillipfo  Gra« 
zioLi's  Peregrino  Bianco*  Genbrali's  Calzohara  outlived  only 
one  evening^  but  his  operetta  Xe&igTrme<rti;ia  vedava  gave  universal 
pleasure. 

SiGNORA  LuiGIA  BOCCANADATI,  SiGNORS  LuiOT  CaKPITELLI, 

GoisBPPB  Tavani,  and  Giovanni  Insom,  are  engaged  at  the 
Teatro  8.  Benedetto.  La  Gasza  Ladra^  La  Cenerentola,  L'in^anno 
fttice  were  presented.  The  first  was  very  unfortunate,  as  the  singers 
murdered  their  characters.  A  boSa,  named  Rosa^  and  a  mezzo 
soprano  made  their  first  appearance  in  Edoardo  and  Cbrisiinm — they 
sung  again  in  7/  Barbiere  di  StoigUa^  and  in  MaihMe  Skahran*  Oji 
the  night  of  their  debut  they  were  succesafnl,  but  fiuled  entirely  in 
the  two  latter  pieces. 

Rome. 

Carapa's  new  opera,  which  was  brought  out  heir,  has  not  sue* 
ceeded. 

CocciA^a  Clotilde  haa  been  played  at  the  Teatro  Valle^  The  first 
charactefs  were  supported  by  Eatbr  Mombblli^  SArnro  Iffo* 
NBLLi,  Antonio  Taxburini,  and  Nicola  Taoci.  The  opera 
waa  well  supported  throughout,  and  received  gTeat  encouragement. 

SiGMOR  Giovanni  Pacini  has  been  appointed  Acting  Chapel 
Master  to  the  Giaad  Duke  of  Lueca.  Vig  anoni  died  at  Bemmo 
of  an  apoplexy.  A  work  entitled  Scuola  di  contrappunto  Bsria  Teoria^ 
rnumalej  by  diGNoa  Tritto,  has  appeared.  hiGNOR  Octatia, 
who  published  it,  gave,  by  subscription,  a  collection  of  poitmilB  of 
the  living  Italian  composers  and  singers.  The  engravings  combine 
great  elegance  and  simplicity,  aad  the  likenesses  are  very  striking. 

Padvm 

Ckjcbstini  Masi,  as  prima  diMina,  Stbphano  LnNZBRrNi,  as 
tenor,  and  Lorbto  Olivibbi  as  bass,  are  engaged.  They  Save 
performed  in  Paisiello's  Molinara  and  in  Paybsi's  Akurc 
Antono.    . 

At  the  society  Emilia  Ronini  is  the  prima  donna;  musico, 
Carolina;  tenor  Critbi^s.    Pacini's  Fattice  has  been; plaryed. 

TUBIN. 

The  pesformers  at  the  TeatrelSutero  are  prtraa  donna  CAROi^tNA 
CoHxiNi,  (R  contralto) ;  tenor,  Lviai  Kavaolia  ;  hassa  cantante. 
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ViOENZO  Galli,  brother  to  the  compoier  at  Milan;  bano  par* 
lante,  GiovANiri  Coppini;  and  bam  oomico,  DaMBNioo  Ke« 
MOLiNO.  //  Turcoin  Italia  was  performed.  Armbttb  Cardani, 
from  the  Milanese  Conservatory^  made  her  first  appearance  in 
^^  U(Kcariomefa  il  ladro.^* 

Tiie  Teatro  Argennes  has  produced  VingannofeUcey  Ilmahimmao 
segretoy  and  VlUJiana  in  Algteri.  The  performers  were  prima  donna, 
Santini  Ferlotti  ;  Francesco  Resxarini,  tenor;  Amtoiiio 
Parlamaoni,  and  RAFFABLEBiNSTTo^as  bases. 

Among  the  first  literary  productions  may  be  ranked  Asioli*s 
exercises  for  the  double  bass^  which  is  considered  the  first  publication 
pf  the  kind  in  Italian.  The  title  is  Eiementi  per  il  Contra  Basso, 
con  una  nuova  manicra  di  digitare,  Milano  Presso,  Geo.  Ricordi| 
1823.    Twenty*eight  shillings  in  qu  fol. 

30/A  August. 

Mr.  Polledro  is  appointed  Chapel  Master  to  the  Royal  ChapeL 
The  orchestra  at  this  season  possesses  many  excellent  artists-— 
amongst  whom  are  Giorgio  Akglois  and  hb  son  (double  base 
players);  Paolo  Canavasso  (violoncellist);  Yalentiwo  Mo« 
LINO  (tenor  player);  Gdisbppe  Ghbbhardi  (violinist);  Gui- 
SBPPB  GioRGis  (second  violin,  called  from  his  small  %ure  Gor- 
ging); Leopoldo  Sbcchi  (bassoon);  Giolanni  BBi«Lou(horn 
player,  son  of  the  celebrat^  Belloli,  at  Milan);  Mbrlatti 
(clarionet);  Salino  (oboe);  besides  many  other  distinguished 
artists.  Mr.  Kuster,  a  German,  who  has  published  many  cele* 
brated  compositions,  is  appointed  Royal  Chapel  Master. 

Mr.  Moschelbs  gave  a  concert  at  Spa,  on  the  ^5th  of  Anenst. 
On  the  SOth  he  gaVe  a  second  at  Aachen,  at  which  he  played  an 
extempore  fantasia,  that  drew  from  the  audience  the  most  distio- 
guishttl  applause* 

Milan — January  y  1823. 
The  violin  and  violoncello  performers,  Amtuont  and  Maxivi* 
LIAN  BoHRBR,  havc  astonislicd  and  delighted  the  Mitaiieso,  at  two 
concerts  given  by  Llieni.  Like  their  cotemporaries,  Spour.  and 
B.  Romberg,  these  artists  have  by  their  industry  and  abilities 
established  their  fame,  and  have  here  every  honourable  distinc- 
tion. Antony  Bourbr  is  distinguished  for  the  delicacy, 
taste,  and  feeling  of  his  performance.  His  brother  is  not  less 
celebrated  for  the.  wonderful  facility  of  his  execution,  than  for 
the  beauty  and  richness  of  his  tone.  In  their  duets  so  great  is  the 
similitude  between  their  tone,  that  the  auditor  could  scarcely  de- 
termine which  was  the  performer  on  the  violin.  The  amateurs  were 
so  delighted  that  they  requested  a  second  concert,  at  which  these 
professors  added  to  their  already  high  reputation.  The  concert  was 
in  both  cases  very  fully  attended.  Two  concerts  have  been  given 
bv  Louis  DaouBT^a  flute  player,  from  Paris,  and  with  success. 
Mad.  MarlannbSbssi  stwg  ^^Datesonoy*  from  Mozart*s  Figaro^ 
and  two  aics  by  MEYEa^but  completely  failed.    Rossini's  overture 
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to  La  Oaxxa  Ladra — Asioli's  beautiful  Pastarai  >st/fnphony,  and 
MozA&T*i  Zauberjlote  were  performed,  and  tbe  latter  was  raptur« 
ouslv  encored. 

The  Mosein  EgUto  of  Rossiki  has  been  performed  at  the  opera 
during  the  autumn  of  1822.  The  principal  characters  were  played 
by  the-  prima  donna,  Signora  Ebminia  Fenzia,  SioiroaA. 
GaiDETTA  Salio,  and  (he  bass  by  Luioi  Magoiorotti.  A 
new  tragic  opera,  "  ^mfe/to,"  by  Mercandante,  brought  out  at 
the  Theatre  of  La  Scala  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  was  hissed. 
FiOBAVANxf  8  Cantatrice  villane  was  performed  in  tbe  place.  "  Cosi 
fan  tuite^^^  owing  to  the  refusal  of  Mad.  Salio  to  perform  her 
character,  because  she  considered  it  to  be  degrading,  received 
very  slight  approbation.  Merc  andante's  ^^i^m/eZ/o,"  although 
condemned,  contains  some  very  beautiful  pieces.  In  the  strctia  of 
the  first  finale  in  C  minor,  there  is  a  free  fugue,  which  does  him 
infinite  credit.  The  principal  singers  were  Signoras  Teresa 
Belloc,  Isabella  Fabrica  ;  Signor Saving  Moivelli,  tenor; 
and  LuiGi  Lablachb.  Another  new  opera  was  expected  from  the 
pen  of  Mbrcadantb,  and  one  from  Pacini^  entitled  ^^La  Ve$' 
<a/e"  for  the  Carnival. 

The  theatre  of  La  Scala  has  performed  five  of  Rossini's  •peras. 
Galli,  the  bass,  and  Nicola  di  Grbcis  appeared  in  these  operas. 
Caterina  Canzi  also  was  engaged. 

The  first  opera  was  La  Gazza  Ladra^  in  which  Galli  sung  a  new 
air  composed  by  Rossini  at  Naples,  which  vatfoUowed  by  La  Ce- 
nereniola.  A  new  opera  bufia  from  the  {len  of  M.  Raimondi,  called 
"  Lejinte  Amazzoni,^^  was  brought  out,  but  it  scarcely  survived  five 
performances.  The  introductory  movement  was  by  far  tbe  most  su- 
perior. Although  this  work  was  in  a  degree  a  failure,  M.  Raihondo 
may  be  considered  as  a  clever  musician.  He  has  composed  at 
Naples  eight  operas,  which  are  creditable  to  his  powers.  Canzi  ap* 
peared  in  //  Barbieredi  Siviglia  as  liosina.  Her  singing  is  very  plea- 
sing ;  her  execution  neat,  and  her  ornaments  graceful*  She  has  sung 
in  Ricdardo  e  Zoraidemxd  in  ^^L*inganno  felice^  with  success.  In  the 
former  oi)era  LuiG I  Mari,  atenor,  and  Florinda  Michelest,  a 
contralto,  made  their  first  appearance.  Mari  is  a  singer  of  the 
school  of  CRiVELLi,and  is  celebrated  in  that  style. 

Academies  and  Concerts. — The  present  season  has  been  very  fertile 
in  musical  entertainments.  Among  the  private  concerts  that  of  the 
Marchese  Castbllbarco  was  attended  by  his  R.  H.  the  Vicb 
Regi^t  and  his  Royal  Spouse.  Mehul's  Joseph  was  performed. 
Cherubini's  Anacreon^  the  overture  to  Isocard^s  Michel  Ange^ 
and  BoiLDiEu's  Jean  de  Paris  were  played. 

Mad.  Canzi  had  her  concert  in  the  beginning  of  May.  Shesung 
a  cavitina  of  Pacini,  and  a  duet  of  Kossini,  with  Belloc.  In 
the  second  act  the  operetta  LHnganno  Felice  was  given.  Guiseppb 
Vaschetti  was  the  tenor. 

At  the  Theatre  Royal  the  two  Misses  Corri,  from  England,  gave 
a  concert,  but  afforded  little  pleasure.  The  Signora  received  con- 
siderable applause  in  tbe  celebrated  cavatiua  in  Tancredi. 
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The  Music-Director  Franzcl  gave  his  concert  at  the  theatre  on 
the  SOtli  of  May.  M.  Haser  executed  a  beautiful  solo.  There 
ivere  several  instrumental  pieces  of  M.  Kanzel's  composition 
plajecl.  The  Misses  Coriii  and  M.  Galli  were  the  principal 
performers. 

Madame  Catalani  had  two  concerts — one  at  the  Carcano  thea- 
tre, and  the  other  at  the  S'ca/a.  At  the  former  M.  Faanzel  dis- 
played great  taste  in  a  violin  concerto,  and  at  the  latter  Mad.  C. 
astonished  the  audience  by  her  execution  of  Rode's  violin  xariations. 
M.  Kabboni,  a  celebrated  flute  player,  gave  a  concerto  with  such 
elegance  and  fine  taste  that  the  audience  observed,  *'  11  Signer  Rab<* 
boni  canta,  e  la  Signora  Catalan i  suona." 

Dem  Canzi  has  been  heard  this  spring  at  Parma,  and  both  at 
Court  and  in  public  excited  great  interest  by  her  expression,  as  well 
as  focility  of  execution.  At  Cremona,  Haydn's  Creation  was  given 
by  the  Philharmonic  Society  with  mnch  applause.  The  second 
daughter  of  M.  Ekbrlin  (one  of  oar  German  niagistrates),  naioed 
Linda,  made  her  first  appearance  oji  the  Barcelona  stage,  as  prima 
donna,  in  the  opera  of  JLa  Donna  del  Logo,  Her  brother  Cajo 
lately  studied  singing  in  our  Conservatory.  It  is  said  he  has  a  good 
base  voice.  La  Donna  del  Lago  does  not  seem  to  be  a  favourite, 
and  is  considered  very  deficient  in  new  ideas.  CataIiANI,  Veii- 
LUTi,  and  other  distinguished  singers,  are  reported  to  be  engaged 
for  the  next  Venetian  Carnival,  at  the  theatre  Alia  Fenice^  and  Ma. 
Mayer  is  to  compose  a  serious  opera  for  the  occasion. 

Florence. 

Serafina  Rubini,  Brigada  Zorenzamt,  Nicola  Tactu- 
nardi,  and  Luigi  Biondini,  take  the  first  characters  attheTeatro 
Gokioni.  At  the  Teatro  della  Pergola,  Giovanni  Gbroub  Tbo- 
MiL,  Gio  Battista,  Velluti,  and  Bb&nardo  Wintbb,  are  the 
singers. 

At  both  the  theatres  Morlacchi's  Tibaldo  e  JWtna  vras  per- 
formed, with  such  feeling  and  execution  as  to  ensure  the  public  ap* 
probation. 

BoLOGNjt* 

(Teatro  Commerciale)  Carolina  Passerina,  Rossa  Mariani, 
and  PiETRo  BoLOGNEsi  have  appeared  in  this  city  in  Nicholson^s 
opera  of  Annibale  in  BriLiniy  and  in  a  new  opera  calUxl  Gli  lUmesi^ 
by  the  Marcuese  Zampjieri.     Both  pieces  were  successful. 

Verona. 

Rossini's  La  donna  del  logo  and  UJnganmfdice^  and  Morlao 
chTs  Tibaldo  ed  Isolina^  were  given  at  this  opera,  in  conseqiienoe  of 
the  protracted  stay  of  the  Sovereigns  at  Congress.  Catalani,  who 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  obtain  the  theatre  for  one  evening  concert, 
departed  from  this  city  without  having  snng. 
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THE  GRAND  PROVINCIAL  MEETINGS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sin, 

vTreat  and  noble  as  are  the  proofs  of  the  advancement  of  music 
in  the  metropolis  of  England — to  be  seen  in  the  Antient  and  Phil- 
harmonic Concerts  and  in  the  King's  Theatre — there  has  been  no 
such  triumphs  exhibited  as  those  which  have  emanated  from  the  ex- 
ample of  the  provincial  town  of  Birmingham.     It  was  reserved 
for  the  public  spirit  of  certain  individuals  of  this  place,  not  onlj  to 
demonstrate  the  finest  and  richest  powers  of  the  art,  but  to  create 
from  its  attractions  a  permanent  resource  for  charity,  and  to  collect 
and  circulate  such  sums,  by  the  magic  of  music,  as  have  at  once 
operated  most  bene/iciallj  at  home  and  abroad ;  for  not  only  has 
the  Hospital  of  Birmingham  derived  a  chief  part  of  its  support  from 
the  prodigious  activity  with  which  its  musical  festivals  have  been 
cultivated  and  perfected,  but  the  example  has  moved  sereral,  and 
will  ultimately  move  all  the  other  counties  of  the  kingdom,  to 
gather  by  an  agency  so  delightful  and  all  pervading,  the  means  of 
benevolence.     Last  year  the  example  was  followed  by  Derby— this 
by  York  and  Liverpool,  and  next  it  will  be  taken  up,  we  understand, 
by  Edinburgh  and   by  Norfolk.     On  every  ground  do  we  hope 
they  will  be  eminently  successful,  for  success  will  diffuse  that  cer* 
tainty  of  the  benefit  which  will  be  most  influential  in  recommending 
the  universal  adoption  of  a  principle  alike  favourable  to  charity,  to 
art,  to  local  trade,  and  to  general  gratification.     We  have  spoken 
tliU8  much  in  reference  to  the  first,  the  original  example,  as  due  to 
the  enlarged  views,  unwearied  application,  and  superior  science  of 
those  patriotic  amateurs  who  devised    and  carried   into  effect  the 
meetings  at  Birmingham  upon  the  scale  of  magnificence  which  have 
made  them  so  triily  brilliant,  so  astonishingly  perfect,  and  so  ex« 
lensively  attractive — for  herein  lies  the  novelty  and  the  grandeur 
of  the  design.     To  draw  together  such  a  concentration  of  numbers 
and  talent,  and  to  give  such  precision  and  excellence  to  the  arrange- 
ments and  to  the  performance,  was  the  work  of  no  common  intellect^ 
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of  no  ordinary  exertion — ^and  if  other  oountfeti  emaloos  of  tlie  idran- 
tages  thus  derived,  shall  ever  be  found  to  exceed  the  parent  Institu- 
tion,  still  the  glorj  of  the  design  remains  ivhere  every  generous  succes- 
sor,  whatever  claims  tosui)eriority  may  beset  up,  iviUdesir«  it  should 
remain.  Having  spoken  thus  much  in  mere  justice,  we  may  pro* 
ceed  to  describe  the  three  meetings,  and  that  of  York  especially^ 
which  have  signalised  thi^  year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  •three. 

THE  GLOUCESTER  MEETING 

Commenced  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  17.  It  stood  the  first  in  the 
series  this  year,  and  is  the  continuation  of  a  system  which  has  sub- 
sisted now  for  upwards  of  a  century,  and  which  demonstrates  its 
origin  in  its  name — ^<  the  triennial  mbeting  of  the  three 

CHOIRS    OF   GliOUCfiSTBR,  HEREFORD,   RUd  WoROESTEft.*'      The 

beneficial  influence  is  proved  by  the  long  duration,  for  by  this 
means  a  permanent  assistance  to  the  benevolent  charity  is  provided. 
The  vocal  band  was  this  year  very  numerous  and  well  chosen  «  Mrs. 
Salmon,  Miss  Stephens,  Miss  Trayis,  and  Signora  Caradori — Messrs. 
Yanghan  and  Sapio,  Hayires,Knyvettand  Bellamy,  were  the  principal 
singers:  Mr.  Mutlow conducted,  and  Mr.  Cramer  led:  Messrs. 
Lindley,  Nicholson,  and  Bochsa,  played  concertos— and  Messrs. 
Willman  and  Harper  (cUurionet  and  trumpet),  were  remarked,  as 
every  where  they  are,  for  their  masterly  obligate  accompaniments. 
The  selections  presented  the  best  known  compositions  of  esta- 
blished excellence,  with  some  few  of  the  modern  nor^lties  in  air, 
duet,  and  concerted  pieces — those  however  which  are  aod  jever  must 
be  supreme.  We  find,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  local 
journals  complained  of  an  undue  preference  of  Italian  in  the  evening 
selections. 

The  collections  at  the  doors  of  the  church  for  the  charity  amounted 
this  year  to  j^I.  18s.  7d.  more  than  in  1880.    They  are  as  under : 
First  morning      .    .     .    .    ^    .     .     .    j&240  12    5 

Second  ditto 264    0    0 

Third  ditto 255    2    0 

JB759  14    5 

And  the  meeting  was  altogether  successful. 

St  2 
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Th«  following  statement  exhibits  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
bands,  both  vocal  and  instrumental : — 

Gloucester^  September  the  17/A,  IHlh^  and  19/A. 

Ist  Violins — Mr.  Cram«r  and  seyen  others    8 

2d  Violins — ^Mr«  Marshall  and  seven  others    8 

Violas — Mr.  Richard  Ashley  and  three  others 4 

Violoncellos — Mr.  Lindley  and  three  others   ,  4 

Double  Bases— Mr.  DragoaettI  and  three  others     4 

Oboes — Mr.  Griesbach  and  Mr.  M.  Sharpe  2 

Flutes — Mr.  Nicholson  and  one  other   2 

Clarinetts — Mr.  Willman  and  Mr.  Mahon  2 

Bassoons — ^Mr.  Mackintosh  and  Mr.  Stansbary 2 

Trumpets — Mr.  Harper  and  Mr.  Hyde    2 

Horns — Messrs.  Petrides    2 

Droms — Mr.  Jenkinson    I 

Trombones — Mr.  Mariotti  and  one  other 2 

Conductor,  Mr.  Mutlow — Organ,  Mr.  Clarke — Piano  Forte, 

Doctor  Clarke  Whitfeld    3 

Harp^Monsieur  Bochsa    •  •  • 1 

47 

Principal  Singers    0 

Chorus — Cantos    21 

Altos    17 

Tenore 17 

Bases     • 19 

Vocal  Band    , 83 

Instnuental  • 47 

Total  130 

.  This  was  the  hundretUh  meetmg  of  the  three  choirs  of  Gloucester,  Wor- 
cester, and  Hereford.  The  collection,  or  money  given  ta  the  plate,  amounted 
to  upwards  of  £750.  No  part  of  the  collection  is  ever  appropriated  towards 
the  ezpence  of  the  meetmg,%ut  the  whole  is  ^plied  to  the  purpose  for  which 
these  festirais  were  originally  instioited — namely,  to  the  Relief  of  Widows 
and  Orphans  of  deceased  Clergymen  of  the  three  several  Sees.  Should  the 
.  sale  of  tickets  for  the  morning  and  evening  performances  produce  a  sum  more 
than  equal  to  the  expences,  the  overplus  goes  to  the  fund — ^bnt  sbonld  the 
recdpts  not  be  equal  to  the  expenditore,  the  stewards  (always  six  in  namber, 
three  laymen  and  three  churchmen)  make  up  the  deficiency. 
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THE  YORKSHIRE  GRAND  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL 

Began  on  Tuesday,  September  S3,  and  was  held  for  the  benefit 
of  the  York  County  Hospital,  and  of  the  general  infirmaries  of  Leeds, 
Sheffield,  and  Hull.  Thus  was  the  benevolence  of  the  county  cn« 
listed  in  behalf  of  its  charities,  as  well  as  the  musical  interest  excited 
and  its  emulation  generally  awakened.  The  arrangements  of  such 
a  meeting  require  long,  long  preparation,  but  in  this  instance  it 
ought  to  be  known  that  the  meeting  was  determined  upon  only  in 
May.  The  first  facts  announced  were  the  completion  of  the  organ 
in  the  Minster,  and  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Greatorex,  the  conductor^ 
to  consult  with  the  managers  as  to  the  completion  of  the  orchestra 
and  the  necessary  buildings,  which  happened  early  in  July.  Con- 
cerning York  Minster,  where  the  morning  concerts  took  place, 
we  shall  speak  hereafter,  and  of  its  organ  our  readers  will  pro- 
bably be  glad  to  receive  an  accurate  account.* 

It  is  said  to  be  the  largest  and  most  complete  instrument  in  Great 
Britain.  The  great  organ,  the  case  of  which  appears  above  the 
great  stone  skreen,  contains  the  following  stops  : 

1.  Stop  Diapason  &  Fifteenth 

3.  Open  Diapason  9.  Sesquialtra  of  3  ranks 

3.  Open  Diapason  10.  Cymbal  of  3  ranks 

4.  Open  Diapason  11.  Cornet  of  5  ranks 

5.  Principal  12.  Clarion 

6.  NasoQ  13.  Trumpet 

7.  Twelfth 

The  Choir  Organ,  east  of  the  Great  Organ. 
1.  Stop  Diapason  6.  Principal 

%  *Open  Diapason  6.  Flute 

3.  •Metal  Stc^  Diapason  7.  •Octave  Flute 

4.  •Dalciana  8.  •Sesquialtra 

The  Nave  Organ,  west  of  the  Great  Organ,  and  having  a  Venetian  swell 
throughout. 

1.  •Stop  Diapason  6.  *  Mixture  of  4  ranks 

2.  *Open  Diapason  7.  *  Flageolet 

3.  •Principal  8.  *  Harmonica 

4.  *Twelfth  9.  ♦Qarionet 

5.  Fifteenth  10.  ♦Bassoon 

The  Nave  Organ  is  not  visible,  being  concealed  by  the  skreen. — ^The  scale 
of  the  Great  Organ,  Choir  and  Nave  Organs,  is  from  F.  F.  F.  to  F,  in  alt 
being  60  notes.  This  is  an  addition  to  the  old  organ  of  the  two  notes  F.  F.  F* 
and  G.  G«.  sharp  in  the  bass,  and  of  F.  in  alt.  through  ail  the  stops. 

•  We  arc  indebted  for  this  account  principally  to  the  Yorkshire  Gazette 
of  July  5. 
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The  Swell  (comprised  in  the  Great  Organ.) 

I.  Metal  Stop  Diapason  5.  Principal 
%  Metal  Open  Diapason                        6.  Comet 

3.  Dulciana  7.  Hautboy 

4.  ^Duldana  (wood)  8.  Trumpet 

The  scale  of  the  Swell  is  from  F.  F.'to  F.  in  ait  being  an  addition  to  the 
old  Swell  of  a  whole  octaye  in  the  bass. 

The  Pedals :  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  stone  skreen,  right  and  left  of  the 
organ. 

RIGHT   SIDE. 

1.  *Double  Stop  Diapason,  IS  feet  long,  and  16  inches  wide. 

2.  *Double  Open  Diapason,  12  feet  long,  and  16  inches  wide. 

3.  *Gcrman  Stop  Diapason. 

4.  ^German  Principal. 

5.  *Sackbut  24  feet  long,  and  the  top  14  inches  square. 

6.  ^Trombone,  12  feet  long,  and  the  top  10  inches  square. 

7.  *Shawm,  6  feet  long,  and  the  top  8  inches  square. 

(This  side  is  played  by  pedals  only.) 

LEFT   SIDE. 

8.  ^Double  Stop  Diapason,  12  feet  long,  and  16  inches  wide. 

9.  *Double  Open  Diapason,  12  feet  long,  and  16  inches  wide. 
10.  ^German  Stop  Diapason. 

II.  *  German  Principal. 

12.  *Sackbut,  24  feet  long,  and  the  top  14  inches  square. 

13.  *Trombon«,  12  feet  long,  and  the  top  10  inches  square. 
The  scale  of  the  pedals  is  from  F.  F.  F.  to  C.  C. 

Total  number  of  stops  52.     Pipes  3254. 

The  stops  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  all  new  additions. 

There  are  three  sets  of  keys,  riz  :^-one  for  the  great  and  nare  organs,  one 
for  the  choir  organ,  and  one  for  the  swell,  exclusive  of  pedals. 

There  are  movements  for  enabling  the  performer  to  play  two  or  three  sets  df 
keys  at  once ;  or  to  detach  the  great  and  nave  organs ;  also  to  play  the  keys 
of  the  great  and  choir  or  ans,  with  the  pedals,  in  addition  to  the  pedal  pipes. 

The  old  organ  had  tliree  pairs  of  bellows,  each  4  feet  0quare,.iuid  carrying 
a  weight  of  68  pounds  each.  Two  pairs  of  these  bellows  remain ;  carrying  a 
weight  of  about  200  pounds  each ;  and  they  supply  the  pedals.  In  lieu  of  the 
third,  there  is  a  new  pair  of  bellows,  12  feet  long,  by  8  feet  wide,  and  carry- 
ing a  weight  of  852  pounds ;  this  bellows  is  raised  by  a  large  fly  wheel, 
weighing  eight  cwt.  It  supplies  all  the  organs,  the  pedfals  excepted.  The 
bellows  are  blown  by  two  men,  one  at  the  large,  and  the  other  at  the  two 
small  pairs'. 

The  Uaerlem  organ,  which  is  the  largest  in  Europe,  contains  60  stops, 
being  8  more  than  that  of  York  minster ;  but  the  York  organ  adds  the  depth 
and  power  of  the  continental  organs  to  the  sweetness  and  mellowness  of  the 
English..  Most  of  the  organs  on  the  continent  are  constructed  of  coarse  mate- 
rials, and  are  harsh  and  noisy  in  the  upper  notes.  The  York  organ  is 
smooth  and  soft ;  its  size  is  in  proportion  to  the  immense  space  of  the  building 
which  it  is  required  to  fill.  The  whole  was  planned  by  Dr.  Camidge,  and  car- 
ried into  effect  under  his  direction.  The  work  was  executed  by  Mr.  Ward, 
the  organ  builder,  who  had  to  contend  with  great  difficulties,  in  consequence 
of  the  orders  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  that  the  case  of  the  old  organ  should 
not  be  touched,  nor  any  of  the  additional  work  be  visible. 
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The  orchestra  was  built  to  contain  at  least  four  hundred  vocal  and 
instrumental  performers*  It  covered  the  skreen  and  statues  of  the 
kings,  and  filled  the  whole  area  under  the  great  tower.  The  stand 
for  the  principal  vocal  performers  projected  a  few  feet  into  the 
nave,  in  front  of  the  orchestra.  The  seats  for  the  audience  were 
divided  into  three  compartments,  the  first)  for  the  patrons  and  per- 
sons of  distinction,  in  a  spacious  gallery  under  the  west  window, 
occupied  about  one  third  of  the  floor  of  the  great  aisle.  The  next 
and  most  numerous  class  occupied  the  ground  floor  of  the  remainder 
of  the  aisle ;  and  the  third  class  were  placed  in  the  two  side  aisles  of 
the  nave,  and  the  west  side  aible  of  the  transept.  The  choir  and  the 
transept  were  unoccupied,  lying  behind  the  orchestra.* 

The  time,  anticipated  with  such  uncommon  interest,  at  length 
arrived — and  although  our  province  is  the  music,  it  would  be  a 

*  The  centre  aisle  pr^ented  its  level  surface  covered  with  rows  of  seats,  ca- 
pable in  the  whole  of  accommodating  upwards  of  1,600  persons,  and  all  these 
seats  were  backed  and  coyered  with  rich  crimson  cloth. — Beyond  this  the  eye  • 
rested  upon  the  magnificent  gallery. 

Here,  from  its  rich  Gothic  front,  through  the  open  arches  of  which  was  seen 
a  crimson  damask  lining,  the  spectator  beheld  the  effect  produced  by  33  tiers  of 
seats  (which  would  accommodate  near  1000)  gradually  rising  in  amphitheatri- 
cal  form,  and  surmounted  by  the  beautiful  west  window,  casting  ^^  its  dim,  re- 
ligious light"  upon  the  grand  expanse  below.  These  seats  were  also  covered 
with  a  similar  crimson  cloth  to  that  before  described  ;  the  floor  of  this  gallery 
was  matted.  The  opening  of  the  two  grand  staircases  which  ascended  from  the 
great  west  door  into  convenient  parts  of  the  centre  of  the  gallery,  produced 
an  elegant  and  picturesque  effect.  But  if  the  scene  we  have  been  describing 
was  calculated  to  affect  the  mind  with  sentiments  of  awe  and  gratification,  how 
were  those  feelings  increased,  when  from  the  topmost  seat  in  the  gallery,  a  view 
was  taken  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  preparations,  terminating  with  th^'.  upp^'r 
part  of  the  stupendous  eastern  window  at  the  distance  of  525  feet  from  the 
spectator,  which  elevated  its  *^  storied  pane**  beyond  the  screen  surmounting 
the  orchestra,  whilst  the  seats  in  the  side  aisles,  just  obtruded  their  eye-pleasing 
green  at  intervals  between  the  massive  columns,  and  threw  the  charm  of  a  roost 
agreeable  variety  upon  the  whole.  In  the  Orchestra,  however,  as  it  was  the 
place  from  whence  the  highest  treat  was  anticipated,  so  was  the  greatest  variety 
of  decoration  displayed  with  the  choicest  taste.  Its  front  was  ornamented  with 
the  same  species  of  Gothic  work  as  that  of  the  gallery ;  the  floor  was  in  imita- 
tion of  stone,  and  the  sides,  which  were  raised  to  a  sufficient  elevation  for  pre- 
venting the  sound  from  escaping  into  the  transepts,  were  lined  with  crimson,  and 
finished  with  a  rich  festooned  drapery,  drawn  up  by  magnificent  rosettes  of  the 
same.  The  back  of  the  Orchestra  was  formed  by  a  beautiful  screen  repre- 
senting a  continuation  of  the  pinnacled  organ  case,  and  displaying  on  each  side 
of  the  organ  within  niches  the  statues  of  two  kings,  whilst  between  the  pinnacles 
of  the  great  organ  were  seen  the  figures  of  two  angels,  richly  gilt,  holding 
trumpets  to  their  mouths. — A  Descr^tion  of  the  Grand  MuMical  Festival^ 
4*c*— ^Introduction,  page  10. 
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material  defect,  in  such  a  record  as  we  contemplate,  to  omit  the 
notice  of  those  general  and  imposing  appearances  which  added  so 
indefinitely  to  the  effects  of  the  performance,  by  the  impressions  of 
grandeur  made  upon  the  mind  by  the  vastncss  and  architectural 
beauty  of  the  building — the  magnitude  of  the  arrangements  for 
the  reception  of  the  public — the  numbers,  elegance,  and  splendor 
of  a  countless  audience,  filling  every  portion  of  such  an  edifice  as 
the  Minuter.  From  the  instant  that  the  doors  were  thrown  open, 
the  attention  was  arrested  and  led  on  from  circumstance  to  circum^ 
stance,  until  all  the  mighty  mass  of  preparation  was  complete-— and 
we  can  hardly  imagine  the  awe,  the  delight,  the  energy,  that  must 
have  inspired  every  performer  in  the  band,  (to  what  a  pilch  must 
the  principal  singers  have  been  wrought!)  when  called  upon  to 
contribute  to  such  a  combination  of  harmony,  to  arrest  the  undi* 
yided  attention,  and  satisfy  the  judgment  and  the  feelings  of  such 
an  audience.  We  can  conceive  no  greater  stretch  npon  the  human 
faculties. 

Even  the  entrance  of  tlie  company,  as  the  parties  gradually  filled 
up  the  spacious  void,  kept  up  a  perpetual  and  vigilant  regard. 
The  first  note  of  the  organ  to  call  the  instrumentalists  to  tune,  (which 
was  like  the  confusion  of  the  elements  leaping  from  Chaos  into  order) 
seemed  as  some  mysterious  sound  from  above.  The  silence  that 
preceded  the  first  opening  was  awful,  and  tlie  burst  of  the  whole 
orchestra  can  be  represented  by  no  other  mortal  image,  than  the 
first  impetuous  blaze  that  rushed  upon  the  world,  when  ^^  light  was 
over  all." 

Any  particular  description  of  music  upon  a  scale  so  tnagnificenf, 
whether  as  to  selection,  as  to  power  of  numbers,  and  as  to  perfection  of 
performance,  must  fall  so  infinitely  short  of  the  reality  as  to  deter  us 
at  once  from  any  thing  like  a  detailed  criticism.  Our  object  is  prin- 
tipally  to  record  effects — we  shall  therefore  give  a  list  of  the  princi* 
pal  persons  who  conducted,  led,  and  6ung*-an  account  of  the  entire 
selections — the  numbers  present  and  the  amount  of  the  receipts,  in« 
termingling  such  general  observations  as  may  perhaps  mark  the 
peculiarities  in  composition,  selection,  or  performance,  which  are 
characteristics  either  of  the  time  or  the  meeting  to  which  they  ap- 
pertain, and  those  which  are  of  a  general  nature,  we  beg  may  be  C4m- 
sidercd  as  applying  to  all  the  great  festivals  alike. 
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PRINCIPAL    VOCAL    PERFORMERS. 

MADAME  CATALAN!, 

MISS    STEPHENS,    M  I  S  S   D.    TRAVIS, 

MISS  GOODALI^  &  MRS,  SALMON. 

MR.   VAUGHAN,   MR.  SAPIO,    MR.   W.    KNYVETT, 

MR.  BUGGINS,    MR.  BELLAMY, 

MR.  ISHERWOOD,  k  SIGNOR  PLACCL 

Conductor— MR.  GREATOREX, 

Assistant-conductors— MR.   CAMIDGE  &  DR.  CAMIDGE, 

(Organists  of  the  Cathedral,) 

MR.  WHITE,  &  MR.  PHILIP  KNAPTON. 

%*  DR.  CAMIDGE  will  Preside  at  the  Organ,  and  MR.  GREATOREX 

at  the  Piano-forte.  * 

MR.  CRAMER  will  lead  the  Morning  Perfbmances^  and  MR.  MORI  the 

Evening  Concerts. 
INSTRUMENTAL  PERFORMERS. 


VIOLINS. 

Messrs.  CRAMER, 
MORI. 

W.  GRIESBACH 

WHITE 

Anderson,  London 

AUen,  York 

Bruguier,  London 

Bates,  jun.  Halifax 
^Brailsford,  Doncaster 
«Bottomley,  Sheffield 

Bigot,  Leeds 

Burton,  Wakefield 

Brook,  Harewood 

Bridges,  Newark 

Cole,  London 

Collard,  London 
^Clayton,  Scarborougk 
f  Cummins,  Bristol 

Dawtrey,  Halifax 

Dor6,  Shrewsbury 

Ella,  London 

Foster,  Hull 

Gattie,  London 

Gledhill,  London 
*Greemrood,  Leeds 

C.  Griesbaeh,  London 

C.  Griesbaeh,  jun.  London 

Bargitt,  London 

Hodgson,  London 
*HopkinBon,  Leeds 
*HeBB6,  Fnlnec 

Howard,  Sheffield 
*Holdsworth,  Halifax 

TOL.    T.    NO.   XX. 


J.  Hardman,  York 

Hildreth,  York 
+Hulton,  Liverpool 

Jolly,  London 
fivers,  Shrewsbury 
+ Jackson,  York 

Mackintosh,  jun.  London 

Miller,  Hull 
♦Morine,  Skipton 
*Mercer,  Whitby 
f  Murray,  Edinburgh 
f  Maffey,  Leicester 

Moore,  Almondbury 

Newbold,  Manchester 

Nicks,  London 

Owens,  London 

Pigott,  London 
f  Penson,  Edinburgh 

Potchett,  York 
fParrott,  Huddersfield 
+Phillips,  Wakefield 
fRenshaw,  Manchester 
^Rogers,  Sheffield 

Sanderson,  London 

Simonet,  London 
♦Skelton,  Lincoln 
♦Smith,  Wakefield 
fSmith,  Rochdale 

Smith,  Halifax 

Topham,  Leeds 

Willis,  London 

Watkins,  London 

Woodarch,  London 

Wigfield,^effield 


3  u 
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VIOL  As. 

iM«3sr5».RICHARD  ASHLEY, 
DANIELS, 

Andrews,  Manchester 
Calkin,  London 

+ Denton,  Bradford 

♦Gott,  Bradford 
W.  Hardman,  York 
Hardcastle,  York 
Hime,  Liverpool 
Hudson,  Halifax 
Kilvington,  York 
Lyon,  London 
Miller,  Edinburgh 

♦Sharp,  Stamford 

*Sarr,  Manchester 

♦Settle,  Leeds 
.  *Theaker,  Leeds 
Taylor,  Huddersfield 

♦Wilcox,  London 

♦Ward,  Manchester 

VIOLONCELLOS. 

Messrs..  LINDLEY, 

LINDLEY,  jun. 
Brooks,  London 
Biiiiield,  London 
Butler,  Leeds 
Beale,  Manchester 
Bankhart,  Leicester 
Crossley,  Halifax 
Eley,  London 
Hepworth,  Huddersfield 
Hartley,  Hull 
Kelley,  Knaresbro' 
Knapton,  York 
♦Lambert,  Beverley 
Mackenzie,  Derby 
Misdale,  jun.  Halifax 
Patrick,  Otley 
Scruton,  jun.  York 
♦Sudlow,  Manchester 
♦Wigfield, jun.  Sheffield 

DOUBLE     BASES. 

Messrs.  DRAGONETTI, 
ANFOSSI, 

Bond,  London 
Brown,  Leeds 
Brown,  York 
Brown,  jun.  York 
Bates,  Halifax 
Dixon^  Hull 


Pointer,  Sheffield 
♦Hill,  Manchester 
♦Hill,  Pontefract 

Mather,  Sheffield 

Phillpotts,  Bath 

Smart,  Edinburgh 

Shaw,  Otley 

Wood,  Leeds 

SERPENTS. 

Metsrs.  Ainsworth,  Leeds 
Moxon,  Leeds 
Scotland^  2d  Drag.  Gds. 


FLUTES. 

Messrs,  NICHOLSON, 
HENDERSON, 
Rennie,  Manchester 
Elliott,  Sheffield 
Hanson,  York 
Peacock,  York 


OBOES. 

Messrs.  ERSKINE, 
SHARPE, 

Ling*,  London 
Hugnes,  Manchester 
Hughes,  jun.  Manchester 
Scraton,  York 
Smith,  Manchester 
Wood,  Huddersfield 

CLARIONETS. 

Messrs.  WILLMAN, 

MAHON, 

+Longhi,  2d  Drag.  Gds. 
fRuddland,  Ist  Rl.  Dr.  Gds. 
♦Robinson,  York 

Walker,  York 

HORNS. 

Messrs.  PUZZI, 

PETER  PETRIDES, 
JOSEPH  PETRIDES, 
C.  TULLY, 

Sugden,  Halifax 
J.  Taylor,  Sheffield 
Wielandt,  York 
Whiteley,  York 

BASSOONS. 

Messrs.  MACKINTOSH, 
JAS.  TULLY, 
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Messrs.  *  Lister,  Halifax 
WigneV)  Halifax 
Lees,  Manchester 
Dawson,  Sheffield 
Oldham,  Mottram 
Williams,  Ist  Rl.  Dr.  Gds. 

TRUMPETS. 

Messrs.  HARPER, 
HYDE, 

Norton,  London 
Hyde,  Manchester 
Anson,  Manchester 
Farrer,  York 

TROMBONES. 

JBtftfi— Messrs.  MARIOTTI, 

Leaders  of  the  chorus — MRS. 


Base — Messrs.  Hirst,  Bradford 

Waddington,    Man- 
chester 
Whitaker,2d.D.Gd8. 
Tenor — Messrs.  Schoengen,  London 
Woodham,  London 
AUo — Messrs.  Smithers,  London 

Cawston,  Manchester 
Canto — Mr.  Phillips,  Birmingham 

BASE    HORNS. 

Messrs.  Trickett,  Scarborough 
Hattersley,  Sheffield 


DOUBLE    DRUMS. 

Messrs.  JENKINSON,  London 
Taylor,  Sheffield 

SHEPLEY  &  MLSS  TRAVIS. 


SEMJ-CUORUS. 


CANTOS. 

Miss  Clough,  Ashton 

Miss  CI  egg,  Manchester 
Mrs.  Hammond,    Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne 
Miss  Jervis,  Leicester 
MissS.  Travis,  Oldham 
Miss  M.  Travis,  Oldham 
Mrs.  Vincent,  Dublin 
Mrs.  Wilde,  Oldham 


ALTOS. 

Mr»  Cole,  Durham 

Collier,  Shrewsbury 
Dyson,  Huddersfield 
Har^reave,  Pontefract 
MatUiews,  Litchfield 
Piatt,  Manchester 


TENORS. 

Mr.  Brown.  Litchfield 
Bradbury,  Lincoln 

♦Bond,  Ripon 
Brooks,  Manchester 
•Greatorex,  jun.  London 
Kenward,  Durham 
Pheasant,  Southwell 

♦Mather,  Edinburgh    • 

BASES. 

Mr.  Archer,  Wakefield 
Bowker,  Manchester 
Bennett,  Litchfield 
Ellis,  York 
Fielding,  Leicester 
Frith,  Sheffield 
Hanscomb,  Leicester 
Thompson,  Southwell. 


GUAND    CHORUS. 

Cantos 50 Altos 50 

Tenors 60 Bases    72 

Aggregate  number  of  the  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Band,  467 
Those   Performers  to  whose  name  an  asterisk  (♦)  is  prefixecL  are 
Organists  of  the  Cathedrals  or  Churches  in  the  places  where  tney  reside. 

Those  Performers  to  whose  name  this  mark  (+)  is  prefixed,  are  Leaders 
of  Bands. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  directors  to  assemble 

every  species  oftalentf  and  to  choose  the  most  illustrions  examples  iif 

each  rank.    In  such  a  disposition  there  is  not  only  the  exhibition  of 

every  possible  diversity  of  style  and  manner,  but  there  is  also  a 

demonstration  of  ^thc  minute  divisions  of  which  vocal  art  is  suscep« 

flu  « 
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tible — afford iDg  the  most  usefal  and  brilliant  opportimiijF  for  science 
to  classify,  and  for  taste  to  acquaint  itself  with  the  various  species 
into  which  both  nature  and  education,  temperament  and  aptitude, 
spontaneously,  as  it  were,  separate.  This  perhaps,  speaking  as  phi- 
losophical  examiners  of  art,  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial  results  of 
such  grand  exhibitions,  or  as  they  may  truly  be  termed,  such  displays 
of  pniyersal  ability.  For  we  are  able  to  compare  by  the  nearest 
possible  approximation  of  the  objects,  the  exact  qualities  possessed  by 
the  eminent  individuals  engaged,  whilst  the  sense  is  completely 
filled  with  the  excess.  This  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  as  we  read^the 
list  of  principal  vocal  performers. 

Jt  so  happens  that,  with  the  exception  of  Miss  Goodall,  (a  defici- 
ency we  shall  take  an  opportunity  to  supfdy,)  a  copious  scientific 
memoir  of  each  of  these  celebrated  females  has  been  already  givsn 
in  oar  work.*  But  we  may  now  so  far  venture  to  generalize  their 
characteristics,  as  to  say  that  Bladame  Catalan!  »  the  image  of 
power,  whether  in  expression  or  in  execution,  whether  in  force  or  ten- 
derness. Her  voice  and  her  manner  are  alike  able  to  melt  or  to  over- 
whelm. Mrs.  Salmon,  on  the  contrary,  charms  by  the  exquisite 
tone,  the  delicacy  of  her  touches,  and  the  surprising  polish  of  her 
>  execntion*  Miss  Stephens  has  a  voice  at  once  so  rich  and  smooth, 
that  it  seizes  npon  the  ear,  whilst  the  parity  and  propriety  of  her 
style  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  national  estimate  of  what  the 
English  alone  can  appreciate,  because  it  forms  the  basis  of  their 
natural  character,  and  with  a  trait  of  art  which  is  emphatically  their 
own,  namely  with  chaste  singing.  Misses  Travis  and  Goodall  occupy 
the  second  rank — by  which  is  understood  only  a  department  taken  by 
those  whose  natural  endowments  are  not  of  the  very  highest  order. 
Bat  their  acquisitions  in  science  are  perhaps  scarcely  less,  and  fre- 
quently we  find  their  performance  produces  almost  equal  delight, 
though  less  wonder.  Miss  Travisf  is  rather  more  devoted  to  English 
siqguig  than  Mi^s  Goodall;  the  latter  having  made  various  attain* 
mentsy  and  having  cultivated  suceessfuUy  the  Italian  school,  together 

*  Mad.  Catil^i,  voV  i,  p.  191— Miss  Stephens,  vol.  3,  p.  58— Miss  Travis, 
vd.  1,  p.  470,  and  Mrs.  Salmon,  toI.  2,  p.  195. 

+  A  very  competent  judge,  in  an  estimate  which  he  has  given  us  of  the 
talents  of  these  females,  as  taken  fr»m  their  oratorio  siogiug  at  York,  classes 
Mrs.  Salmon  first  and  Miss  Travis^  next  Ue  Ufs  the  performance  of  Ukb 
bitter  mof  ed  the  aJOTeetions  of  diU 
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with  English  sii^puiff*  H«w  therein  19  illoftlmtcd  tk6  doctrine  we 
have  ascribed  to  th»  committee;  ai  we  proceed  however  throogh 
every  stage,  we  shall  find  H  holds  eqfwdly.  Messrs.  Yanghan  and 
Sapio  are  both  tenor  singers,  differing  almosi  as  widely  as  any  two 
individuals  moving  in  the  sama  sphere  can  be.  Mr.  Vanghan*  has 
carried  the  finish  of  his  manner  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence 
aay  singer  has  ever  attained,,  with  the  exception  of  his  great  prede- 
cess4>r,  Harrison,  whilst  at  the  same  time  be  has  more  energy  and 
expression  than  that  ikiost  polished  of  English  singers.  Mr.  8apio,t 
OB  the  eontiary,  is  boU  and  fiMcefol,  poshing  hit  vehemence  to  the 
exCremest  verge  of  orchestral  effects,  yet  escaping  with  a  very  nice 
tact  trom  theatrical  exaggemtion.  He  is  also  very  rarioos  in  his 
style,  possessing,  the  requisites  of  Italian  manner,  and  running 
throagh  the  whole  cnde  of  expression,  from  the  oratorio  song  and  the 
bravura,  to  the  English  ballad  and  the  French  romance. 

The  range  of  the  counter  tenor  is  so  limited,  that  it  scarcely  par- 
takes of  such  distinctions.  Mr.  Kny  vett  however  is  known  from  his 
particularly  beautiful  finish  above  all  others. 

Mr.  Bellamy  and  Mr.  Isherwood  are  not  less  distinguished  by  con- 
trarieties of  voice  and  manner — the  former  being  of  the  lighter  cha* 
racterofthe  barytone— the  latter  possessing  the  rounder  and  fuller 
tones  of  the  bass.  This  originates  necessarily  a  diff^^ence  in  execu- 
tion, allowing  to  the  former  more  grace  and  ornament — to  the  latter 
more  weight  and  majesty.  Signer  Placet,  the  Italian  bass,  is  of  a 
species  unknown  to  English  singing.  The  legitimate  buffo  of 
Italian  comedy  must  have  execution,  and  a  power  of  articulation 
which  should  seem  to  appertain  almost  to  the  language  of  Italy ; 
but  the  distinctions  have  been  sufficiently  often  adverted  to  in  this 
work*  to  render  further  illustration  unnecessary.  Thus  then  we 
have  traced  out  reasons,  residing  not  only  in  the  desire  of  the  fullest 
gratification,  bot  in  the  nature  of  the  art  itsdf,  and  in  the  divisions 
of  which  nature  is  the  primary  author,  for  the  engagement />f  this 
numerous,  excellent  and  varied  band  of  vocalists. 

The  selections  vrould  necessarily  be  gofierned  by  the  same  general 
rule-^nameiy,  that  of  displaying  the  greatest  possible  diversities  con- 
sistent with  similar  excellences  of  style.  We  subjoin  therefore,  to 
l)erfect  this  pari  of  our  record,  all  the  selections. 

*  Vd.  1,  p.  M.  f  Vol.  4,  p.  60. 
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FIRST  DAY  -TWMfoy,  Sq^iembcr  U,  IMS. 

PART   I. 

Chonis— «  We  praise  thee"  ^        u.^„  ,, 

Choru»-«All  the  earth" f    nJZ^  T. 

Semi-diontt— "TotheeaWangeh" V  Tw™  ^^!^/ 

Chonit-"  To  thee  Cherubim" ^Deum^HamkL 

Song— Miss  Stephens— "Pious  Orgies" 

Chorus — ^*  O  Father,  whose  Almighty  power"    

£^}M,.,Mu^^:;i:;^t-^''*C.w;-::;;::::;r;::::;:: 

Chorus*-^^  We  come  in  bright  array" :•....... 

Recit— Mr.  Vaughan— **So  wiU'd  my  father"  

Trio^  with  double  Choir  and  Chonis*-^*  Disdiuaful  of  danger" — Messrs. 

Knyrett,  Buggins,  Vaughaui  Sapio,  Bellamy^  aodlsherwood  •••• 

Recit.>T^.^  Q    .^("Myarms"    

Air     |M'-^P'^7"Soimdana!arm" 

Chorus— "We  hear"    i 

Recit — Mr.  Bellamy — "  Haste  we,  my  brethren"  • . . , 

Chorus—"  Hear  us,  O  Lord" 

Semi-chorus  and  Chorus — "  See  the  conquering  hero"  

Recit?  •,_  Q^i^^^i^^OlettttrnsA  honoun" 

Song    S"^"-^™'"!"  From  mighty  Kings"   

Chorus— Sing  unto  God" « • 

CMissTraTis  > 
Duetto—  <       and         >  *^0  neyer  bow  we  down" 

(MissGoodall) 
Chorui— ^^  We  never  will  bow  down" 

PIRT  zi. 
Oyerture— (Esther)— HomfeiL 
Song-— Madame  Caiklani — "  Gratias    agimus" — (Clarionet   Obligate,    Mr. 

W\\\mBn)—Guglielmi. 
Recit — Messrs.  Vaughan  and  Bellamy — "  Such  Jephtha"  )  /t^^i.xv„n  u^  .  , 

Chorus-" When hisloud  loice" J (J^P^^ha) Handel 

Song-^Mr.  Vaughan—"  Gentle  airs"— (Violoncello  ObUgato,  Mr.  Lindley) 

Athalla— /ioruM 
Quartetto,  with  double  Choir— Miss  Travis  ft  Miss  Goodall,  Messrs.^ 

Knyvett,  Buggins,  Vaughan,  Sapio,  Bellamy,  and  Isherwood — >  Umfdn* 

«Lo  my  Shepherd"  ) 

(IfUroducedin  the  Oratorio  of  Judah^  composed  aud  eompUed  b^  JV*  Gardiner.) 
Chorus — "Harlt  the  furious  tempest"  (from  LaTempesta) — Ha^dn. 
Tltdi. }  ^    T  u           ,  <  "  My  cup  is  full"       ) 
Soi%   r  ^'-  ^^^^^"^  \  «  Shill  I  in  MamreV'C  (Joshua)-Ha«fei: 
Chorus — "  For  all  these  mercies" .«.  •  3 

Recit— Mr.  Vaughan— " 'Tis  well" ' 1 

March V  (Joshua)  HandeL 

Air  &  Chorus — **  Gloly  to  God,  the  strong  cemented  walls") 

PART  iir. 
Sanctus— (The  Solos  by  Miss  Goodalland  Mr.  KnyTett)--JoMliK. 
Duetto— Miss  Stephens  and  Miss  Travis — "  Qua!  anelante" — MaroeUo* 
Motet — "  O  God,  when  thou  appearest" — Mozart. 
Song— Madame  Catalaoi*-"  Holy,  holy"- ^imM 
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Quartette^  Miss  Trayis,  Messrs.  KiyTett,  Vaaghan^  and  Beliamj} 

<*  Sing  unto  God*'  . , V  Craft. 

Chorus—^^  Cry  aloud,"  (With  accompaniments  by  Mr.  Greatorez)     ) 

^;'1  Mr.Sapio^r^Xw^SS^'"}  Jephtha)-H««fet 

Solo — Miss  Stephens— and  Chorns — •*  As  from  the  power" — (Dryden's  Ode.) 

Chorus— "The  dead  shall  life"  (Ditto.) 

FIRST  CONCERT— rMfi^rffly  Eveningy  September  23. 

PARJ   1. 

Grand  Symphony — Mozart. 

Scene Miss  Traris,  Messrs.  Knyvett,  Vaughan,  aiid  Bellamy — )   »       „ 

«Hark!my  Daridcar J  rurcell. 

Song — MissGoodall — *^  Bid  me  discoarse"-*  Bi>Ao/y. 

Glee — "  Hence  all  ye  vain  delights" —  fVebbe. 

Scena — Madame  Catalani — ^^  Doyc  ^  ii  cimento"— Faoa. 

Overture  (La  Gazza  ladra) — Rosshu* 

Recit.  and  Air — ^Mr.  Sapio— ^^  Orynthia,  my  beloved" — Bishop, 

Duetto— Mrs.  Salmon  and  Signor  Placci — "  Per  piacere"  (II  Turco)  jr^^jfi^ 

in  Italia) J  iu)$stm. 

Quartette— "Tacite  ombre"  (II  Cid>— SaccWwf. 

Concerto  Violoncello— Mr.  Lindley — Undley. 

Air,  with  Variations — Madame  Catalani — ^*  Al  dolce  incanto" — Rode. 

Grand  Finale—"  Dove  Son"— (Cosi  fan  tutte)— Mrs.  Salmon,  Mias^ 

Stephens,  MissTrafis,  Signor  Placci,  Messrs.  Sapio  and  Bel->  Mozart, 

lamy .••••..  ^ • j 

PART   II. 

Overture — ^(Anacreon) — Cherubim, 

Glee,  (Five  Voice8)—"Mark'd  you  her  eye^'—Spofforth. 

Song— Mr.  Vaughan— "  Gentle  tyre" — florsley. 

Concerto  Flute — Mr.  Nicholson — Nichobon, 

Song— Miss  Stephens—"  Hush  ye  pretty"— (Acis  and  Galatea)  with  )  jj^^^^i 

Flageolet  accompaniment  Obligato,  Mr.  M.  Sharp  .    > 

Duetto— Mr.  Sapio  and  Signor  Placci—"  All'  idea"— Ro^wit. 

Song«— Madame  Catalani — ^^  Cease  your  funning"* — Ame* 

Duetto — Violoncello  and  Double  Bass — Messrs.  Lindley  and  Dra->  q^^j^ 

gonetti • ..•••) 

Finale — Madame  Catalani— and  Chorus — "  Rule  Britannia"— -^rritf. 


SECOND  BAY— Wednesday,  Sept.  24,  1823. 
THE  MESSIAH- Hamdel. 

PART  I. 

j^^*-  ^  Mr.  Boggiiu  ^  u  Q  ^^  iirSwt" 

*  Some  flight  alterations  took  pJaee.^AatDgtt  otheri,  tblt  sosg  was  cfcaafetf  tor  an 
Italian  air. 
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Air     }  ^'-  '«^«'^«>^  ^*The  people  ^bT 
Recit-fMrt.  Salmon—-"  There  were  shepherds" 
Air — Mrs.  Salmon— "Rejoice greatly" 
^citl  w---T,«.;c    5"  Then  shall  the  eyes" 
Air     f  ^*''  ^'*™    ^*  He  shall  feed" 
Miss  Stepheoft— ^^  Come  mato  me" 

PART   II. 

Air — Mr.  Knyrett — "  He  was  despised" 
Recit— Mr.  Vaughan— •<  All  they  th%t  see" 
Re«t-  ?  Tu      V    ^k      f  "  Thy  rebuke" 
Air     i  ^-  V*"«^  (  "  Behold  and  see'* 

R«c»*- 1 TUK..  c*^  k^«o    5"  He  was  cut  ofP' 
Air     J:  Miss  Stephens    ^«  But  thou  didst  not" 

Recit— Mr.  Vaughan— "  Unto  which  of 

Air— Miss  GicK>dall— "  How  beantifal" 

Quartetto,  with  double  Choir — Miss  Tratis.  Miss  Goodall,  Messrs.  Knyrett, 

Buggins,  Vaughao,  Sapio,  Bellamy,  Isherwood;  and  Chorus — ^"  Their 

sound" 
Air— Mr.  Bellamy— "  Why  do  the  nations" 
Rec»*-liu    G    •    5"Hethatdwel!eth" 
Air     i^'-^*P*^V' Thou  Shalt  break" 

PART  m. 
Air— Madame  Catalani— <<  I  know  that" 
R«a**>Ti*    nil       »»     5"  Behold  I  I  tell  you" 
Air      J  Mr.  Bellamy"     {u  The  trumpet  shaU" 
Recit.— Mr.  Buggins— «  Then  shall  be" 

Duet— Messrs.  Buggins  and  Vaughan — "  0  death"  »  \ 

Air— Miss  Goodall— ^«  If  God  be  for  us" 

The  Choruses  wiU  be  introduced  in  (heir  order. 


THIRD  DAY— TAuwdoj^,  Sept  25,  1823. 

PART   I. 

Grand  Coronation  Anthem — "The  King  shall  rejoice" — llandeL 

Song— Miss  Traris— **  What  tho'  I  trace"— (Solomon)— Ditto 

Chorus—"  Rex  tremendoe"  \ 

Quartetto— "Recordare"    f  ,^        *i.    o      •     \     lu 

Chorus-"  Gonfutatis"        (  (^'^"*  ^"^  Re(imem)-Motar/. 

Quartetto— «  Benedictus"  J 

Double  Chorus—"  Gloria  Patri"— L«o. 

St  MatthewVTune— (>^. 

Song — Madame  Catalan! — "  Angels  ever  bright" — HandeL 

Double  Chorus—"  From  the  Censer" — (Solomon)— Ditto. 

PART   II. 

First  part  of  the  Creation  (with  the  Song  "  In  native  worth,"  from  th« 

Second  part) — Haydn, 

Recit-— Mr.  Isherwood — "  In  the  beginning" 

J^«*-i  TU,   v«„«K-«    5  "And  God  saw" 
Air    }  Mr.  Vaughan    J«Nowtamsh" 

I^»*-       i  \i.  R-.iu««  5"  And  God  made" 
Do.accd.J  Mr.  Bellamy  ^«  Outiag^^to  . tenia" 

Air— Miss  Stephens — "The  marrellous  work" 
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Rccit. )  TLT    e    •   i  "  And  God  created" 
Air      ^^^''•S^P^^I"  In  native  worth" 
Rccit.  liufTv  J  5"  And  God  said" 

Air      i  ^'-  ^'^^^^^  Jc.  Rolling  in  foaming" 

Rec"^- 1  M.C  Q«i,«««  i  "  And  God  said" 
^.^      ^  Mrs.  Salmon  ^  «  ^.^^  ^^^^^^  ^j^^„ 

Recit.--Mr.  Vanghan— "  And  the  heayenly" 
K^c»t.       >  M    XT      !,,„     5"  And  God  said" 
Do.  accd.  \  ^'-  Vaughan     ^«  j^  spiendoar  bright" 

Tke  Choruses  to  be  introduced  in  their  order, 

PART   III. 

Overture— (SauV)—//tfiwfe/- 

Chorus — '*  How  excellent" 

Air — Mrsi  Salmon — ^'  An  infant  raised" 

Chorus — "  Along  the  giant  monster"  ^(From  Saul)— l/anflfe/. 

Semt-cfaonis — **  The  youth  inspired" 

ChoiUs— "  How  excellent" 

Solo^Madame  Catalani-;  and  Chorus — Lather's  Hymn 

Song— Mr.  Vaughan^^^  Softly  rise"-'(Solonion)— Bassoon  Obligato,    Mr. 

Mackintosh — Boyce, 
Chorus — "  Envy,  eldest  born" 
Air— Mr.  Bellamy— -"  Brave  Jonathan" 

Chorus—**  Eagles  were  not  so  swift"         ^(From  Saul)— /Tiomcfef. 
Air—"  Miss  Stephens — **  In  sweetest" 
Chorus—"  O  fatal  day" 

Song — Madame  Catalan! — **Domine  labia  mea" 
Trio,  with  double  Choir — Miss  Travis," 

Miss  Goodall,  Messrs.  Knyvett,i 

Buggins,  Sapio,  and  Vaughan— Si(From  Gardiner's  Judah)—//flfWii. 

"  The  I^d  will  comfort  Zion"      * 
Chorus — "  O  sing  unto  Jehovah" 


} 


SECOND  CONCERT— 7^ttrj<%  Evening,  September  25. 

PART  r. 

Grand  Symphony  (C  Minor) — Beethoven. 

Song — Miss  Travis — "Charlie  is  my  darling" 

Glee  (Five  Voices)— "  When  winds  breathe  soft" — Miss  Travis,)   jj^  .. 

Messrs.  W.  Knyvett,  Vanghan,  Bu^ns,  and  Bellamy  J  ^reiK^. 

Fantasia  (Horn) — Signor  Puzzi 

Grand  Aria — Madame  Catalan! — ^^  La  tu  vedrai" — fV.  Clementi, 
Duetto— Mrs.  Salmon  and  Mr.  Sapio—**  Amor  possente" — Rossini. 
Concerto  Violin — Mr.  Mon^^Fiotti  and  Mat/seder. 
Song — Miss  Stephen*— "Home!  sweet  home!" — Bishop. 
Air  (with  Variations)— Madame  Catalant—"  Robin  Adair" 
Grand  Finale-" Signori  di  fuori"  (Le  Nozze  di  Figaro)— Mrs. ^ 

Salmon,  Miss  Stephens,  Msss  Goodall,  Messrs.  Vaughan,  Sapiio,  >  Mozart. 

Place],  and  Bellamy 9 

1PART  IT. 

Overture  (Egmont)— BeefAooefi. 

Venetian  Air— Mrs.  Salmon^"  La  Biondina"^ Arranged  by  Bochsa. 

Terzetto— Madame  Catalan!,  Mr.  Sapio,  ft  Signor  Place!- "Cruda)  jj^,,;^. 

Song— Mr.  Vanghaii—-"  Alexis"  (with  Violoncello  accompaniment>  p^„,^iL 
Obligato,Mr.Lindley) J  t-epuseh. 

TOL.   Y.   NO.   XX.  3   X 
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Glee— «<  If  o'er  the  cruel  tyrant"  (Hamumiaed  }y  Mr.Greatorex)-i(iw* 

Overture — (La  Cenerentola)— Ao^wii. 

Soiig^— SignorPlacci— '*  Largo  al  factotum"  (II  Barbieredi  ScTiglia)— KoMtrit. 

Air— Madame  Catalan!— ^^  Non  piu  andrai'*  (Le  Noxze  di  Figaro)— 3fo24ir<» 

Quintetto— ^^Obguardate"  (11  Turcoia  Italia)— Rotmi. 

finale — Madame  Catalani,  and  Chorus— ^^  God  save  the  King." 

FOURTH  DAY-  Friday y  S^.  20IA,  1823. 

PART   !• 

Opening  of  Te  Deum — Grmm* 

SPRING 

Overture • • •••»•• 

Recit.— Mr.  Bellamy— <<  Behold  rode  Winter"  

Recit— Mr.Vaughan— «Ahl  see"  

Recit— Mrs.  Salmon— <^  Aloft  from  Soiatheni"  

Quartette- «<Come,  gentle  Spring" 

Semi-chorus — <^  Her  soft  approach^ • •  •  • . 

Semi-chorus—  ^<  Nor  yet  doth  Winter ••.•••• 

Chorus— "Sweet  Spring" •.,.. 

Recit,  I  w^  p^,u«„  5"  Now  onward"         > 

Air     }*''-^"*"'y  ^  Yon  eager  swain"  i    

Redt— Mr.  Vaughan— "  The  steers  ai«  loos'd"  

Air.  Trio,  and  Chorus — '^  Heaven  all  beauteous" • 

SUMMER. 

Recit^Mr.  Isherwood—<<  Behold  light"  

Recit— Mr.Vaughan— "Harlttdidye" 

Recit.— Mrs.  Salmon— " 'Tis  list'ning"  

Chorus— <<Lol  this  way" 

Trio— Mrs.  Salmon,  Messrs.  Vanghan  and  Isherwood— ^<  The  winds"  . 

Chorus — ^^ Homeward  hasten" • ••••••••••..  •• 

Song— Miss  Goodall— «^  Hymn  of  Eve"—  Jme. 

Sestetto— -Miss  Travis,  Messrs.  Knyvett,Boggins,yaughan,  Isherwood,^ 

and  Bellamy — (Arranged  by  Mr.  Greatorex)  >  Crqft 

Chorus-    "This  is  the  day" ) 

Song— Miss  Stephens—"  0  magnify  the  Lord"— //avufet 

Tenetto— "  Benedictus"— Madame  Catalani,  Mr.  Sapio,  and  Signer  Placd-^ 

CumeheUmU 
R^**      )  Tur-  ii^ii««-i"R®J<>>ce,  my  countrymen" 
Do.  accd.  \  ^'-  ^"*"^  7  «  Thus  salth  the  Lord" 
Chorus— "Sing,  O  ye  heavens"^(Belshazxar)— //omie/: 

PART   II. 

Introduction  and  Chorus — ^^  Ye  sons  of  Israel"— (Joshua) — HaukL 
Quartette,  with  double  Choir  and  Chorus — Mrs.  Salmon,) 

Miss  Stephens,  Messrs.  Knyvett,  Buggins,  Vaughan,>  (Sampson)  Handel 

Sapio,  Bellamy,  &  f  sherwood — <^  Then  round  abont"  ) 

Adeste  Fideles—Miiw  Travis,  Messrs.  Knyvett,  Vaughan,  and  Bellamy 

Chorus^"  Hallelujah"— (Mount  Of  Olives)— Aee/Aoim. 

Solo-  Madame  (Datalani 

Chorus — "  Cnm  sancto  spiritu"— Perg^ofefii 

Song— Mrs.  Salmon—"  Let  the  bright  Seraphim"— Trum-) 

pet  Obligate,  Mr.  Harper >  (^mgw^Uamdel 

Chorus-"  Let  their  Celestial  Concerts"  ) 
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FART  Iff. 

Rleventh  Grand  Concerto— Violin  Obligato,  Mr.  Cr^mer.^HohdeL 

Chorus— ^«  Immortal  Lord»»— (Deborah)— Ditto. 

Song^MisB  Stephens— <^  Praise  the  I^rd**— (Esther) 

Doable  Choms — ^^Yoor  harps  and  crmbals  sound*'— (Solonion)--Ditto 

Song  Mr,  Sapto— ^^  Lord  remember  Dand" 

Chorus— ^^  He  gave  them  hailstones*'       « ^ . . 

Chorus— ^<He  sent  a  thick  darkness" , 

Chorus— ^^  He  smote  all  tlieir  first-bom'' 

Chorus— ^^  But  as  for  his  people"  • ;•. 

Song— Hiss  Trails— "Thou  didst  blow"  

Chorus— <<  He  rebuked  the  red  sea"  

Chorus—"  He  leathern  through  the  deep" ^ 

Chorus—"  But  the  waters" , 

Duetto— Messrs.  Bellamy  and  Isherwood — '^The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war" 

Cboms—"  The  Lord  shall  reign" , 

Recit— Mr.  Vaughan— "For  the  host  of  Pharoah"  and  "Miriam,  the 

Prophetess" 

Solo— Madame  Catalan!—"  Sln^r  ye  unto  the  Lord" 

Grand  Double  Chorus— "Th^  Lord  shall  reign"   


4 
I 

a 
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The  musical  reader  will  not  be  more  fully  impressed  with  the  yast 
variety  of  which  the  art  is  capable,  than  with  the  equality  that  reigns 
throughout  these  selections,  considering  every  separate  composition 
as  having  relation  io  a  class  in  which  it  will  be  found  to  take  the 
highest  elevation.    These  things  however  are  not  comparable  toge- 
ther— the  genera  most  first  be  estimated,  then  the  species;  and  when 
we  compute  the  superior  grandeur,  magnificence,  and  dignity  of 
Handel—the  vast  propoition  his  works  bear  in  the  sacred  perform- 
ances— when  we  take  into  account  the  solid  elegance  and  weight  of 
our  glee  writers,  when  we  see  such  names  as  Purcell,  Pepusch, 
Horsley^  and  Bishop,  ranging  side  by  side,  and  maintaining  so  high 
a  place  in  the  general  esteem,  we  cannot  be  brought  to  envy  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  their  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Rossini.     We  admire 
and  applaud — cordially — with  all  the  warmth  that  the  genuine  feel-  ^ 
ingof  their  greatness  inspires,  the  works  of  foreign  genius — but  we 
love  our  countrymen's  productions,  aa  having  a  nearer  and  more  intt« 
mate  connection  with  oar  passions  and  our  interests — as  if  we  had  a 
right  to  claim  kindred  with  the  authors — as  if  they  were  a  something 
appertaining  to  ourselves*    And  we  hope  this  true-glorying  in  the 
success  of  British  art,  will  never  cease  to  inspire  the  bosoms  of  £n- 
glishroen,  for  no  cosmopolitan  liberality  can,  we  are  persuaded,  so 
constantly  or  so  surely  advance  the  interests  of  art,  as  the  more  na* 
taral,  more  direct,  more  emphatic,  and  therefore  most  effectual  love 
of  country  that  is  begun  and  nourished  and  kept  alive  by  the  per* 

Sx  t 
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petual  excitement  afforded  in  our  regard  to  native  associations*  Wc 
may  well  be  pardoned  this  tribute  to  our  country,  Tihen  we  call  to  the 
reader's  mind,  that  the  vast  and  comprehensive  assemblage  we  now 
record  is  not  only  the  work  of  British  taste  and  power,  but  that  it  is 
chiefly  supported  by  British  ability;  nor  perhaps  can  there  be  fairly 
said  to  have  been  present  any  predominance  of  foreign  talent  that 
ought  to  confer  any  considerable  exaltation  on  foreign  names.  Our 
acknowledgments  of  the  astonishing  faculties  of  Madame  Catalan! 
have  been  made  so  pflen  and  so  ws^rmly,  that  we  shall  not  be  suspected 
of  an  undue  partiality  to  our  country  women  who  shared  the  honours 
of  these  great  days  with  her,  or  of  having  in  the  least  fallen  off  from 
that  high  admiration  of  her  natural  gifts  and  acquirements  which 
entitle  her  in  the  Italian  Theatre,  and  in  some  respects  in  the 
Concert  Room,  to  undoubted  precedency.  But  there  was  in  tho 
vast  space  of  the  Minster,  and  in  the  sacred  performances,  a  power 
which  operated  (however  strange  it  may  seem)  to  equalize  the  prin* 
cipal  singers  far  more  than  might  have  been  suspected — simplicity 
was  the  more  strikingly  sublime  from  the  contrast  with  the  magnitude 
and  grandeur  of  surrounding  objects.  It  was  this  probably  that  oc- 
casioned Miss  Travis's  <^  WTud  though  J  irace^^'  and  Miss  GoodalPs 
<*  Horn  chearful  along  the  gay  mead^^  (which  last  appeared  to  give 
peculiar  pleasure,)  to  be  received  with  as  much  of  silent  extacy,  as 
attended  the  volume  and  power  of  Madame  Catalani's  Martin  Luther's 
.£(^771/1— and  it  is  not  less  certain  that  Miss  Stephens's  voice  made  its 
way  better  perhaps  than  that  of  any  other,  while  Mrs.  Salmon's 
brilliant  execution  was  not  less  perfectly  appretiated.  It  is  indeed,* 
we  are  experimentally  assured,  one  of  the  most  striking  properties  of 
pure  and  finished  tone  to  make  its  way  through  space,  and  we  conceive 
this  to  be  founded  in  nature— in  the  doctrine  of  vibrations  itself. 
Thus  Mr.  Yaughan's  beautifully  polished  intonation  made  him  as 
perfectly  heard  as  any  singer  in  the  orchestra)i  while  the  energy  and 
spirit  of  Mr.  Sapio  had  an  animating  effect|  and  also  seemed  more 
remarkable  than  his  volume  of  voice. 

Thus  there  was  every  gradation  of  excellence.  But  we  have  yet  to 
speak  of  the  majesty  which  resulted  from  the  union  of  all  the  parts  of 
(his  mighty  preparation..  The  opening  chorus  from  the  Te  Deunif 
^^  We  praise  thee  O  God,'*  was  selected  with  a  propriety  both  as  to  its 
sentiment  and  its  force^  which  indicates,  not  gpod  taste  alone,  but 
.  ^hat  deep-felt  understanding  of  all  the  higbest  attributes  ofih^  placfi 
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•lul  the  ooo«um»:  liUcli  bfloqgi  only  to  a  jodgment  Ui^trntglily 

formed.    The  effect  wa«  awfully  grand;— in  the  ehorus^  ^^  Ghrj^  It 

Godi^  it  was  electrifying*    But  the  fuU  force  of  the  entire  cooibiaao 

turn  of  power  wae  not  completely  developed  till  the  ehoms  in  the 

Messiah^ 

**  Hallelujah,  fob  the  Ldbd  God  omriFOTENT  nBioNBTH,'* 

pealed  its  harmonies  like  the  thunder  of  heaven  through  space. 
Then  the  vast  congregation  rose  at  once,  in  acknonprledgment  of  the 
most  snblime  of  all  religions  truths,  and  all  present  seemed  to  be 
filled  with  such  solemn  rapture,  as  no  other  occasion,  no  agency  less 
overwhelaning,  could  inspire.  It  was  a  moment  to  be  participated, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  described. 

Amongst  the  compositions  not  so  frequently  performed  or  so  welt 
known,  we  may  notice  ^Lo  mt/ shepherdy^  from  Gardiner's  Judah^ 
as  a  beautifnl  piece,  beantifnlly  executed.  The  service  of  Jomelli, 
and  "CWm  sanctu  spirHoy^  (Pergolesi)  was  magnificent.  Nor  must 
Croft*s  anthems  be  omitted,  to  which  the  organ  introductions,  by  Dr. 
Camidge,  were  so  masterly  as  to  attract  great  and  deserved  attention. 

In  relation  to  this  part  of  the  subject  we  may  quote  the  words  of 
a  gentleman  who  took  a  distinguished  part  both  in  the  preparation 
and  execution,  and  whose  judgment  can  but  be  listened  to  with 
great  deference.  ^^  Our  particular  excellence  was  the  diapason  of 
the  band— each  part  weighty — ^bnt  the  base  especially.  I  always 
considered  the  magnificence  of  a  large  band  to  proceed  from  the 
double  bases ;  and  here  we  might  be  said  to  have  molded  the  thun* 
der  into  musical  intervals ;  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  fi)r 
oratorio  music  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  very  desirable  to  have  the 
double  base  turned  exactly  an  octave  below  the  violoncello,  as  for- 
roerly,  but  now-a-days  the  violoncello  mnst  emulate  the  fiddle,  and 
the  double  base  both.  The  speed  requisite  for  choral  church  music 
is  not  so  great  that  power  must  (as  a  mechanical  truth)  be  sacrificed' 
to  it.  I  fear  too  we  are  losing  the  hantboy-^this  will  be  a  deadly 
Uow  at  old  Handel.  If  any  thing  was  weak  about  onr  band,  it  was 
the  hautboys  and  bassoons.  I  should  recommend  twelve  of  each 
next  time,  and  as  many  horns.  Serpents  and  clarionets,  as  an  ad» 
ditional  support  for  the  voices,  are  equally  necessarjr ;  for  onr  organ, 
large  as  it  is,  could  noi  be  dMnguUhed  amid  the  rolling  billows  of 
sound.  Mr.  Camidge  wrote  trombone  parts  to  all  the  great  chorusses 
to  whidi  thqr  were  wanting.    This  was  a  grand  feature ;  and  asthe 
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trampds  and  trombones  always  api^r  to  me  to  braak  oat  as  a 
powerfal  and  sudden  gleam  of  sanshine^  they  must  of  ccHirse  be  used 
sparinglj  and  with  judgment  There  is  little  donbt  that  the  number 
of  performers  will  be  augmented  to  nearlj  600  next  fiMtiral— there 
was  plenty  of  room  in  the  orchestra;  beyond  this  number  it  appears 
to  me  absurd  and  unnecessary  to  go.** 

We  hare  hitherto  confined  ourseWes  to  praise,  and  indeed  the 
astonishment  is,  that  in  such  and  so  vast  an  assemblage  of  persons 
and  things,  there  was  so  little  of  mtsmanageraent,  so  little  of  error,  so 
little  of  accident.  We  have  before  us,  from  several  quarters,  the 
remarks  of  skilfull  musicians  and  of  intelligent  amateurs,  of  some 
whom  played  in  the  band,  and  of  others  who  were  seated  in  diftrent 
parts  of  the  Minster  and  Concert  Room,  upon  every  piece  that  was 
done.  The  defects  are  inconceivably  few,  and  even  the  solo  singers 
seem  to  have  responded  to  the  call  upon  their  powers  with  never-failing 
readiness  and  perfection.  But  that  there  were  slight  mistakes  here 
and  there  we  may  prove  by  the  performance  of  the  first  morning, 
when  in  the  chorus  ^^ /fear  ur  O  Lardy^*  the  pianos  were  not  suflU 
ciently  attended  to— and  in  the  succeeding  semi-chorns,  ^^  See  ike 
Conquering  BerOf^  there  was  a  slight  d^ree  of  confusion  between 
the  flutes  and  horns.  Mrs.  Salmon  seemed  a  little  overcome  too  in 
her  first  song,  althoughthat  in  which  she  has  deserved  and  gained 
the  highest  reputation,  ^^Fram  migkiy  Kings.'^* — But  she  was  her* 
self,  and  more  than  her^lf,  in  ^^  Ye  tacred  Priests.^*  In  La  Tern* 
pesla  of  Haydn,  the  chorus  was  also  imperfect.  The  performance  of 
Tke  SeasanSf  on  a  subsequent  morning,  was  not  quite  as  finished  as 
it  might  have  been.  Thesie,  and  a  few  other  such  objections  that 
might  be  made,  are  however  merely  as  specks  upon  the  snow,  and 
we  quote  them  simply  to  prove  that  our  attention  and  examination 
have  been  fixed  and  carried  on  with  the  most  minute  observation  and 
the  most  diligent  enquiry. 

And  there  are  some  points  upon  which  unqualified  disapproval 
must  al^ht— at  least  we  feel  it  a  duty  to  raise  our  voice  against 
them.  These  are  the  concessions  made  to  Madame  Catalan!  in  the 
way  of  choice  of  songs  and  of  transposition,  at  the  expence  of  musi- 
cal propriety  and  to  the  breach  of  professional  delicacy.  There 
never  was  a  more  flagrant  instance  of  the  one  or  the  other  than  in  sub* 
mitting  (for  we  cannot  imagine  it  to  have  been  a  osatter  of  choice),  to 
the  opening  of  tke  Me$$iah  being  taken  ffom  the  tenor  by  Bladame 
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Gatalani,  ami  tmnspoted  a  note  lower  for  her  acodminodatioii. 
We  readily  admit  tiiat  In  singing  this  sublime  compotifioii  the  has 
altaioed  a  triamph  over  its  peculiar  difficalties  and  over  her  own 
national  achool,  that  it  highly  honourable  to  her  laste  and  her 
abilities.  She  sings  the  song  with  exquisite  purify  and  expres- 
sion ;  but  so  does  Mr.  Yaughan.  ft  is  impossible,  we  are  no  less 
ready  to  contend—it  is  impossible  to  select  a  finer  specimen  of  vocal 
perfection  than  his  ^^  Com/bri  jffe  my  peapU.^^  Why  then  should 
any  body  be  permitted  to  snatch  it  from  him,  the  rightful  owner  ?  If 
such  a  principle  be  once  admitted,  there  is  no  saying  to  what  a  length 
it  may  proceed — certainly  to  ntter  confusion,  because  it  goes  neither 
more  nor  less  than  to  admit  that  a  pre-eminently  great  performer  has 
a  right  to  choose  from  treble,  tenor,  or  base,  (the  same  lady  sung 
*^  Nan  pin  andrm^^  in  the  same  series  of  performances,)  io  the  entire 
exclusion  of  the  rest  from  their  most  favourite  or  most  established 
songs :  and  this  too,  be  it  ranerobered,  to  the  destruction  of  elects  of 
a  most  important  nature,  wherever  transpositions  are  allowed,  as  in 
both  tliese  instances.  It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  there  is  quite 
enough  scope  for  the  largest  ambition  in  a  single  department,  nay 
more  than  enough— 

^^  So  vast  is  art,  so  narrow  human  wit*** 
And  it  is  alike  ungenerous  and  unjust,  and  we  will  add  injurious  in 
its  practical  results,  to  indulge  the  passion  for  such  encroachments. 

A  comparison  has  been  instituted  between  these  performances  and 
those  at  Westminster  Abbey.  So  few  persons  are  now  alive  who  were 
present  at  both,  that  we  cannot  o6rer  we  conceive  a  more  acceptnble 
bequest  to  our  readers  than  the  sentiments  of  a  gentleman,  who  has 
long  been  known  to  the  British  nation  as  a  theorbt,  a  composer,  and 
a  true  judge  of  the  art,  although  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  at  liberty 
to  mention  his  name,  and  time  will  not  allow  us  to  ask  his  consent. 
He  thus  writes — 

"  Mr.  6reatorex*s  opinion,  I  believe  is,  that  the  effect  of  the  York 
music  was,  upon  the  whole,  superior  to  that  of  the  Abbey,  in  which 
however  I  cannot  agree  with  him,  although  in  one  respect  the  former 
was  certably  superior,  frdm  the  spaciousness  of  the  nave  of  the 
Minster,  which  much  exceeds  that  of  the  Abbey  and  the  spectacle, 
when  completely  filled  with  wellnliessed  company,  was  therefore  in« 
finitely  finer  and  more  striking.  This  however  I  cannot  but  look 
upon  as  the  only  snpeiiority,  bat  to  no  other  than  tbe«Abbey  per* 
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fonrianoes  alluded  to  cbiI  tbose  oi  Yoric,  in  vttj  reaped,  gire  waj* 
My  skiiatioii  on  the  first  morning  was  in  the  nave,  about  half  waj 
between  the  orchestra  and  temporary  gaV^y  at  the  west  eod— bat  I 
mast  confess,  that  at  the  opening  of  the  Dettingen  Te  Deum,  with 
which  the  performances  commenced,  I  felt  disappointed  as  to  the 
power  of  the  orchestra,  which  did  not^  as  it  Were,  seem  to  take  me  off 
my  legs,  as  when  all  the  votees  burst  ont  together  in  the  grand  C!oro» 
nntion  Anthem,  wifh  which  the  commenkoration  of  Handel  open^. 

*^  Thia'I  attributed  (as  theiband  was  neariy  as  large)  to  the  orchestra* 
being  not  only  in  the  centre  of  the  Cathedral,  bat  situaited  immedi* 
ately  under  an  open  lofty  tower,  which  undonbtedly  a&sorbed  muob 
of  the  sonnd ;  whereas  in  the  Abbey ,^  the  orchestra  being  ai  the  west 
end  of  the  Nave,  the  whole  force  of  it  was  projected  forward.  Upon* 
this  account  I  lamented  to  Mr.  CamidgOy  that  a  pTatlbrm  or  tempos 
rary  ceiling  had  not  been'  constructed  tktt&sr  Hkef  iawt^^  to  prevent 
this  waste  of  sound,  tO'  which  he  repllefd,  thalt  it  had  been  proposed 
and  the  method  6(  its  suspension  contrived,  but  there  were  dif- 
ferent opinions  as  to  the  expediency^  and*  it  woilld  have  taken  awhy  • 
almost  an  their  light.  In  fatluve  however  (riiould  this  festival  be  re- 
peated) t  should  think  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  its  eirpe- 
diency,  and  the  want  of  Kght  may  be  remedied  by  af  few  patent  lamps 
jttdiciobsly  diispersedv  And  although  some  may  think  that  from  the 
whole  of  the  sotind  being  thrown  forward,  the  force  of  the  ohorns- 
lAight  have  been  too  great,  yet  so  well  w^^  the  oi^cbestra  arranged, 
with  so  judicious  and  well-pmportioned  a  miicture  of  trebles,  tenors, 
and  basses,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  that  though  I  attended 
several  of  tiiese  performances,  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  ever 
beard  any  complaint  of  tfta(t  kind. 

^^  Another  eminent  advantage  of  the  Abbey  performances  was,  that' 
there  was  a  previous  compleat  rehearsal  of  each  of  them,  at  half 
guinea  tickets — whereas  at  York,  there  was  only  one  ffkearsalj  the 
effect  of  which  appeared  in  the  performances  of  Haydn's  SeasoYis 
on  the  last  movhing,  some  part  of  whioh  evidently  wanted  more' 
rehearsal; 

*^  There  is  yet  one  more  advantage  thatl  think  the  Abbey  possessHf 
in  the  phfdahx  of  soper-eminent  singere  and  performers  then  in  the 
Metiopbiis.  .  « 

^'  Of  the  first  of  these,  Mara  stood  at  the  head  <yf  the  treMe  depart>^ 
ment— Noitis  and  Saville  of  the  eontraltD*-4ind'  Tasca  and  Parry  of 
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the  base.  With  respect  to  the  tenor,  I  do  not  recollect  any  superior 
to  Vattghan.  As  to  the  principal  instraments,  I  believe  every  one 
who  remembers  Old  Cramer  will  allow  him  to  be  the  best  leader  of  a 
large  orchestra  we  ever  heard,  and  this  I  trast  his  son  will  not  reckon 
as  any  disparagement  to  himself,  who  cannot  feet  hurt  at  being  ac- 
counted second  (as  a  leader)  only  to  his  father  and  master.  Neither 
will  Lindky  and  his  son,  I  trust,  hold  it  any  disparagement  to  them, 
that  Crosdill  and  Cervetto  together  formed  such  a  host  as  can  hardly 
now  be  equalled  by  any  two  performers;  and  even  Dragonetti, 
super-eminent  as  he  certainly  is  as  a  counter-base,  will  probably 
allow  that  Garriboldii  as  a  grand  orchestra  performer,  was  at  least 
his  equal. 

<<  I  cannot  conclude  without  noticing  a  circumstance  of  the  York 
festival,  which  I  hope  will  not  be  taken  as  a  precedent  for  similar  in* 
novations  in  church  performances ; — I  mean  that  of  paying  a  compli- 
ment to  every  female  singer  on  the  last  morning,  by  favouring  each 
with  an  encore^  by  which  the  whole  was  so  lengthened  out,  that  it 
did  not  end  till  nearly  a  quarter  past  five;  and  the  fine  chorusscs 
froni  Israel  in  Egypt,  in  the  last  part,  lost  much  of  thei(  effect  from 
both  the  auditors  and  performers  being  jaded  and  weariccf  out — most 
of  the  former  having  had  a  sitting  of  quite  or  nearly  seven  hours.    I 
would  here  observe,  that  one  circumstance  that  gives  dignity  and 
pre-eminence  to  church  performances  is  the  order  and  decorum  that 
is  there  always  kept  up^the  usual  methods  of  expressing  applause 
and  disapprobation  being  both  there  disallowed.    The  vociferations 
of  <*  encore,  encore,"  did  not  indeed  take  place,  as  the  directors 
communicated  their  wishes  by  signab,  though  once  or  twice,  when 
this  was  not  readily  observed  in  the  orchestra,  if  not  the  word  encore, 
Mr.  Greatorex^s  name  was  lustily  called  out  from  the  gallery.     Had. 
indeed  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  grand  chorusses  each  morning, 
that  could  not  be  performed  any  where  else  with  such  effect,  been  so 
repeated,  there  would  perhaps  have  been  no  reasonable  cause  for 
complaint.    Upon  the  whole,  if  I  have  given  the  preference  to  the 
Abbey  performances,  I  have  detailed  my  reasons  for  so  doing-— but 
next  to  those  the  York  performances  undoubtedly  stand  pre-emi- 
nently superior  to  any  of  the  country  music  meetings,  and  may  justly 
be  reckoned  as  by  far  the  first  of  the  kind  now  attainable  in  these 
dominions,  and  as  such,  they  will,  I  hope,  be  rc[)catcd  at  projicr 
intervals,  with  increased  and  improved  effect." 

VOL.   V.   NO.   XX.  3   Y 
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Our  remarks  have  bitherto  been  addresso^  priocj|u^lj^  to  ibc  per- 
forinanpes  at  the  Minster*    The  evening  concert!  presented  less  of 
what  could  be  deemed  peculiar  to  this  celebration,  for  neither  the 
chorus  nor  the  entire  instrumental  band  could  be  emplojred*    The 
features  therefore  were  reduced  more  to  a  leve^  with  other  great  as- 
semblages of  talent^to  which  English  audiences  are  pow  happiljr,  it 
may  be  said,  accustomed*    Mr.  Mori  shewed  himself  a  wooderiul 
player  in  his  concerto  and  obligato  accompaninienta,  as  did  also 
Mr.  Nicholson  and  Mr.  Lindley,  who  added,  if  possible,  to  their 
reputation.    Here  also  MadOime  Catalan!  shono  with  great  bril- 
liancy, and  particularly  in  the  national  airs^  ^^  Rule  BrUtpmU^ 
and  ^^  God  save  the  Kingy^  which  she  gave  with  an  energy  and  effect 
unequalled.    These  indeed  are  her  attributes,  if  she  who  can  do  so 
much,  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  can  be  with  justice  noticed 
for  any  one  particular  species  of  ability  more  than  another.    Daring 
this'  lady's  sojourn  at  York,  she  presented  a  piece  of  plat^  to  the 
infant  son  of  Dr.  Camidge,  as  a  meniorial  of  the  occasion,  and  of 
her  sense  of  the  worth  and  character  of  the  Doctor.    The  little  bpy 
was  led  into  the  drawing-room  by  his  sister,  when  Madame  C«  flew 
from  the  chair,  and  throwing  herself  on  her  knees^  affectionatelj 
embraced  the  child-rthrowing  back  her  veil  sho  drew  from  a  reticule 
a  richly  embossed  cup,  saying,  ^^  Charlie,  Charlie,^  my  pretty  fellow^ 
that  is  for  you."    The  gaze  of  the  boy  was  instantly  witbdrawa  from 
the  brilliants  upon  Madame  Catalani's  liead-drcsS|  wbiph  nearly 
touched  his  forehead,  to  the  cup,  and  in  this  attituije  she  continued 
for  some  moments  to  enjoy  the  delight  of  the  child.    The  cup  was 
filled  with  sparkling  champaigne  after  dinner,  and  the  health  of  the 
donor  toasted  enthusiastically  by  all  present.    Madame  Catalan! 
made  a  similar  acknowledgment  of  respect  to  Mrs.  Salmon. 

And  while  we  are  recording  these  incidental  circumstances,  we 
cannot  omit  to  mentkm  that  a  snuff  box,  the  donation  of  several  of 
the  most  eminent  professors  assembled  at  York,  M[as  presented  by 
Mr.  Cramer  to  Mr.  Cummins,  of  Bristol,  (a  native  o^  tlie  former 
place)  in  token  of  their  respect  and  approbation  of  his  conduct  in  the 
part  he  took  against  the  promulgation  of  the  Logierian  system  of 
tuition — which  these  gentlemen  hold  to  be  inimical  to  real  science. 
Mr.  Cummins*  has  done  a  good  deal  for  music,  in  hia  in^nediatc 

*  In  justice  to  others,  it  should  be  meDtioned  that  Mr.  Cummins  was  by  no 
ffiet^  alone  in  this  contest.    JMr.  Graham,  of  Edinburgh,  is  ih^  reputed 
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neighboarhoodi  by  the  aids  of  literature^  and  is  not  only  a  good 
musician,  but  an  able  writer  and  a  man  of  general  knowledge  and 
ability. 
There  were  present*-* 

At  Ihe  first  Concert 1350 

Second 1530 

Minster  (first  day)  about    ....    3050 

bitfo  second 4700 

Dato  third 4860 

Ditto  fourth 4160 

19,650 

At  the  flnt  baU 1400 

Second  ditto 900 

21,950 

The  sum  total  received  was  Sixteen  Thocsand  One  Hundbeo 
IV)UNDS.  Stich  a  record  is  indeed  honourable  to  the  benevolence, 
the  spirit,  and  the  love  of  ircience  of  the  county  of  York,  and  its 
ejcample  has  been  felt  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  kingdom.  May 
it  be  successfully  emulated  t 


The  Comm&iee  ofManogemaU 

TOHK. 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Ydrk 

The  Residentiary 

H.  J.  Dickeas,  Esq. 

Francis  Ch^meley,  Esq. 

Rer.W.H.  Dixon 

Jonas  Gray,  Esq. 

J.  Atkinson,  ESsq. 

Robert  Sympson,  Esq. 

RcT.  M.  J.  Wynyard 

J.  Brooke,  Esq. 

Dr.  Goldle 

Richard  Townend,  Esq. 

Rey.  WiUiam  Blow 


combM  of  ihef&Uowbig  Gentkmen : 

Mr.  James  Brooksbank 

Mr.  J.  Hearon 

Mr.  G.  Bulmer 

Mr.  R.  Danes 

J.  L.  Ripper,  Esq.  Chairman. 

Leeds. 
William  Hey,  Esq. 
Charles  Cotiphnd,  seti.  Esq. 

Hull. 
John  Crosse,  Esq. 
John  Broadly,  Esq. 

Sheffield. 
WilUam  Yoange,  Esq.  M.D. 
ReT.  John  Lowe. 


author  of  an  admirable  pamphlet,  published  at  that  plate,  and  the  pamphlet 
put  out  by  certain  members  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  London,  staRds  in 
the  yery  ^ni  rank. 


St  « 
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LIVERPOOL. 

This  meeting  took  place  in  the  iveek  comnieocing  on  Monday,  the 
,  29th  of  Septeniber. 

The  musical  performances,  strictly  so  to  be  called,  were  three 
morning  and  two  evening  concerts.  A  sermon  was  however  preached 
on  the  Tuesday  morning,  at  St*  Paul's  church,  and  the  service  and 
ztnthems  were  sung  by  the  principal  vocalists — Sir  George  Smart 
taking  the  organ.  The  prayers  and  lessons  were  read  by  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Brooks — the  ^^  venitCj*^  and  the  psalms  for  the.  day,  were 
channted*  Dr.  Boyce's  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate^  composed  for  the 
coronation  of  George  IIL  were  selected,  and  the  anthems  were 
Kent's  "  Hear  my  prayer ^^^  which  was  sung  by  Miss  Stephens  and 
Miss  Goodalt ;  a  AvXi  for  an  anthem  of  Dr.  Green's  "  O  God  of  my 
righteousness f^^  by  Mrs.  Salmon  and  Mr.  Braham ;  and  lastly,  Dr. 
Boyce's  duet,  "  Here  shall  soft  charity  repcir^^  by  Messrs.  Yaughan 
and  Bellanay.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Sodor  and  Man,  and  the  collection  at  the  doors,  where  Ladies  Gros* 
venor^  Stanley,  and  Jane  Grey,  witli  the  Mayoress,  Miss  Molyneaiix, 
the  two  Misses  Bold,  and  Mrs.  Leyland,  undertook  io  hold  the 
plates,  amounted  to  ifiSSl.  The  music  was  accompanied  by  the 
organ  alone,  and  was  given  with  the  purity  that  ought  to  be  the 
especial  characteristic  of  devotional  service. 

The  morning  selections  differed  in  some  material  instances  from 
the  general.  The  Messiah  was  the  first,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
professors  who  have  been  present  at  most  of  the  great  performances 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  for  many  years,  that  it  was  never 
more  perfectly,  and  scarcely  ever  so  well  executed,  which  is  attri- 
buted to  the  exertions  made  by  Sir  G.  Smart  in  instructing  the  chorus 
as  to  the  time,  and  the  observing  of  pianos  and  fortes.  The  whole 
of  Mozart's  accompaniments  were  appended,  and  the  wind  instru* 
roents  obtained  high  credit^ for  their  delicate  and  masterly  per- 
formance. 

Upon  the  second  day,  <<  7%e  Mount  of  OUves'^  formed  the  first 
part.  It  was  never,  to  our  recollection,  done  out  of  the  metropolis 
before;  but  it  went  excellently  and  gave  universal  satisfaction. 

The  second  part  commenced  with  a  hymn  by  Dr.  Chard,  upon  a 
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{Mwage  ffom   Sir  Walter  Scott's  ^^Xoy  of  the  last  mimtttl^'' 
beginniDgt 

<<  The  hymn  was  snug  and  prayers  were  read, 
*<  And  solemn  reqniem  for  the  dead/'  &c 

The  idea  is  not  new ;  a  composition  of  a  simikr  kind  having 
been  produced  long  since  by  Dr.  Crotch,  upon  the  words  ^'  Metkinks 
I  hear  the  full  celestiid  choir J^  Dr.  Chard's  however  was  elegant 
and  effective. 

A  chorus,  '^  The  arm  of  the  Lord  is  upon  ihem^^  from  Ghrdiner's 
Judahj  is  one  of  the  finest  ever  heard.  It  is  an  adaptation  from 
Haydn.  A  selection  from  Iwael  in  £gyp^— Mr.  Wm.  Knyvett's 
anthem,  composed  for  the  coronation  of  Greorge  IV. — a  part  of 
Rossini's  MosSy  to  English  words ;  and  the  recitative,  chorus,  and 
trio,  from  The  Seasons^  ^*  Laborious  man  haih  done  his  party  ^  formed 
the  greater  portion  of  the  rest.  Most  of  these  are  but  little  known, 
and  they  were  exceedingly  well  received. 

The  vocal  parts  of  the  evening  concerts  were  very  much  devoted 
to  Italian  music,  for  which  Signor  de  Begnb  and  Mad.  Ronzi  di 
Begnis  were  expressly  engaged.  Their  songs,  duets,  and  the  opera 
finales  embraced  the  whole  range  of  the  comic  style,  as  demonstrated 
by  the  base  and  soprano  voices.  In  the  English  portion  there  was 
an  almost  new  song,  composed  by  Mr.  W.  Knyvett,  and  sung  by 
Mn  Vaughan;  Purcell's  Mad  Bess  and  Bishop's  Echo  song,  by 
Miss  Stephens.  An  air  of  Rossini's,  from  his  Cyro  in  BabyUme^  to 
English  words,  with  a  violin  obligato  accompaniment,  which  was 
most  splendidly  played  by  Mori.  Braham  sung  the  scena,  ^^  Alfred 
in  the  Neatherds  caty''  and  ^<  Alexis  i''  Miss  Goodall,  Bishop's  f<  Bid 
me  discourse.**  Mr.  Mori,  Mr.  Nicholson,  and  Mr.  Lindley,  played 
concertos,  and  perhaps  there  was  never  more  perfect  instrumentation 
heard.  Mr.  Nicholson  and  Mr.  Mori  indeed  surpass^  themselves. 
The  trumpet  accompaniments  of  Mr.  Harper  attracted  a^  much 
attention  and  applause  as  almost  any  part  of  the  performance. 

The  band,  numerous  as  it  was,  for  it  consisted  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty  performers,  vocal  and  instrumental,  was  yet  small, 
if  estimated  against  the  York  orchestra,  before  which,  in  point  of 
magnitude,  every  thing  since  the  Abbey  fades  away.  But  however 
high  York  rose  in  grandeur,  Liverpool  attained  no  less  in  polished 
perfection.  If  York  aimed  at  the  sublime,  Liverpool  attained  the 
beautilul  in  music.    By  such  a  course  the  judgment  of  the  conamittce 
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Atad  bf  4fce  «MdiiMdr  k  fdlly  eftUMMitiEMiio  ciMpatisfita  tab  be 
instttuted.  Each  perfonaaiioe  has  its  dbtinct  and  separate  ^terae- 
ter— its  distihjSttislltQg  eiDWateMe.  The  ftftoWihg  list  isxhibits  the 
principal  perfontten  and  the  niasibal  iltttl^h  of  tfc^  Mod  :— 

1st  ViMbi-^Mr.  Oraita^  Mil  thirteen  oltiers   14 

id  VIoiihs— Mr. Mori  and  lelefeh ottto ;. ;...  12 

Violas — Mr.  Hime  and  aeyen  otbers    % •  •  •  ^  •  •  8 

Vtolonbellos — Mr.  Lihdley  and  ive  others- 6 

D.  Bases— Mr.  Dragonetti  and  three  others   •  •  • .  •  4 

Oboes—Mfi  E^kiiie and thrte ethto ..;....  4 

Flutes — Mr.  Nicholson  and  one  other    ••••» ••••••r  2 

Clarionets — Itfh  Willihan  and  one  other i 

BssMonB-4M[r.  Madiintosh and  tilree ethers    ....;••. b...  4 

Trumpets— ^Mr.  Harper  and  three  ^others  «>•«  ..v h  •  •• .  4 

Horns — Signer  Puzzi  and  lliessrs.  Fetrides •  3 

Drums-^Mr.  Jenldnson    *  1 

Th>tnbone— Signor Abri6Ui  ..^..^.^.^^ ) 

teles4}*^"^»-l«***J^«H«^'*Wfi«* k   ^ 

Conductor---at  the  Organ  attd  Piano  Ferte^RtGiBorge  Smart    1 

72 

Principal  Vo^lsts  ........ wt. .4v.. 4.. .4. ... ;.« 10 

Chorus — Cantos    « » «. •*..•. 20 

Altos 16 

Tenors    18 

Bases    ^ » i 20 

TocalBand 84 

Instramental 72 

Total 156 

N.  B.  Mr.  Cramer  led  the  Morning  Perfemitoees  in  thb  Chureh ;  and  the 
two  Evening  Concerts  were  led^  the  first  by  Mr.  Cramers  and  the  eeoend  by 
Mr.  MoH. 

The  gross  receipts  amounted  to  nearlj  j£6000.    The  numbera 

present  at  the  Conceits  and  Balk  were  as  under  :— 

Monday     —Ball  at  the  Wellington  Rooms 538 

Tuesday     — Concert  at  the  Music  Ilall 9^8 

Wednesday— Messiah,  at  St.  Peter's  Church    1 566 

Thursday   -^Moant  of  Olites,  &e 1486 

Concert  at  the  Music  Hall 1406 

Friday        — Part  of  Creation  and  Selection     1 965  . 

Fancy  Bali  at  the  Town  Hall 1475 

Total   9364 
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BIRMINGHAM. 

To  do  jqsUce  to  the  m^te  of  this  meetiiigy  we  shall  not  need  nor 
shall  we,  endeftTour  to  stimQlate  imagination  for  a  change  of 
phrases.  We  have  admitted  the  principle  of  attracting  the  universal 
attention  by  concentrating  such  masses  of  talent  as  were  never  before 
assembled  in  the  provinces,  to  belong  to  the  spirited  inhabitants  of 
this  town;  and  whatever  of  exQell^nce  in  s^le^ion  or  execution, 
belongs  to  others,  is  common  to  them  also.  From  their  longer 
practical  experience,  we  shall  not  perhaps  exceed  the  trntbj  when 
we  saj  they  have  approached  aearpr  to  perfection,  as  liir  aa  num« 
bers  and  polish  conjointly  go,  than  either  the  multitudinous  but 
disciplined  band  of  York,  or  the  more  scrupulously  selected  orchestm 
of  Llverpool-^because,  while  the  performers  were  as  complele  in 
point  of  finish  as  the  last,  they  were  more  numerous — ^tfans  enjoying 
the  excellenoea  of  both.  We  shaU  however  subjoin  a  comet  table 
of  the  Birmingham  orchestra,  wilii  the  principala  in  each  d^uut- 
ment,  and  sooh  •f  the  novelties  in  seteotfen  as  will  decktre  the. 
title  Birmingham  continues  to  pot  f<»th  to  high  exaltation* 

BimUnghamy  (he  7/A,  Sihy  9tky  tmd  lOih  of  October. 

1st  Violias— Ml.  Onnaer,  Blr.  Mori,  and  fovtoea  oAm  •  •  U 

2d  Violins— Mr.  MoantMn and  thfartacn ethers 14 

Violas — Mr.  Richard  Ashley  and  oiae  others ,  •  •  •  10 

Violoncellos — Mr.  Dudley  and  fire  others 6 

0oaUe bases— Mr. DragoneM and  fifseothers    0 

Oboes— Mr.  Erskine,  Mr.  M.  Sharp,  and  two  others 4 

Flutes — Mr.  Nicholson  and  three  others 4 

Clarionets— Mr.  Wiliman,  Mr*  Mahoo,  and  two  others  ....     4 

Bassoons — Mr.  Mackintosh  smd  three  others 4 

Trumpets — ^Mr.  Harper  and  three  oCheia 4 

Horns-— Signer  Puzzi  and  four  others    ••• 6 

Trwnbones  4l  ^^^  ^  Majesty's  Household  Bapd >  6 

TroDiboi|€^8 — Mr^  Mari^tti  and  four  others 6 

Drums— JEilr.  JenUnsw    ..^ t... 1 

Conductor— a«d  at  the  Organ  &  Piano  Forte,  Mr.  Gre^rex    1 

AMistant  Con4ia€4or-rMr.  MuQ^bn d 

l|arpr-rMr.  Chaloner 1 
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Principals— Mad*   Catalan!,   Miss  Stephens,   Mrs.  Salmon, 
Miss  TraTis,  MisaSymonds,  Miss  Fletcher,  and 

Miss  Heaton 7 

Mr.«Braham,  Mr.  Vaiighan.  Mr.  W.  Knyrett, 

Mr.  Bellam7,and  Signor  Placci 5 

Messrs.  Evans,   Colliding,    Whall,  Gattie,  T. 
6reatoreX|. BUckboam,  and  Thome  ••••    ..     7 

10 

Chorus— Cantos    • • 33 

Altos   28 

Tenors • 27 

Bases    . .  • 32 

Vocal    ..^ 139 

lastrnmental     92 

Total    231 

Mr,  Cramor  led  the  morning  performances  in  the  church,  and  Mr.  Mori  tlie 
evening  concerts  at  the  theatre. 

The  festival  commence  on  Tuesday,  the  7tb  of  October,  bj  divine 
service  at  St.  Philip's,  Every  part  of  (he  church  was  filled.  The 
psalms  were  chaunted  by  a  selected  choir,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Clifton. 
An  anthem  by  Palestrina^  Parcell's  Te  Deumy  CrofVs  JubikUej  Blow's 
Gloria  Patriay  Cookers  linale,  and  a  Psalm  from  the  Rev.  Rann 
Kennedy's  collection,  were  sung  with  great  eflfect.  The  sermon  was 
preached  (in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  on 
account  of  the  death  of  the  Countess  of  Dartmouth,)  by  the  Rev* 
Dr.  Gardner,  Rector  of  St  Philip's.  Rirt  of  Handel's  Funeral  An- 
them concluded  the  service. 

The  first  grand  miscellaneous  concert  took  place  at  the  Theatre. 
The  selection  was  as  under : — 

Tuesday  Everung^  October  7. 

ACT  I. 

Grand  Symphony  (No.  by—Ha^Au 

Verse  and  Chorus — <<God  save  the  King." 

Song— Mr.  Bellamy—"  The  Tempest"— flor^fey. 

Duet — Madame  Catalan!  and  Mr.  Braham — ^^  Ecco  di  Pafo" — GancheUmL 

Recit — Miss  Stephens — "  Ye  verdant  i^ains"    >   tt^„a^i 

Air— "Hush,  ye  pretty  warbling  chou- J  nanaei. 

(Accompanied  on  the  flageolet  by  M.  Collinet) 
Trio,  for  three  French  Horns — Messrs.  Puzzi,  Petrides,  and  Tully,  >  p      . 

(composed  expressly  for  this  Meetuig)    ••••••• •• ) 

Song — Signer  Placci — *'  Largo  al  factotum" — Rassmi. 

Glee— Miss  Stephens,  Messrs.  Knyvett,  Vaughan,  T.  Greatorex, )  w- tr^ 

and  BelUmy—"  When  winds  breathe  soft" ^  neooe. 
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Aria — Madame  Catalani — 5'Mio  ben" — Pucitta, 

Terzetto — Mrs.  Salmon,   Mr.   Braham,  and  Siinior   Placci — «^AIi}    o      .  . 
qiulcolpo." j   '^«^"''"- 

ACT  n. 
Of erture  (  Ef^ont) —  Beethoven. 

Sofig — Miss  Travis— "  ^Midst  silent  shades" — Bach. 

Duetto — Miss  Stephens  and  Mr.  Vaughan — "  M'abbraccia — Rossini, 

Song — Mrs.  Salmon — '*  Cease    your    funning" — (newly    arranged   by    Mr. 

Bochsa.)  ^ 

Concerto  Violoncello — Mr.  Lindloy. 

Song — Mr.  Braham— "  Alfred  iti  the  Neatherd's  Cot"— IJmi5:iW«. 
Glee*— Miss  Stephens,  Messrs.  Vaughan  and  Bellamy,  "  There^  ^ir  ir 

is  a  bloom,"  (with  Piano  Forte  accompanimeut) j  ^'  '^^y^^^^' 

Air — Madame  Catalani— (Ride's  variations). 

Finale— Mrs.  Salmon,  Miss  Stephens,  Miss  Travis,  Messrs.  Braham,^  ^ 

Vaughan,  Bellamy,  and  Sigiior  Placci—"  Signori  di  fuori."  . . .  J  ^^-"^^' 

Tlie  Nfttional  Anthem  being  placed  at  the  oominencemcnt  of  the 
vocal  part  of  the  concert,  seemed  to  have  a  very  happy  cffccl.  It 
was  sung  by  all  the  principal  performers.  Mr.  Horsley's  Gnc  song, 
The  Tempesty  followed,  which  was  well  sung,  and  particularly  well 
accompanied.  We  have  before  had  occasion  to  mention  the  merits 
of  this  work,  (indeed  as  we  go  along  it  will  be  found  we  have 
anticipated  ourselves  in  m06t  of  the  Compositions)  and  it  was  never, 
perhaps,  heard  witii  such  effect.  It  is  an  honour  to  I  he  national 
genius,  and  will  exalt  the  fame  even  of  the  author  of  ^^  Gentle  Lyre.^^ 
Mr.'Cianchettini's  duet^  also,  is  known  to  our  readers  through  our 
pages.     Mr.  Braham  and  Madame  Catalani  did  it  complete  justice. 

The  trio  for  the  horns  was  singular,  and  most  astonishingly 
played.  It  must  have  been  remarked  thnt  the  horn  is  coming  into 
vo^ne,  and  that  it  was  particalarly  fashionable  at  the  private  metro* 
polf(an  concerts  last  season.  It  owes  much  of  its  late  celebrity  to 
the  beautiful  execution  of  Signor  Puzsi. 

^^Lftrgo  al  Factotum^  is  from  Rossini^s  //  Barbiere  di  Shigtia^  and  is 
a  very  sprightly  and  pleasing  composition.  Signor  Placci  gave 
high  amusement. 

Pegno  piu  gratOj  and  the  air  Mio  Ben,  afford  as  high  and  perfect 
a  specimen  of  Madame  Catalani's  peculiar  excellence  in  touching 
expression  and  in  deptli  of  amatory  passion,  as  can  be  exhibited.  She 
was  herself;  the  audience  felt  and  acknowledged  her  power. 

No  greater  proof  of  the  progress  of  science  can  perhaps  be  exhibi- 
ted, than  the  gratification,  the  unaffected  gratification,  which  attends 
the  performance  of  Beethoven's  symphonies  and  overtures,  for  these 
are  hardly  to  be  relished  by  any  but  educated  ears.     That  which 
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commenced  the  second  act  comes  obviously  in  aid  of  this  striking 
.  trait  of  national  musical  improvement.  Mrs*  Salmon^s  *^  Cease  your 
funning^'*  deserved  and  received  an  encore ;  but  surelj  airs  with  varia- 
tions ought  not,  upon  any  received  principles  of  good  taste,  to  pre* 
vail  so  much.  .Shortly  after  came  Madame  Catalani's  Jiode^s  air. 
It  is  a  prodigious  not  to  say  a  preternatural  cfibrt.  The  finale  was 
the  best  piece  of  the  night. 

The  selection  for  Wednesday  morning  was  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  new  adaptation  of  Winter's  Timoleo  to  English  words,  under  the 
name  of  ^  The  Triumph  ofGideony    Opinion  is  not  a  little  divided 
upon  the  effects  of  this  composition.     Very  good  judges  esteem  it 
rather  heavy,  while  opinions  of  equal  weight  lean  to  the  belief  thai 
the  oftener  it  is  heard  the  more  it  will  be  esteemed.    The  music  con- 
sists of  recitatives,  chonissesi  two  quartettoe,  a  semichoms,  and  a 
grand  chorus*    The  story  is,  the  announcement  of  the  victory  ob- 
tained by  Gideon  over  the  Midianites.    Shepherds  are  assembled  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan — they  lament  the  depressed  state  pi  Israel, 
when  a  warrior  from  the  army  of  Gideon  enters,  and  announces  the 
battle  won  upon  tlie  field  of  Gifead.    A  quartetto  of  rejoicing  and  a 
semichorus  of  thanksgiving  succepd — ^the  motion  of  tlie  victorious 
array  is  described  in  recitative-^the  host  enters,  and  a  grand  choros 
concludes  the  scene.    The  first  quartetto  (of  hmeniaUon)  is  very 
beautiful,  the  semichorus  is  pleasing,  and  the  chorus  a  very  masterly 
composition,  very  striking  and  effective  in  some  of  its  parts.    The 
poetry  was  written  and  adapted  espreasly  for  tfab  festival,  by  the 
Rev*  John  Webhe.    W.  Knyvett's  Coronation  Anikemf  a  song  from 
Crotch's  Palestine^  parts  of  the  Requiemj  with  some  of  the  most 
sublime  songs  and  chorusses  from  Handel  and  from  Haydn's  Creationy 
completed  the  performance.     Wednesday  evening's  selection  was  as 
under : 

ACT  I. 

Overtare,  (Ftdelio) — Beeihooen. 

Scene  from  Tyraaoic  Love — ^^  Hark, .  mv  Daridcai;"— Pfircetf. 

SoDg — Signor  Placci— "  Madamiqa'' — Mozart, 

Quartet— Mrs.  Salmon,  Miss  Stephens,  Mr.  Yaughan,  and  Signor)   i>^^^^- 

Placet— ^^Cielo  mio  labbro*' \ 

Song — Mis  Stephens — ^'  Sweet  home" — Bishop. 
Concerto  Violin — Mr.  Mori 

Song— Mr.  Vanghan— **  Part©  ma  ta'beii  mio"— Jtfo«ar/. 
(Clarionet  Obligate,  Mr.  Willman.) 
Echo  Duet— Miss  Stephens  and  Mf .  Braham— "  Ah  whither  is  he  straying"— 

Braham. 
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Grand  S€eiia  ed  Aria-— Madame  Catalani— ^< La  diM^riei'* ^Morladu. 
Finale — *'  Dove  son" — Mrs,  Salmon,  Miss  Stephens,  Miss  Travis,>   «j       . 
Messrs.  Braham,  Vaughan,  and  Signor  Placet )      ^^ 

ACT   II. 

Overture — R&mberg. 

Song— Mr.  Braham— <^The  Battle  of  the  Angels"— BwAc;^. 

Glee — Miss  Stephens,  Messrs.  Knyyett,  Vaughan,  and  Bellamj^  ^*  'Tis  the 

last  rose  of  summer,"  an  Irish  Ballad,  harmonized  by  Sir  J.  SteveHBou. 
Scena  ed  Aria — Mrs.  Salmon — **  Tu  ch'accendi" — RossinL 
Trio — Madame  Catalan!,  Miss  Fletcher,  &  Mr.  Braliam— ^^  Cruda)    »^«^- 

sorte."    • •....) 

Glee — *'  Blow,  Warder,  blow,"  (with  additional  parts  and  Chorus)  /^  .,    .. 

bjMr.Gve^rex.) .\  ^'^" 

New  Cavatinaand  Polacca— Madame  Catalani— "  Se  mai  turbo" — Cianchcttim, 

(Violin  Obligato,  Mr.  Mori). 
Duet — Mrs.  Salmon  and  Signor  Placci" — Con  pazienza" — Fioraoantu 
Song— Madame  Catalani  and  Chorus— ^^  Rule  Britannia" — Arne, 

The  portions  best  received  were  principally  English,  and  above 
ally  Bishop's  most  touching  ballad  of  Home.  It  was  most  loudly 
encored.  The  Echo  duet  was  also  honoured  by  the  same  mark  of 
appiobation.  Mr.  Brahamjsung  Bishop^s  BaUle  of  the  Angels  with 
suck  energy  aa  be  atone  is  able  to  impart.  This  composituiQ  docs 
great  credit  to  Mr.  Bishop— tlie  orchestral  cflfects  were  in  many 
places  masterly  and  highly  effective.  Sir  John  Stevenson's  harmo* 
nized  air  was  also  encored,  as  was  Dr.  Gallcott's  glee. 

Amongst  the  Italian^  Cruda  sorte^  and  Con  palienzoy  were  very  grati- 
fying, and  Madame  Catalani  in  the  cavatioa  by  Giaochettinj,  accom- 
panied by  Moriy  was  as  brilliant  as  she  aloue  can  be.  Nothing 
could  be  neater  than  Mori's  accompaniment.  Nor  we  mast  not  omit 
to  mentbn  bis  concerto  on  this  evening,  which  was  a  splendid  proof 
of  pre-eminent  ability. 

In^^  jRuk  Britannia,^^  with  which  the  concert  concluded,  Madame 
Catalani  electrified  the  audience  by  her  prodigious  volume  of  voice 
and  force  of  manner. 

The  performance  of  Thursday  morning  was  ^^  The  Messiah.*^  Here, 
however,  Mr.  Braham  had  the  opening  allotted  to  ^im — we  think 
erroneously;  for  Mr.  Vaughan's  manner  of  singing  thit  recitative 
and  air  is  by  far  the  most  classical,  polislied,  and  perfect.  Madame 
Catalani  lowered  ^  1  know  thai  my  Redeemer  Uveth'^  half  a  note~namely 
to  the  key  of  E  flat.  Surely  many  of  the  brilliant  and  beautiful 
effects  of  temperament  must  be  lost  by  this  transposition,  to  say  nothing 
of  interpolating  amidst  the  order  of  keys  which  the  composer  has 
thought  fit  to  cstablbh !     Wc   protest  against  these  innovations, 

3z    ^ 
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ivliich  ceHainly  are  not  to  reform.  Mozart's  acoompaniincnts  were 
put  to  tlic  song  ^^  O  thou  tfial  iellest*^  It  was  rcmai'ked  that  in  spite  of 
the  excellent  discipline  of  the  Birmingham  chorassers,  and  of  their 
superior  numbers,  ^^  For  unto  tis*^  had  a  vastly  superior  effect  at 
Liverpool* 

The  selection  for  Friday  morning  consisted  of  a  roiscellaDrous  act, 
commencing  with  Mr*  At( wooers  Coronation  AiHhem,  part  of  the 
masses  of  Jomeili  and  Mozart,  some  of  HandePs  songs  and  choruses, 
a  trio  from  JudtJi^  a  versetto,  sung  by  Madame  Catalan!,  (the  com- 
poser not  named)  and  Lnther's  Hymn.  Tiicn  came  TAe  Seasotis^ 
(SprtNg  and  Summer)^  and  another  miscellaneous  act  from  Israel  m 
Egypt^  Sampson  and  Redemption  conclude(t  the  festival.  There 
was  little  to  call  for(h  particular  rcmarl^.* 

The  selection  of  Friday  evening  was  distinguished  by  Mr.  Bellamy's 
selection  o(  HohenHnden, — Campbell's  song  so!  by  Mr*  C.  Smith  (of 
Liverpool),  and  alike  admirable  for  its  (poetry  and  adaptation.  Mr. 
'  Williams  played  a  fantasia  on  the  Cornodi  Bassetto,  an  instrument 
now  much  cultivated  in  Germany,  and  which  is  a  little dee{)er  in  its 
compass  and  fuller  in  its  tone  than  the  chirionet.  He  executed 
beautifully.  Mr.  Yaughan  sung  Alexis,  which  we  unfaesitatingiy 
prouounce  to  be  the  most  finished  specimen  of  vocal  art  that  can  now 
be  heard — nor  is  the  accompaniment  by  Mr.  Lindley  less  unique. 

The  second  act  introduced  a  new  song,  composed  and  sung  by 
Mr.  Braham — "  The  soldier^s  love  letter,^^  which  possesses  the  great 
attributes  of  his  manner.  Mr.  Nicholson  played  accurate.  Mrs. 
Salmon  gave  her  ^^La  Biondina  in  GondokUa.^^  Madame  Catalan! 
sung  a  cavatina,  and  God  save  the  Kingy  twice  repeated,  concluded 
this  grand  display  of  all  the  choicest  productions  of  art. 

^  From  the  arrangements  made  for  this  meeting,'*  says  a  corres- 
pondent, ^*  1  expected  to  hear  the  most  [jerfect  music  ever  i)erformcd 

*  One  very  pecuKar  efifect,  however,  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  A  pro- 
fessor who  ii^isted  in  the  orchestra,  and  whose  judgment  and  accuracy  are 
undoubted,  asserts  that  Madame  Catalaiii  sung  ^^  Angels  ever  bright  and/air*^ 
very  finely,  whereas  it  was  universally  observed  by  persons  before  the  orchestra, 
that  she  sung  much  too  flat  throughout.  11  ow  is  this  discrepancy  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  We  suspect  there  are  occasionally  considerable  differences  as  to  pitch 
produced  by  situation,  and  by  obstacles  that  atlect  sound.  Singers  and  audi- 
tors are,  we  ktiow,  often  very  differently  Impressed  iu  this  respect ;  and  we 
know  also,  that  sound,  after  passing  through  a  tloor  or  a  partition,  is  heard  to 
be  much  altered  by  persons  iu  rooms  above  or  adjoining  that  in  which  the  singer 
happejgis  to  be. 
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in  an  onAmo  baad,  and  I  was  not  disappointed ;  aHllMS  paito' 
fluljr  weigbod,  and  the  precision  of  tbem  all  was  fieqaeiillf  jp  ckiaii^ 
as  to  g^te  the  effed  of  one.greiit  voice  or  iiistronient;--«tlie  perfeetioa 
was  most  appaient  in  ike  Messiah^  because  it  is  so  well  kftowii  .tliat  a 
just  comparison  imaj  be  made  with  that  .performance  in  other  plages ; 
the  effect  of  tbechorusses  was  alike  magnificent^ 

*^  £?en  those  least  esteemed  twere  made  pronuaent,  and  roceiiBed  a 
stronger  and  brighter  character  as  it  were  by  the  extreme  porlith  of 
the  execution.  The  superior  excellence  of  the  band  will  best  be 
understood  by  the  eaamination  of  its  nuiteriel.  There  were  4S  vioijiis 
and  violas;  36  of  which  were  performera  fipom'the  Philharmonic) 
Ancient  Music,  Italian  Opera,  and  Paris ;  the  vemainder  wove  excel- 
lent (lerforroers  from  varions  parts  of  the  kingdom  t  sik  ▼ioksioellos-F* 
the  Lindleys,  Eley,  Orooch,  and  Brooks;  sis  dovUe  base»— 
Uragonetti,  Anfossi,  Taylor,  Fletcher,  and  two  others;  combined 
with  this  fine  body  of  stringed  instranients  were  the  King's  serpents, 
which  united  with  it  Hke  an  open  diapason,  and  altogether  prodnoed 
a  rich  mass  of  quality  in  the  tone  of  Uie  bases  that  I  never  heard 
equalled.  All  the  wind  instromente  were  doubled  with  excellent  per- 
formers :  we  had  nine  trombones,  two  canto,  two  alto,  two  tenor,  and 
three  base;  the  whole  was  only  employed  in  a  few  bars,  in  certain 
choruses,  to  produce  light  ^nd  shade,  and  had  a  magnificent  e0bct  in 
general ;  they  played  in  a  subdued  tone,  and  thus  the  oibct  was  of 
the  greatest  sublimity.  One  of  the  most  superb  eflbcts  as  a  novrity, 
and  which  struck  every  one  was  these  trombones  plqying  with  the 
organ  and  voices  only  in  the  cathedral  service  on  the  first  morning; 
all  the  cbond  parts  that  were  required  to  be  full,  when  the  full 
organ  was  employed,  the  trombones  played  with  the  voiees^p^and  the 
Gloria  P(Ure  and  AmenSy  combined  with  about  140  singers,  they 
aslonished  every  one ;  it  must  not  be  forgotten  they  all  played  in 
subdued  and  lengthened  tones,  that  united  beautifully  with  the 
voices ;  it  was  an  offset  never  produced  before  by  such  instruments. 

*<  The  Triumph  of  Oidem^^  you  will  no  doubt  consider  to  be 
adapted  with  great  taste  and  judgment,  for  the  difficulties,  which 
were  not  small,  are  admirably  sarmontited*  ^  I  have  no  doubt  of  its 
becoming  a  great  favourite-^every  one  seemed  to  be  greatly  pleased 
with  it ;  it  is  certainly  very  beautiful.  .  The  Gloria^  Benediciusj  and 
Cum  sanclo  spiritu  of  Mozart,  in  12th  mass,  (Novello's  collection) 
were  amongst  the  finest  parts ;  the  gloria  was  overwhelming  with  the 
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immenae  power  given  to  it  by  the  addition  of  the  trombones^  and 
was  repeated ;  the  Benedictos  was  all  elegance  and  sweetness ;  the 
treble  beautifully  done  bj  Mrs.  Salmon.  I  hare  often  heard  the 
^*  Cumtancto^^  attempted,  bot  it  was  always  spoiled  from  the  chorus 
singers  not  being  able  to  sing  the  passages ;  but  the  Biimingham 
choms,  nearly  100  strong,  was  so  well  drilled,  that  at  the  general 
rehearsal  it  went  off  trippingly  and  steady  together,  without  any 
burtying,  and  made  it  quite  new,  and  it  had  a  beautiful  effect* 

^<  Having  been  present  both  at  York  and  Birmingham^  I  may  per- 
haps be  permitted  to  hazard  some  opinions  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  two  festivak.  At  York,  the  spectacle  was  magni* 
ficent ;  the  finest  church  in  England,  with  the  nave  full  of  well- 
dressed  people,  was  imposing  beyond  conception-— and  the  music 
that  was  slow,  approaching  to  the  psalmodic  style,  was  awfully 
fine ;  but  every  thing  that  required  great  precision  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  go  well  with  such  a  widely  extended  band,  with  the 
4»rgan  at  such  an  immense  dbtance  from  the  choral  body. 

*^  The  number  of  the  York  band  was  not  so  productive  of  superiority 
in  volume  as  might  be  supposed  from  the- following  circumstances. 
In  the  first  place  the  players  on  stringed  instruments  were  a  great 
portion  of  them  provincial  and  amateurs,  who  cannot  be  expected 
to  produce  effects  in  the  degree  that  the  selected  band  of  Lon- 
don professors,  engaged  at  Birqningham,  are  capable  of  eliciting. 
The  band,  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  was  weak  for  that  enor- 
mous building.  The  immense  space,  and  the  echoes  from  various 
parts,  render  it  a  place  less  fit  for  perfect  music  than  smaller 
churches.  The  orchestra  was  placed  at  the  back  of  the  organ,  ex- 
tended across  the  transept  into  the  entrance  of  4he  nave^  so  that  the 
band  was  under  the  lantern.  The  sides  were  indeed  boarded  to  pre- 
vent the  sound  escaping  into  the  transept ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the 
reverberation  in  the  lantern  came  into  the  transept,  and  the  band  was 
nearly  double  the  strength  there  than  it  appeared  to  poesess4n  the 
nave,  where  the  company  were  sitting ;  and  it  was  very  loud  in  the 
choir,  so  that  it  will  not  seem  wonderful  that  the  band  would  appear, 
as  I  have  said,  comparatively  weak,  having  the  whole  of  that  mag- 
nificent pile  to  fill  with  sound/' 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  RECEIPTS. 

The  following   is  a  tuminary  of  the  receipts  arbing  from  each  per* 
formance : — 

TUESDAY.  £.     i.     d.       £.   s»  (L 

Church  Admissions •  •  •  •  •  304  17    5 

Collections 414  18    Of 

Theatre 928  14    0 

1658    2     6$ 

WEDNESDAY. 

Chm'ch  AdndsdoDS 1306    0    0 

Collection 380  17    6 

Theatre 1104  13    0 

^2881  10    6 

THURSDAY. 

Church  Admissions •••••1500    0    0 

CoHection 257     8     6 

DressBali  873    0    0 

^2630    8    6 

FRIDAY. 

Church  Admissions  •  • 1404    0    0 

Collection  500    7    0 

Theatre 1247    0    0 

3241     5     6 

Additional  Donations   148    0    0 

Books  supposed  about 300    0    O 

f  10,852  14     IJ 

The  accounts  were  not  quite  made  up,  and  the  receipts  were  alNint  ^00 
more  than  this  sum. 


We  have  thus  brought  to  a  cloie  our  record  of  these  assemblages 
of  talent,  of  these  superb  exhibitions  of  knowledge,  taste,  splendour, 
and  liberalitj.  The  kingdom  at  large  must  witness  the  diffusion  of 
the  emulous  spirit  which  originated  the  design  with  a  proud  satis- 
faction, while  foreign  nations  can  but  regard  such  efforts  as  adding 
immensely  to  our  stock  of  national  glory,  of  the  truest  glory,  because 
they  are  built  upon  those  arts  which  most  tend  to  humanize  man- 
kind, because  they  are  the  eflects  of  an  unbounded  affluence  of 
power  and  of  means — an  example  of  an  illimitable  generosity  in  their 
use,  and  of  their  application  to  the  noUest  of  all  purposes,  to 
Charity,  which  <^  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes." 
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Mobs  far  ihree  vokes^  composed  far  the  idemmzalionat  the  Benedkiine 
College  of  SL  Gregory^  ai  Downside,  near  Boston,  July  lO,  182S,  bj/ 
J.  Mazzinghi.    London.    Goulding,  d^Almaine,  Potter,  and  Co. 

This  mass  was  announced  just  previously  to  our  last  namber. 

The  establishment  at  Downside  belongs  to  the  English  Benedictine 
monks)  who  were  settled  before  the  French  Revolution,  at  Uouay, 
in  Flanders.  Being  forced,  with  many  other  commuhities,  to  take 
refuge  in  their  native  land  when  the  revolution  began,  they  were 
kindly  received  by  the  late  Sir  Edward  Smythe,  who  gave  them  an 
asylum  at  Actonburhal,  in  Shropshire.  They  remained  at  Acton- 
burnal  till  1814,  when  they  were  enabled  to  purchase  their  present 
bouse  at  Downside,  to  ivhich  they  have  lately  built  the  beautiful 
chapel,  for  the  opening  of  which  this  mass  was  composed.  They 
are  not  numerous,  bat  sufficiently  so  to  carry  on  the  two  objects  of 
the  establishment,  which  are — first,  the  education  of  priests  of  their 
order,  to  be  employed  in  the  active  duties  of  tlie  ministry  in  various 
parts  of  England  ;  and  secondly,  the  education  of  a  limited  number 
young  gentlemen,  who  receive  there  a  suitable  classical  education 
for  the  various  professions. 

The  chapel  b  a  beautiful  and  pure  specimen  of  the  airy  Gothic 
style  of  architecture,  and  there  is  a  good  organ.  On  this  occasion 
Mb.  Mazzinghi  presided,  and  the  mass  he  had  composed  was 
performed. 

The  entire  style  of  the  composition  is  smooth,  flowing,  and  unam- 
bitious, by  which  last  epithet  we  mean  to  express,  tliat  there  is  no 
parade  of  science,  no  lofty  pretensions,  but  ft  aspires  to  a  pleasing 
solemnity,  rather  tiian  to  erudition,  complication,  or  elevated  gran- 
deur.  The  Kyrie,  at  the  opening,  aims  perhaps  as  much  at  dignity 
as  any  of  the  parts,  and  has  more  of  the  antient  ecclesiastical  manner 
than  most  of  the  pieces.  The  Gloria  is  simple  and  strong,  but  we 
are  not  quite  satisfied  with  tlie  ascending  octave,  which  partakes  a 
little  of  the  nature  of  a  conceit;  the  succeeding  passage,  however, 
Et  in  terra  pax,  is  very  imposing.  Laudamus  to  is  a  sweet  movement, 
and  the  passage  Domine  Deus  (page  13)  is  at  once  flowing  in  melody 
and  pure  in  its  expression.  The  Qtd  tollis  is  also  very  good.  Quo* 
niam  tu  solus  seems  to  our  apprehension  rather  light  for  the  scnti* 
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ment,  bat  is  very  effectively  closed  upon  the  words  Jem  Chfisti.  Tlie 
Credo  is/leclaratorj,  and  therefore  plainer  than  the  other  portions  of 
the  mass.  Qm  propter  nos  is  a  melodious  larghetto,  constructed  with 
an  obvious  reference  to  Dr.  Callcotf  s  celebrated  glee  ^^  Peace  to  the 
souls  of  the  heroes f^  the  conclusion  being  note  for  note  the  same.  We 
mention  this  not  as  a  plagiarbm,  but  manifestly  a  quofotion.  The 
EtincanuAus  is  in  the  manner  of  Haydn,  and  is  a  very  sweet  move-' 
menty  beginning  by  a  bass  'solo  of  much  elegance  and  refinement. 
Qui  cum  patre  is  exceedingly  good,  and  Et  unam  sandam  well  con- 
ceived and  very  solemn. 

Mr.  Mazzinghi  has  been  least  successful,  it  appears  to  us,  in  his 
Amdn.  We  cannot  particularly  praise  the  Benedicius^  a  part  upon 
which  composers  usually  bestow  much  pains.  The  subject  is  not 
sufficiently  graceful.  The  Jgnus  Dei  is  singular  in  itsstrilfcture,  and 
the  expression  applies  best  to  the  words  Dona  notns  pacem;  in  con- 
cludes, however,  well. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  composition  is  equal  and  pleasingly  elegant. 
It  is  admirably  adapted  for  small  choirs,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  be 
sung  in  private  among  scientific  amateurs  with  much  pleasure.  We 
ourselves  have  gone  through  it  several  times  with  increasing  interest. 
Mr.  Mazzinghi  has  already  much  reputation,  and  this  will  certainly 
add  (o  his  stock. 


Grand  Russian  March  for  the  Harp  ;  by  N.  C.  Bochsa.    London. 

Chappell  and  Co. 
Grand  Fantasia  and  Variations  for  the  Harp,  on  the  faoourite  Irish 

Melody  f  ^'Sly  Patrick  i'  composed  by  JS.  C.  Bochsa.    London. 

Power. 
^^Ais^i  BriUaniy  et  Utile-*'  Variations  on  a  faoourite  Theme  AUf 

mandff  written  in  different  styles  for  the  Harpf  and  intended  as  a 

supplement  to  his  Instruction  Book;  by  N.  €•  Bochsa.    London. 

Chappell  and  Co. 
A  favaurUe  Quick  March  and  Polonaise  Rondo  for  the  Ifarp  /  cam^ 

posed  by  W.  H.  Steil.    London.    Chappell  and  Co. 
Mary^  I  believed  thee  true,  with  Introduction  and  Variations  for  the 

Harp  ;  composed  by  T.  P.  Chipp.    London.    Power. 
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The  Batnrian  or  Tt/rolese  Air;  arranged  for  the  Harp^  wiA  an  In- 
trodiicdon  and  Variations;  by  Charles  Egan*  London.  Cocks 
and  Co. 

Mr.  Bochsa  is  perhaps  as  saccessful  in  adorning  his  lighter  com- 
positions with  the  graces  of  melody,  as  he  is  in  enriching  his  higher 
productions  with  the  characteristics  of  the  great  style.    The  march 
And  ftintasia  afford  illnstrations  of  this  remark.    The  first  derives  its 
character  from  rythm,  accent,  ami  variety  of  tone,  heightening  the 
effects  and  expression  of  an  animated  and  elegant  air*    The  fantasia, 
particularly  the  first  few  pages,  is  full  of  mind  and  passion ;  the 
imagination  of  the  composer  seems  to  have  wandered  freely,  and  to 
have  submitted  only  to  the  limits  imposed  by  fine  taste*    We  have 
hardly  ever  seen  or  fancied  that  we  have  seen  stronger  marks  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment — ^the  passages  flow  into  each  otbA'— the 
expression  changing  at  every  step,  while  science  preserves  the  unity 
of  the  whole.    The  composer  has  endeavoured  to  convey  bis  inten- 
tions to  the  performer  by  employing  signs  of  ezpressioD  upon  almost 
every  note — he  has  then  done  his  part,  it  is  only  left  to  the  latter  so 
to  study  the  piece,  that  be  may  give  it  as  much  as  possible  the 
e&ctofan  extempore  performance,  by  understanding  and  deeply 
feeling  the  sentiment  with  which  it  is  so  strongly  imbued.    The 
variations  upon  a  Iwautiful  Irish  air  partake  of  the  same  character ; 
execution  is  here  too  employed  as  the  handmaid  to  expression.    The 
first  is  a  scherzando  movement  of  great  delicacy  and  elegance,  de- 
manding the  same  qualities  in  the  finger  of  the  performer ;  the  second 
is  more  powerful  m  its  expression  ;  the  third  a  variation  of  triplets ; 
in  the  fourth  the  base  takes  the  air  in  harmonies,  while  the  treble 
has  passages  of  dotted  notes,  simple  and  delfcate;  the  fifth  is  in  the 
style  <tf  a  Bolero,  worked  up  with  s<pirit  and  fire*    Such  is  the  outline 
of  this  piece,  which  deserves  io  rank  with  the  finest  productions  of  the 
master :  it  presents  great  diffiealtieB  to  the  performer,  bot  these  are 
addressed  to  the  mind  rather  than  to  the  hand. 

The  third  pieee  of  Mr.  Boscha's,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  our 
article,  is  dedicated  to  his  pupils,  and  contains  an  address  from  the 
antfaor,  exhibiting  the  object  of  the  work,  and  giving  a  complete 
explanation  of  the  construction  of  each  variation,  with  direetioiw  for 
its  petformance.  Mr.  Bochsa  thus  oaHs  the  mM  into  action,  and 
endeavonrs  (o  tifford  his  scbolan  the  m^ns  of  acqidrtiig  the  great 
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style  in  art :  for  it  is  mifid  alone  whicli  constitutes  the  difference  be- 
tween this  (the  great  style)  and  mere  mechanical  (lower. 

^*  Music,'*  sajs  Mr.  B.  at  the  commencement  of  bis  address,  <^  like 
its  sister  arts,  poetry  and  painting,  is  remarkable  for  the  great  variety 
of  images  with  which  it  abounds ;  and  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the 
finished  performer  should  be,  so  to  employ  them  as  either  to  please 
the  ear  or  to  qffed  the  heart.  The  object  of  the  following  compo- 
sition is  to  exhibit  to  the  pupil  some  of  the  various  styles  which  may 
be  introduced  into  a  composition  for  the  harp.*' 

The  subject  is  a  sweet  and  elegant  German  melody.  Variation  1 
is  in  the  legato  style;  the  second  light  and  playful ;  the  third  bold 
and  energetic  chords ;  the  fourth  consists  of  scales,  in  imitation  be« 
tween  the  hands ;  the  fifth  exhibits  the  employment  of  the  harmonic 
soundsy  producing  in  the  second  part  the  effect  of  a  horn  accompa- 
niment ;  the  sixth  gives  the  sons  elouffis  ;  the  seventh  and  eighth  are 
brilliant  movements ;  the  ninth  is  in  the  style  of  a  rondo  ;  the  tenth 
is  in  octaves ;  the  eleventh,  harmonic  sounds  for  both  hands ;  the 
thirteenth  is  a  beautiful  exercise  for  the  shake  ;  the  fourteenth  a 
spirited  polacca.  The  composer  has  fulfilled  his  task  with  great 
ability  and  taste,  and  has  combined,  in  a  delightful  manner,  ^^  ease, 
brilliancy,  and  utility/' 

Mr.  Steil's  composition  has  all  the  fascination  of  a  very  beautiful 
melody,  united  to  ease  and  grace*  It  is  a  lesson  that  must  please, 
for  while  it  makes  no  pretensions  either  to  fine  expression  or  diffi- 
cult execution,  it  is  very  far  removed  from  common  place. 

Mr.  Chipp,  in  his  variations  on  Sir  John  Stevenson's  ballad, 
^^  Marjfj  1  believed  thee  trufy''  has  succeeded  in  preserving  the 
sentiment  of  the  words,  as  well  as  the  expression  of  the  air*  His 
treatment  of  the  subject,  and  the  whole  arrangement,  is  in  good 
taste ;  he  has  adapted  his  own  imagination  and  powers  to  the  talents 
of  those  for  whom  he  writejs,  and  under  these  limitations  has  pro- 
duced a  piece  of  much  merit. 

Mr.  Egan  is.a  young  Irishman,  a  pupil  of  Mr  Bochsa,  and  we  ima-  . 
gine  this  to  be  one  of  his  earliest  attempts  at  composition.  He  would 
have  succeeded  belter  had  he  trusted  more  to  bis  imagination,  and 
adhered  less  to  the  hacknied  forms  of  triplet,  arpeggio,  and  octave. 
The  passages  nevertheless  possess  the  brilliant  character  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  vas^  be  rendered  with  effect  by  rapid  and  neat  execution. 
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The  celebrated  Trio  from  Rosina^  "  JVhcn  the  rosj/morn  appearing f''^ 

arranged  t€ith  Variations  for  the  Piano  Forte ;  hy  Samuei  Poole. 

London.    Monro  and  May. 
Vake  Royakf  composed  and  arranged  with   Variatians  for  the  Piano 

Forte  or  Harp;  by  J.  Monro.    London.    Monro  and  May. 
Carafa^s  celebrated  Cacatina^  from  La  Cenerentolay  arranged  with 

Variations  for  the  Piano  Forte;  by  J.  C.  Nightingale*     Londoru 

Monro  and  Co. 
The  much'odmircd  Scottish  Air^  **  Let  us  haste  to  Kelvin  GrorCj 

bonnie  Lassie  O,"  arranged  with  Variations  for  the  Piano  Forte  ; 

by  J.  C  Nightingale.     London.    Monro  and  May. 
The  Lisle^  a  French  Marchy  adapted  for  the  Piano  Forte  with  Coda 

and  Rondo 'i  composed  by  J.  M^Murdie.     London.     Clement i 

and  Co. 
Fhe  Divertimentos  for  the  Piano  Forte^  with  an  Accompanimait  for 

the  Flute;  composed  by  J*  Bottomley,     Books  1,  S,  3,  and  4. 

London.     Power. 

We  hare  often  urged  the  necessity  of  relieving  the  tcdiom  of  early 
practice,  by  allowing  the  pupil  occasionally  to  learn  pieces  that 
cost  little  application  in  their  attainment,  and  which  may  be  played 
to  display  the  progress  of  the  learner  to  those  friends  who  ore  not 
qualified  to  judge  of  his  or  her  proficiency  by  the  performance  of 
an  exercise.  The  pieces  that  stand  at  the  bead  of  our  article  are 
exactly  fitted  to  this  purpose,  and  they  will  likewise  give  opportu- 
nities of  applying  the  passages  to  which  the  hand  of  the  scholar  has 
been  trained  by  more  laborious  application. 

Mr.  Poole  has  executed  his  task  with  taste  and  ingenuity.  Mr. 
Monro's  yariations  possess  these  qualities  in  a  less  degree,  owing 
probably  to  the  inferiority  of  his  subject :  they  will  however  confirm 
the  player  in  many  of  the  usual  forms  of  modern  composition.  Mr. 
Nightigale  has  given  much  variety  by  introducing  his  themes  as 
waltzes,  marches,  &c.  In  pieces  of  so  slight  a  nature,  these  changes 
create  considerable  amusement,  and  in  teaching,  a  great  step  is 
gained  by  interesting  and  awakening  the  mind. 

The  French  march  is  a  light  and  rather  graceful  movement,  fol- 
lowed by  a  rondo  founded  upon  its  principal  passsages,  and  forming 
an  agreeable  easy  lesson. 
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Mr*  Bottoiiilej*8  diwrtimeotes  are  adapted  to  the  earliest  stages 
ef  iiMtraction.  The  parts  for  both  iastriiments  are  equally  easy^ 
and  tlie  grealeal  talue  of  the  work  is  this  companionship  in  toil  and 
pleasure.  We  have  always  observed  that  duets  afford  greater  gratifi« 
cation  io  children  than  any  other  kind  of  practioe,  and  thb  pablica« 
tion  will  give  an  interest  and  a  stimulus  to  the  very  first  lessons  of  the 
young  flute  and  piano  forte  player.  ' 


Clariy  or  the  Maid  of  Milan^  an  Opera  in  Three  Actsi  composed  hy 
Hemy  R.  Bishop*  London*  Goulding,  D'AImaine^  Potter  and 
Co. 

This  piece  must  be  reckoned  among  the  most  touching  in  its  re- 
presentation* We  have  indeed  seldom  been  made  to  feel  so  acuiely. 
This  declaration  setms  indispensable^  for  the  story  is  hacknied,  the 
incidents  threadbare,  the  sentiments  not  a  whit  more  novel.  It  par- 
takes of  every  species  of  drama.  It  is  literally  and  truly  ^  tragedy, 
comedy,  history,  pastomUcomedy,  historical-pastoral,  tragicaUhis- 
torical  and  tragical-comical."  But  the  situations  are  nevertfadess  of 
a  kind  to  awaken  the  strongest  feelings  of  oor  nature* — Mr.  Bishop 
is  eminently  successful  in  one  simple  air^  which,  if  it  does  not 
absolutely  tell  the  story  and  pervade  the  whole  performance,  yet 
appears  so  often  and  with  such  foYoe,  that  much  of  the  interest  apper- 
tains to  it,  and  lastly  MisS  M.  Tree's  inimitable  acting  completed 
the  beautiful  but  poignant  illusion.  Previous  to  the  appearance  of 
this  melodrame,  Miss  Kelly  could  be  said  to  have  no  rival  in  that 
species  of  acting,  which  describes  simple  natural  feeling  in  its  most 
natural  and  therefore  most  affscting  auinner.  In  the  hst  scene  of 
Ciari  Miss  M.  Tree  has  shewn  as  fine  a  genius  as  highly  cultivated. 
We  might  be  induced  to  say  much  more  upon  this  head— but  ransic^ 
and  not  acting,  is  our  province. 

Mr.  Bishop's  overture  is  a  complete  anticipation  of  the  future 
scenes  of  the  play.  The  introduction  by  the  pastoral  instruments 
image  the  rural  repose  and  the  rustic  basis  upon  which  the  incidents 
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ftre  fiMiid6d~Cli€  introdtiction  of  the  raosic  wbich  acooropanies  the 
agitations  of  CImiy  and  of  the  air  ^Hamcy  tmeti  home^''  wbtcb  pie- 
tave  at  once  her  delights  and  ber  regieU  and  her  reiaone— all  these 
are  perfect  indications  of  all  that  follows.  The  Tooal  part  opens  by 
a  chomsy  which  reminds  us,  by  its  words  and  its  general  constrnction 
(not  by  its  melody);  of  the  opening  of  Rossini's  11  B0rbkre  di  Sevig* 
Ua—w  difficult  is  it  for  composers  of  the  aame  age  to  avoid  the  faint 
memory  of  compositions  which  must  be  heard  so  often.  We  were 
never  more  sensible  of  the  superiority  of  the  Italian  over  the  English 
poetry  than  in  this  trifle. — It  constitutes  all  the  difference  between 
elegance  and  vulgarity-— though  it  is  true  the  sense  is  not  the  same. 
But  how  Mr.  Bishop  makes  any  thing  out  of  such  trash  is  marvel- 
lous— to  wit — 

^<  AU  these  presents-^all  this  iiisS| 
^<  For  a  good  for  nothing  puss." 
And  this  they  call  opera !    And  yet  the  music  is  not  unpleasing !! 
^<  To  smiles  more  bewitching  to  morroto*^  is  a  duet  pretty  much  of  the 
same  clais. 

The  description  of  a  plajf  is  fairly  put  together— but  is  not  striking, 
exoept  for  the  management  of  the  composer  in  introducing  the  vari- 
eties of.the  oTobestra* 

To  the  next  air,  ^^HomBi  swsPt  home,"  the  most  unqqalified 
approbatkm  must  be  given,  it  is  simpie,  iweet,  and  touching,  be- 
yond any  air  we  akaost  ores  heard*  It  equals,  if  it  does  not  exceed, 
<<  ThebeU$ofSt.Pamskmgth''  andciia wegive h^er praise?  There 
is  however  one  cuiious  effect  of  association  i^  be  perceived  (at  least 
we  are  oooscious  of  il)|  whicb,  while  it  heightens  the  poignant  eflSscts 
upon  omr  sensibility,  yet  deducts  from  the  pleasure  we  should  enjoy 
in  hearing  the  song,  and  alters  its  very  nature.  This  is,  that  the 
Intense  pain  produced  by  Miss  M»  Tree*s  pathetic  acting  is  con- 
DBcted  with  and  traasfevied  to  the  melody,  and  instead  of  feeling 
tlioae  soft  and  tranquil  reoellections  wbich  ought  to  pertain  to  such 
a  subject  and  sudh  images,  oux  fancy  fs  awakened  to  the  memory  of 
the  soffiering  ClarL  Sweh  sensations  however  only  aflect  those  who 
have  seen  the  piece,  and  these  ase  the  few~tbe  many  cecrive  it  In 
its  native  elegance,  simplicity,  and  truth.  And  never  was  any  ballad 
more  unieersally  or  mors  deservedly  popular* 

^*OUgki  bomtdamj/heari^'  is  a  species  of  the  geiusa  ^^  BidmedU^ 
comncy*  but  it  will  not  rise  ustoeucfc  high  estimation  as  that  of  its 


kindred  aiis  <<  Should  he  upbrM.''  The  melody^  homiwr,  h  light 
and  ^oeful.  ^  Jocosa  make  kasie"*  is  a  comic  trio,  fmrely  for  tiio 
thea(tr«. 

Some  melo^dniiiiatic  music  next  follows,  of  which  parts  appear  io 
the  overture ;  and  thus  these  are  the  connecting  liaks  whieb  biad  that 
conposition  so  entirely  to  the  body  of  the  opem. 

^^  Yesy  yesf  1  read  ii  in  ikoseeyes**  is  a  duet  for  Bf  osier  Longhurst, 
and  verily  Mr*  Bishop  shews  no  small  iograoity  in  reducing  melody 
to  the  compass  of  this  little  boy^s  voice,  who  it  should  seem  is  too 
great  a  favourite  to  be  omitted  in  any  piece.  This  *^  morning  gon'' 
may  however  be  fired  too  oAen-^^for  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  in  thus  indulging  the  predileotioiis  of  the  pnbtio,  this  very 
good  story  is  told  over  and  over  again  nearly  In  the  same  words. 

^^  Skepj,  gentle  lady^^*  a  serenade,  is  a  beauttfiil  compositioii, 
marked  with  the  cbamctor  of  an  earlier  nge  oF  glee  writing*  It  is 
iowtng  in  its  melody,  and  rich  and  <dear  in  it»  harmonies.  It  ie 
amongst  the  best  things  in  thb  speeies  Mr.  Bisfaop'  has  ever  wrfitoa. 

*^  lAMeLcaeis  a  mischkmmbay'^  is  an  arefa  and  pretty  air,  during 
which,  however,  the  songstmss  fidls  asleep.  The  stage  eflbct,  for 
which  it  is  written,  is  exceedingly  good. 

A  short  chorus  succeeds.  ^*  Open  laoen^  ejfei*'  is  a  pastoral  chorus 
in  a  minor  key,  quaiat  and  pretty*  ^  Tkaugh  (he  UmpesU  afvBinUr^^ 
is  an  orchestral  base  song,  written  to  display  a  powerful  voice,  but 
without  much  melody  to  recommend  it.  We  cannot  say  much  more 
in  favour  of  "  Ab,  no,  Fm  noijfet  wed.*'* 

In  *<  T%e  promise  of  pkasurcf^  Miss  Tree's  scena,  Mr.  Bishop  has 
repeated  himself  very  manifestly,  for  we  find  not  only  the  same  struc- 
ture, but  as  nearly  the  same  passages,  as  in  the  quick  movement  of 
^^  When  in  dkgrace  roithjbrtuney**  an  air  written  for  the  same  lady, 
in  The  two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  These  similitudes  however  are  no 
matter  of  surprize.  The  wonder  is,  how  Mr.  Bishop  does  so  well, 
considering  how  much  he  does.  Mr.  Bisbop^s  compositions  for  the 
stage  would  lead  any  stage,  aye,  even  a  stage  waggon*  The  air  is 
feeling  and  foreibie* 

^*  Tender^  emf^lding  woman^fiar**  is  a  trio  of  no  common  cast.  Its 
construction  is  sometbing  like  ^^  O  nnme  bem/ico^**  in  La  Oatza 
i^Kfrw— Hio  mean  compliment.  ^ 

*^  Midst  pleantres  ami  palaces^*  is  here  barmoniaed  and  dmnged  in 
its  measure,  which,  with  a  short  chorus,  concludes  the  piece. 
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In  thU  opera  it  has  been  the  compcwer's  fate  to  sttffer  ander  (be 
irregalaritj  o(  the  Englbh  mode  of  connecting  the  diction  of  the 
melodrame  with  tlie  masic — so  common  a  cause  of  complaint  as  now 
hardly  to  enter  into  the  consideration  probably  of  any  living  crea- 
turC)  Mr.  Bishop  himself  esDoepted*  But  when  we  come  to  compute 
the  quantum  meruit  of  the  composer,  we  must  first  take  the  bones  of 
the  figure  upon  which  he  is  expected  to  lay  the  outward  and  more 
visible  parts  that  are  to  constitute  ita  prominent  beauties— for  if  these 
be  weak  and  distorted,  his  task  is  the  more  difficult,  not  to  say 
impossible*  In  nine  out  of  ten  English  operas  the  words  are  abso- 
lutely impracticable,  and  we  think  this  is  pretty  much  the  case  with 
Cbtri.  There  are  two  or  three  very  sweet  things  in  it—vis.  Home^ 
the  ^erenade^  Miss  Tree's  scenoy  and  the  <rw,  which,  in  their  several 
species,  are  equal,  or  nearly,  to  any  Mr.  Bishop  had  previously 
written.  Home  has  all  the  properties  which  render  a  ballad  popular, 
and  we  never  remember  a  song  which  has  completely  permeated 
Eoglbh  society  so  rapidly*  It  has  been  sung  in  the  grand  orchestra 
at  Birmingham,  and  probably  there  is  not  a  chamber  in  England 
containing  a  piano  forte  where  it  has  not  been  heard*  When  there- 
fore Chari  is  underprized,  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  neglect, 
since  it  contains  as  much  ezodlence  as  most  English,  and  perhsps, 
with  due  allowances,  as  most  Italian  pieces  of  so  light  a  texture. 


A  Series  of  Hiberman  Airs^  arranged  for  the  Piano  Forte  ;  by  J. 
Burrowes.     Nos*  S,  S,  4,  and  5.     London.    Chappell  and  Co. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  first  Number  of  this  Work  as 
likely  to  increase  the  reputation  of  its  author,  and  we  are  happy  to 
find  its  continuation  has  supported  our  former  opinion.  The  poetry 
adapted  by  Mr.  Moore  to  the  music  of  his  native  land,  is  perhaps 
the  great  cause  of  the  interest  the  Irish  melodies  have  created,  at  least 
it  is  so^in  England,  but  the  enthusiasm  the  national  music  of  Ireland 
excites  in  the  breast  of  an  Irishman  may  l^est  be  expressed  by  the 
following  extract  from  the  historian  of  the  Iribh  bards : 
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^<  The  Irbh  music  is,  in  some  degree,  distinguished  from  the  music 
of  everj  other  nation,  by  an  insinuating  sweetness,  which  forces  its 
waj  irfesistibljr  to  the  heart,  and  there  diffuses  an  extatic  delight 
that  thrills  through  every  fibre  of  the  frame,  awakens  sensibility,  and 
agitates  or  tranquillizes  the  soul.  Whatever  passion  it  may  be  in- 
tended to  excite,  it  never  fails  to  effect  its  purpose.  It  is  the  voice 
of  nature,  and  will  be  heard.  We  speak  of  the  music  of  the  ancient 
Irish ;  for  music,  like  language,  the  nearer  we  remount  (o  its  rise 
among  men  the  more  it  will  be  found  to  partake  of  a  natural  expres- 
sion." Mr.  Moore  however  in  bis  prefatory  lettet  upon  music,  in 
the  Third  Number  of  the  Irish  Melodies,  remarks :  <  Though  much 
has  been  said  of  the  antiquity  of  our  music,  it  is  certain  that  our 
finest  and  most  popular  airs  are  modern,  and  perhaps  we  may  look 
no  further  than  the  last  disgraceful  century  for  the  origin  of  most  of 
those  wild  and  melancholy  strains,  which  were  at  once  the  offspring 
and  solace  of  grief,  and  which  were  applied  to  the  music,  as  music 
was  formerly  to  the  body,  ^^  decantare  loca  dolentia." 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Burrowes-  He  has  availed-  himself  of  the 
most  popular  airs  with  much  success ;  Oramachree  and  PlmMy 
KeUjfy  better  known  as  The  harp  that  once  through  Tatars  wdUsy  and 
Fit/  md  yet  are  the  subjects  of  his  second  number.  The  former  is 
arranged  with  attention  to  its  expression,  and  the  latter  supported 
with  gaiety  and  animation. 

The  third  number  contains  Mt/  lodging  is  an  the  cMgroundy  with 
variations  of  great  spirit.  The  fourth,  Erin  go  bragh  and  Si. 
Patrick*$  Dof/  is  in  the  same  style  as  the  second.  The  fifth  number 
is  greatly  the  best.  The  subject  is  Ixroe^s  young  dreamy  which,  to 
qtiote  Mr.  Moore^s  own  words,  ^'  is  one  of  those  easy,  artless  stran- 
gers, whose  merit  the  heart  acknowledges  instantly."  The  varia* 
tions  are' very  sweet,  and  if  the  ideas  have  not  the  stamp  of  great 
originality,  they  are  elicited  with  a  taste,  feeling,  aod  brilliancy, 
highly  creditable  to  the  composer. 
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Rossini's  'Neapolitan  Wak%y  wUh  an  Introdnctionj   Vantikm^  mmt 

Coda,  for  the  Piano  Forie  ;  by  PkiUp  Knapton.    London.    Goold- 

ing,  d'Afanaine,  Potter,  and  Go.    Cbappell  ami  Go* 
Dkertimenio  (a  la  P<^oise^)  for  the  Piano  Forte,*  iy  James  CaUan. 

London,    dementi  and  Qo. 
O  Pescaihr  deWonda^  a  fincmrite  Venetian  BarcaroUe^wUk  VariuSons 

for  the  Piano  Forie  ;  composed  by  «7.  H.  iMtle,  London.  Power. 
Marie  Louise,  ot  Le  f atari  de  Buonaparie,  a  JireeurUe  French  Air^ 

wUh  Variations  far  the  Piano  Forte ;  by  Henry  Common.    Lou* 

don.    Clementi  and  Co. 
A  Danish  National Sang^wOh  Variatitms  fortke  Piano  FaHe,-  by  fV. 

Plaehy.    London.    Chappell  and  Co. 
VOiseau  di  Venus,  a  Fantasia  far  the  Piano  Forte;  hy  O.  KiaU- 

mark.    London^    Power, 

Mr. Knapton's  beautJfQl  song,  TTiere  benone of  beauij/^s  dad^ersy 
would  bav«  ettafclUhed  fab  fame  as  a  composer,  had  he  iiet«r  written 
another  note,  flis  insimmental  prodoctionB  do  nol  rank  quite  8o  high. 
The  friece  under  notice  makes  no  pretensions  either  to  thoovetliGal  or 
practical  difficulties,  it  is  written  with  ease,  and  occasionally  with 
grace.  Some  of  the  vi^riations,  however,  betray  po^rty  of  fency—  1 1 
%,  affid  %  for  instiince. 

ilk*  Calkin's  Pohnoise  is  a  composition  of  ability ;  it  has  more 
ekavacter  than  usually  belongs  to  pieoes  of  this  class.  It  appean  to 
us  tkart  the  oadenzas  are  fornsed  of  passages  peculiar  to  the  violin,  ami 
bsisay  the  fiivomrite  instrument  of  the  composer.  This  eaiiDtft  bm 
coasidoKd  as  any  objecliou  to  the  piece,  which  we  may  fccommend 
as  combining  iiislrUGtioti  and  amusement. 

in  the  next  lesson,  llr.  Little's  O  Pescaior  deffanda^  many  of  tiie 
variations  have  the  appearance  of  being  intended  as  exereises  upon 
one  particular  passage,  so  closely  is  the  first  idea  pursued  through 
each — for  instance,  one  is  a  modification  of  the  scale  for  both 
hands,  another  triplets,  and  a  third  crossing  of  the  hands,  and  so  on. 
If  it  were  the  design  of  the  composer  to  give  a  studio  of  a  more 
interesting  kind  than  the  dry  and  difficult  studies  commonly  put 
before  the  beginner,  the  purpose  is  answered  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but^ 
considered  as  a  composition,  this  rigid  adherence  to  one  form  through- 
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out  each  vtriatioa  ljeti»y&  great  want  of  inaginatioii;  a  glance,  or 
at  aaoel  hearing  or  playing  two  or  three  bars  of  the  opening,  is  suffl- 
cii&t  togiTC  a  perfect  knowkdge  of  tbe  whole  movemeat.  This  is 
(he  fault  of  almost  0¥erj  composer  of  the  second  and  inferior  classes. 
We  do i»ot  intend  tofiuten  it  upon  Hr.  Little;  bis  lesson  is  fully 
equal  to  half  the  ai»  with  variations  we  daily  see  published ;  we. 
would  only  endeavour  to  shew  the  defect  of  the  style. 

The  sulgeot  of  Blr.  Comptoa's  variations  is  said  to  be  the  air 
which  Mada  l4oaisa  was  accueftomed  to  play  to  Buonaparte,  to  calm 
him  when  his  temper  was  cvffled.  It  is  certainly  a  sweet  and  some- 
what soothing  aiiv  but  has  nothing  of  decided  character  about  it. 
The  fliyle  <tf  the  whole  lesson  is  oddest  and  untMret^nding,  and  in 
point  of  merit  may  rank  with  those  we  have  noticed  above,  nearly 
the  same  defects  and  advantages  being  common  to  all. 

Mr.  Plachy^s  piece  is  of  a  uimihw  description ;  except  in  one  or 
two  instances  the  fourth  variation  exhibits  a  deviation  from  the 
prevailing  custom ;  but  in  the  fifth  he  (alls  into  the  old  form  of 
triplets^  which  is  of  all  others  the  roost  used  aud  the  most  tiresome. 
Had  the  tlieme  Mr.  P.  has  selected  been  better,  it  would  have  given 
the  piece  greater  interest. 

Mj^  Khdhmiik's  iaa  veiy  easy  and  agioeabk  hisson  fof  beginners. 


A  Jifitt  9o$ntimi  /br  the  Piano  Forte;  eompoted  hy  Ferd.  Ries. 

London.  Qtementi  and  Co. 
A  sixth  Sonatifm  for  the  Piano  Forte;  composed  hy  Ferd.  Ries. 

London.  Giensentt  and  Co. 
A'Motiarian  Air ^  with  VeriMom  for  the  Piano  Forte;  composed  by 

Ferd.  Rk$.    Op.  106.    No.  4.    London.    Clementi  and  Co. 

In  the  two  first  pieees  Mr.  Rfies  has  lowered  the  dfflculties  of  his 
style,  but  not  Us  oxoeMsnco*  On  the  contrary  he  has  supplied  the 
want  of  the  origtoal  and  frmaently  powerful  combinations  of  his 
genina,  |^  btantiM  melody  and  elegance;  and  the  change  h  in  the 
preset^  instanoe  both  snooessful  and  beneficial.  We  mean  benefi- 
cial as  relating  to  the  student,  for  it  is  from  the  appUoalion  of  the 
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acquirements  and  experience  of  the  finoBi  matters  to  the  purposes 
of  tuition,  that  the  greatest  advantages  the  art  enjoys  have  re- 
sulted, lo  these  sonatinas  Mr.  Ries  has  aimed  at  fermtng  tlie  hand 
and  taste  of  the  pupil  at  one  and  the  same  time^-he  has  attended  to 
the  graces  of  melody  and  expression,  and  bas  thus  secuted  the  sym* 
patby,  and  captivated  the  mind  of  those  for  whom  he  writes. 

The  Moldavian  air  combines  the  same  delightful  Qualities,  with  a 
greater  demand  upon  the  figger  of  the  play^.  The  subject  is  parti- 
cularly sweet  and  graceful,  and  these  too  aie  the  predominating 
features  of  the  variations.  Amongst  the  most  attractive  are  the  first, 
third,  and  fifth.  Indeed  the  whole  lesson  demands  delioaoy  and 
feeling  in  the  performeri  enlivened  and  animated  by  brilliant  and 
rapid  execution. 


BriOioMi  Variations  for  the  Piano  Forie^  to  thefawuriie  Air  Ma  Fan^ 
chette  est  charmante;  hy  Henry  Hert.  Op.  10.  London.  Boo- 
sey  and  Co. 

This  work  has  intrinsic  marks  of  being  the  piodoction  of  a  very 
fine  performer  rather  than  of  a  great  composer.  We  do  not  remem- 
ber ever  to  have  seen  passages  of  such  difficulty ;  thQr  are  written 
for  a  hand  that  no  number  of  notes  however  rapid  or  cramped  in 
their  position  can  overcome,  and  that  can  employ  at  command  the 
most  delicate  or  the  most  powerful  touches.  It  should  seem  also 
that  Mr.  Herz  has  the  power  of  using  the  diminuendo  andciesoendo, 
the  nuances  of  tone,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  if  we  nmy  judge  from 
their  frequent  occurioence.to  this  work. 

The  introduction  is  an  adagio  maestoso  in  F.  major,  the  first  few 
bars  are  a  succession  of  bold  chords  for  the  band,  followed  by  a  solo 
cantabile  passage,  particularly  displaying  the  peculiar  gradations  of 
tone  we  have  already  noticed,  but  delicacy  is  perhaps  the  striking 
feature.  The  conclusion  is  worked  up  by  an  arpeggio  passage  for 
both  bands,  and  terminates  with  a  cadenaa,  consisting  of  cliromatic 
divisions  distinguished  only  for  their  rapidity.  The  first  variation 
consists  of  imitations  between  the  hands,  and  demands  a  very  light 
and  neat  finger.  The  second  oonsisia  of  double  notes,  the  upper 
series  gcnendly  lepeatiAg  tbe  isame  sound,  while  in  the  second  the 
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intefffmlf  are  CMjofaiit,  the  baM  oecatiomlly  taking  iip4he  tome  form. 
In  the  second  pari  octaves  ave  fireqaently  employed  in  tfie  base,  and 
Micoessions  of  thirds  iothe  right  hand.  The  whole  movement  is 
staooalo.  The  thhfd  is  light  aad  brilltaat,  and  comprises  a  variety 
of  forms,  arpc^ggtoe  in  man j  shapes,  triplets,  and  double  notes^  The 
fourth  is  a  variation  of  triplets^  its  most  striking  feature  is  the  repe* 
tition  of  the  same  note  three  tunes  in  the  treble.  The  effect  of  this 
movement  totally  depends  upon  the  possession  of  the  peculiar  touch 
which  this>ityle  demands*  la  ihe  fifth  the  left  hand  crosses  over  the 
right  in  a  very  complicated  wAy,  the  latter  playing  arpeggios* 
Variation  6  is  a  larghetto  in  F  minor,  the  ezpuession  depending 
rather  upmi  the  mechanicid  exodleace  ,thmi  upon  the  musical  feeling 
of  the  performer.  It  terminates  in  F  miy  or ;  ihe  ezcelfeuce  of  the  • 
shake  is  here  tasked*  The  finale  is  a  presto,  which  calls  into  exer«  ' 
cise  all  the  force  aAd  ejDeeulion  of  the  player.  Legeretta,  with  the 
crescendo  and  diminuendo  are  the  faculties  most  in  demand* 

Our  skelch  of  the  structure  of  tl)is  work  pnrves  that  as  its  effect 
totally  depends  upon  tlie  performer,  so  is  it  a  test  of  the  execution  of 
the  composer,,  who,  if  we  may  judge  of  his  age  by  the  qualities  of  bis 
ardent  work,  is  apparently  a  young  man.  EnSthnsiasm  and  in- 
dustry only  couU  have  pcodnocd  such  perfection,  and  we  trust  they 
will  lead  him  to  apply  his  gveat  acquirements  to  the  noblest  pur* 
poses,  of  art>  namely,  those  of  touching  the  heart  rather  than  astonish- 
ing the  eye  and  ear. 


NanuCs  Song  ;  the  Music  btf  Sir  John  Stevenson^  Sfus.  2>. 

Come  pray  with  me  ;  the  Music  by  Lord  Burghersh* 

HusKd  are  the  voaoes ;  canzoneiy  composed  by  Sir  John  Stevenson^ 

Mus*  D. 
The  Maid's  remonstrance;  written  by  T.  Campbell^  Esq.  composed  by 

Henry  R^  Bishop. 
Drink  ye  to  her;  song^  written  by  T.  Campbell^  Esq.  composed  by 

Henry  R.  Bishop. 

All  by  Power,  London. 

Ballads  written  by  such  poets  as  Moore  and  Campbell,  and  com- 
posed  by  such  musicians  as  8tevenson,Bishopi  and  the  NoUe  Amateur 
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whow  aWM  lA  MtMhedld  llMebefoM  «%  put  fortki^coiiHiim  title 
ta  exB<K;t9tio«i;  at  teait^  and:  H  angoea  a  dflterminaliim  to  oomfaiiie,  if 
[wmbte^  tho  higlmt  exoelleaMH  ^Imi  we  «09  a  iMibliflher  actiag  a» 
tlM viediatoi  to  bang togeOiec ihe  takaiof  the  age.  Bat  gcaiiis is 
CQjx  Aod  will  Mi  always  I»  woead  i&te'  kwptralioR,  aad  tboa  it 
happena.  that  the  moaic  of  tkeie  lODge^  tjiough  abave  tbe  Una  of 
madiooritj}  are  not  so  ftapp j  as  atiwi  effasions  fwm  the  saase  hands. 
Ittr-  Bishop's  are  deddcdljr  iha  best,  and  aft  jiol  wkboiit  some  of  tbe 
bright  soiirttUattoiis  of  his  mind.  The  symphonj  for  instance,  and 
CQaseqamrtly  a  paiiof  tbe  melody  cSDHmk^tQ  Wf  has  the  lightness 
aad  chgawee  wilh  whioh  he  almost  aniisvmly  begina  Ub  compo^ 
sitftoosc  la  respect  ta  tbiapiopeity  these  is  (by  the  way)  a  vsmark*- 
abki  similaciliy  hctsssea  his  psaduolioBs  and  tiuwe  of  BosMttL  Tliis 
soag  is  lowQBsdv  as  it  aippeass  taus^  by  the-wnifoEmily  of  the  accom- 
panimcnt.'  Th^MMsrwrnmimmee  iaelegasii  and  tendet,  but  it  faUs 
short  of  theexQessiTeddioacy  and  beaoAy  of  the  poetry »  Indeed  ttose 
qaalltiesie%a'sa  entMy  ia  bath  pieaes,  that  they  are  afeaeasnffioieat 


MuMdareik^WMvcB  is  a  aong'  of  vpre  psstoasion  than  ia  usual 
witJI  Biff  J»  8*.  aad  it  baa  miich  merit.  We  hpwenei'  faok  up  to 
names  of  sneb  tispntatioa  with  gnat  expootancy^  and  oaaqnas  ihair 
prododiona  wiih  our  paeoaiiceifed  sense  of  the  powens  of  the  aMhom 
-^aa  imaginary  staasdard  we  oiwd,  bat  not  the  less  jast,  as  envBext 
article  will  shew. 

In  setting  Mr.  Moore's  words  from  his  celebrated  poemi  the  amateor 
has  outgone  the  professor ;  but  neither  of  them  reach  oar  notions  of 
what  might  and  ought  to  have  been  done.  The  truth  b|  that  melody 
is  substituted  for  passion  too  much  in  bath* 
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HefKe  foHhitss  hope;  CamaM^  eomposed  iy  ^  ^^^  SMemdn, 

Mm.  Doc^ 
RecomeUemefii;  wrMen  by  Thomta  Cmttipht%  Esq.   composed  by 

Henry  R.  Bishop. 
O  but  to  see  thai  head  recline  /  the  words  from  the  Loves  of  the  Angeb, 

the  music  by  Lord  Burghershn    London*    Power. 

These  three  songs  are  exquisite  in  their  kind.  Th<^  all  are  imjias- 
sioned  and  melodiouS}  two  qualities  which  constitute  the  whdle  per« 
lection  of  song- writing  in  this  species. 

Sir  John  Stevenson  adapts  to  bis  first  strain^  in  F  mqor^ 
a  uniform  accompanimenti  which^  by  distinctly  equalizing,  as  it 
were,  the  component  parts  of  the  measure,  gives  a  pensive  cast  to  the 
composition,  while  it  confers  on  the  melody  itself  a  higher  expression. 
The  second  movement  shifts  to  the  minor,  with  a  change  of  air 
exceedingly  successful.  The  third  is  the  original  strain  again,  but 
with  a  rapid  arpeggio  accompaniment,  thus  giving  to  the  melody  a 
new  character,  while  it  adds  greatly  to  the  passionate  effect.  The 
whole  is  finely  fancied. 

Reeoneikmeni  is  as  delicate  and  sweetly,  sadly,  simple  a  composi- 
tion as  we  ever  temember  to  have  seen.    MTe  must  give  the  words : 

<<  Ahhongh  the  tear-drop  gliding 

Makes  thee  lorelier  than  before. 
Yet  weep  not  at  my  chiding; 

I  will  never  chide  tliee  more. 
Let  thy  lip  no  longer  quiver, 

Let  th  V  bosom's  heaving  cease ; 
Though  they  lend  more  bliss  than  ever 

To  the  long  long  kiss  of  peace. 
Although  the  tear-drop,''  &c. 

This,  if  not  quite  as  simple,  is  full  as  delicate,  and  more  chaste 
than  Metastasio.  Mr.  Bishop  has  done  it  justice  by  his  plain  but 
touching  music. 

And  yet  we  think  Lord  Burghersh  has  produced  the  best  song  of 
the  three.  His  entire  subject  contains  the  graceful  strength  of  the 
old  Italian  school  of  melody,  with  all  its  elegance.  It  derives  Httle 
from  the  piano  forte,  but  relies  on  its  own  pure  expression,  which  is 
support  enough. 

We  rcootimend  each  and  all  of  these  songs  as  peculiarly  degunt. 
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Ah  Qual  concenio;  Romance  from  iheoperao^JTebaldo  e  Isolwoj  com* 

posed  hy  Morlachu    London*    Boosey  and  Co* 
In  quel  modestoasUo;  duetto  nottumo^  compo$ta  da  Fidentino  CastelU* 

London.    Boosey  and  Co. 

These  two  pieces,  from  the  hands  of  corppdsers  lilile  known  in 
England^  are  however  well  worthy  the  study  and  performance  of 
amateurs  of  fine  taste.  The  romance  is  exquisite,  affording  all  the 
scope  a  singer  of  the  most  perfect  expression  can  desire,  and  yet  the 
melody  is  as  touching  and  beautiful  as  it  is  singular.  It  is,  however, 
dramatic,  and  must  not  be  murdered  by  misses*  It  iS|  and  they 
must  be  instinct  with  feeling  who  attempt  it. 

The  duet  is  a  composition  of  merit  in  its  degree,  but  that  degree, 
though  high,  is  not  so  exalted  as  the  expression  of  the  first. 


O  lovely  is  the  summer  moon;  a  Song  written  by  Miss  Anna  Maria 

Porter^  the  music  by  Henry  JR.  Bishop.     London.    Power* 
The  Broken  Heart ;  a  Ballad  by ,  with  symp/iomes  and  acoom* 

paniments  by  Henry  R.  Bishop.    London.    Power. 
'2m  not  the  tern*  of  a  languishing  eye;  a  Ballad  composed  by  N.  C. 

Bochsa.    London*    Chappell  and  Co. 
Take^  O  take  thy  rosy  crown;  (from  der  FreyschulZy)  arranged  by 

C.  M.  Sola*    London.     Clementi  and  Co. 
My  love  is  o*er  the  sea  ;  Ballad  composed  by  Charles  Smith.    London. 

Power. 
You  softly  spoke,  you  sweetly  smiled;  Song  composed  by  W.  H. 

Hamexton.    London.     Power. 
Pooi  Rose;  Ballad  composed  by  John  Barnett.    London.    Power. 
7he  Charmed  Bark ;  the  pords  by  Allan  Cunningham^  the  music  by  •/• 

Macdonald  Harris,     London.    Munro  and  May. 
Christian  Kennedy's  Song  ;  a  Ballad,  tlie  words  by  Allan  Cunningham^ 

composed  by  Miss  Mainwaring.     London.     Chappell  and  Co. 

(For  the  Proprietor.) 

We  have  selected  these  ballads  from  the  mass  as  possessing  each  of 
tlicin  home  merit  above  the  common,  and  we  estimate  that  merit  in 
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Uie  order  wc  have  placed  lliem,  and  rising  from  the  least  to  the 
greatest.  My  lore  is  oV  the  sea  is  in  the  stronger  manner  of  twenty 
orthirty  years  ago.  You  softly  spoke  is  sveet  and  expressive;  and 
Mr.  Barnett's  and  Mr.  Harris's  songs  have  a  pleasing  vein  of  fancy 
throughout.  The  latter^  indeed,  is  on  a  subject  that  demands  to  be 
treated  as  fr  work  of  imagination  purely.  Miss  Mainwaring^s  is 
very  agreeable^  and  so  much  in  the  manner  of  a  Scotch  air,  that  it 
might  pass  for  one  a  little  modernized. 


ARRANGEMENTS. 
It  is  impossible  to  notice  individually  (he  vast  number  of  arrange- 
ments that  are  daily  put  forth ;  we  can  onlv  point  out  such  as  are 
most  worthy  the  attention  of  the  amateur.    Duets  for  the  harp  and 

Sianoiforte  arc  much  in  request,  and  the  following,  published  by 
[essrs.  Goulding  and  Co.  are  of  a  kind  best  adapted  to  meet  the 
demand. 

Mr.  Bochsa*s  arrangement  of  the  favourite  themes  in  Clari  is  very 
shewy.  Mr*  Mazzinghi*s  *'  Scofs  wha  hae^^  with  variations,  is 
brilliant  and  effective.  Mr.  Steil  has  published  three  of  an  easier 
description :  the  themes  are  ^  Fra  iante  angoscieJ^  Bishop's  ^^  Tell 
me  my  hearty*^  and  The  spring  time  of  lave.  Mr.  Wilson's  "  Happy 
tawny  Moorj**  publisheci  by  Messrs.  Ghappell  and  Co.  and  Mr. 
Chipp's  "  Crudel  perchey*  and  "  Pace^  f^ace  mio  doke  amoVy*  pub- 
lished by  Power,  are  of  the  same  description. 

Mr.  Ulendenti  has  arranged  Mozart's  symphony  in  G  minor,  with 
accompaniments  ibr  a  flute,  violin,  and  violoncello,  being  the  fifth 
number  of  the  set. 

Rossini's  overture  to  Semramidey  arranged  by  Bruguier,  and  pub- 
lished  by  Goulding  and  Co.— the  overture  to  Zelmkoy  by  Chappell 
and  Co.— Boildieu's  overture  to  the  CaKph  of  Bagdad,  and  Le 
Brun*s  overture  to  Du  Rossignolf  arranged  by  Little,  and  published 
by  Power,  are  specimens  of  the  Italian  and  French  styles. 

Les  Belles  Fteursitios.  I  and  2,  oonsistinff  of  select  pieces  from 
the  works  of  celebrated  authors,  arranged  for  the  piano  forte  and 
flute  by  Bruguier  and  Sola,  published  oy  Chappell  and  Co — and 
books  1  and  2,  of  selections  from  La  donna  del  Lago^  arranged  by 
Sola  for  the  flute  and  piano  forte^  published  by  Clementi  and  Co. 
are  particularly  well  aclapted  to  the  flute  player.  They  demand,  the 
first-named  work  especially,  some  execution. 

Messrs.  Cocks  and  Co.*8  collection  of  new  Foreign  Marches,  for 
the  pianO|  by  the  most  celebrated  composers^  Book  1  contains  a 
march  by  Rossinii  Hummel,  Weber  (from  the  Freyschutz),  and 
Gallenberg. 

A  studio  on  Modulation,  or  Capriccio  for  two  German  flutes  con- 
ccrtante,  bv  C.  N.  Weiss,  is  written  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
powers  and  capabilities  of  the  instrument,  and  will  give  facility  of 
execution* 
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;    ^  MUSICAL  FESTIVALS  ANNOUNCED. 

The  meeting  of  ttie  three  choirs  will  take  place  at  Westminster  on 
the  15th,  I6lh,  and  17th  of  September,  1824. 

A  grand  festival  at  Norwich,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Hospital,  will  be  held  on  the  week  succeeding  the  Wor- 
cester meeting.  The  Hon.  John  Wodbuousb,  Lieutenant  of  the 
Oountj,  has  accepted  the  office  of  President.  Sib  Gborge  Smart 
is  engaged  ijo  conduct,  and  the  arrangemeota  will  be  upon  the 
grandest  possible  scale. 

THE  OPERA. 

The  circular  letter  to  the  subscribers  announces  the  following  io 
be  the  new  arrangements  for  the  opening  of  the  King*s  Theatre* 
Mr.  Ebers  is  no  longer  the  lessee.  Signor  BenelK  is  the  ostensible 
manager* 

FOR  THE  OPERA. 

Composer  and  Director  of  the  Music,  SIGNOR  ROSSINI,  (his  first  ap* 
pearance  in  this  Countpjr.) 

MADAME  RONZI  DE  BEGNIS. 
MADAME  COLBRAN  ROSSINI,  from  Bologna,  (her  first  appearance 

in  this  Oountry.) 

MADAME  PASTA,  firom  the  Opera  Buffa,  Paris,  (her  first  appearance  iu 
this  Country  these  seven  years.) 

And  MADAME  VESTRIS. 

SIGNOR  BENELLI  is  hi  treaty  with  MADAME  CATALANI,  for  a 

limitefl  number  of  nights. 

MADAME  CARADORI,  MADAME  GRAZIANI,  and 

MADAME  BIAGIOLL 

SIGNOR  GARCIA,  SIGNOR  CURIONI. 

SIGNOR  FRANCESCHI,  (her  first  appearance  in  this  Country.) 

SIGNOR  REMORINI,  Primo  Bufib  Cantante,  Barcelona,  (her  first  ap- 

pearanoe  in  thu  CouBitryO 

SIGNOR  DE  BEGNIS,  SIGNOR  BENETTI,  SIGNOR  PORTO, 

SIGNOR  ROSICIil,  (their  first  appearance  in  this  country.) 

Composer  and  Coodactor,  SIGNOR  CIOCCIA. 

Leader  of  the  Band,  SIGNOR  SPAGNOLETTI. 
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OBITUARY. 

DIED.— On  the  27th  of  Noyember,  of  a  typhus  fever,  at  Dablin,  aged  45^ 
Mr.  Henry  Smart.    This  proiiBSSor  was  the  son  of  George  and  Anne  Smart. . 
His  father  kept  a  music  shop  at  the  corner  of  Argyle-street,  and  is  deserred  to 
be  held  in  remembrance  by  Us  brother  mosldans,  as  having  been  prindpally 
instrumental  in  founding  the  New  Musical  Fond.    Mr.  H.  S.  b^an  his 
musical  education,  and  studied  the  violin  under  the  late  o^brated  C^umer ; 
and  in  the  early  part  of  his  fife  played  in  the  orchestras  of  the  Italian  Opera, 
the  Haymarket  Theatre,  and  tile  doncertof  Antient  Made,  where  we  believe 
he  occupied  tiie  stand  of  the  principal  viola.    About  the  year  1803  he  retired 
from  the  musical  profession,  and,  in  coi^nnction  with  hb  father,  became  the 
profNietor  of  a  brewery.    The  concern,  however,  did  not  answer  Ids  expeeia^ 
lions,  aadhe  again  resumed  his  original  occnqpaiion.    He  was  employed  with 
his  brother,  Sir  George  Smart,  in  teaching,  and  assisted  in  several  schools, 
where  his  ability  andattention  were  highly  esteemed.    Hb  character,  however, 
as  a  vidinbt,  induced  Mr.  Arnold  to  engage  Mr.  Smart  at  the  opening  of  the 
Englbh  Opera  House,  as  leader  of  the  band,  where  he  remained  during  many 
seasons.    He  was  then  retained  at  Drury-lane,  in  a  similar  capacity,  when  the 
present  theatre  opened.    Heeontinued  to  lead  the  Drury*lane  band  tili  1821. 
He  has  also  led  tiie  oratorios,  since  the  management  was  undertaken  by  hb 
brother  ha  1813.    It  was  hb  pecuUar  pride  to  have  formed  the  Drury-lane 
band  entirely  of  English  pn^ssors,  and  so  justly  did  they  estimate  his  character 
and  services  that  a  cup  was  presented  to  him,  to  vecord  hb  merits  and 
their  gratitude.    Nor  is  the  following  aflfecting  drcnmstance  a4es8  tribute  of 
cordial  respect: — ^The  intelligence  of  his  death  was  commairicated4it  arehewsal 
to  which  the  band  was  tailed.    On  die  announcement  of  the  melandioty 
coincident  they  put  aside  their  instramettts,  and  the  rehearsal  was  postponed. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Philharmonic  Concert,  which  he  led  in  turn.  Nor 
were  his  merits  known  only  in  the  metropolb.  He  Ind  assbted  at  many  prorin- 
cial  meetings,  where  lib  talents  and  his  urbanity  were  alike  aMiS[ncuous,  and 
gained  the  universal  esteem.  About  three  years  since  he  set  up  a  manufac- 
tory of  pianofortes  upon  a  peculiar  structure,  and  he  had  very  btely  obtained 
a  patent  for  an  improvement  of  great  importance  in  the  touch  of  these  instru- 
ments. We  remember  only  to  kfive  heard  of  one  composition  of  his— *a  ballet, 
which  he  composed  for  the  king's  Theatre  during  the  time  Jie  led  the  dances 
there.    It  was  called  Lauretiey  and  was  regarded  as  very  agreeable  music. 

We  avail  ourselves  of  the  sentiments  of  a  professor  of  the  highest  rank  and 
the  most  estimable  character  in  this  country,  to  close  our  relation.  ^<  He  was," 
says  our  correspondent,  '^the  noblest  work  of  Grod«  He  was  an  npright  and 
honest  man.  Hb  nature  was  kind  and  generous,  and  he  always  shewed  the 
ardent  love  which  he  had  for  his  art,  and  the  real  desire  he  felt  to  promote  its 
interests  by  a  noble  forgetfulness  of  himself  on  every  occasion,  and  by  com- 
pletely subdumg  every  private  feeling  which  might  have  rendered  hb  exertions 
of  less  efficacy.  He  is  gone ;  and  we  may  truly  say  he  has  left  none  behind  who 
surpass,  and  very  few  who  equal  him  in  principles  and  disposition."  These 
q>inions  we  believe  will  be  re-echoed  by  all  who  knew  him,  either  as  a  public 
or  as  a  private  man.  We  regret  to  say  that  he  leaves  a  widow  and  ahildren, 
to  whom  his  sudden  loss  will  be  irreparable. 

4  c  2  - 
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Ifuar^pUon  on  the  SOoer  Op. 

IVkJum,   1819. 

LaWf,  »t  St  Petenbugh,  the  oelebntiNl  composer  Steibdt 
N.Steibeltw«sbomatBcHlointheyeerl75«     Ha~™!^j   j.    .      , 
gn»t  dtepo«ition  for  nnuic,  and  thefbJEM^Jl'r^^^J^I^'^T^  ■ 
with  his  decided  ability  fo^  thi.  .da.^  P^Sd  wT^^J?  A."^*«l'^"*«* 
thecelebmted  Kirnb^gcr, who  wSften'^TftiS     U^dSlM."*'""'''""  "^ 
rapidly  l«p«,red,  and  Wd  WfoundationVhlsfaS;  ex^W      ™^  '^ 

While  thii  composer  was  at  Paris  he  wrote  LeRetour  de  £»A«.-  -  k  n  * 
and  an  opera  called  La  Princ^se  de  Babghne,  bothlJJlS.^'i^rfJf  5 
at  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Music  with  sacccss'.  Theopa^Sstt^S 
performance  prerious  to  his  departure  for  St  PetersburJT  aJii'  m /"?""= 
he  composed  for  the  Theatre  Feydeau  Romeo  et^L  „^J'''  ^l 
was  received  with  unlrenal  applawe.  ^mte,  an  opera,  which 

While  in  London,  in  1797,  he  performed  with  ViottI  >f  «i»  n~^  «^ 
under  the  direction  of  Salom^.  "^'"™  ;«>*«»*  the  Opera  Concerts, 

K«w»  <b  Gsdife,  was  performed  at  the  Open  House     It  «.  .ii  ^PT» 
possess  considerable  merit  p«ra  nouse.    it  was  allowed  to 

Steibelt  finally  went  to  St  Petersbwgh,  where  his  abUities  wceired  tW 
encouragement  which  eminent  merit  deserted.  recwred  that 

lately,  at  Bergamo,  the  celebrated  singer  Signor  Vinnoni     II«  ~«-  » 
England  about  the  year  1796,  and  was  en^  m  princK«"or.7fK  *•* 

with  Banti  and  Roselli,  (an  artificiJ  soprSST  ^fa"«?r«S^3!l*^*Pr^ 
able  Tolume,  but  hi.  taste  ^^^  e«A^  W^Z^^^^ '''^ 
mamed  m  EngUuid  many  years,  and  was  as  much  esteemed  m  a  S;he?L  Z 
t^Z  Sir""'    '•"'» P-«"»  -  »f  the  middlei:^  x^. 
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Allefri  4i  Bra?Dra,  923 

AniCerdam,  Music  in,  488 

AnnMemcDS  de  TOpera,  2^ 

Amusement  pour  les  Dames,  386 

Andreoszi,  ^ 

Anfomi,  SIS 

Aofflicii,  his  Letter  on  English  CHce  Singing, 

Antient  Concert,  243 

AprUi,  3i4 

Anya,  168 

Astarita,  983 

Attwood,  his  'Twat  on  an  ever  blithesome 

day,  247 
Banett,  his  Poor  rose, 556 
Bartleman,14. 
Bath,  ConceHs  at,  427 
Beethoven,  his  Ruins  of  Athens,  228  j  Trifles, 

Sonata,  Op.  90, 374 
Bellamy,  512 
Benda,  326 
Benefit  Concerts,  251 
Berhiguier,  85 
Berlin,  Music  in,  406,  482 
Bertini,  457,  487 
Berton,  347 

Birmingham  Mosical  Festival,  279,  531 
Bishop,  73 ;  his  Maid  Marian,  90  ;  his  Songs 
from  the  Loves  of  the  Angels,  216 :    his 
County  Guy,  388 ;  Oh  sweet  is  the  gale, 
392;  Clari,  544;    Maid's  remonstrance— 
Drinlt  ve  to  her,  553 ;  Reconcilement,  555  ; 
O  loTely  is  the  summer  mo<m,  556 
Bochsa.  his  When  the  wind  blows— Preludes, 
94 1  Fantasia— Caledonian  Faniasia->CeIlc 
que  j'aime  tant—^ Andante  &  Second  Rondo, 
997 ;  Home,  sweet  home — Aurora  die  s»r- 
cerai— La  chaste  an  Renard,  386 ;  Grand 
Russian  March,  541 ;  Grand  Fantasia,  541 ; 
Aisd  Brilliant,  et  Utile,  541 ;  *T'n  not  the 
Tear,  556 
Bologna,  Mnslc  in,  501 
Bottomley.his  five  Divertimentos,  514 
Braham,  264 
Bremen,  Music  in,  486 
British  Concerts,  251 
Brngvler,  bis  Selection  from  Zelmira— Ar- 

Faagement  of  Naderman*s  Fantasia,  386 
Brunswick,  Music  In,  421 
Bnrgfaersb  Lord*  his  compositions,  209 ;  Come 

pray  with  me,  553 ;  O  but  to  see,  555 
Barrowes,  his  Arrangement  of  the  Music  In 
Macbeth,  228;  his  Select  Airs  from  Zel- 
mira,  386  ;  Hibernian  Airs,  518 
Gaifaro,  166 

Calkhi,  his  Qnartett,  247;  C*c8t  Tamour-- 
O  Waly,  Waly~L*otrrande  de  raniitie,  389 ; 
Divertimento,  550 
Camporese,  195 
CattaWl(,328 
Carapetia,  161 


Caresani,  44 

Carew  M  iss ,  264 ;  Memoir  of,  475 

Carissini,  43 

Carnaby  Dr.  his  Fairy  Queen,  230;  Come 

Lucy  m V  love,  246 
Caruso,  3/4 

Caasel,  Music  in,  402,  484 
Cattelli,  his  in  quel  modesto  aailo,556 
Catalan!  Madame,  512 
Ceroni,  41 

Character  of  English  Musk,  Letter  on,  410 
Chipp,  his  Hanoverian  Air,  94  ;  Mary  I  be- 
lieved thee  true,  541 
Clanchettinl,  his  Gran  Dlo  che  regoli— Che 
rira  mia  disarmi— Sei  tu  solo  il  mio  tesitra— 
EveningHi  Daughters,  105 ;  his  Fantasia, 
Op.  5, 222 
Cimarosa,  452 

Clementi,  Ills  Arrangement  of  Mozart*s  Sym- 
phony, 228 ;  his  Symphony,  244 
Clifton,  his  Moral  Songs,  97 
Cocchi,  173 

Compton,  his  Marie  Louise,  550 
Cooke  R.  his  Ode  to  Friendship,  246 
Cramer  J.  B.  his  new  Rondo,  79;  his  Two 
Airs— Introduzione  ed  Aria  all  Inglese— 
Fourteenth  Divertimento^Rondo,  Op.  60, 
213  *^ 

Cramer  WUIIam,  329 
Croti,  42 
Cuthrr,  his  Let  the  slirill  trnmpet*s^Thougbts 

of  home,  107 
Czarth,327 

Dance,  his  When  first  I  beheld  thcc,  108 
Danncley,  his  Queen  of  every  moving  mea- 
sure. 23(5;  VioleU,393 
De  la  Harpe,  341 
Delia  Maria,  459 
De  Maio,  54 

Dizj,  his  Fantashis,  101 1  Variations,  207 
Dragonetti,  266 
Dresden,  Music  in,  400,  402 
Drouet,  83 
Duni,  169 
Durante,  52 

Dnssek  O.  her  Rule  Britannia,  386 
Dussek  8.  Partant  pour  la  Syrie,  94 ;  Di 

Placar,  297 
Duval,  his  Constancy,  107 
Effects  of  Music  upon  Animals,  158 
Bgan,  bis  Bavarian  Air,  542 
Elements  of  Vocal  Science,  20, 135 
Elliot,  his  Choir  of  Bright  Beauties- Come  to 

my  fjonging  Arms,  247 
English  Musicians,  Letter  on  the  present  sta|« 

of,  429 
Fenaroli,  310 
Feo,  56 
I'Vrrandini,  308 
Fiocchi,  460 
Fioravanti,  461 
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Fiorillo,  303 

Fioruni,  4a8  ^ 

Fwcher,  026 

Florence,  501 

Frankfort,  Music  in,  424 

French  Criticimn,  S90 

F.  W.  H.  Leuers  from,  28,  152 

Gabrielii,  311 

Gabrielski,  85 

Gallo,  49 

Garcia,  202 

Garrick,  137 

Gasparini,  ^56 

Gani,  455 

Gibsone,  bis  Coanty  Gay,  388 

Gizzi,  44 

Gloucester  Music  Meeting,  503 

Gluck,  347 

Gordall  Miss,  264.  612 

Goss,  his  Kitty  Fell,  249 

Grace  Book,  9 

Graham,  his  County  Guy,  388 

Greco,  166 

Gregorian  Chant,  200 

Gresnick,  459 

Griesbach,  bis  March,  96 

Grtffia,  his  Qoartetts,  247,  249 

Grund,  243 

Guxlielroi,  457 

Hamerton,his  Tod  softly  spoke,  556 

Hammond  £.  her  Juvenile  Sonss,  393 

Handel,  accompaniments  to,  IS 

Hnrgitt,  his  O  Mattutini  Albori,  395 

Hnrpof  Eolus,  446 

Harris,  bis  Un  offerta  Alle  Grazie,  222 ;  the 
Charmed  Bark,  556 

Hasse,  45 

Hawes,  his  Lofe  like  a  Bird,  948 

Hebeobtriebt,  325 

Hebrew  Chant,  360 

Hers,  his  VariatioDB,  552 

Hocckb,  325 

Holder,  his  God  sate  the  King,  96 ;  Cede  i 
Tamonr,  109 

Holzbagen,  330 

Homcastle,  265 

Horsley,  bis  Nel  mirarvi,  231 ;  Address  to 
Hope—The  Crier,  249 

Hummel,  his  Select  Overtures,  111 ;  La  bella 
Capricciosa, 220 ;  Arrangement o(  Mozart^s 
Symphonies,  233 1  DiKeh  Song— Grand  Fan- 
tasia, 374 

Jarvts,  129 

Jay  Dr.  his  Second  French  Air,  109 

Jolly,  bis  Come  let  us  all  a  Maying  go,  248 

Jomelli,  176 
I  Sherwood,  513 
Isouard,  461 

Kalkbrenner,  bis  Grand  Concerto,  74  ;  Mili- 
tary Rondo,  79;  Rondo  on  the  Duet  in  Maid 
Marian,  79;  Twelfth  Fantasia  Grand  Waltz, 
220 ;  Rondo  V illageois— Gage  d'amitie,  3t)9 
Kearn8,'Ms  Cantata,  233 
Kennis,  329 

Kiallmark,  bis  Tboo  art  the  giddiest  youth 
alive,  107 ;  Chant  MHitaire— Second  Diver- 
timento, 109  ;  Cappriccio  Ecossais,  3S9  ; 
Ballads,  393 ;  L'oueau  de  Venus,  550 
Killick,  his  Arrangement  of  HaDdeL's  Over- 
tures, 228 
King's  Theatre,  261 
Kleinknecht,  326 
Klose,  bis  Home  of  my  childhood,  236 


Knapton,  his  Mark  the  and  rose,  107 ;  Nea- 
politan Waltz,  650  f      .  .     ^« 

Koy  vett  Mr.  513 

Konigsbufgh,  Music  in,  493 

Kress,  329 

K uhlan,  85 

Lagarde  Comte  de,  bis  Douze  Melodies  Fran- 
9Bises,  380 

Lambert,  his  Septett,  248 

Langl^,  458 

Lassus,  41 

Latour,  bis  March  and  Chorus  from  Pietro 
I  Eremita— his  Arrangement  of  La  Gazza 
Ladra,  110  ;  Overture  to  La  Donna  del 
Lago,  111 ;  Select  Airs  from  Pietro  TEre- 
mita  and  La  Donna  del  Laeo,  228 

LattiUa,  171  * 

Leipsic,  Music  in,  421 

Lemberg,  Music  in,  486 

Leo,  53 

Lindley,  266 

Little,  his  Opeocator,  550 

Liverpool  Musical  Festival,  279,  528 

Lolli,  328 

London  Collection  of  Glees,  &c.  232 

Mac  Murdie,  his  Beacon,  236 ;  the  Lisle,  544 

Maid  Marian,  90 

Mo^giore,  310 

Mainwaring  (Miss),  her  Christian  Kennedy's 

Manchester  Philbannonic  Concert.  472 

Mancini,  62 

Manna,  309 

Marescalcbi,  323 

Maszinghi*8  Mass,  540 

Mazzoni,  his  *Tis  said  Yoong  Love— Farewell 

to  Scenes,  108 
Mehul,  347 
Mercadante,  his  Songs  from  Claudio  e  Elisa— 

Nel  seggio  placido,  238 
Meves,    his    Rousseau's— Consolation.  109 « 

Here's  a  health,  222  '         * 

Meyer,  his  fourth  Divertimento,  907 
Milan  Music,  in  499 
Momigny's,  his  Theory,  57, 182, 330 
Monopoli,322 

Monro,  his  Valcc  Royale,  544 
Moore,  67 
Moral  Songs,  97 
Morris,  70 
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